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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 
ERECHTHEUM PAPERS 
[PLATE I] 
FOREWORD 


For some years past the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens has been making an exhaustive study of the Erechtheum, 
‘and many hitherto unobserved details have been noted and new 
deductions drawn by those concerned in the work. Some of this 
material has already been published in the AMpRICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY;! the rest is shortly to appear in a general publication 
of the Erechtheum under the editorship of Dr. James M. Paton. 
In developing the theories contained in the following papers I have 
been allowed the freest access to all the unpublished material, and 
I have also gained much profit from suggestions by Messrs. Hill and 
Caskey and from long discussions with them. I wish, therefore, 
to acknowledge here my profound indebtedness to the gentlemen 
concerned, and at the same time to claim indulgence from the reader 
for statements for which specific references cannot be given until the 
general work shall have appeared. ) 

Under these circumstances also, it does not seem to me worth 
while to burden these papers with bibliographies and discussions 
of the divers theories contained in the considerable mass of writing 
which the Erechtheum has already provoked. ‘There is more space 
and more reason for such matter in the exhaustive publication of the 
School. Here, in an effort for brevity and in the hope of lucidity, I 
shall confine myself to a simple statement of the evidence found in 
the building itself and in a few classic literary sources, and to a non- . 
argumentative presentation of my own theories. Footnotes will be 
reduced to a minimum and references given only when statements 
in the text are based on the work of others. 


I 
THE REMAINS. OF THE PRE-ERECHTHEUM2 


Our earliest definite information concerning the fifth century 
building on the Acropolis at Athens, called the Erechtheum, is con- 


1AJ.A. Vol. X, 1906, O. M. Washburn, August Frickenhaus, ‘The Building 
Inseription of the Erechtheum.’ 

Vol. X, 1906, G. P. Stevens, ‘The East Wall of the Erechtheum.’ 
hee XII, 1908, PDE Caskey and B. H. Hill, ‘The ‘‘Metopon” in the Erech- 
theum.’ 

Vol. XIV, 1910, B. H. Hill, ‘Structural Notes on the Erechtheum.’ 

Vol. XVII, 1913, W. B. Dinsmoor, ‘Attic Building Accounts III, The Erech- 
theum.’ 

See also L. D. Caskey, Ath. Mitt. 1911, ‘Die Baurechnung der Erechtheion fur 
das Jahr 409-8 v. Chr.’ 

2 A great part of the ae and deductions set forth in this first paper are 
due to Mr. B. H. Hill. Specifically, the credit for the discovery of the curious 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 1 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 1. 
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tained in an inscription dated 409-408 B.c. dealing with its construc- 
tion. Itis very generally believed, however, that the sanctity of the 
site long antedated the late fifth century edifice, and occasional 
attempts have been made to reconstruct from pictorial and literary 
evidence some pre-Erechtheum shrine upon the spot. In support 
of the theory of the existence of such a structure attention has been 
called to an area close to the south wall Gi, Fig. 1), within the classic 
building, where the rock of the Acropolis appears to have been 
roughly leveled.1. This area, it is suggested, was dressed to form the 
bed of the southeast corner of a building running diagonally toward 
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Figure 1.—SKketcH PLAN or ERECHTHEUM. 


arrangement beneath the entrance from the North Porch into the Pandroseum, 

and its explanation; the related explanation of the poros wedges along the inside of 

the north wall of the Erechtheum; and the observation of the change in the surface 

of the foundations of the peristyle of the Hecatompedon, belong entirely to him. ' 
The significance of the peculiar cuttings in the foundation blocks of the east wall 

of the Erechtheum and in those of the southeast corner, was first noted by Dr. 

G. W. Elderkin. 

As all these observations are intimately connected with the bases on which I 
have built my theories concerning the Erechtheum and related areas, Messrs. 
Hill and Elderkin have generously permitted me to include them with my own 
- material. Needless to say Iam deeply grateful. I am indebted to W. B. Dins- 
moor for permission to use as PLATE I, A, a measured drawing which he prepared 
in Athens some years ago. 

1 Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulptur, pp. 174 ff., fig. 184. The cuttings are 
labeled ‘‘a”’ and “‘b”’ in his illustration (see below, note 1 on p. 3). 
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the northwest. Up to the present no other direct material evidence 
has been adduced in proof of the existence of earlier structures. 
Yet ample indications of such do exist within the Erechtheum, 
though they have so far escaped observation. 

The nature and form of the older structures indicated is by no 
means clear, yet since any reconstruction must satisfy the postulates 
of the evidence, our first concern is to state the facts, and so prepare 
the way for speculative elaboration. 

The bulk of this evidence lies along the inside of the foundations 
of the north wall. These, at several points, are concealed by ad- 
jacent constructions of various periods (PLaTE Py aeand Figs 1). 
The farthest of these to the west is the end of a wall of large poros 
blocks, the foundations of the western cross wall. This wall 
originally divided off a wide hall running north and south across the 
west end of the classic Erechtheum. Later, when the building was 
converted into a Christian church, this hall served as the narthex, 
and still later covered a cistern cut in the rock below. Just to the 
east of the cross wall a small underground door, part of the fifth 
century construction, gives access to a crypt below the north porch. 
A metre or so farther east, is a mass of concrete masonry of post- 
classic date which served as the basis for some indeterminable con- 
struction against the north wall. Then, well toward the eastern 
end of the building, the Christians built the iconostasis of their 
church, the marble sill of which—borne on a similar mass of concrete 
masonry—still abuts against the north wall and conceals and pre- 
serves, for a little space, remains of pre-classic construction lying 
inside the fifth century foundations.! 

The foundations of the fifth century are of poros ashlar, laid 
normally on beds cut in the rock of the Acropolis; but at one point, 
where the western face of the foundations under the iconostasis 
touches the northern wall (e, Fig. 1 and Puars JI, A), the second 
course of poros ashlar overlaps and rests upon a loose fragment of 
Acropolis limestone. This has been cut into on its upper surface 
and dressed with a horizontal and a vertical face to receive the 
bottom and side of the overlapping block (e1, Fig. 2). It does not 
itself rest upon the native rock but on a natural slab of purplish 
black stone veined with thick layers of white quartz (e). It is 
hardly conceivable that this rough underpinning could have been 
inserted after the poros was laid, nor is it credible that it was an 
intentional part of the fifth century construction, in view of the poor 


* Two other such masses of concrete masonry lie along the north wall, one very 
low, just east of the line of the classic east cross wall, and one at the extreme east 
end. Corresponding constructions once existed along the inside of the south wall 
also, and it is the cutting for one of these that Heberdey has cited as evidence of 
a pre-Erechtheum (see above, p. 2 and note 3). The two first mentioned in our 
text, however, are the only ones which preserve pre-classic masonry; they are, 
therefore, the only ones shown on the sketch plan. 
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bedding and the very small area of it that would give support. 
Wherefore it appears that some earlier structure of undressed stone 
already stood here when the poros blocks were laid, and that for 





FriaurE 2.—EARLY CONSTRUCTION AGAINST FOUNDATIONS OF NortTH WALL: 
CENTRAL SECTION. ; 


some reason the builders of the Erechtheum respected this earlier 
structure, and instead of removing it merely cut it where necessary 
to receive their newer work. 

At the east side of the iconostasis another stone of similar charac- 
ter has been preserved (f;, Figs. 3 and 9). This one does not extend 
under the poros foundations, but its north face seems to have been 
broken to a plane surface so that the latter might be set against it. 
Below this again, extending southward to a point 1.50 m. from the 
inner face of the north wall, are other pieces of Acropolis limestone 
quite unworked. So far as their own appearance goes they might 
well belong to the mediaeval construction below the iconostasis, but 
between and under them there is only clean earth, free from the 
marble chips and mortar which are characteristic of the adjacent 
and superposed Christian masonry. Immediately to the east lies 
another piece of Acropolis stone, larger than any of the preceding 
(f., PLATE I, A and Fig. 3), cut on top and to the north to form a bed 
for overlapping poros blocks. This stone rests on a similar one, 
against which to the southeast is an even larger stone (f;, PLaTE I, A 
and Fig. 3), some 60-75 centimetres in diameter, reaching to a point 
about 1.50 m. south of the inner face of the north wall. The joints 
between all of these are quite free from marble chips or mortar; on 
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the east they join a mass of rubble masonry of which the upper part 
is clearly shown to be post-Erechtheum by the presence of marble 
fragments and brick and marble chips in the filling between the 





Figure 3.—EARLY CONSTRUCTION AGAINST FOUNDATIONS OF NorTH WALL: 
EASTERN SECTION. 


stones, while the lower part is just as clearly shown to be neither 
Roman nor mediaeval because of the complete absence of any scrap 
of marble. , 

The pier of post-Erechtheum masonry which has been mentioned 
as lying further west along the north wall, just east of the under- 
ground door, has also preserved a lower stratum of Acropolis stones 
quite free from marble and mortar, beneath the mass of marble and 
Acropolis limestone concrete. One of these lower stones on the 
eastern face of the pier (c;, Fig. 4) extends for some twenty centi- 
metres into the poros foundations of the north wall. There is no 
conceivable reason why at any time a hole should have been dug and 
this stone thrust into the poros structure, so it must be that when 
the poros was laid the stone was already in place, and being con- 
siderably harder than the poros—it is of the black and white stone 
mentioned before—was not itself dressed down but had the newer 
work cut to fit around it. On the western side of the pier, however, 
the foundations of the Erechtheum form the jambs of the under- 
ground door and are of marble. Here a piece of Acropolis stone has 
been clearly cut to receive the juxtaposed marble blocks (bi, Fig. 5). 
Other pieces of the same sort form the basis of the pier (Ce, Cs, C4, Cs, 
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be, bs, ba, bs, ete., Figs. 4 and 5), apparently throughout its whole 
area. ‘They have been preserved by it at one point to a distance 
about 1.25 m. south of the inner face of the north wall. 





FIGuRE 4.—EARLY CONSTRUCTION AGAINST FOUNDATIONS OF NorTH WALL: 
WESTERN SECTION. - 


But if mediaeval constructions have preserved zn situ a small 
amount of this ancient and unappreciated masonry, the mediaeval 
constructors, perhaps aided by later archaeologists, have certainly 
removed a much larger quantity of it. For a series of shallow cut- 
tings of irregular form on the face of the poros foundations of the 
north wall (PLATE I, A) show where these were trimmed to fit against 
rough early work that filled the gap from the iconostasis at the east 
to the line of the eastern cross wall and probably on to the concrete 
pier at the west; though for this latter part the indications are some- 
what less certain. At one point, on the line of the eastern cross 
wall (d, Fig. 1 and Prats I, A), the lowest row of poros blocks was 
cut to fit around a projection that extended into it for a depth of 
some 35 cm. There is, of course, no way of identifying the uncut 
Acropolis stones that were taken by later builders from this ancient 
wall, but in the foundations of a fragment of Christian construction 
in the southeast corner of the nave of the church, are two pieces 
which we can be reasonably sure once lay against the north wall, or 
formed part of some early construction in an analogous position, 
where fifth century work was fitted against it. For one side of each 
of them is dressed to a plane surface while the other sides are quite 
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unworked. Such a dressing is not to be accounted for by the normal 
practice of ancient or mediaeval times. 
Further evidence as to the existence, and somewhat as to the nature 





Figure 5.—FouNDATIONS BY UNDERGROUND Door To Nortrs Porc#. 


of the ancient structure against which the foundations of the north 
wall were built, is given by a very peculiar detail in the construction 
of the latter. On the inside of the wall the foundations consist of 
two courses of large poros ashlar (Puate I, A). Between the marble 
jamb of the underground door and the east cross wall the blocks of 
the lower course are laid as stretchers, with the southern face set 
to an approximately uniform line. But east of the eastern cross 
wall they are laid as headers with the ends set to a much more 
irregular line. Just at the cross wall one of these projects south 
35 em. beyond the general inner line of the foundations to the west, 
and eastward from this point, each one retreats somewhat further 
north than its western neighbor (PLaTeI, A). The resultant offsets 
are, however, not of uniform size. The upper course consists 
throughout of headers, set to an even face in the central part but 
breaking back slightly at the west end and again toward the east 
just before reaching the iconostasis. All this seems to indicate 
that the north face of the ancient structure which lay east of the 
east cross wall was not absolutely parallel to the line of the later 
Erechtheum wall, but ran somewhat more northeasterly, and also 
that at the bottom it projected farther north than at the top. As 
a result, just west of the iconostasis the upper course of poros rests 
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on the block of ancient masonry already mentioned, which projects 
northward beneath it. East of the iconostasis the lower course is 
entirely concealed by ancient masonry and earth, and even the upper 
course is hidden by a block of Acropolis limestone set against it. 

On the outer face the wall is carried by a moulded base and three 
steps of marble (Puate I, B). These do not. correspond in height 
with the courses of ashlar on the inner (south) face of the wall. 
The bottom of the lowest step is level with the top of the lower inner 
course, but’ the bottom of the second step is below the top of the 
second inner course. The latter has, therefore, been cut down in its 
northern part to receive the poros backers ranging with the second 
step. The top step, and above this the moulded course at the base 
of the wall, are formed of blocks of marble which extend clear 
through the wall. In building this foundation the two courses of 
large poros blocks were not set to an even southern face, but as has 





FicurE 6.—GENERAL VIEW OF FouNDATIONS OF NortTH WALL, 
FROM WITHIN, 
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been shown, were placed so as to form a reasonable contact with 
preéxisting rubble work which had itself been trimmed in some 
places to receive them. The inner (south) face of the upper course, 
therefore, extends roughly 20 cm. south of the inner face of the 
marble top step and the wall above. Running along the shelf so 
formed is a row of curiously cut poros blocks set on edge (Fig. 6). 
These range from 0.55 m. to 1.55 m. in length, from 0.35 m. to 
0.45 m. in height and from 0.15 m. to 0.25 m. in thickness. The 
inner (south) faces are dressed more or less roughly. The tops are 
carefully cut in a series of long, irregular, very shallow curves which 
seem to run from approximately the middle of one block to that of 
the next. Their length varies from about 0.80 m. to about 1.15 m. 
and the depth of their concavity from 2 cm. to 5 cm.; all these curved 
surfaces slope slightly toward the inner (south) face of the blocks. 
The ends are dressed to form nearly vertical joints, but are cut on 
a slight diagonal so that there shall be contact between one stone 
and the next at the outer edge only. The outer (north) faces were 
roughly dressed before setting and again cut into, in places, to per- 
mit the marble. blocks outside to be fitted close against them. The 
most curious thing about these blocks is the presence of lead beneath 
them and in many of the vertical joints, evidently run in, in a molten 
condition, from the outer (north) side. 
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Fortunately for the interpretation of all these peculiarities another 
bit of similar construction has been preserved near by, so completely 
as to be perfectly intelligible. This occurs in the reéntrant corner 
formed by the outside of the west wall of the Erechtheum and the 
westward extension of the north porch (a, Fig.1). Here the builders 
of the Erechtheum provided an entrance to the adjacent enclosure 
of the Pandroseum, at a point where evidently an entrance had 
already existed (Figs. 7 and 8). For beneath the marble slabs of the 
late fifth century entrance platform (a; and ag) there are remains of a 
marble step (a3) set on a marble euthynteria (a4), which are certainly 
of earlier date. Apart from the underpinning built when the modern 
excavations removed the earth below, this euthynteria is supported 
only by a small block of poros bedded in lead (as). This rests, in 
turn, upon a larger block of poros set on edge (a7) and also bedded 
in lead, which is carried at its eastern end merely by earth and at its 
western end by one of the great poros blocks (as) which form the 
foundations of the North Porch. To understand the reason for 
this arrangement it is only necessary to visualize the situation 
existing when the North Porch was built. When work began the 
older marble step lay here upon its euthynteria with probably no 
further foundation than a single course of poros and the earth below. 
Since the step was of no great weight and the ground level to the 
north came nearly to the top of the euthynteria, the foundation, 
though slight, was adequate. But when, in order to lay the ad- 
jacent foundations of the North Porch on bed rock, the earth to the 
north was removed to a depth of a metre below the bottom of the 
poros course under the euthynteria, the stability of the entire struc- 
ture was seriously compromised. And since this early step was to 
serve as support for the new marble platform it was necessary to 
render it secure. So, the earth having been carefully cut away, 
one of the large blocks of the foundations of the North Porch (as) 
was laid on bed rock in such a way as to extend slightly under the 
euthynteria. On this a block on edge (a7) was pushed in from the 
north, flat against the unexcavated earth, so that its upper surface 
came snugly under the bottom of the poros foundation for the 
euthynteria (as). Then molten lead was run into the joints above 
and below, which, expanding as it cooled, insured that the upper 
weight should be solidly borne by the lower blocks. 

By analogy it becomes evident that the row of curiously shaped 
poros pieces along the inside of the north wall of the Erechtheum 
(Puate I, A and Fig. 6) also served as wedges to transfer the weight 
of some preéxisting structure above them to the new poros founda- 
tions below them. ‘Their tops were carefully shaped to fit the under 
surface of what they were to carry, their ends and tops were both 
cut to a slight wedge-like angle so that they could be pushed firmly 
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home from the outside, and lead was run in below them and above— 
as shown by that which flowed down into the vertical joints between 
them—to guarantee complete solidity. 

But if it is clear that the function of the poros pieces was to support 
something which projected northward from the ancient rubble wall 
against which they were placed, it is by no means clear what that 
something was. The shape of the tops of the poros pieces would 
indicate that the blocks they supported were neither squarely dressed 
stones nor rough pieces of Acropolis rock, but apparently something 
like slabs of naturally cleft stone which without dressing had a very 
nearly flat surface. The fact that the fifth century floor level in the 
western half of the building must have come at the bottom of the 
orthostates, at a level varying from 40 cm. to a possible maximum 
of only 50 cm. above. the tops of the poros pieces, strengthens the 
conviction that these supported slabs, though this does not hold, 
of course, for the eastern half of the building, where there is no 
indication of a floor at this level. On the other hand it is difficult to 
see why slabs resting on a wall which must have been at least 1.50 m. 
wide should require such elaborate support for a projection of merely 
20 cm. beyond its face. And furthermore, just to the east of 
the iconostasis (Fig. 9 and PLATE 
I, A), a projection inwards of one 
of the marble blocks of the north 
wall (k,) has preserved between 
it and the poros wedge (ke), here 
very close below, some broken 
pieces still 2n sztu of what the 
latter bore, and it is poros (ks)! 
Beneath it there is a thin layer of 
lead, confirming the supposition 
that lead was run in above as well 
as below the wedge blocks. Why 
poros work should show so pe- 
culiar a profile on its under sur- 
face, and whether we must infer 
poros slabs in the western section 
are questions beyond the scope 
of this first paper, which aims 
merely to present the material 
evidence for, and existing re- 
mains of older structures on the 
site of the Erechtheum. 

A little light may be thrown, 


however, by an attempt to date Fiaure 9.—FounDATIONS AT NorTH 
the pre-Erechtheum construc- Enp or Iconostasis. 
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tions so far examined. The older step and euthynteria beneath 
the entrance platform from the North Porch are clearly shown 
by their workmanship and by existent double T clamps, to 
be of the fifth century. The inner (south) face of the euthynteria 
had been broken (Fig. 7), apparently before the block was 
set,! which implies that it is a re-used block. The whole 
seems to be pre-Periclean and post-Persian; it probably dates from 
a comparatively cheap and rapid restoration of the sanctuaries of 
the Acropolis soon after the Persians had been driven from the land. 
But the rubble wall of Acropolis limestone within the building cannot 
be of the same period, since such construction was not employed at 
that time. If the evidence did not show clearly that the Erechthe- 
um was built against it, and if the joints were not wholly free from 
marble chips and mortar, it might well be considered mediaeval, 
as no doubt it has been considered up to now; but this possibility 
being barred, the only alternative date for such a wall is one prior 
to the use of polygonal masonry. In other words it cannot well be 
later than the eighth century B.c., and may be considerably earlier. 
In the earth between the stones many fragments of Late Helladic 
III? pottery have been found, but none of any later date. This is 
not in itself sure proof, but it certainly is a strong indication that the 
ancient structure inside the Erechtheum was roughly contemporary 
with the ‘‘Cyclopean”’ fortifications just outside to the northeast, 
and the ‘‘ Palace” just to the south. In general the Late Helladic 
masonry of the Acropolis is built of undressed pieces of Acropolis 
limestone, but in places the black and white striped stone is also 
used, and there are occasional long pieces of a coarse grey and white 
marble which splits naturally into slabs such as seem to be indicated 
for the top of the ancient wall inside the Erechtheum. On the other 
hand poros, though it does occur in prehistoric work, as in the 
column bases south of the Erechtheum, is extremely rare. So it 
may be that the fragment of poros preserved from the pre-Erech- 
theum structure is contemporary with that of the mid-fifth century 
by the North Porch, and at that time may have es still earlier 
Late Helladic slabs. 

The original length of the ancient wall cannot be known. At 
the east it ran up to the foundations of the east wall of the Erech- © 
theum, and since the excavations on the Acropolis in 1886* showed 

o ‘‘Cyclopean”’ remains continuing its line outside the building, 
it may never have gone any farther in that direction. At the west 


1 In order to give support throughout the width of the step, the marble block is 
backed with one of poros (as, Figs. 9 and 10) roughly dressed to fit the broken 
face of the former. 

2 For this chronological classification, see Blegen, Korakou, pp. 120 {o> Breast 
XXII, pp. 186 f. 

3 Cavvadias and Kawerau, Ausgrabung der Akropolis, pl. [. 
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the traces stop one metre before reaching the little underground 
doorway. It may be that the door stands where a break occurred 
in the older wall, or the older wall may have been cut when the door 
was built, or may never have gone any farther west. Just beyond 
the door come the foundations of the west cross wall of the classic 
building, and beyond that all evidence for or against the western 
prolongation of the ancient wall has been thoroughly removed by 
the construction of the mediaeval cistern. The foundations of the 
exterior west wall of the Erechtheum do not, however, quite reach to 
those of the north wall at the northwest corner, and on the inner side 
are cut and laid in an irregular manner as if affected by some pre- 
existent construction. This may indicate that the ancient wall 
continued to this point; on the other hand, since the foundations are 
treated in a similar way on the outside, where there are actual re- 
mains of rough Acropolis limestone masonry, it may quite as well 
be that some other prehistoric construction stood here at the corner 
of the Pandroseum, which affected both the outside and inside of 
the classic west wall foundations, but yet had no direct connection 
with the long prehistoric wall to the east. 
Two other bits of “‘Cyclopean”’ stone work exist in situ inside the 
Erechtheum. The sill (h;, Fig. 10) of the door from which stairs 
lead up to the Porch of the Maidens (h, Fig. 1) is, at the present 
time, supported at a height of 1.30 m. above bed rock by a modern 
pier of poros (he, Fig. 10) and by a pier of mediaeval masonry (h3) 
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Figure 10.—ConstrRucTIONS BELOW Door FrRoM ERECHTHEUM TO PoRCH 
or MAIDENS, LOOKING NORTHEAST. 
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which remains from a mediaeval wall that until 1906 ran under the 
full length of the sill. Probably the mediaeval support was built at 
the time the cistern was cut. It is not likely that foundations of 
classic ashlar stood here at that time and were removed merely to be 
replaced with a wall of marble and brick fragments set in mortar; 
moreover, the native rock below shows no sign of cuttings such as 
were customary for bedding classic foundations. But it is alto- 
gether improbable that the heavy sill and the corner of wall to the 
west which rests upon it, would have been originally laid merely on 
earth. Therefore, logic compels us to infer here a pre-classic 
substructure of uncut and unbedded masonry to support the classic 
sill. And just at the bottom of the south side of the mediaeval pier 
| a few stones of such masonry do 
Pee Pr rs, actually persist (hu, hs). Between 
=~ them and about them is a little 
clean earth unmixed with marble 
chips, while directly upon and en- 
closing this comes the mediaeval 
work; the line between the older 
earth and the later mortar is quite 
distinct. Further proof of the 
antiquity of these uncut stones is 
given by the relation between 
them and the foundations of the 
Erechtheum (Figs. 10 and 11). 
The lowest block beneath the east 
jamb of the door to the Porch of 
' the Maidens is a large piece of 
dressed poros 0.63 m. by 0.88 m. 
eons 2 ae by 0.46 m. thick, laid on a care- 
ae fully dressed bed cut in the native 
Figure 11.—PuLan oF CoNsTRUC- rock (hs). Its western face is 
TIONS BELOW Steps IN PORCH OF 
Rie about 0.14 m. away from the 
eastern face of the lowest piece of 
Acropolis limestone at the bottom of the mediaeval pier (hs). The 
latter piece is laid directly on the native rock without any dressed 
bed. Its upper surface is approximately level with that of the poros, 
foundation block. Between the two is wedged a small piece of 
poros (h7) roughly dressed to fit the space. The arrangement in- 
dicates clearly that the piece of Acropolis limestone was already in 
_ place when the large poros foundation block was laid, and that the 
poros wedge was then put in to fill the gap. There is no other 
explanation for so obviously fitted a wedge. 
The existence of some ancient structure below the stairs in the 
Porch of the Maidens is further indicated by a hitherto unremarked 
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peculiarity! in the treatment of the north face of the foundation wall 
of the peristyle of the Hecatompedon (Fig. 12). This wall is built 
of great blocks of Kara stone dressed on their upper and lower sur- 
faces to form horizontal beds, but in plan roughly polygonal. Across 
the western end of the Hecatompedon the outer face of the founda- 
tion wall is entirely rough, showing that originally it was concealed 
underground. And for the same 
reason, because of its unfinished 
surface, the north wall must also 
have been hidden by a terrace or 
some other structure or structures 
reaching from the western end to 
a point in line with the eastern 
jamb of the door to the Porch of 
the Maidens and the eastern edge 
of the stairway there. From here 
eastward the wall, above the 
lowest course, is dressed to an 
even face. The fact that the 
vertical joints are more carefully 
fitted than in the western part in- 
dicates that the dressing dates 
from the erection of the peristyle 
by the Pisistratids and the fact 
that the dressing does not stop in 
any continuous vertical line, but 
is ineach course coterminous with 
one of the stones in the course, pane 

etaa | Figure 12.—FouNDATIONS OF PERI- 
indicates that the stones were 

: é 5 STYLE OF HECATOMPEDON, LOOKING 

dressed before being laid. Obvi- Hiker eee ORE BOM enemas 
ously then, the change in surface 

marks the eastern limit of some preéxisting construction extending 
to the west, behind and close against which at this point, the 
foundations for the peristyle were laid. ‘The pieces of Acropolis 
limestone below the sill are probably remains of this earlier construc- 
tion. It is impossible to say how far eastward the Hecatom- 
pedon wall continues to be dressed, for the foundations of the 
Erechtheum are laid so close to it that one can see into the space be- 
tween for a distance of only some two and a half metres, but so far 
at least it shows the same smooth face. 





Pade a 


1 Heberdey, Altaltische Porosskulptur, fig. 186, suggests in plan that the founda- 
tions of the peristyle of the Hecatompedon are dressed to the east of the steps in the 
Porch of the Maidens. He does not mention this peculiarity in his text, but, 
perhaps, intends to discuss it in his study of the grave of Cecrops, which is prom- 
ised in note 1, p. 177. 
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One of the very puzzling problems of the Erechtheum can now be 
easily explained by analogy with the sill of the door to the Porch of 
the Maidens. There is strong evidence on both the north and south 
walls of the Erechtheum that a wall .65 m. wide crossed it from 
north to south at a point 7.50 m. west of the east facade. But in 
the rock of the Acropolis below there is no trace of cuttings such as 
one would expect for foundations of a fifth century wall, with the 
possible exception of the bit of level surface advanced by Heberdey 
as evidence for his pre-Erechtheum.! This, however, is somewhat 
east of the line indicated for the transverse wall. It has, therefore, 
been maintained that no real wall ever existed at this point.2 But 
the discrepancies of the evidence are easily reconciled by the dis- 
covery that the sill of the door to the Porch of the Maidens was 
carried on prehistoric instead of on classic foundations. For a 
‘“Cyclopean”’ wall of rough Acropolis stones requires no cuttings 
in the rock below, and if removed by later builders or investigators 
leaves no trace at all. On such a foundation, reverently preserved, 
the builders of the Erechtheum could and doubtless did erect the 
east cross wall as part of their new fifth century building. 

The last fragment of what may be prehistoric masonry is a single 
piece of the grey schist-like marble, 0.45 m. wide and 0.09 m. thick, 
which projects to the north from beneath the mediaeval foundations 
of the south nave arcade (g, Fig. 1), just to the east of the west cross 
wall. The length is indeterminable since the stone is in part under 
the mediaeval wall, but the fact that it lies at right angles to that 
wall and projects to the north of it suggests that when the wall was 
built it was already in its present position. Moreover, the mediae- 
val foundations are laid in mortar on the native rock, while beneath 
this stone there is only clean earth free from marble, brick, or mortar. 
It, too, may therefore be part of some Mycenaean construction, 
perhaps a wall running north and south just to the east of the classic 
west cross wall. 

Beside the indications of prehistoric constructions within the 
Erechtheum there is clear evidence that work of a later period also 
stood there and was respected by the late fifth century builders. 
This evidence is to be found on the inner (west) face of the founda- 
tions of the eastern wall and portico (PLatEI,C and D). The floor | 
level of this portico is nearly three metres higher than the floor in the 
- western part of the building, and consequently it requires from 
seven to nine courses of poros to reach from bed rock to this upper 
level. Originally the foundations formed a solid mass beneath the 
whole extent of the portico and east wall, but at some Christian 
period the central part of this mass was torn out, down to the sixth 


1 See above, p. 2 and note 1, and note 1, p. 3. 
2 Elderkin, Problems in Periclean Buildings, pp. 38 ff. 
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poros course (counting down from the portico floor) in order to per- 
mit the construction of a proper churchly apse. The poros blocks 
thus removed were used to form the foundations of the north and 
south nave arcades. The lowest course in the east wall (No. 9, 
counting from above) is a stretcher course (PLATE I, C); the blocks 
of it and the native rock are cut to fit each other. Course.8 is a 
course of headers of even size, except where it meets the slope of the 
native rock at the south end and where for some uncertain reason 
there is an irregularity at the north end. 

‘Course 7 is one of regular stretcher blocks with a single short 
block at the south end to fill the gap between the southernmost 
stretcher and the south wall. Such an arrangement implies that 
the south wall was laid before the eastern one and that the latter 
was laid, contrary to what one would expect, from north to south. 
This last block laid is roughly cut into on its west face, apparently to 
fit an irregularity in the native rock. Both this block and the first 
stretcher (counting from the south) are set slightly further east than 
the other blocks of the course. The second stretcher from the south 
shows two curious cuttings. The upper northern corner is neatly 
cut away on a concave line, forming a channel which extends into 
the wall for a depth of 44 cm. This channel apparently has no 
connection or outlet at its inner end, nor, as the block is probably 
about 65 cm. thick, does it go clear through this. The cutting 
affects neither the adjacent block to the north nor the one above, 
and, therefore, was probably made before laying the block in which 
it is cut. The only apparent explanations are that the block is a 
re-used one, though it does not appear so, and that the cutting had 
some function in its former situation; or that when the block was 
being prepared or set, this corner proved faulty or was damaged and 
was cut away simply to even it up. This, though it seems a reason- 
able enough thing to do, is not a normal Greek practice. Farther 
south on the same block is another cutting approximately rectangu- 
lar, 33 cm. wide by 14 cm. down from the top of the block, cut 
roughly in to a depth of 6 cm.; that is, Just to the face of the block 
in the course above. This last circumstance suggests that the cut- 
ting -was made after the block above was laid, in which case it is 
probably not fifth century work, but dates from some Christian 
construction. 

Course 6, always counting from above, is a header course, laid like 
those below with reasonable regularity. Here again a small block 
at the southern end indicates that the corresponding course in the 
south wall was laid before this eastern course. And again at the 
northern end there is an irregularity in the coursing from which as 
a starting point the blocks must have been laid toward the south. 


The central header of this course (seventh from the south) has its. 
3 
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eastern face roughly dressed back for a depth of 10 cm. over a width 
of 40 cm. from the northern edge. This cutting affects neither the 
block below nor that adjacent, and was, therefore, probably made 
before or at the time the block was set. I have no explanation to 
suggest for it! All three of these courses (8, 7, 6) are of approxi- 
mately the same height—46 to 48 em.—and all have the western 
face similarly dressed to a rather smooth picked surface without any 
anathyrosis, but on several of the blocks of Course 6 there is a slight 
tooling back like a very shallow drafting around the edge. Each 
course is set slightly back from the course below so that the face of 
the wall retreats slightly toward the east as it ascends (Puats I, 
D). : | 
The central part of Course 5 has been removed (Puate I, C); 
at the north and south ends it consists of stretchers. The length 
of the southern one is 1.652 m., and three more 1.687 m. long would 
just reach to the northern one. It seems probable that such was 
the arrangement, since stretchers 1.30 m. long (four Attic feet, 
approximately the length of those in Courses 3 and 7, and twice the 
width of the standard headers) would not fill out the gap evenly. 
The height of this course varies between 0.455 m. and 0.458 m., 7.e. 
it is approximately the same as in the lower courses. It is set back 
some 19 cm. to the east of the course below; none of the lower 
courses are set back more than half this distance. Another differ- 
ence is that the western faces of this show distinct anathyroses. 
At the southern end the corner is filled by a block which does not 
align with the faces of either the south or east walls (PLats I, D, 5). 
Here again it is probable that the east wall was laid from a point at 
the north, where again there is an irregularity in the coursing. The 
cavity formed by the eastward setback of this course was filled up 
in the Middle Ages, at the northern end at least, by a mass of 
brick, marble and mortar. A metre and a half of this construction 
is still in place. 

Except for the northernmost block, Course 4 is markedly lower 
than the other courses, its height being only 0.416 m. to 0.42 m., 
while the next lowest is the one below, 0.455 m. in height. As the 


top of this course does not agree with that of the corresponding » 


course in the south wall, but does line up exactly with the top of the 
orthostates in the north wall, it is possible that the latter deter- 
mined its height. Only five stones of this course are 7n situ (PLATE 
I, C), three at the north end and two at the south; they all overhang 
the course below, their faces being about 30 cm. west of those of 
Course 5. The northernmost block is of irregular width as well as 
height, like those below it was apparently used as a gap filler. The 
next two are perfectly regular headers with joints very nearly cor- 
1 See below, note 1, p. 20. . 
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responding to those two courses below, but in this course as in the 
fifth, the western faces are cut: with anathyroses. Eight headers 
of the same width filled the space to the remaining southern blocks. 
The northern one of the latter, though a header of standard width, 
differs from the northern blocks in that the under side of the part 
projecting over the course below has been squarely cut back for 
a height of 11 cm. and a depth of 30 cm. The vertical face at the 
back of this cutting, which is directly over that of the block below, 
has an anathyrosis along its southern edge. The block at the ex- 
treme south of the course is an unusually long stretcher. Its south 
end extends so far into the south wall that its exact length cannot 
be determined (Puate# I, D, 4), but careful probing indicates that it 
runs back to a point which corresponds very nearly to the line given 
by the eastward prolongation of the foundations of the peristyle 
of the Hecatompedon. It is probable, though not absolutely cer- 
tain, that this long stretcher was the first stone in the course to be 
laid, but it is certain that it was laid before the easternmost block in 
the south wall—a small and very soft piece of poros—was dropped 
into place to fill up the gap between the long stone in the east wall 
_and the last stretcher of the south wall. 

Five of the missing eight headers of Course 4 lie now in the 
foundations of the north nave arcade, and one in those of the south. 
They can be identified with certainty! because of the peculiar height 
of the course. The remaining two blocks have not been found. 
The block in the south nave arcade and two of those in the north 
are like the two headers in situ at the north end of Course 4. They 
are 1.24 m. to 1.28 m. long by 0.64 m. to 0.66 m. wide by 0.412 to 
0.417 m. high, that is, in terms of Attic feet of 0.827 m., four feet 
long by two feet wide. The height was probably originally one and 
a half feet, and was dressed down seven or eight centimetres after 
the blocks were laid in order to bring them to a level with the top 
of the orthostates in the north wall. Two more of the blocks in the 
north nave arcade are like the headers still zn sztw at the south of 
Course 4, they are of the same general dimensions as the other 
headers but have the ends cut back on the under side for a height of 
0.122 m. and 0.12 m. and a distance of 0.295 and 0.315 m. re- 
spectively. The last of the displaced blocks is unique (m, Puats I, 
C); its overall dimensions are normal, 1.248 m. by 0.66 m. by 0.42 
m., and it has a cutting on the under side of the end 0.125 m. by 0.30 
m., but this cutting instead of running all the way across the block 
extends only 0.435 m., thus leaving the part to the north, as the block 
lay in place, uncut for a width of 0.225 m. Obviously this block 
formed the transition from the cut blocks at the south to the uncut 


1 The identification of these blocks is due to Dr. Elderkin, who first called atten- 
tion to their significance while on a brief visit to Athens in the spring of 1923. 
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ones at the north, but its exact location is uncertain, since two of the 
blocks in the course are missing.! If these two were uncut headers it 
must have lain at m, (PLaTE’I, C), if one was cut and one uncut, at 
m2, and if both were cut, at m3. The height of the cutting on the 
under side of m. is 0.125 m., that on the header in situ is only 0.11 
m. We should expect the cuttings on the intermediate blocks to 
increase in height from south to north. The other two known head- 
ers are cut to depths of 0.122 m. and 0.12 m. If these be placed in 
that order next to m. and two blocks with cuttings 0.116 m. and 
0.113 m. assumed next to them, the series will then pass by even 
gradations of three millimetres per block from south to north. If 
we were dealing not with poros but with marble, the customary ac- 
curacy of workmanship in that material would allow us to place m 
at m3 with practical certainty; with the softer, rougher material 
certainty is gone, but a fairly good presumption persists in favor of 
that location. 

The three courses which come above present no features of es- 
pecial interest; all three align with the courses of the north and south 
walls where they meet them, though a little to the west of the corner 
the south wall is somewhat irregular. Course 3 was presumably | 
made of normal stretchers, four Attic feet long, changing to headers 
for the three northern blocks. It was certainly laid before the 
eastern block of the south wall and almost certainly the stretchers 
were laid from north to south. Course 2 is of normal headers, two 
- Attic feet wide with the exception of the northernmost; it was laid 
after the corresponding course in the south wall and in this case from 
south to north. The inner (western) faces of both these courses 
are in fairly accurate vertical alignment above that of Course 4 
(Purate I, D). Course 1 is made of headers of irregular widths, and 
as it is set well back (east) from the courses below and corresponds 
with the two lower steps of the building, it more properly belongs 
with the superstructure than with the foundations.’ 

A comparison of the peculiarities of this wall with those under the 
door from the North Porch to the Pandroseum indicates that in 
the two places the builders were dealing with analogous conditions, 
and that the cut in the lower part of the blocks in Course 4 and the 
eastward setback of Course 5 were occasioned by some preéxistent | 
structure against which these new foundations were fitted. More- 
over, it seems certain that the preéxistent structure here was not of 

1 Tt is possible that the cutting in the central block in Course 6 (see above, p. 18) 
' may have been made to fit foundations beneath the construction that occasioned 
the change in the cutting of the blocks two courses above. In that case the 
transition stone would probably have been at mp. 

2 The southern section of Course 1 and the superstructure of the Erechtheum 
are shown in Plate I, C as being 11 cm. further north than they actually are. 


This error was not discovered until too late to correct the plate, but the parts in- 
volved do not enter into this discussion at all. 
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Mycenaean, but of dressed and fitted masonry, probably similar to 
that at the entrance to the Pandroseum and very possibly of the 
same date. It is also to be noticed that the orientation of the late 
fifth century Erechtheum exactly agrees with that of this earlier 
classic construction; and (since the undercut blocks of Course 4 
were presumably fitted over a step or sill or some similar stone course 
exposed on its upper surface and along its eastern edge) it is evident 
that when the earlier construction was new—perhaps shortly after 
the Persian wars—the earth to the east of the Erechtheum did not 
come above this level.!. The grade level to the west of this line is 
less certain. If, instead of being a sill leading to an enclosure on the 
same level as the eastern grade, it was one of a flight of steps leading 
west, which occasioned the cut in the bottom of Course 4, then the 
floor within the eastern half of the Erechtheum might have been 
considerably higher or lower than the grade to the east, depending 
on whether the steps led up or down. 

A section through the foundations of the east wall (PLatr I, D) 
of the Erechtheum indicates, however, that the earlier construction 
against which Courses 4 and 5 were built probably went no lower 
down than the bottom of Course 5.. For Courses 6, 7 and 8 project 
each one a little westward of the one above, which, of course, would 
not have been the case had they been pushed in against a pre- 
existing ashlar wall; and there is only one cutting, that on the central 
block of Course 6, such as would be expected on poros blocks set 
against Mycenaean masonry. Moreover, since the face of Course 
5 is 19 cm. east of that of Course 6, the line of ashlar against which 
Course 5 was placed must needs have overhung any foundation by 
at least that amount, though in normal fifth century work the founda- 
tion regularly projects somewhat beyond the superstructure. So 
the vanished construction here was probably a very light one, con- 
sisting, say, of a course of marble over which the cutting in Course 
4 fitted, supported on a course of poros which probably originally 
projected.only a few centimetres east of the marble course and was 
trimmed back when the abutting course of the foundations of the 
Erechtheum was laid. ‘The arrangement would be similar to that 
of the early marble euthynteria and its poros foundation course at 
the entrance to the Pandroseum. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the space between the soffit of the cutting in Course 4 of the 
eastern foundations of the Erechtheum foundations and the bed of 
Course 5 is 0.563 m., while in the Pandroseum construction the 


1 That is, approximately 1.25 m. below the present grade to the east and south of 
the Erechtheum, and approximately 0.975 m. below the bottom of the euthynteria 
of the Hecatompedon peristyle. Of course the ancient sill within the Erechtheum 
might have stood above the ground like a step, anywhere up to 45 cm. in height; 
in which case the grade level east of the Erechtheum must have been just so 
much lower. 
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marble course is 0.315 m. thick and the poros below it 0.24 m., a 
total of 0.555 m. The marble course above the euthynteria is 
0.295 m. high, exactly the height from the top of the cutting in 
Course 4 to the top of the course itself. If this is more than mere 
coincidence, it means that the height of Course 4 was not determined 
by the orthostates in the north wall, but by an older structure, and, 
in turn, determined the height of the orthostates. But whereas at 
the entrance to the Pandroseum the old poros course was carefully 
supported on the newer work, in the east wall of the Erechtheum 
the upper surface of Course 6 of the foundations was never dressed 
down smoothly along the western edge, so that the older work could 
never have come quite down to it. This indicates that the latter 
structure was not of great weight and that it was not proposed to 
support new construction upon it. 

Did the older structure continue to the north and south beyond 
the limits of the cuttings in the under side of Course 4? This is 
uncertain, but seems probable, since Course 5 is set back throughout 
its length to the line of the cutting in Course 4. The fact that this 
latter does not run for the full length of the course may be explained 
by the supposition that where the cutting exists the ancient sill 
projected forward to form a threshold for a wide entrance; or it may 
be that marble was used in this threshold section only, and that 
a continuation to north and south, of poros, was itself dressed back 
instead of having the new work cut out to fit over it. 

There seems to be quite clear indication in the stones at the east 
end of the south foundations that some sort of parapet or wall stood 
upon this hypothetical ancient sill. For when the easternmost 
stone was laid in the course in the south wall which corresponds to 
Course 5 of the east wall, (PLatr I, D), its upper surface came just 
to the level of the top of the ancient sill as indicated by the under- 
cutting in Course 4 of the east wall. But when the stones of the 
next course were laid this upper surface was dressed down 10 cm. 
to bring it flush with that of the neighboring stones in the east and 
south walls, except for a small area south of the end of the hypotheti- 
cal sill, where the original height was left and the stones of the next 
course were cut to fit around it as they were laid. This arrangement 
points to the presence of an ancient block of marble (had it been 
poros the old work would probably have been cut to fit instead of the 
new), which rested upon the high area in the block in Course 5, and 
projected across it into the cavity in the foundation stones of the 
south wall. Unfortunately this cavity (PLaTs I, D, 4) is so roughly 
worked that it gives no clear idea of the dimensions of the block it 
was cut to fit. In the course above, however (Puate# I, D, 3), the 
information is much more definite. Here the easternmost stone in 
the south wall was laid after the last stone in the east wall and was 
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cut to a peculiar shape in order to fit around both this stone and the 
marble block of the hypothetical ancient wall. The southern face 
of the cutting comes directly over that in the course below, but its 
western face, instead of being roughly scooped out as in the lower 
block, is squared with proper accuracy, to limit the width of the 
cutting to 0.323 m.; very slightly less than one Attic foot of 0.327 m. 
If the ancient marble block ran clear to the southern limit of this 
cutting its height could not have extended above the top of this 
course, for the face of Course 3, the next above, lies 5 cm. further 
north. It is quite possible, however, that the block stopped 5 cm. 
short of this southern limit and extended upwards for an unascertain- 
able distance. _ 

The missing ancient block was evidently an orthostate, probably 
two to three Attic feet high by four or more long. Another block 
about two feet long would fill the gap to the line of the foundations 
of the Hecatompedon peristyle. If these orthostates formed the 
base of a wall of normal thickness they must have been backed on 
the inner (western) side with poros or some other soft building ma- 
terial, for when double marble orthostates form the base of a wall it is 
customary to have the blocks of equal length with coincident vertical 
joints running through the wall, and here, apparently, there was no 
marble western backer as far south as the orthostate to which the 
south foundations were fitted. Since this whole ancient construc- 
tion seems to have had little or no foundation, however, it is prob- 
able that it was not a poros, or brick, or rubble wall with a marble 
base along its eastern side, but merely a low parapet of upright mar- 
ble slabs enclosing the temenos which later became the eastern cella of 
the Erechtheum. 

To sum up: the evidence shows clearly that at the time the late 
fifth century Erechtheum was built, there already existed on the 
site Mycenaean and classic constructions which were respected and 
the lines of which were paralleled by the later structure. In the 
case of the classic pre-Erechtheum at least, the orientation was 
identical with that of the building which replaced it. 
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THE HOLINESS OF THE DISCHI SACRI 


THE purpose to which the Dischi Sacri were put has long piqued 
the curiosity of archaeologists as an unsolved mystery. The posses- 
sion of one of them whichI bought in Taranto (Fig. 1), where, I believe, 
we must locate the original source of all our specimens, tempts me to 
review briefly earlier theories and to substantiate as best I may my 
belief that they are at least less holy than scholars have assumed 





FicurE 1.—TrERRA-cotTaA Disk IN PHILADELPHIA. 


and may have been in fact quite secular in their use. The only 
other disk in the United States besides my own of which I can get 
knowledge is the fragment of which I am allowed to publish the 
photograph (Fig. 2) through the courtesy of Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter 
and the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. 

As specialists! in the problem know, the Dischi Sacri are flat, 


1¥or a fuller description see F. T. Elworthy, ‘Dischi Sacri,’ Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Sec. Ser., XVII, 1897, pp. 59 ff., an article to which I shall henceforth refer under 
the abbreviation Pr. Actual illustrations appear not only in the above paper 


94 American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 1. 
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circular plaques of terra-cotta which vary in diameter from four to 
about twenty inches. Many extend from their orb a sort of lip 
or handle; which when perforated, makes their suspension possible. 
Others, however, have an unbroken circumference. Most of them 
are intagliati, moulds or negatives, in which various designs have 
been sunk, but there are also positives, that is to say, disks with their 





Figure 2.—TeErrRA-cotra Disk In New YorK. 


figures in relief. The identification of these figures is not always 
beyond dispute, but fortunately for my own argument it cannot 
be seriously affected, so far as I can see, by any ultimate decision 
that may be reached about the doubtful cases. | 

At the outset we must stress the fact that of the specimens that 
cannot immediately be traced to Taranto that in the British Mu- 
seum is referred to Pozzuoli, that in the Museo Nazionale at Naples 
to Pompeii, both of which places anciently were harbor-towns that — 
would be in close connection by trade with Tarentum. In as 
much as Amyclae was close to Sparta, which originally sent out the 
colony to found Taras, the statement that Aberdeen in Walpole’s 
Memoirs, p. 451, describes one that was found there would be im- 
portant, if only it were true, but unhappily it is a different sort of 


but also in Elworthy’s book published in 1895, The Evil Eye, pp. 371 ff., for which 
my abbreviated reference will be #.L. Otto Jahn had already discussed the 
roblem in a well-known contribution ‘Uber den Aberglauben des bésen Blicks 
ei den Alten’ in the Ber. Sdchs. Ges. 1855, pp. 28 ff., to which I shall refer by 
using merely his name Jahn. We have also an illustration in the report of A. J. 
Evans, ‘Recent Discoveries of Tarentine Terra-Cottas,’ in J.H.S. VII, 1886, pp. 
44 ff. Here again I shall use the writer’s name as a brief reference. 
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monument that is there under discussion. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the objects that are figured on the marble are of a secular 
character. 

Let us start with the best known disk, that which is now in the 
British Museum (Fig. 3).2, We may accept without demur certain 





Figure 3.—TerrRaA-cotra Disk: BritisH 
MUSEUM. 


identifications, the three distaffs (unless they be merely bobbins of 
wool), crescent, two jars (whether meant for amphorae or canthari), 
the head (I am willing to assign it to a nymph), torch, club, caduceus, 
trident, single distaff, hand, lyre, leaf, three disks (probably cakes 
rather than money;* one can’t have both in this world), and tablet. 
This last bears a striking resemblance to writing tablets that figure 
on the marbles which the Earl of Aberdeen brought from Amyclae. 
There is a pleasing uncertainty whether the stellar object represents 
a star, the sun or a tarantula.4 It is not fair to force the growth of 
what are obviously lambs and call them a pair of sheep. Archaeo- 
logically quite as much as gastronomically there may be an im- 
portant difference. We may have also an anvil,® but on some 
plaques the so-called pincers or tongs look much like sheep-shears. 
In the middle is probably a sacrificial cake. It sometimes appears 

1C.I.G. 1466-1467. 2 Pr tis 

3’ Evans, p. 45. 4 Hivans, p. 46. 

5 Jahn, p. 52: ein Thier das ich am ehesten fiir ein Schaf halten méchte. - Other 
investigators have all followed him in this like so many sheep. 


6 Another guess is that it is a calathus, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Perron: p. 446, 
E 129. Jahn, p. 52: Ambos. 
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segmented. A two-pronged fork! is doubtful. A curving object 
next the tablet might be intended either for a horn? or for the blade > 
of a scythe or sickle. What is taken for a bow is unlike that in use 
at Tarentum, and often looks somewhat like a cuttlefish. The 
thunderbolt, which appears so often, on this disk could be better 
compared to a pair of hands, set wrist to wrist. The figure eight 
can hardly represent cymbals.’ At the top of the so-called ladder 
the imaginative may descry a mussel.® ‘‘So-called” I say, having 
in mind the very similar Apulian sistrum, a musical instrument, the 
likeness of which on south Italian vases was until recently * mistaken 
for a ladder by everybody. 

If we pass now to the Neapolitan plaque (Fig. 4),’7 which my own 





Figure 4.—Trrra-cotra Disk: NAPLES. 


1 Jahn, p. 52, Note 93. 2 Jahn, Hin Fiillhorn. 3 H.E. p. 375. 

4 Jahn, p. 53. They resemble the mirror on the already mentioned Amycle 
monuments. Cymbal disks should be complete as they appear on the framework 
attached to the Aphrodite in Walters, Select Bronzes, Br. Mus. pl. XLIII. 

5 Jahn, p. 52; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terra-cottas, p. 446, E 129. 

6 The determining argument was that of Heydemann, Annali dell’ Inst. di 
Corrispondenza Archaeologica, XLI, 1869, pp. 309 ff., and especially p. 314 on tav. 
P. e, tav. Q. For illustrations see De Ridder, Cat. des Vases Peints de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale, pp. 536-537, No. 907, pl. XX VI. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. and 
Etruscan Vases, IV, pl. XII=F 373, p. 180; ef. the descriptions of F 272 on p. 
Se Bete: 150; F 308, p. 154; F 331, p. 166; F 414, p. 190. 

reine, 2. | 
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specimen most nearly resembles, we can add a few certainties to 
our list. Next the ladder is the torch with its flame flaring to the 
left, but then comes what is clearly a scabbard. Beneath this is a 
bird, possibly a dove. Just beneath its breast are the familiar oil- 
flask of the guttus type and, according to some diviners, a strigil,! 
but I suspect it is a horn. Above the torch and scabbard is a four- 
spoked wheel. In the same range with it we discern in the middle 
an owl and then over the crescent a bunch of grapes. On the edge 
below the half-moon is another distaff, wound with wool. 

One? of the terra-cottas that are now in Oxford (Fig. 5) presents 





Figure 5.—Terrra-cotta Disk: OxForpD. 


the semblance of a four-spoked wheel in the arrangement of its 


figures, and adds at least one reliable identification, namely the 
column that constitutes the lower spoke. At the point where this 
column forms an angle with the trident Evans distinguishes a large 
grain of corn. The object next it might be a bow, but it is very 
like one type of yoke. In the section opposite there is a pretty 
good representation of a corn-ear. In the quarter above this Evans 
- distinguishes with becoming dubiety the head of anymph. On the 
left-hand edge there are two sets of the flat disks. Between them 
lie what has been thought to be a pruning-fork, actually, however, 
the exact image of a Greek temple-key,’ and that rather nondescript 


1K. E. p.383. 2 Pr. fig. 3. 
3 Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Ant. s.v. ‘Sera,’ figs. 6348-6351. 
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star which with some plausibility Evans suggests may be the tar- 
antula.!. He is, perhaps, strong on insects through long suffering in 
Mediterranean lands and so recognizes a possible cicada! on the rim 
above the ladder. 

In one? of the specimens from the Tarentine find (Fig. 6) the 





Figure 6.—TsfRRA-coTta DISK FOUND AT TARANTO. 


two vases that have already appeared are seen resting upon what 
looks like a table-altar.* To its left I am inclined to identify a 
length of rope with its strands loosened. ‘The plaque pictures also 
a peapod with several peas visible in it. A wheel-cross adorns the 
central orb. In front of the lamb there is a bird with a predatory 
rather than an Aphroditic beak. 

We have the remains of a disk‘ from Tarentum the lost portion 
of which is largely supplied by the fragment of another (Fig. 7). 
Besides many objects that we have already noted, we discern next 
to the ladder a sort of Saint Andrew’s cross, formed of what may be 
two torches bound together. The seven-petalled flower-shape may 
prove to be a star, in that it exactly represents what is often seen on 
coins. Between the trident and the caduceus is a dagger. Beneath 
the human head, with the crescent topping it in, perhaps, Diana- 
fashion, is a shell of the cowrie type. To its left are arrayed a series 


1 Evans, p. 46. 2 Pr. fig. 6. 

8 See the excellent article by Margaret C. Waites, ‘The Meaning of the Dokana,’ 
A.J — “a 1909, p. 3, fig. 8, which makes this object on the disk unmistakable. 

4 Pr. fig. 4. 
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of three leaves and then one of two objects, a smaller example of 
which appears a half range below to the right. Between the upper 
two there is a serpentine figure which seems to be flanked by al- 
monds. Below these, to the right of an unmistakable bunch of 





Figure 7.—TERRA-coTTA Disk FOUND AT TARANTO. 


grapes, is a U-shaped object, which cannot be a union of two arms 
with fingers outstretched,' but seems to me surely a length of rope 
with the ends duly frayed to indicate its identity. To the right 
of what looks at first sight like a phallic symbol but is probably an 
instrument of some kind, we may imagine a book-roll, to the left 
a wedge. . 

The supplementary mutilated plaque (Fig. 8)? presents us with 
a clear wheel-cross, or, if you will, an actual wheel, and then a phiale. 


Note that only the head of the trident is given.2 Above what looks , 


like a snaky seaworm is a well-known species of shellfish. 

Two‘ small but complete disks (Fig. 9) exhibit symbols that we 
have already scrutinized, but in addition what appear to be fillets 
-or thongs looped. 

Important to our problem is the plaque® which represents a wheel 
‘with eight objects constituting its spokes (Fig. 10). In the upper 

1 At least as the illustration seems to present it. Compare, however, Pr. p. 66. 


2 Pr, fig. 5. 3 See p. 40, Note 32 of my article. — 
4 Pr. figs. 7 and 8. S Pr figs 9: 
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In the one to the right a galley 
(Their round heads will keep our anthropolo- 
gists from assigning them to the Mediterranean stock!) In the left 
segment, besides the saucer and two of those conventionalized 


middle section is, perhaps, a wreath. 
with four oarsmen. 
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Figure 9.—TeErRRA-cotta DiskS FOUND AT TARANTO. 


figures which suggest a combination of a lunar crescent topping the 
solar orb, is an oil-flask. There seems to be a full harvest of fruits 
and grains scattered around the edge of the disk. 

. I am unable to do more than refer to a disk mould which Sir 


Arthur Evans says! has a Gorgon’s head in the centre, and to 
a Evans, p. 44. 
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another, now in the Louvre, the description! of which by Lenormant 
affords no new light for our problem. 

If now we duly distribute these objects among their divine owners, 
the thunderbolt will pass to Zeus, the crescent-moon to Artemis, the 
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Figure 10.—TeErRRA-cotra Disk FOUND AT TARANTO. 


lyre to Apollo, the caduceus to Hermes, the trident to Poseidon, the 
corn to Demeter, the crossed torches to Persephone, the owl to 
Athena, the grapes to Dionysus, the flaming torch to Hestia, the 
club to Heracles, and the two vases to Castor and Pollux. The 
serpent,” if he were not so dubious, might be assigned either to 
Asclepius or to Hygieia; but I query somewhat whether either deity 
would care for such a vermiform emblem. We may even grant 
that the scabbard here stands for Ares, the god of war, and the 
. two-pronged fork, if such it be, for Pluto of the world below. If the, 
bird be a dove, we can allow Aphrodite* to have it, but in some of 
the tablets it has been identified as a rooster, and in one it is at 
least a vulture and probably an eagle, in which case it doubles the 
symbols for Zeus. But now some of our minor troubles begin. If 
we assume that the three distaffs symbolize the three Fates, what 

1 Lenormant, Gazette Archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95. 

2 The snake figures among the broken votives found at Tarentum, é.g. in con- 
nection with a figure of Persephone, Evans, p. 22, No. 25. 


3 The mussel could also be hers. Schwenk, Die Sinnbilder der alten Volker, p. 
298. Pliny, N.H.IX, 80. 
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are we to do with the fourth distaff on the same plaque? If the 
hypothetical anvil means Hephaestus, is he to have also the hypo- 
thetical tongs? The so-called bow, if given to Apollo will also 
double his apportionment of emblems upon the same monument, a 
questionable generosity.1_ The figure eight would never be identified 
as cymbals, if one were not hunting for something to bestow on 
Cybele. It is barely possible that it represents a certain well- 
known type of shield. That same eagerness to provide every deity 
with at least something and to find in every figure the picture of 
some divine attribute converts the horn or sickle into a cornucopia? 
to give to Tixn or Fortune. 

Passing next to major difficulties, how shall we dispose of that 
head, which may be that of a nymph, as Evans suggests, but is 
hardly the symbol of a deity? What shall we do with our lamb, a 
plurality of them? One more would make them a flock! Then, 
there is that dreadfully ubiquitous “ladder,” nor can we forget the 
dagger, the open hand, the shells and the oil-flask. Finally, there 
are such non-conforming objects as. the square tablets, the three 
disks—I had rather assign them to a pawnshop than to a deity!— 
the four-spoked wheel, the column* and the. man-of-war, not to 
mention others. 

Such a long list of secular objects may well make one hesitate to 
accept the dictum of Mr. Elworthy:* ‘The well-known symbols of 
various deities here brought together make it pretty evident that 
the rest which we cannot identify all belong to the same category 
and are grouped here for a like purpose.”’ Jahn’s view® had been 
much the same, and everybody so far has approached these disks 
with the same reverential attitude. Investigators have, indeed, 
tried to ease matters a little by identifying as many as possible of 
the symbols that cannot be foisted upon any known deity, as 
objectives avertive of the evil eye and by regarding the disks them- 


Minervini and Elworthy are not in agreement about this, #.H. p. 381, Note 
605°. 

2 The normal symbols are a ball (Schwenk, Sinnbilder der alten Volker, p. 251; 
Siecke, Gétterattribute und sogenannte Symbole, p. 175) or a wheel (Schwenk, p. 
350; Siecke, p. 244). Some slight support may be found for associating the ladder 
also with Tixn. Aelian, Var. Hist, II, 29: Iurraxés €&» MirvAnvn kareoxebace Tots 
iepots KNiwaxa, eis ovdeuiay wey xpjow émiTHOeov, abTo bé TOVTO, avaOnua elvat: aviTTO- 
pevos THY EK THS TUXNS Gvw Kal KaTW ETATTWOLY TpdTOY TLVd TOV wey EbTVXOLYTWY aVLOV- 
Tay KatiovTwy b& Tav dvoTvxXobvTwv, and one may think of Horace, Odes I, 35, 2: 

praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
mortale corpus vel superbos 
vertere funeribus triumphos. 

3 The stele had a special significance at Tarentum, where they set up before 
the house door one for each member of the family who returned from a war against 
the Iapygians, Athenaeus XII, 23, p. 522 F. 

4HLE. p. 376. 

5 Jahn, p. 53. Cf. Seligmann, Die Bése Blick und Verwandtes, 1910, II, pp. 166 
ff. On p. 167: es sind fast alles Symbole der alten Gétter; andere lassen sich nicht 
deutlich identifizieren, diirften aber auch als solche anzusprechen sein. 
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selves as amulets.: So Mr. Elworthy? disposes of the ‘“‘ladder’’’ 
by referring to two that he bought in Naples mounted like a charm, 
and by identifying’ a little bone sheep as a modern talisman. 
Surely one bone sheep ought to equal two terra-cotta lambs! How- 
ever, in my humble opinion, by no stretch of the imagination can 
lambs be regarded as a prophylactic against anything, except in so 
far, perhaps, as their fleeces might ward off the cold. In spite of the 
analogy of the mano pantea, the so-called “‘ Votive hand’’® of Roman 
times, such as might be consecrated to Sabazius,® or to Heliopolitan 
Zeus,’ or to the Syrian and Cappadocian Zeus Dolichenus,’ and 
in spite of other pantheistic monuments? like that statue of Father 
Bacchus which Ausonius! owned, and such modern combination 
amulets as the cimaruta,"' these clay plaques of ours display too 
many symbols that belong to the higher level of religious thought, 
and too many objects that are difficult to connect with deity at 
all for us to consider them dazorporaa against the maleficence of 
magic, although I am well aware of what multitudinous things can 
be connected with demonology, if the theorist once ignores chrono- 
logical and other troublesome considerations. Moreover, on the 
hypothesis that these are amulets, it is hard to explain the lack 
of unmistakable phallic symbols, especially where the number of 
figures on the discs can run as high as fifty. Even the hands fail to 
make any prophylactic gesture, and, worse still, that easily pictured 
object, the human eye, an apotropaeon of maximum potency, is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

But assuming for a moment that it is something holy, or something 
magical, or a combination of both, to what service did the Tarentine 
Greeks put it? Minervini thought that these discs were ex-votos 
which would be hung up in a temple.’ But some of them won’t 


1 This is a common identification. In the British Museum Cat. of Terra-cottas, 
1903, p. 446, §3, E129, we read: Circular Plate (Magical Disc?). Cf. Seligmann, 
op. cit. p. 167. 

APT OBO 

3 Upon the scala mystica (scala perfectionis, H. Bayley, The Lost Language of 
Mysticism, I, p. 32) as an amulet see Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
ee 318; Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, I, 126, pp. 36 ff. 

4H 374 

* Brit; Must Cat. of Bronzes, Nos. 829, 873-876, 3216; Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. 


‘Fascinum,’ p. 988, fig. 2886; Babelon et Blanchet, Cat. des Bronzes Antiques dela 


Bibliotheque Nationale, p. 460, Nos. 1064-1076; 1073-1076. 

6 Preller, Griechische Mythologie, p. 701; Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
feeligionsgeschichte, p. 1096, Note 1. 

7R. Dussaud, ‘Main Votive au Type de Jupiter Héliopolitain,’ R. Arch. Ser. 
FIV VoLsY, 1905, pp. 162 ff.; Gruppe, op. cit. p. 1583, Note 4. 

8 Gruppe, op. cit. p. 1583, Note 3; R. Dussaud, op. cit. p. 166. 
" 9 Roscher, s.v. ‘Panthea’ and ‘Pantes Theoi’; Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. ‘Panthea 

igna.’ 

10 Kpigr. 48=30 p. 330 Peiper: Libert patris signo marmoreo in villa nostra 
omnium deorum argumenta habentt. 

1 Cima di ruta ‘‘sprig of rue.’’ 

2 vans, p. 47; Minervini, Bulletttno Archeologico Napolitano, 1857. 
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hang, being completely circular, and with no holing, and where they 
could be suspended, how could the hierarchy of heaven feel grateful 
for mere moulds, such as most of them are? Let us at least guess 
that, if they had anything to do with religion at all, they served to 
manufacture real offerings. 

Mr. Evans declared? it ‘‘to be highly probable that they served 
for stamping cakes” in use on various religious occasions either for 
public or private cults,’* and he compares the similar appeal 
that is nowadays made to Deity and the stomach by eating “hot 
cross-buns,”’ or the Slavonic ‘‘ wheel-cakes.’’ He is also hospitable 
to the view that some of these disks may have served to impress 
their designs on cheeses, as similar stamps are employed to this day 
by the Russian Lapps.* 

Now I cannot deny that a culinary employment of our terra- 
cottas long appealed to me as possible. In the first place it must 
be noted that antiquity knew an extraordinary number of cakes. 
Athenaeus® names many dozens of cheese-cakes alone. Greeks 
used them for all sorts of purposes, especially at festivals of the 
gods. When one considers what were put into them and how 
indigestible they must have been, one can understand why they 
were sometimes given as prizes for those who were able to stay 
awake all night at a pannuchis,® and the thought is also inevitable 
that no amount of divine symbols could seem a superfluous protec- 
tion to one acquainted with either the ingredients or the ancient 
manner of cooking them. But, as Mr. Elworthy’ has cogently 
pointed out, too many of the disks are in such low relief that they 
would leave no significant impression upon material of such con- 
sistency as dough. Some are too large for cakes, some are camez and 
not intagliatz; some exhibit a border pattern which forbids their use 
for the purpose. Similar reasons militate against our accepting the 
conjecture of Lenormant® that they were used to make reliefs on 
the backs of bronze mirrors. Even were it technically possible, | 
the affront to such a valuable material as bronze would be too 
outrageous artistically. 

A certain lamp which we may call the Barone from its owner’s 
name led Elworthy astray in a different direction. Noting the 


1 Kvans, pp. 48-49. 
hie Heuzey also held this theory, Gazette Archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95, 

ote 1 

° Helpful upon this topic is Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III, 
pp. 57 ff. 
4 Evans, p. 50, note. 5 Athenaeus, XIV, 52 ff. 

§ Athenaeus, XIV, 56, p. 647 c: airac 6é G0Aa Tidevrar Tails mavvuxior TH StaypuT- 
pyoavre. 

2.8. p. 386; Pr. p. 71. 

8 Gazette a iiiqus, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95. According to his note 1, Baron 
de Witte and A. Dumont accepted his theory. 

Pee DD..ar7 fi. 
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appearances upon it of many of the same symbols in conjunction 
with the figure of a goddess, a cornucopia, patera, two serpents, 
a head, a crescent, sun, moon, eagle, dolphin, scabbard, club, sistrum, 
lyre, tongs, caduceus, thyrsus, cymbals, pomegranates and ear of 
corn, he concludes that the moulds were used to form the tops of 
lamps and the emblems pictured were intended to avert the evil eye. 
Later he seems to be dubious about this theory because several are 
not moulds but finished products... Many are certainly too large 
to have provided decorations for lamps. Moreover, they are un- 
necessarily crude and ugly, if they were to be used to adorn anything 
that either god or man could value. 

It seems to me that we must strike out on some entirely new line 
of investigation which will take into account all the factors. Would 
it not be more scientific to study these emblems and especially 
those that are hard to connect with either religion or superstition in 
connection with the history and social customs, the fauna and flora, . 
the manufacturing and commerce of the locality from which they 
came? What are some of the prominent facts about Tarentum 
that may be associated with our description of these mystifying 
terra-cottas? 

As a colony of Sparta, Tarentum would naturally be interested in 
the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. Her eponymous hero Taras, who 
once landed from a dolphin after a shipwreck, unless you insist it 
was Phalanthus,? insured a Tarentine worship of his father Posei- 
don.2 His mother was a nymph Satyra, whose head might, there- 
fore, appear with all propriety upon any insignia of the city. Hera- 
clea, a colony of Taras, shows the importance of Heracles, the club- 
ber, in this region. Molle Tarentum,* imbelle * in spite of the many 
wars it carried on with the help of foreign condottieri and mercena- 
ries, loved luxury and pleasure as scarcely Sybaris of the proverb at 
her worst. A Spartan colony, it was anything but a Spartan people. 
In Juvenal’s ‘‘wreathed, saucy and drunken Tarentum,”® there 
used to be more annual festivals than there were days in the year, 
so that our disks might well symbolize every god in the calendar of 
Hellas. Bunches of grapes recall the fame of the local wine which 
had no reason to be jealous even of Falernian itself.’ The natives,’ 


1 Pr. p. 69. — ; 

2 Paus. X, 13, 5; cf. Pollux, IX, 80. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 
V, pp. 307-308, shows how Studniczka has corrected the numismatists who have — 
taken the hero on the coins to be Taras; but the extent to which the ancients — 


3 Paus. X, 10, 4. 

4 Horace, Sat. II, 4, 34. 

5 Horace, Ep. I, 7, 45. 

6 Juv. VI, 297, coronatum ac petulans madidumque Tarentum. See C.G. Heyne, 
Opuscula, II, p. 226. 

7 Our authority is unimpeachable Hor. Od. II, 6, 19; cf. Mart. XIII, 125. On 
the monumental remains testifying to the cult of a Chthonic Dionysus see Evans, 
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indeed, seem to have passed all their time in drinking except when 
they were already too drunk to drink. It was the practice at 
Tarentum, says Aelian,' to imbibe from early morning, arriving at 
the state of intoxication by full-market-time, wep! r\jOovoay ayopav. 
T1Anfoveay might seem a case of transferred epithet when applied 
to the ayopa of such a bibulous community; and yet Athenaeus,? 
who certainly was prone to use a little wine for his stomach’s sake 
and his often infirmities, assures us that the Tarentine brand? was 
eVoTOMAXOS. 

An old oracle* called Tapavra a riova Sjuov.s There is every 
reason, therefore, to find grains and fruits figured among the dis- 
tinguishing insignia of the region. A fig leaf* would call to mind 
the special sweetness of the Tarentine’ variety of that fruit. Nuts 
of several sorts besides the chestnut also receive a special mention; 8 
so, too, the orchards® of the place and notably its pears.!? Then, 
we hear of distinctive vegetables such as leeks!" and beans.” The 
latter rather surprise us in such a Pythogorean sphere of influence. 

Furthermore, our disks may well portray wreaths, oil-flask and_ 
strigil. Not only did epicures match the Tarentine oil for excellence 
as a food with that of Venafrum itself,!= but the inhabitants seem 
to have kept their depilated skins sleek with ointments that were 
also made from the olive. When Pyrrhus” landed to help the 
Tarentines, one of his first jobs was to close up their gymnasia and 
public promenades, and to put a stop to their drinking-bouts and 
festivals, since the effeminate populace" loafed in the baths and 
strolled about, fighting out their country’s battles in talk instead 
of bloodshed. Many slackers left town rather than obey his 
disciplinary measures. 

Of course, the lambs have nothing to do with Demeter Malo- 
phoros,'’ but they speak for the region’s greatest commercial glory, 


1 Aelian, Var. Hist. XII, 30. 

? I, 48, p. 27 c. Compare the crapulous tale in Val. Max. V, 1,3; Quintilian, . 
VI, 3, 10. 

§ Cf. Pliny, N.H. XIV, 69. 

4Strab. VI, 3, 2, p. 279. 

* On the fertility of Tarentine territory see Serv. on Georg. 2, 197; 4, 125. 

SHE. p. 375. 

Peay VX V, 72. 

§ Pliny, N.H. XV, 90 and 93. 
- ®Serv. on Georg. 4, 125. 

10 Pliny, N.H. XV, 55 and 61. 

1 Colum. 8, 11; Mart. XIII, 18, 1. 

2 Theophr. de Caus. Plant. IV, 16, 2. 

Hor. Od. II, 6, 10. 

“ Athen. XII, 23, p. 522 D; cf. Ael. De Nat. Anim. XIII, 27. 

Pit. Pyrrh. 16. 

16 Their ideal was not to look forward to living but to live: ob wédd\ew add’ non 
Bidver, Athen. IV, 62, p. 166 F. Cf. Livy, XXXIX, 29, 41. 

“ As Lenormant conjectured, Gazette Archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95. 
The epithet is probably to be connected with Obstkultus rather than with Schaf- 


zucht (Paus. I, 44, 3), Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religiongeschichte, p. 
1179, note 1. 
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the wool from the flocks that browsed along the Galaesus, Martial’s 
pretiosa vellera,! the softest fleeces known to the ancient world.? 
All this may make us a little suspicious about those so-called tongs # 
which appear on so many of the plaques. They often look enough 
like sheep-shears to be so identified. Naturally the presence of 
many distaffs will not surprise us. We need not assign them to 
the Parcae, but rather to Tarentum herself and her inhabitants, as 
we shall see. Among the textiles woven in the local workshops was 
the noted, or, if women did not still display similar revelation- 
garments, I should say, notorious Tarantinidion.4 This was, indeed, 
much too light and transparent, Aerrov Kal dradavés, as Suidas® 
puts it, for us to blame the material of which it was made upon 
any sheep—not even a black one. To secure threads that could 
be woven into something sufficiently indecent and diaphanous to 
content the local taste,* garment-makers had to resort, not to the 
wool of a sheep, but to the so-called ‘‘ wool of the sea,’’’ the fila- 
ments of the pinna marina,’ which the Tarentines are still using to 
manufacture the same sort of delicate textiles.? 

Nor was the pinna marina the most important of the shellfish 
that made and make the Mare Picolo of Tarentum one of the great- 
est fishing-places in the world. Great shell-heaps still bear witness 
to the fame of her purple dye works. ‘The color from the Tarentine 
murex!® rivaled that which came from the shellfish of Tyre itself. 
As a matter of fact, our plaques might appropriately enough be 
dotted all over with creatures of the sea. Fishermen long con- 
stituted the chief population of Tarentum.' They speared the 
tunny with tridents and harpoons in the Ionian Sea, while from the 
waters of six miles of shallow inlet they collected the oyster,” the 
mussel, the sepia or cuttlefish, the pectines* or scallops, the conch 

1 Mart. XIII, 125; cf. V, 37, 2. | 

2 Colum. VII, 4. There are many references to its wool. 

3 If they are tongs, it is worthy of note that Tarentum also had some fame for 
its metal manufacturing, Pliny, N.H. XXXIV, 6, 11. : 

4 raparrividiov, the éofjs Tapavrivn. 

5 Suid. s.v. . 

6 Athen. XIV, 16, p. 622 B; Pollux IV, 104; VII, 76; Lucian, Calum. non temere — 
credendum esse 16. It was worn by courtesans, Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 7. . 

7 Tertull., de Pallio 3. ia 

876 mivycKdy OF tivnov Epyov. Suid. s.v. rapavrwidiov. Rewrov kat duadaves tudriov, — 
ov TavTws moppupo by, cs Tues dréhaBov. otTw Nixdorparos: ‘H+ 6é To dcadnua, dmep ; 
obp éri THs Kepadis elxe obuBodor 67 Kal wapripiov apxijs, TepioTagaca., elra mévror TQ 
TpAax Try meptBaroivoa, TO 6€ HY TapavTiidtoy NerTov TE Kal dobeves, Exel povory éré9n, 
Kar’ amopphnyvura’ 4 6&é wepradyet. In his notes Bernhardy, p. 1034 does not 
see how Lorentz, de Civ. Tarent. (pp. 12, 27) made out that it was manufactured — 


from the pinna marina. Hesych. Taparrivoy (Nicostrat. com. p. 290): iwéroy 
"YUV QLKELOV A\ewTOv, Kpwoaovs éxov €K TOU €VOS ae 

» Num. Chron. Ser. 3, Vol. IX, 1889, p. 66 

10 Cf. Hor. Ep. II, 1, 207; Schol. on Bhi. TL 4, 34; Pliny, N.H. IX, 39, 63. 

11 Arist. Pol. IV, 4, 1. It is no wonder that the Tarentine Leonidas composed — 
epigrams about them. 

12 Gell. VI, 16, 5. 

13 Hor. Sat. II, 4, 34. 
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and limpets. Ninety-three varieties of fish are still netted in 
-enormous numbers, Baedeker tells us, from one of the city’s bridges. 

If I reserve for final mention the honey of Tarentum, which 
Horace lauds as comparable to that produced by the Hymettian 
bees themselves,' and the beeswax which was also celebrated,” it 
is not because the fact is least in importance among the many I 
have been stressing when my final argument has been made. 

Can we wonder now that the shipping business of Tarentum was 
one of the most extensive of the ancient world?* Listen to Florus:4 
Tarentos, Lacedaemoniorum opus, Calabriae quondam et Apuliae 
totiusque Laconiae caput, cum magnitudine et muris portuque nobilis, 
tum mirabilis situ, quippe in tpsis Hadriani maris faucibus posita in 
omnis terras Histriam, Illyricum, Epiron, Achaiam, Africam, Siciliam 
vela demitirt. 

We have now thrown what illumination we could upon our terra- 
cotta plaques from Greek and Latin literature. In view of the 
fact that all of the Tarentine specimens are derived from one manu- 
factory near the agora,® the town-centre of business, and that so 
many of the designs car be connected with things somewhat peculiar 
to Tarentum, it is strange that apparently nobody has ever thought 
of the possibility that these disks had some utility in trade. 

But it isn’t merely upon these ugly and mysterious objects that 
Greek Taras has eternalized the glory of her products. We have 
an even fuller record of imperishable beauty upon one of the finest 
series of coins® that any Greek or other city ever produced. May 
they not throw an additional light upon the darksome problem of 





Cc 
Figure 11.—Corns or TARENTUM. 





our disks which no scientific investigation ought to have ignored? 
Who has not admired those silver pieces with Taras on his playful 
dolphin and the horseman on his always noble steed? And here, 
either as adjuncts to the figures or as symbols in the field, we find 
a large number of the very emblems with which we have been strug- 


1 Hor. Od. II, 6, 14; ef. Varro’s eulogy in Macrob. III, 16, 12, 

2 Nonius 27, s.v. ‘putus’. 

’ The locus classious, on this is Polybius. X, 1, 1. 

-4Florus I, (13) 18, 2 
art) YD. 68. 

6 The monumental treatise is, of course, that by Sir Arthur J. Evans in the Num. 
Chron. Ser. III, Vol. LX, 1889, pp. 1-228, to which the references in the following 
notes are made. 
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gling. There are altar! and double amphorae (Fig. 11la),? the bow 
in the hand of Taras,* caduceus,’ cantharus,° cicada,® club,’ cock,® 
Ionic capital of a column,’ cornspike,!® cornucopiae,!! crescent,’ 
cuttlefish," the distaff,!* constantly with the wool twisted round it in 
a spiral, dolphin," eagle,’ fillet,!” flower,!® bunch of grapes,!* horn,”° 
leaf,2! the murex shell,?? the nymph’s head,?* the owl,™ rhyton,” 
scallop shell, serpent,?’ star 7° of six, eight or twelve rays, often 
precisely like what I likened to a rosette or petalled flower, the 
thunderbolt (Fig. 11b),?® even a square tablet (Fig. 11¢)*° to relieve us 
of our worst trouble, the torch,*! trident,” tunny fish (Fig. 11c)%* and 
wreath.*4 Best of all, perhaps, is our discovery that the wheel- 
cross® and the arrangement of the symbols in the manner of spokes 
find a striking parallel in these coins (Fig. 11d).**° Note that the 
cross of the coins is the same trejlée or boutonée type that appears on 
the plaques. 

Such is the parallelism between our dischi sacri and the Tarentine 
coins, so far as space allows me to sketch it in words. If any one 
thing in small compass had to stand for Tarentum to a foreign 
trader’s eye, it could be one of these congeries of emblems which we 
have been studying. Stamped upon a waxen seal, or upon a clay 


1P, 19. 

2P. 140, No. 3; p. 141, No. 2, but especially p. 159, No. 7 and pl. VIII, 7. 

’'Taras or Phalanthus. See pl. IV, 8 and 12 and often. 

4P. 44, No. 2, Type E and p. 105, Typ eG. 

5 Plates Lit; 3 and SB ee and 3} TTX, 11; X, 5 and others. 

EPs, Type B, No. 2. 

TP, 134, Type D, No. 4. 

oP Viaks: 

9Pl. VI, 11; p. 161, No. 1; p. 179, Type D, No. 2 and p. 182, No. 6. 

10 P]. VII, 10; p. 160, No. 5; p. 178, Type C, No. 1, etc. 

1 PL ViLE, 2; TX, 125 X40 iy NO eee 

2) Pi xX, 8; p. 196, Type di Now: 

13 Pl, II, 4; ILI, 6; X, 4 and 7; XI, 4. 

4 Pl, VI, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10; VIII, 8; TX, 1; X1, 2 and 13) @ Sa) eee 

PL VIS 7, 103 Vib a 

16 Pl], VI, 1, 2, 3, 4; X,- 13; p. 14, No. 2, 3,4, ete: 

av PI, xe 12. 

18 PJ, ip. 9; XI, 14; p. 182, No. 2. 

Ph VIL, af 12: VIL, 11, 12; p. 68, Type 8; p. 177, No. 10; p. 182, No. 3. 

NET: VIII, 8. 

BOP A Lene 

2 Pl.-VI, 6; cf. p. 109. 

a3 Pi, 1x 6. 

Pore 105, Type F; p. 140, No. 2; p. 162, No. 1-6; p. 163, No. 7; p. 177, No. 8, 

all Sd fa, 4 and 6. 

26 Pl. II, 3, 5, 9; III, 11; V, 16; X, 1. 

27 Pl, VI, 11; VILL, il; x 163, ‘No. 7. 

28 Pl. IT, 7: IV, 10, 11; . 141, No. 2; pl. VIII, 6 and 11. 

29 Pl. V, 3; p. 140, No. b: pl. VILL, 2. 

Se PIS IN GO iaN Tes 

31 Pl, VITI, 13 and 14; XI, 11; p. 178, Type B, No. 1; p. 183, No. 7. 

BOP LA EE 10; LV tet, 7 V, L: Ape 11; pep bee 3, 4 a etc. Sometimes only 
the head appears. 

8P] 11S; ae, 8. 

84 Pl. III, 18; VII, 6; X, 3; p. 196, Second No. 1. 

ae ane meaning of this Eckhel, Nummz Veteris Anecdott, p. 32 cannot solve. 
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or gypsum surface, whether in relief or intaglio, the impression 
might be as peculiar to Tarentum as the ill-favored Athena and her 
owl to Athens, the whole Mediterranean world over. 

But we are not through with our problem yet. In these days 
when men are destroying the sacredness of everything holy, I may 
be pardoned if I make our dischi sacri also as profane as possible. 
I suspect that some, possibly many, conceivably all of those figures 
are really the symbol-signatures of Tarentine merchants or officials. 
It is not difficult to show that some of the objects on the Tarantine 
money mean that and nothing more. 

In Sir Arthur Evans’ epoch-making classification of the Tarentine 
‘“‘horsemen,’’? we find the following instances assembled. On a coin 
inscribed with the partly abbreviated name of Apollonius,* Apollo’s 
namesake, the shield of the rider bears as its device a rayed, solar 
emblem.* Another telltale type is that of a magistrate AEQN, 
whose own emblem must be the lion passant that figures below the 
dolphin on the same piece with his name.> Another official signa- 
ture, OAYMTTIS, is accompanied by the wreath of an Olympionika.® 
It is, therefore, more than probable that this was his family-badge 
as a play upon his name. Then there is AAIMAXO8 with his type 
parlant in the form of a galloping rider, bearing a torch, dais, as in 
a Lampadedromia.‘’ May we not, therefore, identify this as his 
signet signature? Similarly the constant association of an anchor 
with the coin-signature APISTI= leads to the conclusion that this 
would be the impression on his seals. A badge that looks curiously 
like the figure on our plaques which we have guessed to be a leaf 
is the flower that Taras holds on the drachms and didrachms signed 
by FHPAKAHTO8.° Conceivably, at any rate, it was that gentle- 
man’s private signet figure. HISTIAPXO& signs his money with his 
name and a bunch of grapes,’ a prototype of our anti-Volsteads. 
Another Tarentine APIZTOKPATHS couples his name with the rep- 
resentation of a term," perhaps his family szgnum. Nor can we 


1 Abh. Berl. Akad. 1874, Curtius, ‘Wappengebrauch und Wappenstil im Alter- 
thum,’ p. 96. 

2 Num. Chron. 1889, pp. 1-228. 

3 ATIOAAQN|IOZ]. 

4Qp. cit. p. 174. Of course, punning allusions are often found on Roman 
brick-stamps: a M. Rutilius Lupus chooses to accompany his name with a wolf; 
a cognomen Stephanus appears with a wreath, etc. C.J.L. XV, 19-20, etc. 

5 Op. cit. pp. 26, 174, 175 (Period 272-235 B.c.), pl. IX, 4. 

6 Op. cit. pp. 26 and 174, pl. X, 3. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 26 and 174, and 188-189. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 26 and 167, note 200, pl. IX, 1. (Period 272-235 B.c.) 

9 Op. cit. pp. 26, 167, Note 200 and 175, pl. [X, 9 and XI, 14. Cf. p. 182, No. 2. 
Whether this flower is the famous “‘hyacinth”’ of the Hyacinthian Apollo story 
must remain undiscussed here. The cult had been brought from the mother-city of 
Sparta. In general consult Roscher s.v. ‘Hyakinthos,’ p. 2764 and especially 
the Duc de Luynes in the Annal. dell’ Inst. I, pp. 237 ff. and Panofka, op. cit. 
p. 342. 

0 Op. cit. pp. 26, 174, 177, No. 10 and p. 182, No. 3. 

11 Op. cit. p. 174, pl. IX, 11. (Period 272-235.) 
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be surprised if NIKOKPATHS displays a palm branch in the hand 
of his horseman.’ If I stop here, it is in order not to exhaust my 
reader’s patience; for I have not yet exhausted the list.? 

Now, even confining myself to the readily accessible inscrip- 
tions® on terra-cotta vessels, if I may resort to a later date, I can 
easily adduce the same sort of emblems connected with Greek 
names that we have been noting on the coins upon a purely com- 
mercial article. It is hard to believe that they are arbitrarily 
chosen manufacturer’s marks; it is more natural to think that they 
are the personal insignia of individuals. Thus, the jars of Thasos 
displayed such attributes in the impressions of the seals that are 
stamped into their clay as the lyre,t amphora,® dolphin,* palm,’ 
caduceus,® female head,? crab,!° herm," leaf,!? bee** and club.“ 
Upon the jars of Rhodes we find stamped, not only many of these, — 
but also other parallels to what we find on our disks and on the 
Tarentine coins. Of course, for the island’s name we frequently 
find the rose as a type parlant,” but then we have besides such 
emblems as stars,!® the sun,” trident,'® cornucopia,’® wreath”? and 
grapes.”' Cnidian ware again extends our list of parallels with its 
ivy leaf,” thunderbolt,’ altar,24 dolphin,® and ear of grain,” although 

the commoner devices there are the anchor, oar, trident, caduceus 
or some part of a ship, all of which recall, as do the similar figures 
on Tarantine products, the great maritime interests that character- 
ized the place. We can even find the symbol of the open hand ”? 


1 Op. cit. pl. IX, 14. 

2 Op. cit. p. 174, instances IOP for IOPKA®, dialectic for AOPKA® with a deer for 
the symbol. 

3 Dumont, Inscriptions Céramiques, is my source. There are often many cases 
of the same impression, though I cite but one. For the use of figures of plants 
and animals on signet gems I need hardly refer specifically to the instances in 
Imhoof-Blumer und Keller, Tier und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen. 

4 Op..cu;s p. 61, No: 6; ple tv, oe 

8 Op. Cth. D: 61, No. 6, pl. VI, 14. 

6 Op: cit. p. 62, No. 15, pl. IV, 22. 

7 Op. cit. p. 63, No. 18, pl. VI, 16. 

® Op. Cit. D: 64, No. 26. 

S Oprciiop: 65, No. 29, pl. V, 26. 

1 = Chet, 68, No. 48, pl. IV, 6. 

11 Op. cit. p. 71, No. 72, pl. IV, 19. 

») 





12 Op. cit. p. 72, No. 81, pl. VIL, 12s 
13 Op. cit. p. 73, No. 89. 

14 Op. cit. p. 74, No. 114, pl. VI, 7. 
15 Op. cit. p. 80, No; 25. 

16 Op. cit. p. 82, No. 42. 

11 Op. cit. p. 84, No. 58. 

18 Op. cit. p. 95, No. 137 

19 Op, cit. p. 103, No. 202 

20 Op. cit. p. 111, No. 260 

21 Op. cit. p. 119, No. 5 

22 Op. cit. p. 145, No. 19. 

23 Op. cit. p. 155, No. 81. 

24 Op. cit. p. 196, No. 325 

2% Op. cit. p. 246, No. 6 

26 Op. cit. p. 279, No. 45° 

27 Op. cit. pl. IX, 3. 
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among these signet figures and, curiously enough, a parallel! for 
the mysterious figure 8 of our terra-cotta plaques. For the instances 
which I have given I had to sift the collections of Dumont in his 
Inscriptions Céramiques de Gréce. An article in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies? supplements his corpus and gives me from the 
amphorae of Antiparos once more the familiar bunch of grapes? 
and also the crescent.‘ 

But, you may say, while wine-dealers of Thasos, Rhodes, Cnidus,® 
etc. may have used their picture-signatures for trade purposes, 
that does not prove a similar practice for Tarentum.* Well, if 
evidence for about the close of the fourth century, which I take it, 
is about the date of our disks, evidence coming from Tarentum’s 
own colony of Heraclea, will serve also for the usages of the mother- 
city, perhaps, any lingering doubts will disappear. In the Greek 
inscriptions on the Tabulae Heracleenses’ each man’s name is 
prefixed with the statement of his family-badge, and I leave it to 
you whether it does not read quite like our tabulations of the 
‘devices upon the Tarentine disks and of the figures represented on 
the coins. Here is the way they ® run: 


flower or flowers =4v6eyov or avOeua 
bunch of grapes = Borpus 
caduceus = KApUKELOV 
trident = Optvaé 
capital of column = = émuorbALov 

a hand ora foot =vyvtoy 

ship’s beak — = €uBoros 
shield = TEATOA 

tripod = Tpimovs 
leathern thongs = gphalpwripes ? 
wash-basin = NwTH pov 
chest or coffer = KLBWTLOV 


My tentative conclusion, then, is that our Tarentine disks may 


1Qp. cit. pl. XIV, 58. 

2Vol. VI, p. 192. 

3 VI, p. 193, No. 1 and No. 5. 

4VI, p. 193, No. 4. 

5 For connections of Cnidus and Taras see Herod. III, 138. 

6 Tarentum was never a pottery centre, H. B. Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, 
II, p. 486; cf. I, p. 85. 

7 C.1.G. III 5774-5775. 

8 The editor, p. 710, argues that since the same gens has several symbols for its 
different members, these must be family insignia. The xSwrov or box is set 
down for both of the sons of Philotas, Bormion and Arcas. See on this Num. 
Chron., Ser. III, Vol. TX, p. 25, Note 41. 

9 We wonder whether these leathern thongs or latchets may not be what we 
surmised were fillets among the devices of the plaques. 
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be a sort of compound seal, a composite of signets,! peculiar in its 
design to Tarentum, used for commercial purposes and recognized 
as Tarentine in every maritime city, Pompeii, Pozzuoli or any other 
that you choose, quite as a souvenir bearing the representation of 
the Colosseum will now stand for Rome the whole world over. 
Pressed in the wax of Tarentum or upon a seal of clay or gypsum, 
concave or convex,” it matters little which, the crude pictures* 
symbolized the social and religious life of the place as well as its 
fauna and flora, upon many a bale and jar‘ for any man who had 
eyes to see or a Greek imagination to fancy—no rudimental faculty 
like our own, as perhaps alas! I for one have exemplified in my 
own paper. 

As for the plaques in relief,® they may have been used as negatives 
for the moulds, or stamped their impress as an intaglio on the wax, 
or may even have been merely attached to merchandise. It is, in 
fact, this last explanation that one is tempted to offer for certain 
small, flat disks® from our same city of Taranto, which have also 
puzzled their finders. These are stamped with just what one might 
expect to see figured on a signet ring and are perforated like many 
of our dischi sacri, so that they could receive a cord.’ 

Finally, we may say a few words about the mechanics of these 
sealings. Signets seem to be among the oldest monumental objects 
in the world. Already in literature Herodotus® tells us of the 
adhesive clay, the yj onuayrpis, and Aristophanes® of the little 
cases, koyxat, that were sometimes affixed to protect this brittle 
sealing-earth.?° 

Far back in Mycenaean times, as, for instance, the excavations in 
eastern Crete, at Kato Zakro, indicate,!! merchants seem to have 


1 Since the delivery of this paper at New Haven before the Archaeological 
Institute of America, my colleague, Professor W. N. Bates, has made the ingenious 
suggestion to me that a business-house might keep such a composite representation 
of their clients’ signet-figures for ready reference in identifying their seals. 

2 It would be natural to hang them up when not in use. This accounts for some 
of them having handles and holes. 

3 The economy of employing pictographs instead of the careful lettering of a 
name must have appealed to the ancient to an extent not justified today. 

4 We must not forget that the zifo. were often comparable in size to our 
hogsheads (H. B. Walters, Hist. of Ancient Pottery, I, p. 151), and none of our 
disks would be too large to stamp clay or plaster that served to stopper or close 
them. 

5 Of course, inscriptional stamps may have their lettering either sunk or in 
relief. Babelon-Blanchet, Cat. des Bronzes, Nos. 2329, 2339, 2346. 

6 J.H.S. VII, 1886, pp. 41 f.; Gazette Archéologique, VII, p. 166. 

7 It may not be a wild guess that those stamped with the Greek for “‘half-obol’”’ 

-were attached by custom-house officers who had exacted that amount of duty or 
some other fee. I cannot subscribe to the theory enunciated in J.H.S. IV, 1883, 
p. 157. For the method of attachment compare Abh. Berl. Akad. 1874, Curtius, 
‘Wappengebrauch und Wappenstil,’ p. 89. 

8 Herod. II, 38. 

9 Aristoph. Wasps, 585. 

10 They were still using cretula, terra sigillata in Roman times, Cic. in Verr. IV, 


26, 58. 
1 J.HS. XXI, p. 339, XXII, p. 76; R. M. Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, p. 26. 
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sealed their goods. R. M. Dawkins in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens! tells us just how they stoppered their jars with 
clay? and then stamped it with signet-figures, which anticipate 
those which we have been studying. On one of them, indeed, we 
find nine impressions® of a lentoid gem; for even then the number 
of sealings seems to have been of some importance. Of later 
examples, there is a cake of gypsum from the neck of an amphora 
impressed with the word ix6ds and with two numerals. 

But the clearest light upon the manner in which mercantile seals 
might be made comes from discoveries during the excavations that 
Hogarth, Grenfell and Hunt conducted in 1895-1896 on the site 
of Karanis in the Fayum.’ In a Roman house of about 150 a.p. 
there were found clay-sealings, some from the mouths of bottles, 
others from the sides of wooden boxes of which they still showed 
the mark of the cord-fasteners, others that had sealed parcels which 
apparently had been wrapt in papyrus. Although Nile mud is 
hardly a choice material to receive the impress of an intaglio, seals 
showing the busts of deities and symbols, such as a ram, a crescent 
and a vulture, are discernable. The parallelism of some of the 
devices with contemporary coin types was notable, as it is in our 
present problem. 

Finally, even among my few examples I should instance a hemi- 
spherical clay sealing of the second century of our era from Egypt, 
which is now in the British Museum,’ since it carries eight impres- 
sions of signet gems and still displays on its flat side traces of some 
textile fabric and the incisions caused by cords, with pieces of the 
strings still in them. 

In any case where it was essential to protect an official document 
or to make many individuals responsible for its contents, multiple 
sealing would serve a useful purpose.* The Greeks, indeed, had 
the worst possible reputation for tampering with seals and for other 
official dishonesty. Best known, of course, is their arraignment by 
Polybius:* ‘‘Greek statesmen, if entrusted with a single talent, 
though safeguarded by ten checking-clerks, as many seals, and 
twice as many witnesses, yet cannot be induced to keep faith.” 
There was, then, a perpetual motive for gathering together such a 


1 XVI, p. 10. 

2 The method is probably described in literature in a passage in Petron, 114; 
adlataé sunt amphorae vitreae diligenter gypsatae quarum in cervicibus pittacia erant 
adfixa cum eo titulo: Falernum opimianum annorum centum. Cf. Hor. Od. III, 

’ 
3’ Compare Brit. Mus. Guide to the Exhib. Illustrating Gr. and Roman Life, p. 166. 
4 J.HS. IV, 1883, p. 158. 

’BS.A. XVI, pp. 290-291, H. B. Walters. 
§ J.H.S, XXVI, 1906, p. 39. 
7 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terra-cottas, p. 443, E 93. 
8 Cf. Demosthenes X XVIII, 5=837; C.I.A. Suppl. 104, 39-40; Foucart, B.C.H. 
XIII, 1889, pp. 451 f.; C.I.G. 3137, 87-88. 
® Polybius, VI, 56. 
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congeries of emblems as appears upon our disks. Their precise use 
whether as a seal, or as a sort of trademark, or what you will, being 
no Oedipus, I dare not divine. That it was neither religious nor 
superstitious but rather secular, I hope that I have made more 
than probable. 


WALTON Brooks McDANIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Institute 
of America 


THE TRADITION OF ANTENOR AND ITS HISTORICAL 
POSSIBILITY 


“Tam primum omnium satis constat Troia capta in ceteros saevitum esse Trotanos: 
duobus, Aeneae Antenorique, et vetusti iure hospitit et quia pacis reddendaeque 
Helenae semper auctores fuerunt, omne ius belli Achivos abstinuisse; casibus deinde 
variis Antenorem cum multitudine Enetum, qui seditione ex Paphlagonia pulsi et 
sedes et ducem rege Pylaemene ad Troiam amisso quaerebant, venisse in intimum maris 
Hadriatict sinum, Euganeisque, qui inter mare Alpesque incolebant, pulsis, Enetos 
Trovanosque eas tenuisse terras. Et in quem primum egress sunt locum Trota voca- 
tur, pagoque inde T'roiano nomen est: gens universa Veneti appellati.’’—Liv. I, 1. 


Amone the minor cruelties of fate there is, perhaps, none more 
unkind than to be assigned the réle of companion to a celebrity and 
to fill the part of amicable shadow to a better advertised or possibly 
more brilliant associate. Fidus Achates, Patroclus, Pylades, to a 
great extent submerge their own individuality in that of their com- 
panions. A somewhat similar lot has befallen Antenor, who set out 
with Aeneas after the Trojan War and whose adventures are summed 
up by Livy in the brief phrase ‘‘ various vicissitudes,’’ while the tale 
of Aeneas has filled more pages than one would venture to guess. 

The predominant importance of Aeneas in the history of Italy has 
overshadowed his colleague who, however, deserves to be rescued 
from comparative oblivion and to be cleared of the accusation which 
transformed the discreet old hero of the Iliad, the respectable 
and surely congenial companion of the pious Aeneas, into a traitor 
and launched him with tarnished reputation on his further ad- 
ventures. Aeneas, too, was smirched by the same scandal; evi- 
dently it was inconceivable that anyone could have escaped from 
Troy without treachery, and the friendliness of Antenor towards 
Menelaus and Odysseus as ambassadors of the Greeks, his chivalrous 
appreciation of the qualities of his enemy Odysseus, his gentle man- 
ner towards Helen, his advice to restore her to the Greeks, were 
interpreted by later writers to mean that Antenor could not have 
been loyal to the Trojan cause. Indeed, the story that a leopard’s 
skin was hung upon the door of Antenor in order that the Greeks 
might spare his house had become so much the current version that 
it was represented by Polygnotus in his ‘‘ Destruction of Troy” at 
Delphi.? 

But there is not a suggestion of this in Homer’s charming picture 
of the sage seated upon the tower at the Scaean gate among the 
elders who “had now ceased from battle for old age, yet were they 

1 Strabo, XIII, 1, 53. 

* Paus. X, 27, 2. 
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right good orators, like grasshoppers that in a forest sit upon a tree 
and utter their lily-lke voice.’’! 

A kind of rejuvenation is implied by Livy, for the leader of a 
wholesale migration of a people in search of new homes in a distant 
land can hardly have been a very old person far beyond the fighting 
age. In other respects Livy’s Antenor is much like Homer’s and_ 
escaped the severity of the Greeks because of the ancient tie of 
hospitality and the advice to restore Helen and bring about peace, in 
both of which he is closely associated with Aeneas.? This, too, is in 
accord with Homer, who tells how two of Antenor’s sons, “‘Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, well skilled in all the ways of war,’’ accompanied 
Aeneas, leader of the Dardanians.? Thus there was a close connec- 
tion between Aeneas and Antenor from the earliest times of which we 
have any record, and Livy is not whitewashing the founder of his 
native Patavium when he presents him as an eminently respectable 
character. 

But although Antenor himself was too old to take part in the 
fighting, he was well represented by his sons, several of whom dis- 
tinguished themselves and fell in their country’s cause. Homer 
mentions eleven, and in a few words individualizes each: Helicaon, 
who had married Laodice, the fairest of Priam’s daughters;‘ the in- 
separable Archelochus and Acamas, the former of whom “‘no coward, 
nor born of cowards, but brother of horse-taming Antenor, or a 
child, for he most clearly favoureth his house,” was slain by Ajax 
and was avenged by his brother, young Acamas, like unto the im- 
mortals, who “boasting terribly,” slew Promachus,’ and after having 


escaped from Peneleus fell a prey to the spear of Meriones.6 Ajax — 


claimed another victim in Laodamas, leader of the foot-men,’ while 
Demoleon, ‘‘brave stemmer of battle,’”’ fell pierced in the temples 


through his bronze-cheeked helmet by the spear of Achilles. Noble | 


Agenor, a princely man and strong, fared better against Achilles, for 
he fought him like a leopardess going forth from a deep thicket, 


standing his ground till he put Achilles to the proof, and when his — 
spear which struck the greave of Achilles with a terrible noise — 
bounded back and Achilles rushed at him, Apollo shrouded him in a ; 
mist and took his place. By-his courageous resistance of Achilles, 
Troy was for the time being saved from capture by the Achaeans; — 
Agenor had earlier gathered with the chiefs, Hector and Aeneas, and ~ 


his two brothers, Polybus and Acamas, ready to meet the onslaught of 


; 


the Greeks.!°: Of Polybus we know nothing further, while another — 


son, Laodocus, a stalwart warrior, is mentioned only as the form — 


1 J]. II, 150 ff. 6 Jl. XVI, 342-344, 
ai Avett: 771, XV, 516-517. 
371. 11, 819-823; XII, 99-100. 871. XX, 395 ff. 


471. III, 122-124; Paus. X, 26, 3. 971. XXI, 545 ff. 
5 Il, XIV, 463-489. 10 J], XT, 59-60. 
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under which Athene appeared to Pandarus.!. Still another son, 
Coon the eldest, had wounded Agamemnon, but sacrificed his own 
life in trying to rescue his brother Iphidamas,’ who in certain respects 
is the most interesting of the sons of Antenor. 

No less striking is the picture of Antenor’s wife, Theano, the fair- 
cheeked priestess of Athene, going to the temple with the robe which 
she laid on the knees of the beauteous-haired Pallas with the prayer 
that Diomedes might be laid low, and with the promise of rich 
sacrifice ‘‘if thou wilt have mercy on the city and the Trojans’ wives 
and little children.”” Kind and tender-hearted, she brought up 
Pedaeus, Antenor’s bastard son, carefully like to her own children, 
and was beautiful as well as good.4’ She was the daughter of Cisseus, 
king in Thrace,® and it was to his grandfather that Iphidamas had 
been sent when a child to be reared in the king’s hall in that land rich 
in soil, the mother of sheep. Not even the king’s daughter for bride 
could keep him there, for he started at the first news of the coming of 
the Achaeans, with twelve ships that followed after him. These he 
left in Percote, but went himself by land to Ilios, and there he was 
the first to encounter Agamemnon, who furiously, like a lion, smote 
his neck with the sword and unstrung his limbs.° 

It seems almost incredible that in the face of actions like these on 
the part of Antenor’s sons, Antenor himself could ever have been 
perverted into a traitor capable of betraying the city for whose sake 
he had lost so much, but in the course of time accretions and in- 
consistencies had been added to the story. In the painting in the 
Lesche at Delphi, Theano appears with her children, Glaucus and 
EKurymachus, otherwise unknown, while to Antenor is given a 
daughter, Crino, who carries a baby inherarms. Pausanias depicts 
the members of the family group as sorrowful, while servants load a 
coffer and other goods on the back of an ass.’ This was at any rate 
a more comfortable way of moving than that adopted by Aeneas, 
and it suggests a dignified and decent exit even if not a cheerful one. 

Homer makes no connection between Antenor and the Eneti of 
Paphlagonia, who were still under the leadership of Pylaemenes in 
the Iliad,’ but Livy is closer to Strabo’s version which states that the 
Eneti, when they lost their leader, crossed to Thrace . . . and 
reached Venetia, and that according to some, Antenor and his sons 
took part in the migration and settled at the head of the Adriatic.® 


1 Tl, 1V, 87. 

271i. LX, 53; Paus. V, 19, 1 (on Chest of Cypselus). 

ait: al, 348-263. 

4 TI. VI, 298 ff.; V, 69-71. 

5 Vergil, Aen. V, 535-538; X, 705 and Serv. ad loc., make Hecuba a daughter of 
Cisseus, a further ‘connection between Troy and Thrace. 

wets a 221-246. 

7 Paus. X, ht SAEM 

8 Tl. II, 850-851. 

® Strabo, XII, 3, 8. 
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The most generally accepted modern view is that these two far- 
separated areas are associated merely because of the chance resem- 
blance of the names, and Dr. Leaf thinks that there was no tribe of 
Eneti, but that é ’Ever@v is local rather than tribal and may be 
derived from a town called ’Everai or ’Everoi.! 

If for the present we lay aside the question of who were the Veneti 
of Italy and what connection they may have had with others of a 
similar name, we may get some light on the subject by tracing the 
later history of Antenor and, if possible, the route which he took to 
Italy. Livy does not help us here. All we learn from him is that 
Antenor and Aeneas followed different paths after the sack of the 
city; that is, in the hazy period of the Dark Ages when the transition 
from the Bronze to the Iron Age was taking place, at a time when the 
VI city, or Mycenean Troy, was a smoking ruin and the VII city of 
the Early Iron Age had scarcely come into being. 

Is it possible to reconstruct the route which Antenor may have 
taken? The literary evidence suggests little beyond the story that 
he arrived in Italy, near the head of the Adriatic, and does not de- 
termine whether he came by land or by sea. According to one 
version the sons of Antenor went to Cyrene,? but this is not said of 
Antenor himself. Servius tells us that Antenor came with his wife, 
Theano, and his sons, Helicaon and Polydamas, and other compan- 
ions, to Illyria, and having been involved in war by the Euganei and 
King Veleso, he was victorious and founded the city of Padua.’ Livy 
says that when the Heneti and Trojans reached Italy they expelled 
the Euganei, who dwelt between the sea and the Alps, and took pos- 
session of the country.4 Antenor and his followers, then, were not 
pioneers settling in wild country among barbarous tribes and bring- 
ing civilization for the first time to that district, but like Aeneas in 
Latium they found other peoples established and contended with 
them for possession of the land. Unlike Aeneas and his Trojans 
who according to tradition, fused with the earlier inhabitants and 
formed the Latins, the companions of Antenor are said to have driven 
out the Euganei and taken over their territory. History is full of 
instances where one tribe or race is stated to have been expelled or 
even exterminated by the newcomers, but the complete wiping out 
or displacement of a people is a thing which seldom happens in fact. 
Massacres and butcheries are fortunately the exception rather than 
the rule, and in this case the Euganei were merely expelled, and there 
is no reason to believe that they all went away leaving none to live 
under the new masters. Probably some of the Euganei remained 
behind when the majority were pushed northwards and westwards 
towards Lake Garda, Iseo and the country north of Brescia, where 


1 Leaf, Troy, pp. 285-287. 3 Serv. ad Aen. I, 242. 
2 Pindar, Pyth. V, 83. ‘Live lias 
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the names of the Trumpilini and Camunni survived in the valleys.! 
Excavations testify to a varied population in northeastern Italy, 
interpreted by some as the Huganei and their conquerors, the 
Veneti. Livy’s narrative indicates that Veneti and Trojans shared 
in this conquest, since the whole people was known by the former 
name, while the place of landing was called Troy, as was the tradition 
about Aeneas, and the canton was called Trojan. 

Is Livy merely proceeding along conventional lines and making 
the hero of his own district a sort of double of Aeneas, or can we 
really find any trace of Trojan connections in the northern part of 
Italy? Can we link the civilization of Troy with that which ex- 
tends around the head of the Adriatic and branches into the two 
peninsulas, the Italian and the Balkan, on both sides of the sea? I 
believe that we can, and that a careful study of the places where re- 
mains of a similar character occur will suggest the route Antenor 
may have taken, and will show that Livy’s account reflects a true 
happening which passed into the tradition he relates. 

A puzzling question is why Livy does not connect Antenor with 
his own Padua, as has been done by others,’ since it offered him an 
excellent chance to claim as long and distinguished an ancestry for 
his city as for Rome itself. There is no suggestion in Livy that 
Antenor was a family skeleton in spite of Servius’s comment that 
Livy regards him as a Trojan traitor; Servius has absolutely no 
ground for laying the responsibility at Livy’s door, wherever the 
story may have arisen. But when to this day the tomb of Antenor 
is exhibited as one of the sights of Padua,* Livy’s reticence on the 
point is extraordinary. 

The connection of Antenor with Padua was observed into im- 
perial times. Games which were celebrated every thirty years in 
his honor‘ are said by Tacitus to have been instituted by Antenor 
himself, the fugitive from Troy. 

The traditional text calls them ludis cetastis and everyone agrees 
that cetastis is corrupt. Of the attempted emendations® the only 
possible one seems to me caestatis, ‘‘games of the cestus.”’ This 
type of boxing match was exceedingly popular among the Greek 
and Trojan heroes, and the descriptions by Homer, Apollonius 
- Rhodius, Theocritus and Vergil® are admirably illustrated by the 
scenes on the bronze repoussé cistae and sztulae from this vicinity 
which show the contestants equipped for the struggle while the 


1 Pliny, N.H. III, 20, 1383-134. 
* Serv. ad Aen. I, 242. 
3 aan C. Foligno, Padua (Mediaeval Towns), pp. 177-178 and illustration 
on p. 27. 
4Tac. Ann. XVI, 21; Dio Cass. LXIT, 26. 
5 See Furneaux, Tac. Ann. ad loc.; or Oxford text. 
6 Jl. XXIII, 653-699; Arg. II, 25-97; Aen. V, 361-484. 
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prize, generally a helmet, is placed in the foreground. One reason 
for the death of Thrasea Paetus at the hands of Nero was that he had 
assisted at these games in his native Padua but absented himself 
from the Juvenalia at Rome. Tacitus’s statement that Thrasea had 
also performed in the habit of a tragedian suggests that jealousy of 
Paetus may have had as much influence with Nero as mere indigna- 
tion at Paetus’s supposed indifference. 

The literary evidence may be summed up as follows: Homer’s 
Antenor is a wise old man with friendly connections with the Greeks, 
associated in cordial relations with Aeneas, and the father of many 
sons who fellfor Troy. Huis wife was a Thracian and one of his sons 
was brought up at the court of his maternal grandfather. 

Livy tells no details of Antenor’s early history except to couple 
him with Aeneas as the recipient of good treatment from the Greeks 
which enabled them to escape from Troy. He adds that Antenor 
passed through various vicissitudes, reached the head of the Adriatic 
with the Heneti of Paphlagonia, whose leader he had become, ex- 
pelled the Euganei, took the country, and that the place where they 
first landed was called Troy, the canton named Trojan, but the 
nation in general called Veneti. 

Vergil’s Antenor comes up the Illyrian coast past the Liburnians 
to the gulf’s head and beyond the springs of Timavus. He builds 
Patavium for the Trojans, thus giving them a place and name. 
Servius adds Antenor’s wife and two sons to the party, and calls 
the king of the Euganei Veleso. He says it was not Illyria nor 
Liburnia, but Venetia, which Antenor held, while Strabo tells 
us that Antenor and his four sons, with the surviving Heneti, 
are said to have escaped into Thrace, and thence into Henetica on 
the Adriatic. 

Antenor’s connection with Italy is post-Homeric; he reaches there 
from the head of the Adriatic either by land or sea along the coast of — 
Illyria. Presumably there were two routes he might have taken 
from Thrace, either via the Danube valley or across the mountains to. 
the Illyrian coast. Before considering the geographical possibilities, 
it may be as well to take a brief glance at the remains in northeastern ~ 
Italy in order that we may recognize them if they occur along the 
route. 

The district in northeastern Italy known as Venetia is scarcely 
capable of exact definition, since its boundaries varied at different 
times. 

Even in the days of recorded history it belonged successively to 
the Veneti, the Cisalpine Gauls and the X Region of Augustus, while 


1 Bertrand et Reinach, Les Celtes dans les vallées du P6 et du Danube, pp. 112- 
116; figs. 69, 72, 74. 
2 Aen, I, 349-948. 
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tradition has already indicated a very mixed population for an earlier 
date. } 

Border towns are spoken of as belonging now to the Veneti, now to 
the Gauls, Rhaetians or Euganei, and the river boundaries are vari- 
ously stated as extending from somewhere about the Adige on the 
west to the Formio or the Timavus on the east.! 

In prehistoric times the frontiers were doubtless as uncertain as 
our information, and it is futile to try to circumscribe too exactly the 
habitat of a people who were constantly at war with their neighbors. 
With the coming of the Gauls the Veneti remained like an island in a 
sea of Gallic tribes and were included in Cisalpine Gaul. Roman 
colonies of the third and second centuries B.c. doubtless added an- 
other element to the population. 

Under Augustus Regio X included Venetia and Istria. The as- 
sociation of Venetia with the territory to the east around the head of 
the Adriatic rather than with the western territory held by the Gallic 
tribes appears to rest on a sound racial as well as geographical basis, 
for the Veneti were incessantly fighting with their neighbors the 
Gauls, and although in the course of time they became almost in- 
distinguishable from them in respect to customs and dress, they pre- 
served their own language.2 They sometimes took the side of the 
Romans against the Gallic tribes of the Cisalpine area and appear to 
have been rather more advanced than some of their neighbors, for 
Livy speaks of the importance of Patavium in 302 and contrasts the 
Veneti with their contemporaries the [llyrians, Liburnians and 
Istrians, ‘‘gentes ferae et magna ex parte latrociniis maritimis tn- 
fames.”’ 3 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to solve the problem of the race of 
the very ancient Veneti on the basis of the similarity of their name 
with those of peoples elsewhere. A strange combination of Greeks 
and Trojans might easily be postulated for central New York State 
with its Troy and Ilion, its Ithaca and Syracuse, if we were otherwise 
ignorant of its history. 

Of the Paphlagonian Eneti we have already spoken, and other 
people named Veneti lived near the Baltic region. Still better 
known are the Gaulish Veneti in Armorica against whom Caesar 
fought. Peoples named Veneti may in the Early Iron Age have 
spread northward from the Hallstatt area along the amber route to 
the Baltic, westward across Gaul, and southward into Italy, since 
there is a certain resemblance among these culture areas, but any 


1Pliny, N.H. III, 18, 126-128; 19, 129-132; Strab. V, 1. See also Nissen 
Ital. Landeskunde, I, pp. 488-493; II, Pt. I, pp. 211-225; Smith, Dict. of Greek and 
Rom. Geog., s.v. ‘ Venetia.’ 

2 Polyb. IT, 17. 
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element common to them all must have become considerably 
modified by the tribes with whom they came into contact. 

The ancients had their own views as to the origin of the Veneti. 
Strabo believed them to be Gauls akin to those whom Caesar had 
met on the borders of the ocean, and who invaded Italy, but he ex- 
presses his personal opinion with a certain reserve;! while Polybius 
says their civilization is much the same, but their language entirely 
different. Herodotus calls them an Illyrian tribe, and connects 
them with the Illyrians on the other side of the Adriatic.2 The 
resemblance between the Venetic and Illyrian languages* would be 
another point in favor of associating the Veneti with the Lllyrians 
rather than with the Gauls. 

The supposed relationship between the Adriatic Veneti and 
Homer’s Paphlagonian Eneti might be explained by the hypothesis 
that both were Thracians or Illyrians whom migrations had scattered 
to Asia Minor and to Italy. The commonly accepted view of migra- 
tions of Phrygians and other tribes to Asia Minor where they formed 
a considerable element in the Troad and elsewhere makes a Thracian 
migration to Paphlagonia entirely within the bounds of possibility. 

Pliny says the Veneti were of Trojan race and quotes Cato as his 
authority for the statement. Certainly the Trojans were of very 
mixed stock and a good share of European blood went to their 
making. 

On the basis of the literary statements alone there is plenty of 
evidence regarding their customs and career to differentiate the 
Veneti from their neighbors.> The archaeological remains as well 
as certain ethnological survivals to this day® point to the same con- 
clusion. 

The persistence of their own language is supplemented by a certain 
permanence of racial characteristics that survived the successive in- 
vasions which the territory of the Veneti experienced. Livy points 


1 Strabo, IV, 4, 1. 

2 Hdt. Lp 196; d’Arbois de J ubainville, Les premiers habitants de l’ Europe, I, p. 
301. 

3 Piganiol, Hssai sur les origines de Rome, p. 78, and particularly n. 8. 

4 Pliny, N.H. III, 19, 130. 

5 Their importance i in the amber trade, giving rise to the identification of the Po 
with the Eridanus of northern Europe; the sale of daughters by auction to the 
suitor bidding highest (Hdt. I, 196); fondness for black garments called mourning 
for Phaethon (Scymn. Ch. 396) : their success in horse-breeding, said by Strabo to 
be the cause of their claim of descent from Antenor and the “‘horse-training Tro- 
jans” (V, 212, 215). This last pursuit is thought by some to be the result of the 
conquests of Dionysius of Syracuse who kept a stud in the Po valley (Nissen, op. 
cit. I, p. 490). Against this view see the reference to Venetic horsemen as victors 
at Olympia i in the seventh century (Aleman in Bergk, P.L.G. III, 834; ee 
op. cit, p. 222; n. 5), 

§ Dottin, Les anciens peuples de l'Europe, p. 234; Ripley, Races of Europe, pp. 
257-258; Semple, ‘The Barrier Boundary ‘of the Mediterranean Basin and Its 
Northern Breaches as Factors in History,’ Annals of the Asso. of American Geog-— 
raphers, V, p. 46. 
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out that they were immune from Etruscan rule which was so wide- 
spread “excepto Venetorum angulo,’! but their isolation from in- 
fluences moving in a northerly direction did not save them from in- 
vasions and influences which came from the opposite quarter.” 
Yet in spite of this, the people of Venetia have always exhibited local 
characteristics, as the Venetian school of painting shows. The love 
of color, of the picturesque and the dramatic which we associate with 
the Venetians of the Renaissance were already foreshadowed in the 
pages of Livy.’ 

The remains in Venetia and Gaul in the Early Iron Age are by no 
means identical, but affinities with Illyria are more clearly marked, 
since both are offshoots from the Hallstatt civilization which forked 
southwards on either side of the Adriatic. The remains of the Early 
Iron Age in Italy fall into distinct groups separated from each other 
partly through geographical reasons, and partly because of the dif- 
ferent history of the areas. The contrast between northern and 
southern Italy evident as early as the neolithic period continues 
through the Bronze and Iron Ages. In a word: the connections of 
the south are with the Mediterranean, of the north with the Alpine 
districts. Central Italy—Latium and especially Etruria—under- 
went a different development, the result largely of foreign influence 
which reached them through commerce and the importation of 
various objects. 

Outstanding local differences demarcate the northwestern or 
Golasecca tombs® from the civilization of Bologna® or that of 
Este.’ It is this last area, Atestine or Venetian, which particularly 
concerns us. ‘The three periods which correspond respectively to 
the Benacci I, IJ and Arnoaldi tombs of Bologna extend from the 
pozzo or buca to the fossa graves and fit into the general framework of 
the Hallstatt and early La Téne periods of trans-Alpine Europe. By 
some scholars the three periods have been assigned to the Euganean, 
the Venetian and the Gallic inhabitants of the area. In any case 
they indicate a mixed population, which is just what the traditions 
have led us to expect. It would take us too far afield into the de- 
tails of prehistoric archaeology. to describe fully the finds from the 
tombs. ‘There seems no violent break between periods I and II, and 


miav, V, 33. 

2 Semple, op. cit. p. 32; Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, V, Bk. VI, n. p. 160. 
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for that reason both are attributed to the Veneti rather than to their 
predecessors, the Euganei, but it is certainly true that period II 
exhibits characteristic traits and at the same time shows a remark- 
able advance in the arts, one contributing cause being the progress 
made in metal work which is richly represented, and which was freely 
imitated in terra-cotta.!. The frequent occurrence of imported ar- 
ticles made of amber and glass, the introduction of new techniques 
and motives, all point to an increased commercial activity and indi- 
cate connections which we may hope to trace presently. Many 
objects belonging to period III are distinctly Celtic in character and 
indicate a foreign—or new—element, but the inscriptions continue 
to be written in the Venetian language. The multifarious objects 
so copiously illustrated in the works of Montelius ? and in the Notizie 
deglt Scavi find their closest counterparts around the head of the 
Adriatic and along its opposite side, where similar weapons, jewelry, 
pottery, and particularly the characteristic sztulae are plentifully 
represented, both by the early Hallstatt form of czsta ad cordon with 
its vertical sides, and by the later sztula of curved outline with its 
zones of repoussé decoration. To the earlier period belong also the 
buckets ornamented with designs in dotted or punched technique, 
and the patterns and motives of the early geometric style of central 
Europe, while the second period exhibits strong influences of an 
oriental character in the winged animals, heraldic groups, and 
motives which repeat those of the pre-Attic pottery. This Graeco- 
oriental influence is obviously an importation, although it is impossi- 
ble to tell whether it reached the upper Adriatic via the Danube 4 
or through the Adriatic along the old amber route which led to 
Greece.> The cistae evidently became a firmly established industry 
in Este and in Bologna, though the two styles may be distinguished 
by the fact that the Bolognese czstae have fixed handles while those 
of Este are movable.6 The Este type predominates in central 
Europe, and although Grenier believes that it was derived from the 
Bologna type which, in turn, he thinks came from Etruria,’ few agree 
with this explanation of a style so particularly characteristic of the 
Venetian district and its vicinity and one which forms a fairly homo- 
geneous group. : 

The remains of this Venetian industry radiate out from Este as a 
centre, extending over the level plain, along the coast at the head of 


\ Not. Scav. 1888, pp. 378-380. 

2 Montelius, Civilisation Primitive en Italie. 

3 Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, pp. 763-777. 

4 Wide, ‘Nachleben Mykenischer Ornamente,’ Ath. Mitt. XXII, 1897, pp. 
233-258. 

Seg ee op. cit. II, pp. 524-525, n. 7 beginning on p. 524; pp. 755 ff.; II, 1, 
p. 426 

6 Grenier, op. Cit. DP. 807. 

7 Ibid. pp. 865-414, ch. xT “Les bronzes figurés,’”’ particularly pp. 405, 408 ff. 
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the Adriatic and up a number of the Alpine valleys between Italy and 
Noricum (Fig. 1). 

Going from west to east we note several sites in the suburbs and 
vicinity of Este, in the province of Padua, at Bassano and near 
Cologna Veneta, and as we pass to the eastern part of the Venetian 
plain we reach the Isonzo. 

Up this valley in an important strategic position was St. Lucia 
with its necropolis of seven thousand tombs rich in bronzes and 
pottery. In the earlier period when bronze was less plentiful the 
terra-cotta vases imitated those of metal in forms and technique, and 
this practice continued even after bronze was in more general use.! 
The finds from Gorizia? and Caporetto* in the same valley show the 
close ethnical unity of this district with the rest of Venetia, and of 
Istria at Vermo,’ Pizzughi® and Nesazio.® 

The traditional founding of Pola by the Argonauts’ is a further 
link with the heroic age of the Black Sea area. 


1 Hoernes, Urgeschichte, pp. 480, 514, 517, 521, 642, 646. 
oi V. Bertarelli, Guida d’Itdélia “del Touring Club I taliano, Le Tre Venézie, II, p. 
8 Ibid. II, p. 243; Hoernes, op. cit. p. 548. 
* Hoernes, op. cit. p. 472; Guida, II, p. 325. 
5 Hoernes, op. cit. pp. 465, 467, 472: Guida, pp. 303-304. 
6 Hoernes, op. cit. pp. 469, 478-474, 476; Guida, II, pp. 329-330. 
7 Guida, IL, p. 327. 
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We must now turn to the mountain passes from Venetia to the 
trans-Alpine districts. 

One route led from Treviso via Feltre up the Piave to Belluno, 
where there was a palaeo-Venetic necropolis,! and. thence ‘hrouee 
the Cadore valley, where sztulae were found with inscriptions in the 
Venetic language on them.? Although these inscriptions belong be- 
tween 500 B.c. and the Christian era, there is no reason why this well- 
established track between the Adriatic and central Europe may not 
have been utilized at an earlier date. That the Venetic language 
had spread to the Tyrol as early as the fifth century is indicated by 
the inscribed objects from a little place called Gurina in the upper 
Gail valley between that river and the Drav.? 

Farther to the west at Matrei near the Brenner Pass,* near Mo- 
ritzing in the Isel valley® and at Mechel in the Valle di Non,® similar 
finds indicate close connections with the Veneti. 

‘The Gail and Drav valleys lead eastward to Styria, where at Kuf- 
farn and Klein Glein the likeness to the Venetian objects is less 
close.’ In Carniola in and around Laibach, particularly at Watsch 
and St. Marien, the resemblances are more marked, although Carniola 
does not reach the coast.® | 

To turn next to the Illyrian side of the Adriatic. The most no- 
table centres here are the famous sites of Glasinaé and Jezerine in 
Bosnia, differentiated respectively by Professor Ridgeway as Celtic 
and Illyrian, although there hardly seems adequate reason for so 
doing, since Jezerine is of slightly later date and continues into the 
La Téne period. 

If we plunge into the comparatively unexplored wilderness of the 


Bosnian hinterland we find a number of sites along the Roman roads — 


which often followed old tracks and which suggest the routes of 
penetration by which invaders entered. Some of these stations date 
back, like Butmir, to the neolithic time, while others exhibit a suc- 
cession of periods. 

Glasinaé itself was on a plateau in a steatene position between the 
Adriatic and the Danube on the Roman road from Serajevo to the 
Drina. 


Even with a map it is impossible to make these places more than | 


mere names, all that can be done here is to note the existence of 


1 Guida, II, p. 11; Hoernes, op. cit. p. 544. 

2 Conway, op. cit. p. 198; Guida, IT, p. 73; Bere ee in Atti e Memorie R. Acc. 
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550 and n. 237. 

5 Hoernes, op. cit. p. 550. 

6 Jbid. p. 550; Cults II, p. 420. 

7 Hoernes, op. cit. n. 97, pp. 519, fig. 4, 542, 547 ff.; 555, n. 247, 645; 449-450. 

8 bid. p. 551 and n. 240 (see also index). 
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dozens of centres, at one of which (Sumetac) there was a hoard of 
objects typical of the Bronze Age in Hungary, at others there were 
plentiful examples of Hallstatt and La Téne industries, copper and 
iron mines, and hoards of coins.! 

In general the discoveries have been made along the river valleys 
most of which eventually find their way to the Save. The Drina, 
the Bosna, the Unna and their subsidiary branches have afforded 
much material, while the network of rivers has made communication 
fairly easy. 

Four stations, two of them very well known, lie along the Bosna 
and its small tributary, the Milia¢ka, which rises in the plateau on 
which Glasinaé is situated. On it, just before its junction with the 
Bosna, is Serajevo with its group of surrounding sites representing 
various periods; while on the Bosna itself are Srete’ and Catiéi in the 
Visoko district only a short distance from Serajevo. 

In the valley of the Drina are Visegrad and Foéa, with Plevlje 
near by on the tributary Cehotina. 

Near Jezero with its lakes, and the valley of the Pliva, famous 
for its falls, was Majdan richin La Téneremains. The course of the 
- Pliva to the Save is by the Urbas and runs through beautiful country. 

Along or near the Unna are Ripac and Bihac, Jezerine, Drenovi 
Do and Debelo Brdo, with strata extending from the neolithic to the 
Tron Age. 

The principal exception to the group of Save tributaries is the 
Narenta, which flows into the Adriatic. Inits valley finds have been 
made at Imocki near Mostar, and Prozor, the latter on a small tribu- 
tary river, while on the road from Ragusa to the interior at Bilek 
and Gacko rich burial fields have been discovered on the barren 
Karst. 

One interesting feature is the existence near Serajevo of the ansa 
lunata common in the Italian terremare which survived in some sites 
of the Early Iron Age in Italy, including the Venetia district. This 
doubtless reached Bosnia via the Bronze Age stations of Ripac and 
Donja Dolino and spread also to various places in Serbia.? 

Another link to connect the Balkan side of the Adriatic with the 
eastern coast of Italy is the white-filled incised pottery with spiral 
and meander designs belonging to the Bronze Age which is found 
along the Adriatic coast from Taranto up to near Pesaro, but is not 


1 Munro, Rambles and Studies in Bosnia and Herzegovina, pp. 317-3828 (summary 
of prehistoric remains); 129-160 (Glasinaé) ; 160-172 (Jezerine) ; 89-127 (Butmir) ; 
195-217 (Mostar and vicinity); see index for other places mentioned in text. 
The official publication is the Wissenschaftliche Mittheilungen aus Bosnia und der 
Hercegovina (Wien, 1893 ff.). See also Peet, “The Early Settlements at Coppa 
Nevigata and the pre-history of the Adriatic,’ Ann. Arch. Anth. ILI, pp. See. 
Baedeker, Austria-Hungary (which includes Bosnia and Herzegovina); A Bey: 
Evans, ‘Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum,’ Archaeologia, XLVIII (1), pp. 
1-105; eX (I), pp. 1-167. 

a Munro, op. cit. pp. 320-321; Peet, Ann. Arch. Anth. III, pp. 130-182. 
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known in northern Italy west of the Apennines. ‘This ware occurs in 
the Bosnian-Serbian-Trojan area as early as neolithic times. 

I have endeavored to show elsewhere? that in the prehistoric period 
the remains in the near-eastern district fell into four areas, one of 
which was the great zone along the Danube and its southern tribu- 
taries which extended from the regions north of the Adriatic as far as 
Troy, and even beyond into Asia Minor, and it is this area which 
shall concern us later, after a summary of certain important features 
of the Hallstatt culture and its affinities. 

The great significance of Noricum as a distributing centre of the 
early Iron Age culture with its characteristic geometric designs 
particularly noteworthy in the earliest Hallstatt period, has been 
recognized for a long time; but additional interest and stimulus were 
afforded by the work of Professor Ridgeway, who, in his Karly Age 
of Greece, identified the people from the head of the Adriatic who sent 
their branches southward into the peninsulas with the Achaeans of 
Homer. Many who are unwilling to accept this identification have 
recognized the importance of the Hallstatt civilization which was 
diffused in various directions to many parts of Europe so that four 
local branches of it have been distinguished. The southeastern or 
Illyrian group extends from northeastern Italy around the head of 
the Adriatic to the valley of the Drav. 

To say that all the Hallstatt people were Illyrian would be as 
absurd as to call them all Celts. The people who spread this civiliza- 
tion to various parts of central Europe were influenced by the earlier 
inhabitants whom they found in these districts, and one group might 
be called Ilyro-Hallstatt, another Celto-Hallstatt, and so forth, from 
the natives with whom they mingled. ‘To assign any ethnical name 
to the people who occupied Hallstatt itself is more than the evidence 
at our disposal permits, particularly since the mixture of burials and 
cremations in the necropolis points to a fusion of peoples. But while 
the racial identification is uncertain, some features of their art and 
customs afford striking resemblances to other peoples. The pot- 
tery, for instance, shows real analogy with the Dipylon funeral urns; 
despite differences in details they both are outstandingly geometric 
in character.’ | 

Certain of the Hallstatt tombs suggest still more interesting 
connections. A rather rare type resembling the pozz: reminds 


1 Peet, op. cit. pp. 126-1382. 
fe ig Balkan and Danubian Connexions of Troy,’ J.H.S. XXXIX, pp. 

0-201. 

3 Hoernes, Kultur der Urzeit, III, pp. 54-64; Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, pp. 588— 
591, 591-601 (oriental province); 601-606 (Hallstatt necropolis). Déchelette, 
op. cit. II, 2, p. 602, and Hoernes, Revue d’Anthr. 1889, pp. 328-336, believe the 
necropolis of Hallstatt is Illyrian and not Celtic. Bertrand, Arch. celtique et 
gauloise, p. 288, calls them Celtic or Celto-Ilyrian. 

4 Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, p. 828, and n. 6; Grenier, op. cit. p. 229. 
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Déchelette of the descriptions of the tombs of Patroclus and Hector. 
The custom of veiling the urns, mentioned in the Iliad, is illustrated 
by French tombs of the Hallstatt period in which bits of fabric were 
found placed over the urns. The comparatively late funerary 
mounds of eighth-century Greece connect via Bosnia with those of 
central Europe and Gaul, the latter of which are exactly like the 
tombs of the late Bronze Age, thus showing that the type of burial 
was an old one though not equally distributed. Cenotaphs occur in 
Burgundy and elsewhere in France; they were common in Greece and 
Rome and may be traced back as far as Homeric times. The literary 
evidence for the Homeric period has been substantiated by the dis- 
covery by Schliemann of several near Ilium and on the Thracian 
side of the Hellespont, and they were so common in Thrace that 
there is some difficulty in regarding them as honorary dedications.! 
Taken alone they may not signify much, but they afford one more 
link between Troy and the Adriatic by way of Thrace. 

Another connection may be traced through the Illyrians them- 
selves, although here we are on unstable ground, because the name 
first appears in the fifth century and the ancients did not always 
agree on what the name meant in either the geographical or ethno- 
logical sense. 

We need hardly emphasize the kinship between Illyrians and 
Veneti on linguistic grounds or traditional grounds, since the ar- 
chaeological evidence has furnished sufficient proof, but according 
to Herodotus one branch of the Illyrians were the Veneti, and the 
Venetian proper names are said by philologists to be identical with 
the Illyrian. The linguistic connections between Epirus, Dalmatia 
and southern Italy point, according to Fick, to a migration of Il- 
lyrians southwards on both sides of the Adriatic.2, More significant 
for our purpose is the fact that one branch of the Illyrians was called 
Dardanian, the name of people in the Troad; their territory was 
bounded on the south by Macedonia and Paeonia and on the east by 
the Bessi.2 Other branches of this stock became masters of Llyria 
and Thrace, subdued the Triballi, whose country extended from the 
sources of the Strymon to the Danube, and continued their conquests 
into Pannonia, settled amongst the Vindelicians and Noricans, and 
occupied Istria. It is no wonder that these aggressive people, who 
seem to have dominated or absorbed their neighbors, were often con- 
fused with the Thracians.4 

The Thracians are mentioned among the allies of the Trojans,°® 


! Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, p. 633, fig. 243, p. 634, n. 1, p. 637, n. 1 (tombs); p. 
638, n. 3 (veiled urns); p. 639, n. 1 (cenotaphs). 

2 Dottin, op. cit. pp. 151-153; d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. I, pp. 301 ff. 

3 Dottin, op. cit. p. 151, n. 9; Strab. VII, 5, 1 and 7. 

4 Dottin, op. cit. pp. 155-156. On the Thracians see zbid. pp. 156-164; d’ Arbois, 
_ op. cit. I, pp. 265-299. 

5 Jl. II, 844. 
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and another bond was the cult of the Cabiri which was said to have 
passed from Phrygia to the Troad and the isles of Thrace. This 
must refer particularly to the famous sanctuary at Samothrace, the 
island used by Dardanus as a stepping-stone en route to the Trojan 
side.1 We have already spoken of Antenor’s connection with Thrace 
through his wife. 

Another noteworthy feature is the affiliation between certain 
north-Greek and Trojan proper names. ‘This is true in general of a 
large number of names, and in particular of those of Antenor and his 
sons, many of which contain elements especially characteristic of 
Macedonia, Thrace and the regions of northern Greece.’ 

It remains to be seen what routes were open to invaders, ex- 
plorers or merchants, and to search for any material remains that 
may serve as landmarks on the road. 

Although the most obvious corridor is via the Danube, invaders 
from Thrace may have crossed the Balkan Peninsula from east to 
west and reached Illyria (or Bosnia) by a more set though more 
difficult way. | 

I have pointed out in another connection the deat importance of 
the Morava-Vardar trench as a means of communication between 
the Aegean and the Danube, and we have seen that at Nish and 
other places along the Morava and Danube ever since neolithic 
times there existed a culture more or less closely affiliated.® 

That direct communication westward across the mountain ranges 
was exceedingly difficult, but that a circuitous route, northward to — 
the Danube or Save, westward along the Save and southward up 
one of its tributaries was not only possible but practicable and well- 
used is clearly evident. 

The successive rivers emptying into the Save are the Drina, 
Bosna, Urbas (or more accurately its tributary the Pliva) and 
Unna. From the Save highway the explorer could travel to the 
headwaters of these streams, and from the sources of the Bosna to 
the upper Narenta is an easy stretch, along part of what is now the 
projected railway line from Spalato on the Adriatic to the lower Dan- 
ube via Nish.4 

The invaders must have found their way early up these rivers 
since the neolithic remains are so plentiful, but as Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were off the main line of traffic from east to west they 
continued in the neolithic period long after their neighbors had 


1 Macurdy, Transactions Am. Phil. Asso. XLVI, 1915, p. 122, 

2 Macurdy, ‘The north Greek Afhliations of Corbin Groups of Trojan Names,’ 
J.HS. XXXIX, 1919, pp. 62-68. 

a be hah XXXIX, pp.-193-197. 

4Evans, ‘The Adriatic Slavs and the Overland _Route to Constantinople,’ 
Geog. Journ. XLVII, 1916, No. 4, pp. 241-261, map‘p. 259; Newbigin, Problems 
in Balkan Geography, Cvijié, La gee! balkanique, pp. 17-25. 
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passed into the Bronze Age.!' There seems to have been no true 
Bronze Age in Bosnia itself, but with the establishment of the iron 
industries at Hallstatt the old route came into use again, only this 
time the movement appears to have been from west to east and 
south. 

As the Romans learned, the one way to hold Dalmatia safe was by 
defending it on the north. Without Noricum and Pannonia it was 
impossible to guard against invaders, and the campaigns of Tiberius 
and Drusus described by Tacitus, or still more familiar to us from 
Book IV of Horace’s Odes, show the soundness of the military strat- 
egy which secured these provinces. 

The remains of the Early Iron Age in Bosnia do not show as long 
and continuous a development as those in Hallstatt or the, Venetian 
district. Bosnia affords abundant examples.of neolithic culture and 
there is no doubt that communications existed in the Danube valley 
from an early period, but the Early Iron Age seems to have been 
disseminated from the region of Noricum. The crescent around the 
head of the Adriatic is so intimately connected with the two sides, 
and the remains are so homogeneous and so closely affiliated with 
Hallstatt itself that we can hardly accept Vergil’s statement that 
Antenor cruised along the Illyrian coast and reached Italy in that 
way. Even if we admit that he and his followers came by sea, they 
certainly did not sail around the Peloponnesus and up the length of 
the Adriatic, but must have gone by land to Bosnia and taken ship 
from its coast. But no remains of the Early Iron Age have been 
discovered on the coast of Bosnia, and the narrow fertile Mediter- 
ranean strip south and west of the mountains is exceedingly difficult 
to reach from the interior. The internal communications of the 
back country are easier than crossing the ranges.” The places on 
the coast of Italy where Venetian remains have been found extend 
only as far as the Isonzo, thereafter they lie inland. 

“The Danube avenue, immemorialhighway . . . ledstraight 
to the mountain door of the Venetian plains.’’? 

Abandoning the Danube itself and following its tributary, the 
Save, the easiest route lies over the Peartree Pass to the Adriatic.* 
It lay between two natural thoroughfares, the level plains of northern 
Italy and the wide plain of the Danube, and was a starting point 
for the trade-route between the Adriatic and the Baltic. It was 
situated at the head of navigation on the Laibach-Save-Danube 
system, while on the other side of the pass the Wipbach (Frigidus) 
took its rise and descended to the coast not far from the Isonzo and 
Aquilea. The route by water was interrupted for only a short 


1 Munro, op. cit. p. 335. 

2 Evans, op. cit. pp. 241-243. 
3 Semple, op. cit. pp. 38-46. 
4 [bid. pp. 32-36. 
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stretch over the comparatively easy pass. None of the other routes 
offered so many advantages. That from Trieste via Lacus Lugeum 
to Nauportus was steep and difficult and there was almost no water 
on the Karst plateau to carve out a river valley to follow. More- | 
over it did not connect directly with the fertile plains of Venetia. 
The more westerly passes which crossed the saddle between the 
Julian and Carnic Alps and entered Italy by the Isonzo or the 
Tagliamento were more roundabout, although the Romans utilized 
them and we have already noted the pre-Roman remains in the 
Isonzo, the Piave and other valleys still farther towards the west. 

The ancients believed that a river connection existed between the 
head of the Adriatic and the Danube. Pliny tells us that the Ar- 
gonauts sailed up the Danube and the Save to the head of naviga- 
tion on the Laibach, where they built a settlement called Nauportus 
because the Argo had been carried across the mountains on men’s 
shoulders to the Adriatic.: There is nothing impossible in the 
story, and doubtless some Greeks who took such a route made a 
portage over the pass and were identified with the Argonauts.? 
Antenor himself may have followed the route. 

The evidence thus shows that there is nothing intrinsically im- 
possible in the story of a migration from Troy along the Danube 
valley. It has shown also that the remains in Venetia are part of 
the same group as those from Illyria and Bosnia and that both are 
offshoots of the Hallstatt civilization. This itself appears to be 
composite in character, partly European geometric, partly linked 
with more easterly traditions. The so-called oriental influences 
which appear in the late Hallstatt and La Téne civilizations are some 
of them a reintroduction of elements which had survived in a sort of 
subterranean fashion below the geometric Hallstatt phase. One 
noteworthy feature is the meagre representation of the Bronze Age 
in the Danubian area. North of the river it flourished, especially in 
Hungary, but the remains along the Danube and its southern 
tributaries belong chiefly to the neolithic and iron ages. 

While the great Bronze Age of the Aegean developed, this area re- 
mained in a stage of civilization in which the use of metal was very 
infrequent, and the influence of the Minoan world can have reached 
here only in its last stages. Troy did not send Antenor as a mis- 
sionary of the culture which flourished there in the Late Minoan 
Age. On the contrary, the energetic Iron Age of Hallstatt had al- 
ready begun to make itself felt in Troy as the remains in the seventh 
city show, and evidences of its spread along the Danube and of the 
reciprocal influence from Ilium westward are clearly discernible. 


1 Pliny N.H., III 18, 128; Strab. IV, 6, 9; V, 1, 8; VII, 5 
2 Semple, op. cit. p. 36; Déchelette, op. “cit. Il, 2, pp. 562.570, p. 562, n. 3. For 
the Argonauts in Pola see supra, p. 25, n. 63. 
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This homogeneous though varied civilization of the Danube valley, 
the Hallstatt area and its branches on the two shores of the Adriatic, 
points to a connection between two important stations widely 
separated, namely Hallstatt and Troy, and the story of Antenor 
seems, as far as the archaeological evidence is concerned, to rest on a 
firm basis. 

It would be more difficult to explain why Antenor rather than 
some other hero of the Iliad was chosen for the réle, when and how 
the post-Homeric legend arose, what happy inspiration or lucky 
guess lit upon the connection between Troy and Venetia. The real 
problems seem to lie in the literary version, for the material remains 
have almost indicated the very milestones along the route of the 
adventurous hero who led the fugitives to new homes in the west. 


Ipa CARLETON THALLON 
Vassar COLLEGE, 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF PEGASUS ON AERA SIGNATA 


On the reverse of some of the aera signata of Republican Rome the 
winged steed Pegasus is represented (see Haeberlin, Aes Grave, pls. 
26 and 61). No convincing explanation of its symbolism has been 
offered. Though Pegasus may have been used as a purely decora- 
tive motif on a number of Greek and Roman coins, it is hardly 
conceivable that he serves such a purpose on the bronze bars. The 
pig and the ox, which appear on some of the “‘bricks,”’ are explained 
as reminiscences of the time when cattle were used in barter and 
exchange, but obviously winged horses were never so employed. 
The obverse of the aes stgnatum in question depicts an eagle grasping 
the thunderbolt. May not the motifs be related? 

Haeberlin, pl. 61, figures a broken specimen on one side of which 
are the forefeet of a horse; on the other, part of a thunderbolt. To 
judge from the size of the parts represented, the horse and the bolt 
must have been the sole designs on their respective sides. On a 
rather large number of Greek coins a bolt is represented on the 
reverse, and the head of Zeus, or an occasional wielder of the 
weapon, Apollo, Athena or Artemis, on the obverse. It is tempting 
to infer that there is, likewise, a connection between the steed and 
the bolt, although there is not always a close relationship between 
opposite sides of coins. The association becomes clearer on coins of 
Locri Epizephyrii,! which show Pegasus, both bridled and un- 
bridled, with the thunderbolt on the same side directly beneath. 

A passage in Hesiod (Theog. 285-286) informs us that Pegasus 
carried thunder and lightning to Zeus. Euripides’s Bellerophon? 
represented Pegasus as drawing the thunder-car. The passage in 
Euripides, and hence the conception, were sufficiently well known 
for an Athenian audience to grasp the parody when Aristophanes 
(Pax, 720-722) hitched a beetle to the thunder-chariot. If Pegasus 
is the storm-cloud,’ it is hkewise appropriate for him to be repre- 
sented on the same “‘brick”’ with the eagle and the thunderbolt. 
lt In Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, p. 4, 
attention is called to the fact that Pegasus appears on coins of 
“Hatria, Central Italy, etc.,’”’? and the suggestion is made that the 
bars ‘‘may not be purely Roman.” ‘The lore about Pegasus could 
have found its way to Italy as readily as did other Greek ideas. 


EUGENE 8. McCartney. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
14 Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, Corinth, Colonies of 


Corinth, etc., p. 95, Nos. 9, 10, 14. 2 Frag. 314 (Nauck). 
3See Preller, Griechische Mythologie,‘ I, p. 119. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1923 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its twenty-fifth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at Princeton 
University December 27, 28, and 29, 1923, in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association and the College Art Association 
of America. Three sessions for the reading of papers were held, 
and there were three joint sessions: two with the Philological 
Association and the College Art Association, and one with the 
College Art Association. The abstracts of the papers which follow 
were furnished by the authors. 

The following letter, addressed to Dean West of the Princeton 
Graduate College, conveyed the greetings of the distinguished 
Director of the British Museum, Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, to the 
Archaeological Institute and the Philological Association on the 
occasion of their annual meetings: 


British Museum, Lonpon, 
December 18, 1923 
My dear Dean West: 

I hear that the Archaeological Institute and the American Philological Associa- 
tion are holding a joint session at Princeton at the end of this month. In view of 
the very kind reception which American scholars gave to me, as the representative 
of the British Classical Association, during my visit to America last February, I 
hope it is not impertinent of me to send them a word of greeting, and to wish the 
greatest possible success to their deliberation. 

It is my deliberate opinion that a widespread familiarity with the teachings of — 
Greek and Roman literature is essential for the maintenance of our modern 
civilization, and that any nation which allows them to drop out of a preéminent 
place in its educational curriculum is preparing for itself a decline in intellectual 
quality. I returned from America greatly encouraged by seeing the vitality of 
classical studies there today, and the faith in them displayed by leading men in 
every branch of public life and industry. And I wish all possible success to the 
American Classical League, the Archaeological Institute, and the American 
Philological Association in the battle which they are fighting for the civilization . 
of their country and the world. 

I much hope that it may be possible to bring the American and British societies 
which are engaged in this work into closer codperation, so that students and 
teachers on either side of the Atlantic may know what their friends on the other 
side are thinking and doing. _I believe we should all derive encouragement and 
assistance from such fellowship, and on behalf of our Classical Association I can 
say that we are prepared to’set up such organization as may be found best for 
establishing this codperation. 

Believe me, with best wishes to all my American friends, 

Yours very sincerely, 
FrepDERIc G. KENyon, 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Miss Elizabeth D. Pierce, of Englewood, New Jersey, A 
Daedalid in the Skimatart Museum. 


The archaeological discoveries of recent years tend more and more to confirm 
the essential elements of the ancient traditions and legends in regard to the early 
days of Greece. The story of Daedalus and his wanderings has usually been 
considered as a miniature epic invented by some poet to explain the origin of 
Greek sculpture. Now, however, in the very places mentioned by Pausanias and 
other writers as containing works by Daedalus or his followers, examples of early 
archaic poros sculpture have been found which bear a striking resemblance 
to one another. The earliest of these, in point of technique, belong to the 
seventh century B.c. and are found in Crete, where one version of the myth tells us 
Daedalus began his work. The female bust from Eleutherna, now in the Candia 
Museum, is typical of this class of sculpture; while other examples come from 
Prinias and Mallia, and with these almost certainly belongs the “Auxerre stat- 
uette’’ in the Louvre. Certain characteristics of features, hair and dress found in 
these figures are almost identical with those of a seated female figure discovered 
near Tegea in Arcadia, a spot again connected with Daedalus. Following the 
prehistoric trade route farther north, other related types are found at Delphi and 
in Boeotia. In this latter class a certain advance towards naturalism is notice- 
able in the treatment of the hair, although the type of face and costume remain 
the same. An example of this is the poros fragment of a female figure in the 
Skimatari museum, where the rendering of the front hair has developed beyond 
that shown in the Tegea or Eleutherna figures, but is very like a Cretan terra-cotta 
from Praesos and a woman’s head from a stele found at Locris on the borders of 
Boeotia. 


2. Professor George M. Whicher, of Hunter College, Chem-tou: 
The Source of Giallo Antico. 


The ruins of a small Roman city, lying on the north bank of the Majerda about 
four hours by rail from Tunis, now pass by the name of Chem-tou, thought by some 
to have been originally a Berber word. As early as 1859 this site was identified by 
Ch. Tissot as the Simittu of the Itineraries and referred to by Pliny the elder. 
Abundant inscriptions have since been found to confirm this. The hill at the base 
of which the town stood is a mass of marble, of various tints from ivory white to 
chocolate brown. Many evidences of Roman workings are plainly to be seen; the 
remains of a massive bridge over the ancient Bagradas, and the traces of a road 
northward to the coast at Tabarca, testify to the important trade of the town. The 
marble is undoubtedly the kind known to the Roman scalpellini of today as giallo 
antico. 

The ruins include a theatre, thermae, aqueduct, temples, forum, and possibly 
Christian basilicas, with scanty remains of an amphitheatre. The French investiga- 
tors ascribe some of the remains at one temple site to the Punic era, which may be ~ 
an indication that the quarries were known and used before the Roman occupation of 
the region. They were reopened and worked for a short time in the early ’80s of the 
last century, but were not found profitable. Several modern buildings, much appa- — 
ratus for working the quarries, and a quantity of blocks of beautiful marble—all — 
abandoned a generation ago apparently—were still to be seen when the present — 
writer visited the site in March, 1922. ‘ 


3. Dr. Walter W. 8S. Cook, of Princeton University, The Virgin 
of the Cloister of Solsona, Catalonia. . 


| 
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In his recent work, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads (Boston, 


1923), Professor A. Kingsley Porter dates the well-known Virgin of the Cloister at 


Solsona about the year 1150 and attributes this statue unhesitatingly to the 
Gislabertus or Gilbert of Autun, of 1132, and the Toulouse Apostles of 1145. 

After a careful search in the cathedral archives, Dr. Serra y Vilaré, the eminent 
archaeologist and director of the Episcopal Museum at Solsona, published several 
documents in 1910 in the EHtudis Universitaris Catalans which bear light on the 
date and authorship of this statue. In the first document, dated 1248, we learn 
that the statue had recently been made by Berenguer el Font, and a second 
document, also of 1248, mentions Berenguer el Font as the donor. According to 
a third document Berenguer el Font was still alive and a member of the clergy in 
1272. We thus learn that the statue of the Virgin at Solsona was executed a 
little before the year 1248, by or for Berenguer el Font, clerk of the cathedral of 
Solsona, who was still living as late as 1272. 

It is surprising that Professor Porter should have dated this work a century 
earlier, ca. 1150, since a little investigation would have revealed that in 1150 there 
was no cathedral at Solsona. The Romanesque portion of the church was not 
consecrated until the year 1163, and the consecration of the altar does not neces- 
sarily indicate, as Professor Porter so frequently assumes, that the church was 
completely built. 

According to other documents found and published by Serra y Vilaré, this 
statue, called La Virgen de la Claustra, stood for centuries in a chapel called La 
Capilla de la Claustra, so called because it adjoined the cloisters. This chapel, 
which shows Gothic vaulting, was built in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The present Gothic church of Solsona, begun under Pons de Vilaré (1265-1303), 
was still being built in the year 1299. 

Professor Porter has been impressed by the numerous similarities of ornament, 
drapery and figure style existing between this Catalan statue and a group of 
French monuments of the first half or middle of the twelfth century. Many of 
these details, however, are not peculiar to these monuments. Many of them are 
common features which are widespread throughout the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Some of the ornament is even found as early as the ninth century. 
Professor Porter has stressed and overemphasized the importance of these 
superficial resemblances, at the same time ignoring, apparently, what is probably 
the most striking feature of the work, namely, the strong feeling of naturalism, 
shown in the head of the Virgin, the position of the Child, and the position of 
Virgin herself, unmistakably indicative of the Gothic period. 

This statue in fact, is not Romanesque, but Gothic. In the art of Catalonia, as 
shown by the painted antependia and illuminated manuscripts, the Romanesque 
tradition lingers on as late as the middle of the thirteenth century, although the 
movement and naturalism of the figure style shows influence from Gothic France. 


4. Dr. J. Penrose Harland, of the University of Cincinnati, 
Aegean (Bronze Age) Chronology and Terminology. 


It is desirable that there should be an international uniform system of chron- 
ology and terminology for the Bronze Age civilization of the Aegean Basin. Often 
it is desirable to speak of the Bronze Age civilization of the Aegean as a whole. 
But there is no convenient comprehensive term that may be employed. “‘ Aegean”’ 
is not satisfactory: first, because it has been used so loosely that it may refer to a 
race, a civilization, or to an area, of any or all periods; but especially because it 
would not be adopted by foreign scholars, since they have the equivalent of this 
name in their respective languages. 

Before a uniform system of terminology may be devised, it is necessary to as- 
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certain whether the civilizations that developed in the Aegean Basin will admit 


of a classification with synchronous periods, to which the system of terminology | 


may be applied. I shall, therefore, very briefly review the three main civilizations 
of the Aegean Basin, noting in particular the “breaks,’’ which determine the 
periods in each of the civilizations. 




















BiG. | EGY PI KRETE (Evans) 
3000 
OLD KINGDOM Early Minoan Age I 
2500 E.M. II 
os Iil 
2100 XI. DYNASTY 
a 
2000 = |——_] - - - -- -------+-| MM. I 
First Palaces b 
1900 XII. DYNASTY Polychrome Ware ee 
Barbotine Ware 
1800 XII. D. Synchronisms M.M. II - 
1700 ae sieee 
HYKSOS PERIOD Transitional Period M.M. III 
160Q 0 -—--—-—----- a 
L.M. I 
1500 XVIII. DYNASTY Great Palace Period 
i.M. if 
1400 
Akhenaten Helladic Conquest L.M. III 
1300 


A review of the evidence leads me to believe that the date, ca. 2000 B.c., should 
be taken as the dividing point between Early and Middle Minoan, for about this 
time the early palaces were built, and in the period following this date quite char- 
acteristic are, among other things, the important synchronisms with the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt which commenced with the convenient date 2000 B.c. The 
next important “break” occurs at ca. 1400 B.c. This is an ethnic “break,’’ 
brought about by the invasion of Helladic peoples from the mainland. Hence, 
1400 B.c. should be taken as the dividing point between Middle and Late Minoan. 

A study of the finds from the Islands shows that the approximate date 2000 B.c. 
marks a stylistic break between the early period of distinctive ‘‘Island” culture 
and the period characterized by ‘‘ Kamares”’ ware, etc. Note the E.M. and M.M. 
synchronisms. The next distinct break, an ethnic one, occurs at ca. 1400 B.c., 
and marks the arrival of Helladic invaders. 


HELLADIC CHRONOLOGY 


EARLY. HELLADIC’ PERIOD...) ee ca. 2500 to 2000 B.c. 
MIDDLE. HELLADIG PERIOD......... ca. 2000 to 1400 B.c. 
LATE HELLADIC PERIOD... ....2... eee ca. 1400 to 1100 B.c. 


In A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, pp. 60-62, I showed that the approximate dates 2000 © 


uv 


and 1400 s.c. should be taken as the dividing points between Early and Middle, : 
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B.C. 





3000 


2000 


1600 


1500 


1400 


1100 


EARLY 
KYKLADIC 
PERIOD 


MIDDLE 
KYKLADIC 
PERIOD 


LATE 
KYKLADIC 
PERIOD 


KYKLADIC CIVILIZATION 


Marble ‘“‘Idols,’’ Pyxides, 
‘“Frying-pans,”’ ‘“‘ Duck-pots,”’ 
‘“‘Sauceboats,”’ Askoi, Bowls, 


E.M. III Synchronisms, 
PHYLAKOPI I. 


PHYLAKOPI II. 
M.M. Synchronisms, 


Polychrome (Kamares) Ware, 


Gray Minyan Ware, 
Burnished Wares, 
Mattpainted Ware, 


Intramural Infant Burials, 


Black-and-Red Ware. 


PHYGAKOPI-TIE (a): 
Red-and-Black Ware, 
Kretan imports (L.M. I). 


PHYLAKOPI III (b). 
Kretan imports cease, 
Helladic wares increase. 








HELLADIC CONQUEST 


PEHYUAKOPL: ITE: (c); 
Helladic Megaron, 


Imported Late Helladic Ware. 





B.K. 


M.K. 


Ip CeeL LE 





—<= 


and between Middle and Late Helladic Periods, respectively (vide Harvard Studies, 
1923, pp. 1 sq.). 

Combining the three tables we see that there are apparently distinct, ethnic 
“breaks” ca. 1400 B.c. in all three civilizations, and that the “breaks” which, 
previous to 1400 B.c., most distinctly mark off contemporary periods in the three 
civilizations, occur at ca. 2000 B.c., the ‘‘break”’ in the Helladic column being an 


ethnic one. 


KRETE 


ee SS SS ee SS ee 


1100 


Middle 
Minoan 


Age 

Late 
Minoan 
I and II 


L.M. III 





KYKLADES HELLAS 
Early Early 
- Kykladic Helladic 
Period Period 
Middle Middle 
Kykladic Helladic 
Period Period 
Late Late 
Kykladic Helladic 
Period Period 


LEROY olt 


TROY VI 


This table (given above) may be simplified, and reduced as follows: 
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AEGEAN CIVILIZATIONS OF THE BRONZE AGE 


3000-2000 B.c. EARLY Minoan, Kykladic, Helladic. 
2000-1400 B.c. MIDDLE Minoan, Kykladic, Helladic. 
1400-1100 B.c. LATE Minoan, Kykladic, Helladic. 


Thus, it becomes apparent that the civilizations in question do admit of a chron- 
ological classification into three more or less synchronous periods, and, therefore, 
a uniform system of terminology may be devised for the Bronze Age civilization of 
the Aegean basin. 

Since the term “‘ Aegean” is unsatisfactory, I have proposed the term AIGAIAN 
for this civilization. Whatever the language, however the ending might be 
changed to suit the gender and case of the word for age or period, the distinctive 
part Aigai- would remain unchanged, and would clearly designate the Bronze Age 
civilization of what in English is called the Aegean Basin. 

Furthermore, to avoid the confusion arising from the various adjectives used to 
designate the periods, for example, ‘‘Late,”’ ‘‘Dernier,” “Spat,” etc., and still 
more, to avoid the confusing abbreviations, for example, L.M., M.D., 8.M., etc., 
I suggest that the adjectives mp&ro-, wéoo- and rpiro- be adopted. The system 
of chronology and terminology that I propose is given in the following table. 


TABLE OF AIGAIAN CHRONOLOGY 


PROTO-AIGATAN, cos se eet eras ca. 3000 to 2000 B.c. PLAS 
MESO-AIGATAN (i sche eee ca. 2000 to 1400 B.c. M.A. 
TRIULO-A DG ATTAIN: oo ce i lone te ee ca. 1400 to 1100 B.c. BN 


In French read Proto-Aigaien, in German Proto-Aigaiisch, and see in 
other languages. 

Another advantage of this system is to be found in the fact that the abbrevia- 
tions will be the same in every language. For example, P.A. will designate the 
same period in English, French, German, Italian, etc., namely, the Proto-Aigaian 
Period. 


5. Professor Walter Woodburn Hyde, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, The Head of a Bodhisattva in Philadelphia. 


The influence of Greek motifs and technique on Indian art was superficial owing 
to the temperamental differences in the two peoples and to the different purpose — 
of their art. To the Greek beauty and intellect were the mainsprings of art; to 
the Hindu the expression of religious faith. This explains why it has been so ~ 
difficult for western critics to give a just aesthetic criticism of Hindu art. They — 
have wrongly regarded the work of the Gandhara School as the highest achieve- — 
ment of Buddhist art, manifestly because it approaches nearest to the Greek — 
ideal. But they have forgotten that Greek ideals are not universal in application, — 
not even in western art, where some of the newer schools of painting—Post- — 
Impressionism, Futurism, Cubism—contradict Greek standards, and not at all in 
India. Since the Gandhara creations are, in the words of their chief historian — 
Foucher, l’intime union du génie antique et de l’dme orientale,” they must be 
judged from two points of view. As Greek art they cannot hold an exalted place, — 
as the prototype of the representations of the Buddha was the Hellenistic Apollo, — 


eae 


- 
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a creation of the Silver Age of Greece; on the other hand, as Hindu art they can 
hold no higher place, since they represent the oriental religious ideal not in its 
purity, but coupled with alien technique. Consequently, they form a hybrid 
art, and only a few examples, those in which Greek beauty and Hindu expression 
of religion are carried out naturally and subtly, should be regarded as having 
aesthetic value for the general student of art. 

Such a blend of Greek and native elements is found in the well-preserved head of 
a Bodhisattva, recently acquired by the Pennsylvania Museum. This head, of 
the usual dark-blue schist, is broken from a heroic statue and has its counterpart 
in similar ones in Lahore, Paris, London, and the Fogg Museum in Cambridge. 
It is, moreover, one of the few examples of Gandhara art characterized by beauty. 
It is not difficult to analyze its component elements; the technique, the wavy hair 
over the forehead, and most of the facial features are manifestly Greek, while the 
soft flesh-parts, luxuriant curls, half-closed, dreamy eyes, and the contemplative 
expression are as clearly Hindu. 

In short, the head under discussion is one of our best examples of the hybrid 
Graeco-Buddhist art. It may be added that a photogravure of it appears as a 
frontispiece to the recent Buddhist Parables of Dr. Eugene Burlingame. 


6. Dr. Stephen Bleecker Luce, of Boston, Recent Classical Acces- 
sions of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


The object of this paper was to bring to the attention of the members of the 
Archaeological Institute a few of the more important objects of Classical art in the 
Rhode Island School of Design at Providence. A select group of the important 
collection of ancient jewelry was described with the aid of the stereopticon, to- 
gether with some of the objects of sculpture and a number of the vases. Of the 
sculpture the Praxitelean torso, published in A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 489, fig. 2, 
and a statuette in the late fourth-century style were illustrated. Of the vases, 
nine were described, including one of the geometric style, three of the black- 
figured, and five of the red-figured technique. Among them is a signed amphora 
by Nicosthenes, of the typical shape used by that artist: an amphora in the style 
of Amasis: and the vases which give their names to Beazley’s ‘‘ Providence” and 
“Pothos” painters. The Nicosthenes amphora, and a “Nolan” amphora with 
the Kadés-name Callias, are ‘‘lost”’ vases found. 


7. Dr. Eleanor F. Rambo, of Smith College, Prehistoric Pottery 
from Naxos. (Read by title.) 


Fripay, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Professor Harold L. Cleasby, of Syracuse University, The 
Victory in the Curva. 


The report that Mussolini has ordered new excavations to be made in the church 
of S. Adriano awakens a hope that some evidence may be unearthed to make 
more definite our conception of the statue of Victory, erected in the Senate House 
on August 28, 29 B.c., as a symbol of the new Empire born of the Victory of 
Actium. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this statue was that it stood upon a globe,— 
the globe, in its turn, resting upon the Ara Victoriae, regarding which in the fourth 
century arose the famous controversy between Ambrose and Symmachus. The 
globe as a pedestal for Victory (or Nike) first appeared in Hellenistic times. 
Petrus Apianus has preserved a rough sketch, presumably by Cyriacus of Ancona, 
of a Nike upon a sphere made by Niceratus for Eumenes I; perhaps the theatre 
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curtain of Demetrius Poliorcetes, upon which the ruler himself was depicted a 
él ris .olkovuevns dxobuevos, may have suggested this device to Niceratus. 
While the predominant signification of the globe is world-sovereignty, the idea of 
the fickleness of Fortune in bestowing temporal power may have suggested it, 
viewed merely as a rolling ball, as a fitting resting-place for the goddess Nike, 
especially if the sphere upon which the Kairos of Lysippus poised himself, according 
to Callistratus, be not merely an invention of that rhetorician’s fancy. 

Many coins and several other works of art apparently represent the Victory of 
the Curia, but they differ in certain important details. The most significant of 
these differences is in regard to the attribute of the left hand. The right, for 
example, almost always holds a wreath; as to the left, there is no such universal 
agreement, although by far the greatest number of reproductions assign to it the 
palm branch. The one most authoritative design, however, that on a gem of 
white paste now in Berlin (Furtwangler, Geschnittene Steine, No. 2816), shows a 
trophy on the left arm. A passage in Dio Cassius (51, 22), which records the 
setting up of this statue in the Curia, may be interpreted in such a way as to 
prove first, that the Victoria Augusti was a Nike erected by Pyrrhus at Tarentum, 
and second, that the attribute of the left hand was not the palm, but the trophy. 


2. Dr. W. R. Bryan, of Columbia University, The Date of the 
Latest Burials in the Sepulcretum of the Forum. 


The latest burials in the Forum are all of the inhumation rite, and the body in 
every case was placed in a hollowed section of oak trunk. They are designated by 
Senator Boni with the letters D, G, I, K, M-M’, AA, in the reports in Not. Scav. 
1903, p. 159, p. 381, p. 394, p. 416; 1905, p. 150; 1911, p. 160. The date usually 
assigned to these graves is the end of the seventh century B.c. Some authorities 
even assign them to the sixth century. There is evidence which tends to show 
that they should be dated about the middle of the seventh century. It is as follows: 

(1) Two impasto amphorae decorated with incised double spirals are of a type 
found at Narce only in tombs a camera of the most ancient form or in late tombs 
a fossa; they occur there with early Protocorinthian ware. One of these amphorae ~ 
is also in the furniture of the Bokchoris grave, which belongs to the early seventh 
century. 

(2) Two ovoid lecythi are of a type found at Gela and Megara Hyblaea, whae 
Corinthian ware almost immediately supersedes the few Protocorinthian forms 
found in the earliest Hellenic burials. In one case the decoration of the lecythus 
found in the Forum was identical with that of one from Gela. The two Sicilian 
colonies were founded before 650 B.c. 

(3) The antiquity of the mode of burial in tree trunks at Rome is eaten by 
_ terra-cotta coffins imitating tree trunks discovered on the Quirinal, and containing 
depositions of the early seventh century. 

(4) The Forum burials contain no material that need be dated as late as the end 
of the seventh century. 

For the amphorae see burials K, AA; cf. Mon. Ant. IV, p. 233; Ath. Mitt. 1920, 
p. 108. For the lecythi see burials G, AA; cf. Mon. Ant. XVII, fig. 146; J.H.S. 
1912, p. 326. 


3. Dr. Harriet Boyd Hawes, of Wellesley College, The Parthenon 
Pediments and The Original Plan of the Erechtheum. (Sketches by 
B. K. Brink. Plans by A. B. Hawes.) 

The Parthenon pediments were designed ca. 447 B.c. The following interpre- 


tation is based on study of contemporary thought and on experiment in completing 
‘“‘Carrey’s drawings.” 
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The real theme of the east pediment was The Glory of Athens, overruling 
ancient feud; older (r.) and younger (1.) divinities; great Athena, born of Zeus 
(cf. Humenides). Figures proposed (1. to r.): Helius and horses; Apollo, Leto, 
_ Artemis (goddesses seated on treasure-chests of Delos) Iris, Ares, Nike, Athena, 

Zeus, Hephaestus, Themis, Dionysus, Hermes; Ge, Demeter, Persephone (Mother 
holding Maid in her lap); Selene and horses. 

The real theme of the west pediment was The Power of Athens extending over- 
seas; Poseidon, patron of ancient sea-power, yields to Athena, celebrated in 
Panathenaea. Figures proposed (1. to r.): Actaeus, first king of Attica; Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, Erysichthon, Herse; Prince Erechtheus, in chariot, led 
skywards by Hermes; Athena with olive tree; Poseidon with horses; The Nereids, 
Thetis and Amphitrite (cf. Odyssey); Tyro and her sons, Pelias and Neleus; 
Melicertes and Ino; Calypso; Alcinous and Arete, rulers of Phaeacia (=Corcyra). 


The Erechtheum was designed as a symmetrical, well-proportioned, fifth 
century version of an ancient palace; conservatism made it a temple, exquisite in 
detail, preposterous in plan. The original intention called for: 

A building on one level (excepting South Porch). 


North and South Porches on one axis — both with flat roofs. 

Main structure four courses lower than at present; wide frieze continuing that of 
North Porch at same height. 

Corridor extending as far west as east of North Door. 

Sanctuary of Athena to west of corridor balancing sanctuary of Erechtheus- 
Poseidon to east. 


Present west wall of main structure at east end, present east wall at west end, 
conforming to lay of land. 
Six columns, now in East Porch, ranged three on either side of corridor, supporting 
architrave, narrow frieze, longitudinal beams and coffered ceiling (cf. Bassae). 

In the Erechtheum, as built, the sanctuary of Athena was erected as eastern 
part of main structure, nine feet higher than corridor; beneath it probably lay 
the treasury, entered from the west by massive stone doors. 


4. Professor Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan, 
The Subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets. 


The last page of the manuscript had to be pieced together from many small 
fragments and is still rather fragmentary, but below the regular subscription 
[uadlaxvas «8 there occurs a second in a larger hand with coarse pen and darker 
ink, which I read as follows: mpow(nrat) 18 ore[..... ] € oAoKo(Tovwr) 

It is evident that we have here a designation of the content of the manuscript 
and of the price either of the writing or of the manuscript, probably the former. 
In such cases it is usual to enumerate the number of stichoi, so we may fill out the 
incomplete line by the aid of Nicephorus with orexoe y, 3000 stichoi. 

The price ‘‘Five holocotonoi’”’ seems at first less certain. Sophocles’ Lexicon 
defines the holocotonos as a coin of the value of the denarius, following Suidas, 
but recognizes gold holocotonoi. Herwerden seems to recognize only the gold 
coin, as does Ducange, both Greek and Latin. For the silver coin but one passage 
has been found, which clearly supports Suidas, yet a consideration of the prices 
for writing in an Egyptian scriptorium given in a papyrus published by Bell 
(Aegyptus, 1921) makes it certain that it must be a coin of about the value of a 
denarius in our passage. 

The holocotonos seems to have been known and mentioned from the third 
century on. The fact that it is generally the gold coin that is mentioned does not 
prevent the possibility of a silver coin also of that name, if it meant merely the 
size or weight. As a silver coin it would have disappeared early because of the 
depreciation of silver and copper coins in the second half of the third century. 
This fact can, therefore, be used to date the manuscript, which cannot be later 
than 270 a.p. 


5. Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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New York, A New Neo-Attic Crater in the Metropolitan Museum. 
This paper will be published in full. 


6. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Princeton University, Archaic Horse 
Tiles from Sardes. 

The substance of this paper will be included in the official publi- 
cation of the excavations at Sardes. 


7. Professor R. A. MacLean, of the University of Rochester, The 
Syrian Desert: from Amman to Ramadie. 


Although called the “Syrian Desert,’’ only a portion of it has a truly desert 
character. It should rather be described as steppe. From the valley of the 
Jordan to Iraq is a broad elevated tract. The western escarpment of the plateau 
rises abruptly from the valley and its apparent height is increased by the fact that 
the Dead Sea itself lies 1300 feet below sea level. The eastern slopes which bound 
the plain of Iraq are much more gradual, and the escarpments are comparatively 
insignificant. The highest point on the tract is 3500 feet above sea level. Gener- 
ally speaking the desert presents three characteristic features. For about 100 
miles east of Amman the ground surface is of volcanic nature. Basaltic rocks 
and boulders are everywhere in evidence, and low hills are crowned with stone 
walls which look like the forsaken dwelling places of neolithic man. In the very 
heart of the desert there are immense tracts of good grazing for camels and sheep. 
There are several wells of clear cold water in this area, and a Bedouin tribe seems 
to eke out a comfortable existence. Beyond and at intervals between the central 
desert and the Euphrates are immense tracts of mud flats. These are the result 
of the evaporation of the water which falls in the rainy season between the months 
of November and April. In addition to these three natural features of the 
ground, there is another which might be mentioned, viz., the bitumen pools which 
lie a little to the west of the Euphrates River, and almost due south of Hit, which 
was famous in ancient times for the springs which produced so much bitumen. 


FRiIpAY, DECEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 
(Joint session with the College Art Association.) 


1. R. M. Riefstahl, of New York University, The Story of a 
Tapestry Woven Dorsal of the Fourteenth Century. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Miss Adele Coulin Weber, of New York, An Unidentified 
Painting by Conrad Witz in the Frick Collection of New York. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Dr. Roger Sherman Loomis, of Columbia University, The 
Arthurian Sculpture at Modena. 


The Arthurian sculpture at Modena has been shown by Professor Porter to 
belong to the years 1099-1106. This is confirmed by the helmet type, which 
went out of fashion soon after 1109. The story represented on the archivolt was 
picked up at Bari from conteurs in the train of Breton Crusaders who there spent 
the winter of 1096-7. The story is a Breton version of the Melwasc aes 
abduction of Guinevere, with Gawain as the chief rescuer. | 


T.- 4 By 
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4. Miss Kate Denny McKnight, of Vassar College, The Persist- 
ence of Egyptian Tradition in Art and Religion after the Pharaohs. 

This paper was published in Art and Archaeology, XVII, 1924, 
pp. 43-53. 


5. Dr. Leicester B. Holland, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Chariot at the Gates of the Acropolis. 


The bronze quadriga commemorating the victory of the Athenians over the 
Boeotians and Chalcidians was not moved from place to place as has been gener- 
ally assumed, but always stood where Pausanias saw it, close to the statue of 
Athena Promachos. The location described by Herodotus, on the left as one 
enters the propylaea, refers to an ancient gate now wholly gone, which stood on 
the line of an ancient wall running from just behind the Promachos statue to the 
Pelasgian wall southwest of the Parthenon. This gate is also the one probably 
referred to in the Hecatompedon inscription. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 8.00 P.M. 


(Joint session with the Philological Association and the College 
Art Association.) 


1. Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer of the 
Institute, The Beehive Tombs at Mycenae. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University, Latin 
Exercises from a Greek School Room. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Professor Fiske Kimball, of New York University, Luciano da 
Laurana and the ‘“High Renaissance.” 


The earlier discussions of Luciano da Laurana’s relation to the ‘‘High Renais- 
sance” have failed to take into consideration his paintings, two perspectives of 
architecture, at Urbino and Baltimore, formerly attributed to Piero della Fran- 
cesca. Aside from traces of signature, these are shown to be Luciano’s by their 
architectural content, motives which belonged to him alone at that time, and 
others which, unlike Piero’s, are not derived from schemes already current, but 
could proceed only from a great architect in the vanguard of advance in the 
evolution of style. Thus we find foreshadowed in them, already before 1480, the 
schemes of many of the chief later works in Rome, especially the Cancellaria, the 
two courts of the Vatican, the Farnesina, the Stalle Chigiane, and the Tempietto 
of Bramante, as well as the temple in Raphael’s “‘Sposalizio.”’ The evidence of 
the panels tends to refute the attributions to Laurana of the Arch of Alfonso I at 
Naples (which must be referred to Alberti), and of the court at Gubbio. In 
painting Luciano’s panels inaugurated a new genre of composition followed by 
Perugino, Pinturicchio, Francesco di Giorgio, Piero di Cosimo, and others. In 
intarsia they were followed by Baccio Pontelli, to whom the doors of the Sala 
degli Angeli at Urbino are to be attributed, and others. Correspondence with 
passages in the De re aedificatoria makes clear that Luciano’s style is inspired by 

Alberti, embodying and developing further many of Alberti’s literary suggestions. 
_ While we recognize today that the ‘High Renaissance” represents a school 
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rather than a period, and that the founder of this school was Alberti, the evidence 
of Laurana’s paintings forces us to transfer to him no small share of the originality 
heretofore credited to Bramante and Raphael, his two great followers from 
Urbino. If we consider originality and influence, we must accord Luciano a 
historical importance scarce inferior, if at all, to that of Bramante himself. 


4. Professor John Shapley, of Brown University, Tridimensional 


Criticism. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Dr. Richard Offner, of New York University, Some Early 
Florentine Masters in the Herbert P. Horne Collection in Florence. 


The collection Herbert Horne left the city of Florence contains many important 
but unidentified pictures, some by known masters, some by anonymous ones 
which may be linked up with other works I have found elsewhere. Among the 
paintings by known personalities, and the earliest of them, is a much ruined but 
characteristic Madonna by Margaritone d’Arezzo (Room 4, No. 68) which betrays 
in every detail its unmistakable author. On the same wall (No. 70) hangs a 
Piet&é of about the same period but produced nearer Florence. It is by the hand 
that painted Miss Belle Greene’s Virgin reproduced in the catalogue of a Loan 
Exhibition of Italian Primitives at the Kleinberger Galleries in 1917, as illustra- 
tion 1. A triptych with the surface cruelly reduced, battered and retouched 
(Room 6, No. 19) is by a hand that painted three other works: a large panel over 
the altar in the convent of St. Mary Magdalen, in Pian di Mugnone about a dozen 
miles north of Florence; a Virgin in the library of the cathedral at Pescia, and a 
small panel representing a Madonna, saints and angels in the collection of M. 
Stoclet in Brussels. The master of the Horne triptych is descended from, and 
perhaps assisted, the St. Cecily master. A small panel (Room 4, No. 91) is by 
Pacino di Bonaguida (see reconstruction of this master in Art in America for 
December 1922). A daintily painted diptych by Bernardo Daddi betrays this 
artist’s partial derivation from the non-Giottesque tendency in early Trecento 


Florentine painting which begins with the St. Cecily master. A large panel with ~ 


a Virgin and Child in it (Room 2, No. 46), attributed in the catalogue to the School 
of Duccio, is by an unequivocally Florentine hand. Its painter is Jacopo del 
Casentino. The earliest Giottesque work is a St. Stephen (Room 2, No. 52) 
which Mr. Perkins published in the Rassegna d’Arte as a Giotto. It originally 
stood to the left of a Virgin now in the Goldman collection, both showing the same 
degree of Giottesque influence. Number 77 in Room 3 is by someone in the shop 
of Taddeo Gaddi. Two leaves of a dismembered polyptych (Nos. 75 and 76 in 
Room 3), a St. John Evangelist and a St. Paul are derivations from the style of 
Nardo di Cione. This painter was very likely Nardo’s chief assistant. A St. 
Catherine (Room 4, No. 71), attributed here to Luca di Tommé, is by an Orcag- 
nesque Florentine who also painted a Virgin seated on clouds at the Academy in 
Florence, a Virgin at the United Arts Co., London, and a Virgin with four angels 
at; Kleinberger’s, New York. Finally, a head of the Redeemer (Room 6, No. 81), 
marked “Sienese, Beginning of Fifteenth Century’’, is the only panel that may 
safely be attributed to the master of the Castellani chapel (who may be Starnina) 
in Sta. Croce, Florence. 


2. Mr. Dana Rice, of the Rhode Island School of Design, A Study — 


an Ornament. 
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In scope this paper is practically restricted to the interlace as it occurs on Coptic 
textiles. ‘Interlace” is applied quite broadly. It includes those designs in which 
there are strand crossings. “Strand” is used because in all cases it is very clear 
that it is not a mere matter of lines; the width of the strand is invariably shown by 
its contour lines and often by the interior lines, too. “Crossings” is used because 
there is never an intersection or a juncture: without exception one strand segment 
passes over, under, or around the other; nor is it always a case of different strands 
crossing—sometimes there is only one strand which being looped forms the cross- 
ings. Of the strand crossings the simplicity is marked. There seems to have 
been no desire for knotting and strands are not split to allow passing through. 
Knotting and splitting are frequent features of interlaces of the British Isles, which 
in these particulars as in their general complexity are fundamentally unlike the 
Coptic. Knotting in Coptic art is found in mural painting in the decoration of 
the Monastery of St. Jeremias at Saqqara. Here there are knots in each of two 
strands. It is interesting to note that exactly the same arrangement is to be seen 
on some fragments of an old cornice in the crypt of 8. Francesco at Ravenna. 

The interlaces fall into quite distinct groups, a few of which are those of two, 
three and four strands, or of a single strand looped. Others are in the form of 
medallions composed of several motives or of a single motive repeated. Some of 
the motives are distinctly Coptic, while others are not. Comparisons with con- 
temporary ornaments in various materials in other regions around the Mediterra- 
nean are interesting. 


3. Dr. Ernest T. DeWald, of Columbia University, Einsiedeln 
as the Centre of a School of Illuminated Manuscripts in the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries. 

This paper will be published in full in the Art Bulletin. 


4. Miss Margaret E. Pinney, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Modern Forgeries of Greek Terra-cottas. 


There are several sorts of these forgeries, ancient figurines patched up or gilded, 
modern ones from ancient moulds, and those wholly modern, of which the most 
characteristic are the so-called ‘Asia Minor groups.” They are of doubtful 
provenance, and do not very closely resemble the genuine figures said to come from 
the same sites. They are made from very few moulds, and a mould is seldom or 
never used twice. They are usually cracked across the base, while the most fragile 
parts‘are uninjured. The colors are generally garish and do not accord with those 
of attested terra-cottas. Limbs and bodies are usually misproportioned and care- 
lessly executed. Accessories, as an easy means of giving an appearance of antiq- 
uity, are too many and too complicated. Costume shows an ignorance of the 
simplicity of Greek drapery, and is almost always either incorrect or over-elaborate. 
The subjects of the forgery groups and single figures show the false spirit in which 
they were made. They are influenced by the taste of the time, and are too com- 
plicated in conception and too sentimental for the Greek koroplast. 


5. Professor Caroline M. Galt, of Mount Holyoke College, A 
Red-Figured Athenian Crater at Mount Holyoke College. 
This paper will be published in the JouRNAL. 


6. Professor Clyde Murley, of Northwestern University, Pau- 
sanias and the Atlas Metope. 


Pausanias is said by all the handbooks to have misinterpreted the Atlas Metope 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia in v, 10, 9. He says that Heracles is about to 
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take over the ¢épnua of Atlas. The noun has been taken to mean the heavens, 
but actually means the apples. An investigation of its occurrences establish it 
aS meaning something portable and usually rather light, whereas Bapos and &x6os 
are used of the weight of the sky. “Exw and gépw (cf. dépnua) are plainly contrasted 
along this line in three passages and Aristotle defines éxw as technically used of 
supporting the heavens. The humorous interpretations of the metope, that of 
Pherecydes as to Heracles’ request for time to get a cushion and that of Curtius 
according to which there is a jest in the apples being offered while Heracles has 
no hand free with which to take them, are to be rejected. There is naiveté and 
condensation of the story, but no undignified intentional humor. Further, Pausa- 
nias must have overlooked the centre of interest, the apples, if he confused the two 
figures; which is unthinkable. The argument being largely linguistic, this paper is 
to be published in Classical Philology. 


7. Count Byron Khun de Prorok, Punic Carthage and the Exca- 
vations West of the Peninsula. 


In all the explorations of Pére Delattre it is remarkable that no Punic edifice 
has been found. Our combined investigations this winter will entail the sinking of 
shafts and the uncovering of a great wall on a site heretofore untouched, but 
which, from ancient records, bears considerable promise. Our surmise is based 
mainly upon the writings of Polybius, an eye-witness of the siege and destruction 
of 146 B.c.; secondly, Appian, and also the works of Livy, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Orosius, Pliny and Justin. Most of these authorities refer to a port west of 
the peninsula of Carthage in the marshes now named Sebka de la Sokra. Part of 
these marshes is still called Bahar el Azrag, ‘The Blue Sea.’”’ Here was once a 
natural harbor, but it is now filled up by the alluvial deposits of the Medjerda 
River, which has changed its course five times since Punic Carthage existed, and 
now enters the sea near ancient Utica, thirty miles away. From aeroplane views 
taken last summer one can easily distinguish submarine sea walls at the opening 
of this old harbor. These constructions may prove to be the line of quays of the ~ 
Punic port, which has mystified archaeologists during fifty years of spasmodic 
excavation about Roman Carthage. 


8. Dr. Mary H. Swindler, of Bryn Mawr College, Landscape in — 
Ancient Art. (Read by title). 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


NECROLOGY.—Charles Clermont-Ganneau.—The eminent orientalist and 
archaeologist, Charles Clermont-Ganneau, was born at Paris February 17, 1846, 
and died in the same city February 16, 1923. After pursuing literary studies to 

the degree of licencié and having learned Hebrew by himself, he entered the school 
_ of the Jeunes de Langue, which prepared for the career of dragoman in the East. 
His first post was at the consulate in Jerusalem (1867). At the age of 43 (1889) he 
was elected a member of the Académie des Inscriptions, and in 1890 was ap- 
pointed to the newly-created chair of Semitic Epigraphy in the Collége de France. 
His name is especially associated with the stela of Mesa, which he acquired for the 
Louvre and the inscription of which he deciphered (1869-1871). In 1871 he 
discovered the stela of Herod. He conducted several important archaeological 
expeditions in Palestine and other regions of the Near East. His skill in detecting 
forgeries was proved in many cases, the best known of which is, perhaps, that of 
the tiara of Saitaphernes. His activity was prodigious, and his monographs and 
articles are numerous and important. Many of the latter are collected in his 
Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, a veritable treasure house of learning and ingenuity. 
(Hararp Ineuart, R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 342-345; portrait.) 

Ioannes Nikolaos Svoronos.—The brilliant numismatist and archaeologist, 
Toannes Nikolaos (Jean Nicole) Svoronos, was born at Mykonos in 1863 and died 
at Athens in March, 1922, under the shock of the terrible disasters suffered in 
Anatolia by the Greek Army in which one of his sons was serving. His choice of a 
career was due to the fact that his uncle Meletopoulos possessed at Piraeus a fine 
collection of coins. After proving his competence as a numismatist and having 
passed through various experiences, Svoronos was made director of the Numis- 
matic Cabinet at Athens in 1890, a post which he occupied with distinction for 
thirty years. His first great work, the Numismatique de la Créte ancienne, ap- 
peared in 1890 and was crowned by the Académie des Inscriptions. In 1898 he 
published a Greek translation, with supplements, of Head’s Historia Numorum, 
and in 1904-1908 a Corpus of the coins of the empire of the Ptolemies (in French 
and German). In 1898 he founded the Journal internationale d’archéologie 
numismatique, to the twenty volumes of which he contributed a great number of 
articles.. He also published a work on the National Museum at Athens (1902- 
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1912; with text in German) and a number of lesser monographs. If his theories 
were sometimes extravagant, he never lacked originality or learning. Indeed, he 
may, without injustice to anyone, be regarded as the most original archaeologist — 
whom Greece has produced in our times. (S. R., R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 246 f.) ; 

SOFIA.—A Fifth-Century Relief from Mesambria.—The museum at Sofia 
acquired in 1917 an interesting relief from Mesambria in Thrace, which ap- 
parently represents a funeral cortége (Fig. 1). In a well-built wooden car or 

















Figure 1.—RELIEF FROM MESAMBRIA: SOFTA. 


wagon with two seats and four six-spoked wheels, a lady is riding, driven by a 
young man and drawn by a pair of horses, preceded by a mounted attendant. 
The type of carriage, the shape of the horses, especially their long, ram-like heads, 
the extreme care in rendering details clearly, and the absence of any treatment of © 
the empty spaces, mark the work as certainly not Attic, although of the best 
period. A certain resemblance in style to the sarcophagus of the mourning | 
women and to a fifth-century tomb-frieze of Lycia indicate an eastern Greek — 
origin. (H. Dracenporrr, Arch. Anz. 1918, col. 90; pl.) E 
THRACE.—A Mithra Relief.—A small marble plaque (20.5 x 17.5 cm.) with a _ 
much worn relief of Mithra slaying the bull, found among the ruins of ancient — 
Cabyle, north of Yamboli in Thrace, is described by G. I. KAwERav in Arch. Anz. F 
1921 (cols. 344-345; fig.). It is of interest as showing the spread of the Mithra 
cult in the Balkan peninsula. j 
Miscellaneous Antiquities.—The discovery of numerous ancient graves, founda- — 
tions, and scattered objects, by soldiers of the Bulgarian army engaged in military — 
operations along the southern coast of Thrace during the war, led in the spring of © 
1917 to an expert examination of these remains, from Dedeagatch to Bulustra, by — 
G. I. Kawerav, who published the results in detail in Arch. Anz. 1918 (cols. 1-63; 
pl.; 63 figs.). Some of the movable objects had been dispersed or lost, but a great | 
many are now in the museum at Sofia. Among -the objects found in the cemetery © 
at Shapla Dere, 12 km. west of Makri (ancient Mesambria?) were: a diadem of 
stamped gold leaf, resembling one from Olbia in South Russia; two terra-cotta — 
sarcophagi shaped like those of Clazomenae but with very slight decoration, dated — 
by an accompanying inscription about 400 B.c.; a red-figured pelike with a paint- 
ing of a man in fantastic costume pursuing a woman who looks back at him— ~ 
perhaps Boreas and Orithyia. The graves are in general well built, of stone 
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blocks and covered with stone slabs. They contained pottery of many periods, 
some jewelry, and a few terra-cottas, including a muse with lyre. In the ruins of 
the neighboring settlement were many shards of “Megarian”’ relief ware and 
other objects of Greek origin, and Macedonian coins of the second half of the 
fourth century B.c. Traces of habitation were numerous about Yala Dere, pre- 
sumably ancient Stryme. At Maroneia, among the débris found inside the 
mediaeval fortress, were a mosaic pavement in a geometrical design, some marble 
Byzantine capitals, stone moulds for casting small metal objects, and a mutilated 
marble statue of aman with mantle. In the neighboring cemetery were well-built 
chamber tombs, stelae with Greek inscriptions, funeral reliefs, etc. Graves at 
Kale Burun (Abdera) were also well built and covered. The bodies were found 
facing the east. A marble base was dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian. The 
reliefs and inscriptions seen by Avezou and Picard (B.C.H. XXXVIT) here and 
also at Trajanopolis ad Hermum were among those taken to Sofia. The mounted 
warrior on a relief wears plaited breeches or trousers, doubtless a native Thracian 
garment. A supplementary note in Arch. Anz. 1921 (cols. 346-347 ; 2 figs.) gives 
a red-figured pelike from the cemetery at Shapla Dere, found with the bronze 
cover in place and the remains of burned human bones inside. 


EGYPT 


The Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum.—The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York has published a special supplement to its Bulletin, designated as 
Part II of B. Meir. Mus., December, 1923, describing the activities of the Mu- 
seum’s Egyptian expedition during the winter of 1922-23. The general distribu- 
tion of the work, as adapted to an unforeseen participation in the clearing of 
Tutankhamon’s tomb, is outlined by A. M. Lyrucor (pp. 8-5). A description of 
the services of the expedition in examining, recording, and preserving the contents 
of the tomb of Tutankhamon is given by A. C. Mace (pp. 5-11; 5 figs.). The 
major article of the Bulletin, by H. E. Winuock, describes discoveries in the 
continued excavation of the Theban necropolis (pp. 11-39; 34 figs.). Some of the 
XIth Dynasty tombs in the hillside looking down on the approach to the temple 
of Mentuhotep III were further investigated. One of the most elaborate was that 
of Khety, a “ Master-Spinner,” which had an elaborately concealed burial cham- 
ber, which had, nevertheless, been robbed in ancient times. The tomb of N efer- 
hotep the Bowman yielded two stone statues of this noble. An elaborate tomb of 
the Saite period, that of Nesisepek, mayor of Thebes, was also excavated. In 
searching for a suitable dumping-ground between the causeway of Mentuhotep 
III and that of Hatshepsut, it was discovered that in the course of her construc- 
tions the queen had permitted a hole to be made in the former causeway. : After 
her death this was filled again, partly with broken limestone statues of the queen 
herself; but five well-preserved small granite statues of Hatshepsut were also 
found here. N. pez Garins Davis contributes the final article, which is a dis- 
cussion of the stylistic evolution of Egyptian art between the reign of Amenhotep 
If and that of Tutankhamon (pp. 40-53; 22 figs.). In Art and Archaeology, 
XVI, 1923, pp. 211-230 (pl.; 13 figs.) appears a résumé of the work of the Metro- 
politan Museum in Egypt from 1907 to 1923, by Lupiow S. But. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Two Bibelots from Alexandria.—A bust in chalcedony and a 
torso in alabaster, good examples of the clever craftsmanship of Alexandrian 
classical sculptors, are published by F. R. Martin in Burl. M ag. XLIII, 1923 
(pp. 194 f.; 3 figs.). Both are in private ownership. The torso might be the 
original or at least a contemporary replica of the original of which the Dancing 
Satyr in the Uffizi is a copy. 

KARNAK.—Greek Schoolboys in Egypt.—Some light is thrown on schoolboy 
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methods in Egypt through the publication by J. G. Miznz of another ostracon 
belonging to the same rubbish heap near Karnak as those published by him in 
1908. It is another version of a semi-metrical exercise contained on two of the 
earlier pieces, and was apparently copied from that one after its correction but by 
another boy who made mistakes of hisown. (J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 40-43.) 
THEBES.—The Tomb of Tutankhamon.—The tomb of Tutankhamon, which 
was closed and re-buried at the end of the winter of 1922-23, was again opened in 
October; and the work of investigating and removing its contents has proceeded 
under the direction of Mr. Howard Carter, with the assistance of members of the 
staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. The two large wooden 
statues of the king, which stood on either side of the door which leads from the 
antechamber to the burial chamber, have been carefully packed and removed. To 
facilitate the removal of the elaborately constructed series of shrines which enclose 
the sarcophagus of the king, it has been necessary to take down the wall between - 
the antechamber and the shrine. The fresco on the inner face of the wall, though 
not of special interest, has been preserved. From the narrow space between the 
wall of the sepulchral chamber and the outermost shrine a considerable number of 
interesting objects have been recovered: wine jars; eleven black paddles; an inlaid 
royal staff; gilt emblems of Anubis. The great outer shrine, which is of wood, 
elaborately ornamented with designs in gold and-in blue faience, has been dis-— 
mantled. Within this shrine was a linen pall, supported on a wooden frame, © 
and ornamented with gold rosettes. This originally concealed the next inner 
shrine, but was in a state of partial disintegration, and had to be removed with 
great care. Some valuable objects were removed from the space between the first — 
and second shrines, including a gold staff and a silver staff, each surmounted by a 
statuette of the king. The second shrine is of wood covered with gold; and the 
doors are ornamented with representations of the king in acts of adoration. — 
Within this a third and a fourth shrine have successively been revealed. The 
decorations of the inner shrines are said to be more sumptuous and of finer quality 
than those of the outer shrine. The problem of removing without injury the parts © : 
of these structures has presented grave mechanical difficulties; but these have — 
been so far overcome that in January the stone sarcophagus of the king was dis- 
closed within the fourth shrine; and in February the granite cover was raised. — 
Beneath a pall was found the gold case which contains the mummy of the king, ~ 
resting on a couch of a form which resembles that of the couches discovered in the — 
outer chamber. Adjoining the sepulchral chamber to the east is another room, 
containing an elaborate shrine in which it is expected that the canopic jars of the — 
king will be found. Much funeral furniture is heaped up in front of and at the © 
side of this shrine. At the present writing the investigation of the tomb has been — 
halted by a disagreement between the excavators and the archaeological service of © 
the Egyptian government. (London Times, weekly edition, Oct. 25, Nov. 22, — 
Dec. 6, 1923; Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 14 and 21, 1924.) For illustration of er recent 
discoveries reference is made to the current numbers of the Illustrated London 
News, the weekly London Times, and the Sunday rotogravure sections and mide 


week pictorial of the New York Times. ; 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA | 


BABYLON.—The German Excavations.—A plan and description of the city of : 
of Babylon, with the changes occurring down to the time of Alexander the Great, — 
as ascertained through the excavations of the German Orientgesellschaft and a a 
presented to the February (1918) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society by — 
R. KotDEWEY, are given in Arch. Anz. 1918 (cols. 72-81; 2 figs.). He tells of the — 
summer palace of Nebuchadnezzar on the hill Babil, in which Alexander died; the — 
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great palace where he lived, on the acropolis hill Kasr, built at various times from 
Sargon I (710-705 B.c.) to Artaxerxes II (403-358 B.c.), with the throne room, its 
great courtyard surrounded by many independent buildings, and the ‘hanging 
gardens” of Semiramis, overlooking the great gate of Ishtar; the ‘‘ Procession 
Street’’ of Marduk, paved with great blocks each bearing the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and once flanked by rows of lions in brightly colored tiles; the temple of 
Ninmach, with altar in the court and base for a cult statue made of rare colored 
stones; the streets and houses of the lower town, where bathrooms were common 
and where each house had its own courtyard and hall opening on it northward, the 
superimposed strata of habitation going back to the time of Hamurabi, 2500 B.c.; 
the great precinct of Zeus-Bel, enclosing the houses of the priests, hostelries for 
pilgrims, and the temple itself, built on the top of a huge tower of burnt brick and 
asphalt, too steep and tall to be stable, so that Alexander found it already in 
ruins and used the débris as foundation for his Greek settlement across the 
Euphrates. 

UR.—Antiquities from the First Dynasty.—In the Pennsylvania Gazette, XXII, 
January 25, 1924, pp. 337-339 (2 figs.), C. L. Wooxry reports upon his excavations 
at Ur in the fall of 1923 for the University of Pennsylvania and the British Mu- 
seum, The mass of débris about the zigurrat is being cleared. The walls of the 
main structure built by Ur-Engur about 2300 B.c. are remarkably well preserved. 
It is the most imposing structure in all Babylonia. About four and one-half miles 
away at Tell el Obeid some very remarkable discoveries were made. A building 
was found and near by a cemetery with graves dating from the fifth and fourth 
millennia B.c. Great quantities of objects were discovered in them, implements 
of flint and of copper and imitations in pottery. The copper tools were made by 
hammering and casting. ~The pottery is both handmade and wheelmade. Some 
painted ware resembles that found in the early strata at Susa. Some of the bodies 
had been buried at full length, others in a contracted position. Most of the bones 
had decayed, but a few skulls and one complete skeleton were recovered. On top 
of the mound where the building stood are scanty remains of a temple erected by 
Dungi, second king of the third dynasty of Ur, ca. 2250 B.c. This replaced an 
earlier building which stood on a terraced platform of mud brick and probably 
dates from the second dynasty. Below the terrace lies another building. A 
marble tablet recording its foundation was found showing that it was dedicated to 
the goddess Nin-kursag by King Aannipadda, son of Mesannipadda, of the first 
dynasty of Ur. The kings of this dynasty have been supposed to be mythical, but 
this contemporary record dating from about 4600 B.c. proves their existence. 
Many remains from this remote period were found beneath five or six feet of very 
hard mud brick. The most remarkable was a series of copper reliefs, eleven inches 
high and twenty-two inches long, which formed a frieze in the facade of the temple. 
They represent cattle lying down, or rising. The bodies are in low relief, beaten 
out of thin copper, but the heads, in full front, were cast separately and attached. 
From an artistic and a technical standpoint they are excellent. The metal is 
oxydized and badly cracked, but in general it was possible to remove the, reliefs n 
good condition. Another relief on a smaller scale has figures of men and oxen 
carved in a fine white stone, with a background of black paste, the whole framed in 
copper. Still another had birds similarly represented. One part of the building 
was decorated with copper statues of bulls in the round, a little over two feet high. 
A large part of the wall of the building was sheathed with copper plates, or with 
wooden paneling studded with copper nails. There were also columns of palm 
logs cased in copper, as were the roof beams. Other columns were of mud covered 
with bitumen on which was an elaborate inlay in bright colors, red sandstone, white 
limestone, a black bitumen composition, mother of pearl, and lapislazuli; also 
artificial flowers with clay stalks and petals inlaid in red, black and white. A 
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later report (bid. p. 434) shows that a broad flight of stone steps led to a platform — 
about twenty feet high, on the south corner of which stood the temple. Its gate- 
tower fronted the stairway and its facade was set back from the edge of the plat- 
form so as to leave a narrow step upon which stood the bulls mentioned above. 
Two of these have been recovered in bad condition. ‘The golden horns had been 
torn off and the bodies crushed by the weight of the brickwork which had fallen 
upon them. An interesting panel four feet long represents a milking scene,—cows 
and calves, and men milking the cows into tall jars; also other cows coming out of 
a gate and men straining and storing some liquid. Another object brought to 
light was a lime-stone plaque in relief representing a man-headed bull with a 
lion-headed bird on its back. There was also found a gold scaraboid inscribed 
with the name of King Aannipadda. The work is still going on and further 
discoveries are expected. 

Recent Excavations.—In Ant. J. III, 1923, pp. 311-823 (11 pls.; 6 figs.), C. L. 
Woo trey reports the results of the recent campaign of excavation at Ur, under- 
taken jointly by the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania, and 
continuing the work of Dr. H. R. Hall on this site in 1919. (1) The excavators 
discovered the extent of the temenos of Ur, and the structure of.its enclosing walls. 
The temenos is approximately rectangular in shape, its longer dimension (north- 
west to southeast) is 400 metres; its shorter 240. The enclosure consists of paral-— 
lel lines of mud-brick walls, joined by cross walls. They are faced by buttresses, — 
separated by vertical grooves of T-shaped section. There were two gates in each 
of the long sides of the precinct, and one in each of the short sides. With the ex- 
ception of the gate opposite the ziggurat, the gates are recessed and defended by — 
interior bastions. Inscribed clay cones show that the walls were originally built — 
by Ur-Engur, about 2300 B.c.; but there is evidence of frequent repairs, some as — 
late as the Persian period. (2) In the southern part of the enclosure is the great 
building which Dr. Hall identified as the palace of E-Har-Sag. But the walls” 
show that the construction dates from the time of Ur-Engur, and that the building — 
was the temple of the moon-god Nannar. The southern part is the dwelling of the 
high priest, while the northern part is the actual shrine. (3) North and a little © 
east of the centre of the precinct are the remains of E-nun-mah, the temple of the — 
moon-god and his consort. Construction on this site began at an unknown pre-— 
historic date; but from then until the seventh century s.c. there was no sub-— 
stantial change in the plan of the building; although walls of ‘‘green”’ brick, sun-— 
dried brick, and baked brick reveal successive periods of building. In the centre of 
the north side is the shrine, consisting of a vestibule and four symmetrically ar-_ 
ranged chambers. This shrine is separated by a corridor from the other rooms, © 
which apparently served as temple repositories. A late phase of the sun-dried 
brick construction is attributed to Bur-Sin (2250 B.c.). Later baked brick walls — 
belong to the reign of Kudur-Mabug (ca. 2000 B.c.):; He also made a brick-paved — 
court, protected by walls, southeast of the temple. But Nebuchadnezzar made — 
more revolutionary changes. He spared the sanctuary, but swept away most — 
of the surrounding construction, substituting ‘‘for a crowded complex of build- 
ings where only a private ritual was possible an open temple suitable for... 
public worship.”’ Still further, but less important alterations were made in the 
Persian period, probably under Cyrus. (4) Numerous antiquities were dis- 
covered in the ruins. Among the most important were a treasure-trove of the 
sixth century B.c., including necklaces, pendants, etc.; a diorite statue of Entel 
mana, showing the characteristic heavy proportions of Sumerian sculpture; a 
series of stone vase fragments, carved in relief (not later than 2000 B.c.), 
showing some interesting connections with Egyptian work of Dynasties I-IV; 
and a number of terra-cottas, most of which are of late Babylonian or Persian 
date. 3 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE.—At Beisan Dr. Fisher has dis- 
covered the walls of a building which was probably the headquarters of the 
Egyptian occupation, and stelae of Seti I and Ramses II (see below). At Tan- | 
tara the British School of Archaeology has made discoveries which indicate that 
the settlement of Dora dates from the second millennium s.c. (Ant. J. III, 1923, 
p. 378.) In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1921, pp. 541-547 
(7 pls.), Exrau GRANT gives a concise account of recent archaeological discoveries 
in Palestine, with special reference to the British excavations at Askalon. 

BEISAN.—Recent Excavations.—In the Pennsylvania Gazette, XXII, February 
1, 1924, pp. 361 f. (fig.) C. G. FisHmr reports upon his recent excavations at Beisan, 
the ancient Bethshean, and Scythopolis of late Greek times (see A. J. A. X XVI, 
1922, p. 97). So far eight building levels have been uncovered going back to the 
fourteenth century B.c. A large basilica, burned in 361 A.D., was cleared and 
beneath it were found remains of a fort erected by Seti I about 1300 B.c. Two 
stelae were brought to light, one belonging to Seti I and the other to Ramses IJ; 
also a lifesize seated statue of Ramses ITI. The stele of Seti records a victory won 
by him in the first year of his reign, when in response to a request for aid from the 
people of Bethshean he sent three divisions of his troops, one to Bethshean, one 
against their enemies at Hamath, and a third against Yenouam, a town at the 
foot of the Lebanons. The battle was won in a single day. The stele of Ramses 
Il records a campaign in the ninth year of his reign and mentions that he collected 
the Semites to build the city of Ramses for him. The fort was destroyed by fire 
about 1000 B.c. The débris below the fort is about fifty feet deep and remains to 
be explored. 

CAESAREA.—A Roman Sarcophagus.—A sculptured sarcophagus of Roman 
date has been found at Caesarea. On one of the two long sides are two griffins in 
heraldic attitude; on the other, a battle of Greeks and Amazons. (London Times, 
weekly edition, Nov. 22, 1923, pp. 554-555; 2 figs.) 

JERUSALEM.—Discoveries of the Palestine Exploration Fund.—According to 
a report from Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of the American School at Jerusalem, 
Professor R. E. S. Macalister, excavating for the Palestine Exploration Fund on 
the site of the original city of Jerusalem, has discovered a northern wall which is 
to be dated in the third millennium s.c. It shows a restoration of the Jebusite 
period. A cave was discovered containing a watershaft which fell into disuse be- 
fore 2500 B.c. Other walls are attributed to the periods of David and of Solomon. 
Some of the pottery is of older type than has hitherto been discovered on the site 
of Jerusalem, and proves the existence of a settlement as early as 3000 B.c. (New 
York Times, Jan. 16, 1924.) 

Recent Discoveries—Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, reports as follows under date of November 5th, 
1923: 

“Toward the end of October an undisturbed tomb was opened south of the vil- 
lage of Silwan, in the Kedron Valley. It proved to contain about a score of os- 
suaries, a dozen of which bore inscriptions with the names and genealogies of the 
occupants. Since they all belong to one family, which flourished about the time 
of Christ, their interest is evident. The slowly increasing number of such in- 
scription groups is already beginning to provide us with invaluable material for 
the nomenclature and eventually for the history of the New Testament period. 
The rumors floating about regarding the discovery of Hasmonaean inscriptions are 
just as baseless as those describing the discovery of Egyptian papyri at Beisan. 
The terminus a quo for the ossuaries in question is the first century B.c. Macalis- 
ter has excavated his first twenty-metre square down to the rock, reached at some 
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five metres, and is half-way down his second square. Three strata have ap- 
peared: a late Byzantine, a Roman, and a late Hellenistic, from about the time of 
our Lord. The rock below the third level shows distinct signs of quarrying—pre- 
sumably in the time of Simon the Maccabee. Macalister thinks that he has 
found the southern line of the Akra; his reasons commend themselves very strongly. 
The finds are almost all Byzantine pottery and mosaics.” 

MALHAH.—Excavation of a Tumulus.—In B.A.S.0.R. No. 10, April, 1923, 
pp. 2-3, it is announced that Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of the American School 
at Jerusalem, has excavated a tumulus at Malhah, two or three miles southwest of 
Jerusalem. 'The numerous sherds found prove that the tumulus belongs to the 
Early Iron Age, about 1100 B.c. 


ASIA MINOR 


CARIA.—Inscriptions.—In 1913, J. Parts and R. VALuois made a journey in 
Caria, where they discovered and made squeezes of a number of inscriptions. 
Owing to the war, and the death in action of M. Paris, their publication was de- 
layed, and finally entrusted to AxmL W. Prmrsson, to whom all the inscriptional 
material has been turned over. (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 394-426; 2 figs.). 
In this article, twenty-four inscriptions, from three sites, Bafi (No. 1), Mylasa 
(2-22), and Olymos (23, 24) are published with commentaries. Five of the 
inscriptions from Mylasa (Nos. 3, 8, 14, 21, and 22) are republished from previous 
publications, with former mistakes corrected, or with additional commentaries. 
The inscription from Bafi, a decree in honor of a certain Apollonius and his son 
Philip, appears to date in the second century B.c. The inscriptions from Mylasa 
date from a period somewhat earlier until the epoch of Diocletian, to which period 
the latest ones appear to belong. The two inscriptions from Olymos, of which 
one, No. 24, is translated, are dated in the first century B.c. One of them is an 
honorary decree, the other (carved on the same stone) is a loan agreement of con- 
siderable interest. 

IONIA.—Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 307-355 (17 figs.), R. 
DEMANGEL and A. LAUMONIER publish and comment on seventy-five inscriptions, 
sixty-seven of which come from Teos. These inscriptions, all but two of which are 
in Greek, were noted during a trip to Asia Minor in the autumn of 1921, when the 
authors were members of the French School at Athens. Several of these inscrip- 
tions (e.g., Nos. 1, 5, 21, 22, 26, 40, 63, 68, and 71) had previously been published, 
but are here given with new, and more correct, readings. Squeezes of the more 
important inscriptions are published, and some of those here published for the first 
time are documents of considerable importance. The series dates from the end 
of the fourth century B.c. to the period of Diocletian. The article concludes 
by noting the removal of certain inscriptions previously published to different 
locations. 


GREECE 


Recent Excavations in Greece.—In a reprint from an unnamed publication, 
sent to the editors of the JouRNAu by the author, Professor W1LHELM D6RPFELD, 
who spent parts of the spring and summer of 1922 in Greece, reports on archaeo- 
logical activities and discoveries in Greece. The restoration of some of the 
ancient blocks of the Parthenon to their original position had been interrupted 
because of lack of funds. For the same reason it had not been possible to excavate 
fully the remains of the Odeum of Pericles, one corner of which had been brought to 
light by Dr. Kastriotes. ‘The remains indicate a building forty metres in width, 
with many interior columns. Excavations at Oropus have revealed the existence 
of an older temple and an older theatre than those already known, and it is now 
possible to reconstruct the architectural history of the site. The rebuilding took 
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place under the financial administration of Lycurgus at the end of the fourth 
century B.c. At Eleusis Professor Noack has discovered traces of the restoration 
of the Telesterion made after its destruction by the Persians, and has found further 
evidence on the incomplete structure of the Periclean period. Attention is called 
to the importance of the American discoveries at Korakou, which Dr. Dérpfeld 
thinks was occupied by the Phoenicians in the second millennium B.c., and to 
Miss Walker’s researches in the prehistoric settlement at Corinth. At Tiryns 
Professor Kurt Miiller has continued his study of the history of the palace and its 
fortifications. At Olympia Dr. Dérpfeld himself has made excavations in and 
about the temple of Hera. The existence of three successive pavements within the 
temple permits a chronological division of the sherds and other antiquities found in 
the intermediate strata. Dr. Dérpfeld believes that the results confirm his theory 
_ that geometric pottery is a local product contemporary with late Mycenaean. 
The Mycenaean ware itself is really of Phoenician origin, and is immediately 
succeeded by Proto-Corinthian. The first temple of Hera, which had no peristyle, 
he dates in the eleventh century B.c.; the second, which had a peristyle and 
entablature of wood, is of the tenth century; and the third, which used again the 
wooden peristyle of the second, belongs to the eighth century. Its wooden 
columns, as they decayed, were replaced with stone. Excavation between the 
Heraeum and the Metroon showed that before the erection of the great exedra of 
Herodes Atticus, there were on the site a natural spring and a Greek well-house. 
Near it was the “‘Idaean grotto,” a sanctuary of Rhea, sacred as the birthplace of 
Zeus. Above the fountain must be placed the sanctuary of Earth described by 
Pausanias (V, 14, 10). The excavation has also thrown light on the early apsidal 
constructions in this part of the Altis. Dr. Dérpfeld believes them to be contem- 
porary with Troy I. At Thermos the recent excavations of Dr. K. Rhomaios have 
revealed four stages in the history of the temple: (1) a temple without a peristyle; 
(2) a temple with an elliptical peristyle; (8) a temple with a rectangular peristyle, 
closely related to the second Heraeum at Olympia, and decorated with painted 
metopes; (4) a temple with stone columns and a continuous stone stylobate, built 
in the classical period. Remains of two other smaller temples have been dis- 
covered, and a number of apsidal buildings. In Corcyra Dr. Rhomaios has made 
further excavations on the site of the great archaic temple and has discovered an 
inscription which confirms the inference that this was a temple of Artemis. 
ATHENS.—Activities of the German Institute-—In Arch. Anz. 1921 (cols. 
308-340; 15 figs.), F. SrupniczKa, who spent the winter of 1920-1921 in Athens, 
gives an account of his reéstablishing the German school there and his observations 
on the archaeological activities of the Greeks and the other foreign schools. The 
chief work of the Germans was to excavate at the base of the Monument of Lysi- 
crates. The pedestal was found to be finished down through eight courses of 
Piraeus limestone only on the front, the east side, and for a short distance round 
the corners to the south and north, while at the back toward the Acropolis hill and 
for the greater part of the two sides, the rough breccia of the concealed foundation 
was carried higher up, thus showing the graded height of the original fillmg with 
earth. The frieze and the marble support for the tripod on top were observed to 
have been shifted a little to the right when the monument was reérected in the last 
century. Traces of two destroyed choragic monuments were found on either side 
of that of Lysicrates, and the ancient Street of Tripods was followed as far as 
the precinct of Dionysus. Other matters studied by the writer or his colleagues 
were: a head found in Athens near the Varvakion in 1913 and now identified as 
that of the Lapith of the sixth metope on the south side of the Parthenon; a marble 
head washed out by the Cladeus at Olympia and found to belong to the sword- 
brandishing fighter of the west pediment of the temple of Zeus; the sculpture of the 
west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, shown to be probably an 
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Iliupersis, and the battle of Amazons in the east pediment which is presumably 
the contest of Trojans and Amazons; the marble stele found in the temple of 
Athena at Sunium, with semi-archaic relief of a boy placing a crown on his head, 
which is most probably an honorary, not a sepulchral monument; and an early 
Hellenistic statue from the Anticythera cargo, of a youth half-crouching and with 
upturned face, which is interpreted on the analogy of a red-figured vase in Vienna 
. as from a group of a, “rustic wooing”’ such as Theocritus describes, The figure 
has usually been supposed to represent a wrestler about to grapple with his 
antagonist. 

An Archaic Torso.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 27-35 (2 pls.), G. 
RoODENWALDT publishes a lifesize marble torso of a seated male figure, now in the 
National Museum at Athens; of unknown provenience, Naxian or Parian marble, 
badly preserved, but of considerable beauty; workmanship probably Ionian of the 
end of the sixth century B.c. The chair, carved separately, probably had no back. 
Of the missing arms the right was bent and held an attribute; the left was probably 
raised. Dr. Rodenwaldt thinks the torso to be of a cult statue of Zeus, and the 
earliest one known of this type. A unique feature is the treatment of the zig- 
zag folds of the himation over the breast, caused by the baring of the right 
shoulder. 

CNOSSUS.— Recent Discoveries.—In the Times (London), Aug. 28-29, 1923, 
Sir ARTHUR EVANS reports a number of important discoveries made in the course 
of his latest campaign of excavation on the site of the palace at Cnossus. In the 
corridor of the ‘‘cup-bearer’”’ fresco exploration beneath the pavement revealed 
remains of an earlier series of decorations, injured by fire, but of a style similar to 
that of the ‘“‘Ladies in Blue” of the east quarter. The cave to the southeast, 
conjectured last year to be a den for animals, has been further investigated, and 
proves to have been a quarry for the red earth used in Cretan building and in the 
manufacture of pottery. Among the objects which had fallen into this quarry 
from an upper level were votive offerings which prove that the Shrine of the Double 
Axes existed long before the Reoccupation period, to which the ex-votos found in 
the shrine itself belong. In some house remains southwest of the palace were 
found a hoard of bronze vessels, a fine stone cup, a painted vase of Late Minoan I 
date, and, most interesting of all, a cornelian intaglio representing the Cretan 
goddess with snakes ascending from her skirt, and holding in one hand a sprinkler 
for holy water. Ona slope to the southwest of the palace were found foundations 
which seem, together with a parallel series of foundations discovered at an earlier 
date, to have supported the ends of a wide step-way by which the palace was ap- 
proached from the south. At the foot of the descent was a stone platform, from 
which a bridge crossed the Kairatos. The road then proceeded up the valley, the 
main thoroughfare for traffic with Phaestus and the southern coast. It has been 
traced at various points in the interior of the island. Perhaps the most striking 
finds of the season were made in an area west of the palace, where a trench revealed 
the crowded remains of well-built houses of Late Minoan I date. In one of these 
houses, which has been singled out for special exploration, a great quantity of 
heaped-up fragments of painted plaster, which had fallen from an upper story, 
were found. Eighty-four trays of these fragments were collected, and Mr. E. 
Gilliéron has pieced them together. They show a great variety of naturalistic 
motives. There are scenes in which rocks and flowering shrubs and marine 
growths appear. Crocuses, irises, veitch, Madonna lilies, rose bushes and olive 
sprays are represented. One painting shows a jet of water from an artificial foun- 
tain. In one are monkeys in an exotic landscape. On another fragment is 
represented a Minoan captain accompanied by two black soldiers, an indication 
that the kings of Cnossus employed mercenary troops from Africa. The frescoes 
have more brilliant and better preserved color than the contemporary paintings 
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from Hagia Triada. Some fragments show inscriptions painted in large orange let- 
ters on a buff ground, or in black on arose ground. These belong to the advanced 
linear class A. The ‘House of Frescoes”’ is an impressive example of the civiliza- 
tion attained in Crete in the sixteenth century B.c. 

DELPHI.—New Fragments of Inscriptions Found in the Marmaria.—In B.C. H. 
XLVI, 1922, pp. 467-472 (2 figs.), R. Demancet publishes two fragmentary in- 
scriptions found in the excavations of the sanctuary of Athena Pronaia in 1922. 
They were built into a modern wall, which upholds the terrace of the two treasu- 
ries. ‘These two fragments belong to the same inscription, a part of which had 
been previously found by Homolle (B.C.H. XXV, 1901, pp. 121-123, No. IV). 
This latter fragment fits exactly to the second one of those here published, and 
permits a new and more complete and authoritative reading of the whole 
inscription. 

Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 439-466 (5 figs.; pl.), G. Daux 
publishes a number of inscriptions from Delphi, many of which are new. They 
date from the middle of the fifth to the first century B.c. The first inscription is 
on a statue base, and bears a dedicatory inscription with the name of Alcibiades, 
probably the grandfather of the famous Alcibiades. The second and third in- 
scriptions have to do with the little-known town of Chaleion, and belong in the 
third century B.c. One of them is a decree in honor of the poetess Aristodama of 
Smyrna: the other is probably a lease or contract. The third group of inscriptions, 
ten in number, belong to the two bases of the kings of Pergamon, situated near the 
offering of Gelon, and, therefore, belong in the first century B.c. Most of them 
. are acts of enfranchisement, and they give new and valuable information as to 

the chronology of the priests of Apollo at Delphi. 

THESPIAE.—Excavations of 1888-1891.—In B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 217-— 
306 (4 pls.; 54 figs.), A. pe RrppER continues the account of these excavations at 
Thespiae, already given, ibid., XIV, 1890, pp. 546-551, XV, 1891, pp. 381-4038, 
659 ff., XVIII, 1894, 201-215, XIX, 1895, 321-385, X XVI, 1902, 129-160, 291- 
321, and elsewhere, by giving a complete catalogue of the decorated objects found 
in the excavations conducted for the French School at Athens at this site by Paul 
Jamot and himself. In a footnote at the beginning, the editors call attention to 
the fact that this is a posthumous article, and one of the last that this lamented 
scholar had written before his death. Two hundred and twenty-nine objects are 
listed, divided as follows: architectural fragments (Nos. 1-10), sculpture (11-144), 
vases (145-157), bronzes and miscellaneous objects (158-196), and terra-cottas 
(197-229). The objects of sculpture are subdivided as follows: male figures 
(Nos. 11-45), female figures (46-68), animals (68-83), reliefs (84-144). These 
objects are for the most part in the museums of Thebes and Athens. Of the 
monuments published for the first time, the best are without question those il- 
lustrated in the plates, namely the female statues Nos. 46 and 48, and two stelae of 
considerable artistic merit, Nos. 118 and 115. Other interesting sculptures are a 
lifesize statue of Asclepius, of the Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman period (No. 11, 
fig. 3), a seated boy (No. 19, fig. 7), a head of Dionysus (No. 28, fig. 14), a draped 
statue of a woman, somewhat over life size, of the Graeco-Roman period (No. 49, 
figs. 21, 22), a fragmentary statue of a seated lion (No. 68, fig. 33), a relief of 
Hecate (No. 89, fig. 38), and two stelae of horsemen (Nos. 109 and 110, figs. 40 and 
41). Of the vases, the most important are Nos. 149, a black-figured alabastron 
showing a Greek fighting an Amazon, and 150, a red-figured crater of the South 
Italian period, in the Museum at Athens. Of the bronzes, the most interesting 
is No. 173, fig. 45), with the dedicatory inscription, in epichoric characters, 
ToréAdovos (i)epsv. The terra-cottas include figurines, heads, architectural pieces, 
and lamps. : 
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ITALY 


DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS IN ITALY, 1914-1920.—A com- 
prehensive review, by F. von Dusun, of all the archaeological work done in 
Italy in the years 1914-1920, with full references to the original publications, is 
given in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 84-230 (55 figs.). He divides the subject into sec- 
tions geographically, from Liguria to Sicily, and through the evidence of the places 
of burial, worship and habitation, in all parts of the peninsula and at all periods, 
he traces the movements of populations, both native and immigrant, their advance 
in civilization, the variety and interchange of funeral rites and other customs, and 
the devastating effects of wars and natural calamities, which have made up the 
history of the land and its people from neolithic to classical times—much of it 
recorded in no other way. 

ANAGNI.—A Villa Rustica.—At Torretta S. Giovanni near Colle Orsino, the 
remains of a Roman villa rustica of the imperial period have been found, and the 
brickstamp published in C.J.L. X, 8048, No. 47. Also in the church of 8. Angelo 
an inscription with the name of a praetor of Anagnia; and at Vado Largo, a tomb 
with votive offerings. (E. Garti, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 264 f.) 

APULIA.—A Gold Plate.——In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 207 f., D. Compa- 
RETTI publishes a small gold plate, found at Brindisi in the quarter called Pieta, 
with a Greek inscription of the fourth century B.c. He translates the inscription, 
somewhat cryptically, by “‘wn’ oca incenerd un tagliente, colle ceneri rendendolo 
ottuso,’’ which he interprets as indicating the folly of one who with inadequate 
means assails a stronger than himself. The plate seems to have formed part of 
the ornamentation of the scabbard or the hilt of the sword of an Italiote warrior, 
who probably belonged to some city near Brundisium, perhaps Tarentum. 

AQUILEIA.—A Mosaic Pavement.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 224-231, G. 
BRUSIN reports a renewal of the excavations of the great public building (see Not. 
Scav. 1922, p. 187) at Aquileia. There was found, one metre below the present 
level, a polychrome mosaic; this formed the pavement of a rectangular hall of 
huge dimensions, which was only partly uncovered. The mosaic represents 
sea deities and myths of the sea; among the former are the Nereids Clymene and 
Thetis, designated by inscriptions in Greek letters. Much of the work is fine; 
several pictures of inferior workmanship are explained as later restorations. 
There was also found a fragmentary Latin inscription, which is almost a replica of 
C.I.L. VI, 6859, and can be restored from it. It dates from the second half of the 
second century. 

ARICCIA.—A Temple.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 262, E. Gatti reports 
the discovery of parts of the substructure of a temple in the piazza Cavour on the 
west side of the church of 8. Nicola at Ariccia. They seem to be connected with 
the remains found in 1884, assigned by Lanciani to a temple of Juno, by Nibby to 
that of Diana Aricina. 

CREMONA.—A Prehistoric Settlement.—At S. Pietro in Mendicate, in the 
province of Cremona, G. PATRONI reports the discovery of a prehistoric settlement 
of the neolithic period, consisting of huts built in the open and on the surface of the 
ground. A few stone implements were found, as well as whorls and other objects 
in terra-cotta, with fragments of vases similar to those found in the Lombardic 
palafitte. Patroni draws interesting conclusions about prehistoric settlements. 
(Nol. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 117-127.) 

FLORENCE.—Roman Pavements.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 238-244, E. 
GALLI reports the discovery of Roman pavements in various parts of Florence: 
near the piazza 8S. Benedetto, at a depth of 2.80 m., a mosaic pavement of simple 
pattern belonging to a room in a dwelling-house; at Via dei Pecori 8, 3.70 m. below 
the level of the modern street, a large court with remains of pavements and walls, 
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belonging to a private house, perhaps as early as the first century of our era, on 
which other structures were built at the beginning of the Middle Ages; on the left 
of the street called Borgo diS. Lorenzo, and a short distance from the piazza named 
from the same saint, 2 m. below the modern level, a fine mosaic composed of small, 
regular tesserae forming a handsome geometric design, part of the flooring of a 
large and handsome house. ‘This Galli would assign to the end of the first, or the 
beginning of the second century. 

FRASCATI.—Votive Terra-cottas.—In the district called Vermicino, at the 
thirteenth kilometre of the Via Tusculana, near Frascati, nineteen terra-cotta 
votive offerings were found, with walls belonging to a modest structure of a 
private character and to an adjacent shrine. The votive objects, representing 
parts of the human body, are mostly from old and well-worn moulds. Two 
female heads are noteworthy for their size and fine modelling. A. piece of lead pipe 
bore the inscription T7%. Claudius Ippolitus fec. (E.Srmrant, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 257-261.) 

FRIOLI.—Prehistoric Remains.—In Nol. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 231-236, R. 
DELLA ToRRE reports the chance discovery of prehistoric material at Castions di 
Strada, commune of Frioli, including axes of various forms, lance heads, three 
rings joined together in a chain, and numerous fragments, all of copper. 

ISONZO.—Early Fortification Walls.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXI-XXII, 1922, 
Beiblatt, cols. 277-308 (map), K. Pick and W. Scum call attention to various 
early fortification walls located by them near the Isonzo between 1916 and 1918. 

LOMELLINA.—Prehistoric Remains.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 209, G. 
PATRONI announces the chance discovery by peasants in the territory of Semiana, 
borough of Lomellina, of a rough vase containing fragments of copper. The 
greater part of these, about 6500 gr., were recovered. From their appearance they 
seem to have come from a prehistoric workshop, or more probably from an importer 
or dealer in bronze implements. Other finds belonging to the age of copper or the 
early bronze age have been made in that neighborhood. 

MENTANA.—Prehistoric Pottery.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 188-194, 
Uco ANTONELLI reports the discovery of prehistoric pottery belonging to the first 
age of iron. While not of great importance in itself, it acquires interest from the 
place where it was found, because of its nearness to Rome and its position on the 
left bank of the Tiber overlooking the territory of Capena. It is also near Palom- 
bara Sabina, where remains of the Villanova period have been found. 

NAPLES.—Ancient Structures.—At S. Aniello a Caponapoli Irana ScossBo 
reports the discovery of ancient structures, including tufa blocks with masons’ 
marks; also architectural and sculptural fragments, unguentarzi, and lamps. In 
the same locality at various times tombs have been found, of which Sgobbo gives 
a brief account. He thinks it possible that the height of 8. Aniello may have 
formed a part of the ancient city. (Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 265-270.) 

ORVIETO.—Ancient Buildings.—E. Gaui reports the discovery, near the Via 
Cavour, Orvieto, of constructions of uncertain purpose and date, but probably be- 
longing rather to a civic than to a sacred building. A fragmentary temple antefix 
was found with traces of color, belonging to the fifth century before our era. This, 
however, has no bearing on the date of the building. (Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 
161 f.) 

OSTIA.—Recent Excavations.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1928, pp. 177-187, G. 
Cauza describes, with a plan and illustrations, an insula recently excavated 
at Ostia, just to the westward of the Capitolium; it was summarily explored in 
1802-4 by Pietro Holl. The insula is earlier than the Capitolium, since a part of 
the former was destroyed when the temple was built; that is, it is prior to the end 
of the second century. Beneath it were found remains of the republican period, 
including a temple, which may have been an earlier Capitolium, and three houses 
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of the Pompeian type. The two buildings on the north side of the insula are earlier 
than the two on the south side. One of the former is a house of a new form, to 
which Calza gives the name of tipo basilicale. It is divided into three naves, one 
of which contains six shops, in two groups of three each, separated by a stairway 
leading to an upper story. The second nave consists of a court, open except in the 
centre, where a kind of covered bridge, of which a reconstruction is given, con- 
nected the other two naves. The third nave contains three large rooms, probably 
subdivided originally, although no trace of the party walls remains. Beside this 
house, and contemporaneous with it, is a large commercial building, consisting of a 
great hall, subdivided by pilasters which supported vaulted ceilings. Each divi- 
sion had an opening on the antica strada pomeriale. Some of these openings were 
later walled up. On the south side are two other buildings. One is a house of ir- 
regular form, containing eighteen rooms on the ground floor, which were used as 
tabernae. They opened either on the decumanus or on a light-court, which was 
accessible both from the decwmanus and from the antica strada pomeriale. ‘This 
house is novel in having shops opening on the court, which seems to have been a 
public thoroughfare, perhaps used as a kind of bazaar, but also serving as an en- 
trance to the dwelling by means of steps leading from it to an upper story. One 
shop contained, on the wall facing the main entrance of the building, a small shrine 
in polychrome brickwork, apparently a Larariwm. The remaining building may 
be the curia or an Augustewm; the former is suggested by its resemblance to the 
curta of Timgad and of Pompeii, the latter by a list of Augustales found on the site 
in 1918. It consists of a large hall, flanked by two alae and with a pronaos. In 
front of the pronaos are eight bases, which probably supported six columns and 
two pilasters. It is approached from the decumanus by a flight of seven steps. 

PADUA.—A Roman Road.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 210, G. Parront reports 
the discovery of a Roman paved road at Padua between the university building 
and the Corso Cavour. Professor Brugnatelli, mineralogist of the university, 
identifies the pavement as trachite from the Euganean Hills, which came to Tici- 
num by way of the river. Although it was found at a depth of only two metres— 
the usual depth at Pavia is three—Patroni argues that the road was probably still 
in use in the reign of Theodoric. ; 

PALESTRINA.—Recent Discoveries.—In the cemetery at Palestrina, the site 
of a villa assigned to Hadrian, some terra-cotta architectural ornaments have 
been found. The best preserved of these, of which an illustration is furnished, is a 
fine Silenus of the type which suggests Socrates. It also resembles the Silenus 
from the villa Item at Pompeii (Nof. Scav. 1910, tav. XIII, p. 143). In the dis- 
trict called Colombella a Roman portrait head of the time of Augustus or Tiberius 
was found. (R. ParrBent, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 262-264.) 

POLA.—The Temple of Augustus.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 211-223, G. 
TAMARO describes, with illustrations and plans, excavations in the vicinity of 
the temple of Augustus at Pola (see bid. 1920, pp. 4-5) and the restoration of 
the building. The temple had suffered damage at various times in the past, of 
which an account is given, as well as of previous excavations and restorations. 
The new excavations laid bare a part of the forum and the approach to the temple, 
as well as a portion of the structure between it and the neighboring temple of 
Diana (?), which is now almost wholly covered by the municipal building of Pola. 
This structure, which Kandler believed to be the Comitium, Tamaro identifies as 
a great altar, which was destroyed when the temples were built. The approach to 
the platform on which the temples stood presents some difficult problems. It was 
probably approached by a single flight of steps in the centre of the front of the 
platform, but no trace of these steps is left. 

POMPEII.—Villae Rusticae.——In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 271-287, M. 
Der.ua Corte continues the report of excavations on private property at Pompeii. 
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Four villae rusticae have been brought to light, with some interesting wall-paint- 
ings. One room was identified as the ergastulum of the villa to which it belonged 
by the presence of stocks. These had been unlocked and the occupants released 
at the time of the destruction of the city. 

The New Excavations.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1023, pp. 290-302 
(fig.), JEAN Couin describes the results of the excavations of recent years at 
Pompeii and criticizes Sig. Spinazzola severely for his failure to publish them. 
The restoration of newly discovered houses and their contents is admirable, and 
the houses themselves, with their paintings, are of exceptional interest. At 
Monte Mario very early tombs and dwellings and Etruscan tombs have been 
found. ‘Their discoverer, Sig. Dall’ Osso, bases upon these a theory that Rome 
- was not a colony of Alba Longa, but the result of a union of two different races, the 
Aborigines, who entered Latium in the Bronze Age, and the Jtalici Albani; but as 
yet neither the description of the excavations nor the theory has been published in 
detail. 

POPULONIA.—Ancient Tombs.—In Wot. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 127-130, A. 
MinTo reports a continuation of the excavations on the property of the Societa 
Populonia (A.J.A. X XVII, p. 96). The purpose was to systematize and unite the 
excavations of tombs 1 and 2 at San Carbone, and of the smaller tomb on the hill 
of Porcareccia; also to make further exploration of a sepulcretum on the hill called 
Granate. One cremation tomb was found, fourteen for inhumation, and twenty 
chamber-tombs. These yielded a great number of vases and fragments of vases, 
some of which are of Greek manufacture, phalerae and other objects in bronze, as 
well as necklaces and ornaments of glass-paste, bone, and amber. 

POZZAGLIA (SABINA).—A Hoard of Aes Grave.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 287-288, L. Cesano reports the discovery, at a depth of about a metre below 
the highway from Pozzaglia to Orvinio, of a small hoard of aes grave librarle, 
representing four series, of denominations less than the as. Several other finds 
of the same nature have been made in that neighborhood in the past. The 
money must have been hidden about 300 B.c. 

ROME.—A New Roman Tomb-Painting.—In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 58-60 
(pl.), A. D. Frasmr describes an interesting painting in a tomb of the third century 
A.D. recently discovered near the Via Trionfale. Epitaphs on the sarcophagi show 
that the tomb was the property of the aristocratic Octavian family. It was con- 
structed at the time of the death of Octavia Paulina, the six-year-old daughter of 
Octavius Felix, and it is her entrance into Elysium which is represented in the 
painting. She is being welcomed by Athena Kourotrophos into this land of 
flowers and happy children. 

A Statue of Ganymedes.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 175-177, G. BENDINELLI 
publishes a headless statue of Ganymedes with the eagle by his side, found on the 
Via Praenestina near Centocelli. The human figure, which is 1.11 m. in height 
(1.22 including the base), is of rather poor workmanship, but the execution of the 
eagle is much better. Near Ganymedes’ right shoulder are traces which show 
that he was represented with ringlets and wearing a Phrygian cap. From the 
place where it was found, Bendinelli infers that the statue stood in a garden of 
flowers beside a pool of water, in which it was reflected. 

_ Excavations under the Basilica of S. Sebastiano.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 
1-79, G. Mancrn1 reports, with plans and illustrations, recent excavations under 
the basilica of S. Sebastiano, originally called basilica Apostolorum, on the Via 
Appia Antica, with plans and illustrations. Previous explorations had been made 
in the ancient hypogaeum, called Platonia, of which a summary is given, including 
those of Paolo Styger in 1916. Partial excavation of the great sepulcretum brought 
to light two hundred tombs; columbaria have also been found, as well as sepulchral 
chambers, an atrium, perhaps used for meetings of a collegium funeraticum, and a 
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triclia. In the sepulcretum were found inscriptions dating from the second century, 
including one of a freedman of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, who held the office of 
praepositus pistorum, and in the columbaria an inscription of a slave of Vespasian. 
There was also found a group in terra-cotta, representing a husband, wife and 
daughter and bearing the maker’s name, Luci (C.1.L. XV, 2987, 6527). The 
group is covered with graffitt, not easily decipherable, and seems to belong to the 
end of the second century. About the middle of the third century a complex of 
buildings began to be added, including chambers with fine wall-paintings, mosaics, 
and rich stucco decoration; and towards the end of the second century or the 
beginning of the third, three columbaria were changed to inhumation tombs. 
The atrium and the triclia are not earlier than the middle of the third century. At 
about that time, perhaps in the year 258, a cella Memoriae, dedicated to Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, was added, which in the first half of the fourth century gave place 
to the basilica. The latter received its present name about the seventh or eighth 
century. In the cella Memoriae are numerous graffiti, invocations of Saints Peter 
and Paul, which preserve the tradition that the bodies of the two saints were 
temporarily deposited in the sepulcretum. Ibid. pp. 80-103, O. Maruccui sum- 
marizes the results of excavations outside of the basilica, made by the Pontifica 
Commissione di Archeologia Sacra. 

Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In the area bounded by the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, the Via del Pellegrino, and the vicoli Sora and del Governo Vecchio, 
the remains of ancient walls have been found, with a few architectural fragments in 
marble. These probably belonged to one of the colonnades in the Campus 
Martius, which in the fourth century were united under the name of porticus 
maximae. There were also found inscriptions and fragments of inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin. One of the former contained the name of a hitherto unknown 
Athenian artist, Lycius, son of Ctesidemus; the inscription belongs to a good 
Roman period. On the Via Appia, southeast of the railway station of Ciampino, 
there came to light the remains of a villa rustica of the first century of ourera. It 
must have been reached by a branch road from the Via Appia. On the Via Cassia, 
to the right of the vicolo della Farnesina, a large reservoir was found and near by, 
the remains of two others; also a terra-cotta sarcophagus, the fragments of a second 
sarcophagus, and three tombs. The tombs were covered with tiles, one of which 
had the stamp found in C.J.L. XV, 1268. Before the entrance to the gallery under 
Monte Mario there were found marble architectural fragments and two inscrip- 
tions. On the Via Collatina, in the district called Tor Sapienza, a bit of Roman 
road was found, .50 m. below the level of the Campagna, a branch road which, 
perhaps, connected the Via Collatina with the Via Tiburtina. On the Via Nomen- 
tana, in the former villa Patrizi outside the Porta Pia, there were found sepulchral 
galleries, fragments of inscriptions, and a black and white mosaic pavement with 
pictures, one of which represented a victory of Hercules over some unrecognizable 
opponent. The workmanship of the mosaic is poor, and it had been patched in 
ancient times. Eight kilometres to the left of the Via Tusculana a large villa 
rustica of the first century A.D. has been found. It is orientated from north to 
south. On the Via Praenestina, about five kilometres from Rome, a sepulchral 
inscription has come to light, belonging to the end of the first century or the 
beginning of the second. (L. M. Ucoutnt, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 247-256.) 

SARDINIA.—A Punic Tomb.—A. TARAMELLI announces the chance discovery 
of an inhumation tomb, with remains belonging to the Punic period, at the centre 
- of the settlement of Neoneli (Cagliari). . Among the finds were a Carthaginian 
oenochoe, 45 cm. in height; two rings of silver, 9 cm. in diameter, which were prob- 
ably earrings; and a necklace of a good Punic period, resembling those found in the 
necropolis of Tharros. (Not. Scav. XX, 19238, pp. 114-115.) 

Roman Remains.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 289-294, A. TARAMELLI re- 
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ports various discoveries. At Elmas, in the region called Guilacqua, there were 
found tombs and remains of the Roman period, including the inscription of a 
potter Lygdamus, new to Sardinia but found in Campania (C./.L. X, 8059, 240). 
Among the fragments of bronze and pottery was one of a large ziro of terra-cotta, 
the mouth of which must have measured 70 cm. in diameter. Previous dis- 
coveries have revealed at Elmas Roman villas, potteries and other manufactories. 
At 8. Andrea Fruis was found a tomb of the Roman period with iron implements, 
beads of glass-paste, and coins of Trajan and Antoninus Pius pierced with holes for 
making a necklace or some similar ornament. The present remains, however, 
date from the third century of the empire. At Meana Sardo, in the district called 
Genna de Domo, an inscription shows that the Romans penetrated to the centre of 
Sardinia; that is, to the confines of Barbaria (see A.J.A. X XVI, p. 103). 

SELINUNTO.—Recent Excavations.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 104-113, E. 
GABRICI gives a preliminary account of the excavations on the site occupied by 
Temples C and D at Selinunto. A part of this tract, to which Gabrici gives the 
name of insula sacra, was uncovered, revealing the types of construction. In the 
first stratum were the walls of houses of poor workmanship, dating from the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire and the invasion of the Arabs; here skeletons were 
found, which were laid out in the Arabian fashion. Lower down were houses, 
shops, and streets belonging to the period between the second half of the fifth 
century and 250 B.c., and still earlier remains prior to 409 B.c. The excavations 
have shown that the great terrace east of Temples C and D, as far as the wall and 
steps, is artificial; they also reveal on the acropolis a complex of structures, com- 
parable with those at Olympia and Delphi. Since few objects were found, and no 
inscriptions, the greater number of these structures cannot be identified as yet; 
they include two treasuries and a colonnade. 

VEII.—Recent Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 163-173, G. Q. 
GIGLIOLI reports sporadic finds, of which the most interesting are terra-cotta 
fragments belonging to the decoration of a temple, and dating from the middle of 
the sixth century B.c.; a bronze axe; astragali and dice in amber; and a gold ring 
and earrings. Of the terra-cotta fragments one represented part of a chariot with 
six-spoked wheels, including portions of the charioteer and another person stand- 
ing behind him; another, parts of two running horses; a third, a goddess seated 
upon a throne with a child on her lap. The last-named is 1385 mm. in height. 

VENETIA.—Historical and Epigraphic Studies.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXI- 
XXII, 1922, Beiblatt, cols. 309-344 (5 figs.), R. Ea@err reports the results of 
historical and epigraphic studies in Venetia in 1918. He records seven Latin 
inscriptions, the oldest dating from the middle of the first century B.c. 

VERONA.—Roman Roads.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 237-238, A. pa Lisca 
reports the discovery at Verona, of parts of two Roman roads, forming an angle 
in which stood the oratory of SS. Cosma e Damiano, built in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Of both roads there came to light part of a raised sidewalk, 
20 cm. broad, formed of slabs of marble and a portion of the road itself of the 
same material, deeply marked with wheels. Numerous fragments of tiles and 
bricks were found, one with the stamp P. C. Probi. 


SPAIN 


GRANADA.—The Archaeological Museum.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 322-328 (pl.; 3 figs.), Pierre Paris describes the Archaeological Museum 
at Granada and some of its contents. ‘The museum is now in the Casa de Castril 
(Carrera de Darro), which has a fine plateresque portal. In addition to a consider- 
able number of Latin inscriptions, the museum contains many small objects of 
bronze, terra-cotta, iron, etc. (Iberian, Roman, and Arab), a number of rude 
Iberian reliefs, several of which represent a horse, and the upper part of a fine 
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statue of a youth wearing a Phrygian cap. This is a Roman copy or imitation of a 
Greek work of Praxitelean (or post-Praxitelean) style. Probably Paris, rather 
than Ganymede, is intended. ‘The stumps where the arms are broken off are not 
left rough, but are wrought into a form resembling volutes. This seems to show 
that the broken statue, which was until 1868 in the Alhambra, was regarded by its 
possessor as an object of value. 

HUELVA.—A Bronze Age Deposit.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 203-205, C. 
JULLIAN calls attention to a remarkable discovery of relics of the late Bronze Age 
(ca. 1000 B.c.) at Huelva, an Atlantic port between Cadiz and the Portugese 
frontier. It consists in great part of bronze weapons—swords, daggers, knives, 
poniards and arrow heads. There are also fibulae, rings, and other minor objects. 
The site lay near important copper deposits; and not far from the famous mons 
Cassius, which produced tin, the other ingredient of bronze. 


FRANCE 


SAINT GERMAIN.—The Mithraic Reliefs from Entrains.—In R. Arch., fifth - 


series, XVII, 1923, p. 358, S. R(ernacw) states that the museum of Saint Germain 
has acquired the most important of the Mithraic Reliefs of the Delimoges collection 
at Entrains. They are: Mithra tauroctonus and the bust of the Sun (Espérandieu 
2275), Mithra cutting the bull’s throat (E. 2277), the Sun driving his chariot (E. 
2273), and three heads (EF. 2281 and E. 2291; the third not being included in the 
publication of M. Espérandieu). The fragment E. 2279 (Mithraic bull and dog) is 
said to have come to the United States. The rest of the Delimoges collection has 
been scattered. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


LEIPZIG.—The Maenad of Scopas.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLV, 1923, pp. 85-86 
(2 figs.), B. ScoR6pER calls attention to a sketch by Anselm Feuerbach, now in a 
private collection in Leipzig, representing a dancing maenad with a tambourine 
and a small silenus with a pipe. The attitude of the maenad resembles so closely 


that of the famous torso in Berlin, conjectured to be a copy of the maenad of — 


Scopas, that it may be inferred that Feuerbach saw this statue in Rome. 
MUNICH.—A Portrait of the Younger Seneca (?)—A small plaque of giallo 
antico 0.06 m. high, privately owned in Munich, bears in relief the figure of an 


elderly, bald-headed man, seated, and wearing the mantle and holding the staff of a — 


philosopher. The resemblance of the head, apparently a portrait, to that marked 
“Seneca’’ on the double herm in Berlin suggests the identification. 'The younger 
Seneca, though a philosophic writer, was in active political life under Claudius, 
which would account for the absence of the philosopher’s beard. (J. SIEVEKING, 
Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 351-353; fig.) 

ROSTOCK.—A Graeco-Roman Collection.—The acchasnlogsea collection of 
the University of Rostock was greatly enlarged in 1917 and 1918 by a gift of casts 
from the Schwerin Museum and by purchase of over 400 small original antiques 
from private possession in Berlin. The most notable objects, many of them from 
Alexandria, were published by R. PAGENSTECHER in Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 111-140 
(24 figs.). A limestone statuette of a boy pressing a small dog against his side was 
probably from a grave monument and in an aedicula. A head, carved, not cast, 


in plaster, bears a strong resemblance to the Lysippian type of the head of Alex- — 
ander. The fore-part of the head of a youth was made to have the hair supplied — 


in plaster, an Alexandrian technique due to the scarcity of marble. The head of a 


goddess or young god, with rayed diadem, is from the same school, perhaps from : 
the same original, as a Helios in Copenhagen. Among the Alexandrian terra- — 


cottas are the following: A small head of the beardless Heracles with garland, of a 
type seen in statuettes in London (from Byblos) and in Rome and a colossal bronze — 
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in Rome; a Heracles at rest, elderly and slightly caricatured; an especially fine 
example of the Psyche flasks, in which the body of the vase is the figure of the 
winged girl pressing close to her breast the jar containing precious water from the 
under world for her sick husband; a trick vase, in which a liquid poured into the 
handle passes through the tubular rim and issues into the vessel through a lion’s 
mouth; a lantern in the form of a dwarf with comic, doleful expression and full of 
holes through which shone the light inserted at the back; a twin suspension lamp; a — 
lamp with four wicks and a rectangular lamp for eight wicks; also small figures of 
Sarapis, Harpocrates, a school girl writing, and a merchant with a money bag. 
VIENNA.—A Parthenon Fragment.—A fragment of the north frieze of the 
Parthenon, formerly in Catajo, northern Italy, later in Vienna, is published in the 
Jb. Kunsth. Samm. XXXYV, pp. 235-244 (pl.) and also in a separate pamphlet. 
It contains two well-preserved heads (Michaelis IX, 31, 32). 


HUNGARY 


BUDA-PEST.—The Zsolnay Collection of Sculpture from Thasos.—The 
sculptures brought from Thasos by the consul A. von Zsolnay, with additions since 
their publication by Sitte in 1908 (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, pp. 142 ff.), were removed 
from Vienna to Buda-pest in 1918, and twelve of the new pieces in the collection as 
it now stands are published by A. HeKierR in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 297-308 (10 
figs.). ‘The Greek pieces are: a bearded male head from a sepulchral figure, of 
about 400 B.c.; two female heads, also from sepulchral monuments, one of the 
fourth, the other of the first century B.c.; a head of Athena with helmet, fourth 
century; head of an athlete with a combination of Scopadian and Lysippian traits; 
standing draped female statue without head; standing Aphrodite; two votive 
reliefs (Zeus and men on horseback, funeral banquet). Roman are:a male portrait 
head of the time of the younger Drusus; a female portrait head, fine work of the 
time of Augustus; the upper part of a medallion-shaped relief with the heads of a 
man and wife, the latter wearing a curiously folded headdress. <A beautiful Greek 
female head has gone by exchange to Constantinople to rejoin the statue to which 
it belongs. 

DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN.—A Portrait of Caligula—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 2238-230 (4 figs.), FREDERIK POULSEN publishes a marble head recently 
acquired by the Ny-Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen. It is a portrait of Cali- 
gula, more youthful than any of the four previously known. The head is broken 
in several places, but the face is almost perfectly preserved. Some traces of color 
remain, especially in the left eye. The head is said to have been bought in Con- 
stantinople, and is probably originally from Asia Minor. A sixth portrait of 
Caligula is that which was found at Corinth and is published as Tiberius by E. H. 
Swift, A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pp. 248 ff., pls. VIII-IX. This is even more youthful 
than the head in Copenhagen. The only authentic ancient head of Nero is in the 
Museo delle Terme (Heckler, Bildnisskunst, p. 183), a recently acquired head in 
the same museum (Paribeni, Ausonia, VI, 1912, p. 22, pls. 1-2) being modern. 

The Silver Vases of Cheirisophos.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 129-134 (2 pls.; 
7 figs.), S. Rernacu writes on the two beautiful silver cups found in Denmark in 
1920. They were buried, along with a number of other metal objects, some of 
artistic value, in the grave of a German chieftain. And it is presumed that they 
were given him, as Tacitus describes the custom, by a Roman governor, possibly 
Caius Silius, governor of upper Germany from 14 to 21 a.p.; for the name Silius 
occurs on both cups. The name Cheirisophos also occurs on the cups as artist’s 
signature. This artist is otherwise unknown to us. But he shows himself here a 
very able sculptor, producing a product equal in beauty to the fine examples from 
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Boscoreale, Hildesheim, etc. The cups date from about the time of Augustus 
when metal work was so popular, affecting the style of even marble sculpture, as 
one sees by the Ara Pacis. On one cup is depicted the story of Priam beseeching 
Achilles for the body of Hector.’ The second gives the scenes of the myth of 
Philoctetes as presented in the lost tragedy of Euripides. The technique of the 
two cups is the same, repoussé and engraved relief. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—A Roman Burial.—In Ant. J. III, 1923, pp. 334-336 
(pl.; 2 figs.), C. O. SkruBEcK describes interesting objects which were discovered at 
Radnage, Buckinghamshire, in the repair of a carriage drive, and which indicate a 
Roman burial on the site. One is a bowl of mottled blue and white murrine glass, 
all but perfectly preserved. There was also a jug of amber-colored glass. A 
number of metal objects seem to have been fittings of a wooden casket. NineSamian 
bowls and fragments of Samian ware were found. The glass bowl may be of 
Roman or Alexandrian origin. Flagons of the type of the amber-colored jug seem 
to have been distributed from a centre in Belgium or on the Rhine. 

CAERWENT.—Roman Buildings.—The National Museum of Wales has cut 
trenches in an orchard in Caerwent, bringing to light the foundations of three 
Roman “‘shops”’ and of baths opening on a peristyle courtyard. Three tiles with 
the stamp of the Second Legion were found. (R. E. M. Wueestmr, Ant. J. ILI, 
1923, p. 374-375.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Roman Pottery.—Considerable remains of Roman 
pottery were recently dug up by a ditcher at Great Hormead in Hertfordshire. 
(A. W. AnvrErson, Ant. J. III, 1923, p. 374.) 

LONDON,.—A Coin of Zone.—A tiny bronze coin, in the possession of the 
British Museum since 1866, is now identified by G. F. H{r1] as issued by Zone, a 
little town of the Samothracian Peraea, in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
It has on one side the head of Apollo, and on the other a six-stringed chelys and the 
inscription TQ| NAI. An interesting historico-literary account of Zone is ap- 
pended to the description of the coin (Num. Chron. 1922, pp. 248-250; fig.). 

Greek Coins Acquired by the British Museum in 1921.—Recent additions to the 
collection of Greek coins in the British Museum are described and pictured by 
G. F. Hitt in Num. Chron. 1922, 149-175 (2 pls.). Chief among the acquisitions 
are the greater part of the silver bullion from the hoard of Taranto already de- 
scribed by Babelon in the R. Num. for 1912, and the Alexandrine tetradrachm 
discussed in the Num. Chron. for 1921. Students of ancient architecture will be 
especially interested in a bronze of Gordian which depicts the nymphaeum of 
Hadrianopolis in another form from that on the Paris coin of Septimius Severus — 
depicted in Donaldson’s Arch. Num. 77. A rebuilding in the interval between the 
two emperors is suggested. Mr. H1nu remarks on the puzzling scarcity of Euboean 
coins earlier than the late sixth century B.c., though Euboea was active in com- 
merce. He suggests that the association of the Euboean cities with Corinth may 
have made them content to use Corinthian money. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.—A Roman Villa.—At Portskewitt Hill in Monmouth- 
shire a farmer has recently found a fragment of a rubble wall, roof-tiles, and frag- 
ments of painted plaster, indicating that a Roman house stood on the site. A 
Samian vase and Roman coin of the fourth century were also found. (R. E. M. 
WHEELER, Ant. J. III, 1923, p. 374.) 

OXFORD.—A Female Head of the Bologna Type.—A replica in Pentelic marble 
of the head at Bologna from a fifth-century bronze original, called by Furtwangler 
the Lemnian Athena of Phidias, has recently come from private hands into the ~ 
collection of the Ashmolean Museum and is published by P. Garpner in J.H.S. 
XLIII, 1923, pp. 50-52 (pl.). The new head, acquired in Italy by Lord Downe ~ 
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about 1800, is identical with the Bologna head in measurements, but differs in 
position, being turned full to the front instead of to the right, and has an entirely 
different character, due to the different expression of the eyes and to a general 
softness of treatment. The face has been much worked over, so that little of the 
original surface remains, but the correspondence of the hair is striking. 

A Tomb Statue in the Ashmolean Museum.—A statue acquired by the Ash- 
molean Museum in 1922 is approximately 4 feet high and of a large-grained marble, 
the material of the head, which is a separate piece, being somewhat finer than that 
of the figure. It represents a woman standing and wearing a chiton and a mantle 
wrapped around the body and arms, in a pose sometimes used for muses and very 
often for sepulchral statues. The type is seen on the Mantinea reliefs and on the 
sarcophagus of the Mourning Women, and is doubtless due to Praxiteles. In this 
statue the arrangement of the hair, in loose curls falling below a broad plait which 
encircles the head, is unusual. The attitude and the expression of face and eyes 
are attractive. The upper part of the hair seems to have been originally supplied 
in plaster, a technique which suggests Alexandrian work. (P. GARDNER, etl os; 
XLIII, 1923, pp. 53-54; pl.) 

A New Seal in the Ashmolean Museum.—Two new Greek words are found in 
the inscription of an egg-shaped bitumen seal recently acquired by the Ashmolean 
Museum with some cuneiform tablets. (J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 54f.) A’head of 
Apollo, laureate, has the legend: XPEOPYAAKIKOS EN OPXOIS, the first 
word being the adjective from XPEOPYAAGE, tax collector or register of public 
debts, the genitive of which is found on a similar seal at Brussels. The proper 
name “Opxot or ’Opxai is for Uruk, Hebrew Erekh, Modern Arabic Wark&. Strabo 
uses the adjective ’Opxnvés (Geog. XVI, 1, 6, p. 739). 

RICHBOROUGH.—Roman Coins.—In finds at Richborough between 1912 and 
1922, and in excavations in 1922 the legible Roman coins discovered are classified 
as follows: Republican, 29; 260-307 a.p., 190; period of Constantine, 209; House of 
Valentinian I, 67; Theodosian period, 589. The latest dated coin is one of Hono- 
Pee, (x) K. Hayrer, Ant. J. III, 1923, p. 373.) 

SURREY.—A Founder’s Hoard.—In excavations of a gas company at Wands- 
worth in Surrey were found remains of the hoard of a bronze founder, including 
lumps of metal and nine implements, of which eight are celts and one is a gouge. 
(R. G. Ricg, Ant. J. III, 1923, pp. 3438-344; fig.) 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—The Punic City.—In FR. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 329- 
338, L. CARTON writes of Punic Carthage in the light of recent discoveries. The 
sanctuary of Tanit discovered in the quarter of Salambo, with other discoveries, 
shows that the hill of Koudiat-el-Hobsia was an important part of the city from the 
earliest time of Punic occupation. Apparently along the coast and parallel to it 
were: (1) behind the sea wall! an arsenal or the like; (2) farther inland a colonnade 
extending from a point behind the baths of Antoninus to the circular islet; (3) 
still farther inland a long line of stelae to Tanit and Baal, or a series of chapels, 
connecting the two most important sanctuaries, that on the hill of St. Louis (the 
acropolis) and that on the hill of Koudiat-el-Hobsia. The need CRN ex- 
cavation of the hill of Koudiat-el-Hobsia is emphasized. 

HENCHIR-KSOUR-DZEMDA.—Q. Geminius Sabinus.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1923, pp. 197-201, L. Pornssor and R. LANtTiEeR publish two inscriptions 
recently discovered at Henchir-Ksour-Dzemda. They record the cursus honorum 
of one Q. Geminius Sabinus (see C.J.L. VIII, 825), an officer who held commands in 
various parts of the Empire under Nerva and Trajan. At Rome he was princeps 
peregrinorum; and this title gives the inscriptions special interest, since it does not 
appear in other documents earlier than the third century. 
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UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—A Head of the Fourth Century B.C.—A marble head recently pur- 
chased by the Museum of Fine Arts is an exceptionally fine fragment of a Greek 
commemorative statue of the fourth century B.c. (Fig. 2). While the surface has 





Figure 2.—HEAD oF YOUTH: 
Boston. Figure 3.—Portrait Heap: 


PROVIDENCE. 


not received its final finish, the head is carefully modelled, and has “that inde- 
scribable quality of freshness and warmth which is peculiar to Greek sculpture of 
the best period.” (L. D. Casxry, B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 73-74; 2 figs.). 

Arabic and Persian Paintings.—In B. Mus, F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 49-53 (8 
figs.), A. CooMARASWAMY discusses some important examples of Arabic and early 
Persian painting recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts. These include a 
leaf from a thirteenth-century manuscript of the T'reatise on Astronomy, two leaves 
of a Manafi al Hayawan, of the later thirteenth century, and three leaves of aShah 
Nama manuscript of the thirteenth century. 

CHICAGO.—Gandhara Sculptures.—In B.A.I.Chicago, XVII, 1923, pp. 
53-55, 66-67 (3 figs.), C. F. K. reports that the Art Institute of Chicago has 
purchased four examples of the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara: (1) a 
relief from a pedestal, illustrating the nativity and the ‘‘seven steps”’ of the Bud- 
dha; (2) a panel on which is represented in relief a standing Yakshini; (3) a statue 
of a Boddhisattva; (4) a fragment of a pedestal with a finely sculptured foot, 
probably of a Boddhisattva. . 

NEW YORK.—A Statue of Harmhab.—A special supplement of B. Metr. Mus., 
issued as Part II of the number of October, 1923 (16 pp.; 6 figs.) is devoted to a 
statue of Harmhab, commander of the armies of Tutankhamon, recently given to 
the Metropolitan Museum. It is said to have been found in the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis. H.E.Wrnuock, who describes the figure, also reconstructs the life of 
the subject. The figure of the general is represented as seated on the ground with 
legs crossed, and is inscribed with prayers to Thoth and to Ptah. 
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A Bequest of Lord Carnarvon.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 272-278 
(2 figs.), A. M. L(yrucor) reports that by bequest from the late Earl of Carnarvon 
the Metropolitan Museum has received a lotiform vase of opaque blue glass, with 
an inscription of the reign of Thutmose III. The Countess of Carnarvon has 
presented to the Museum a fine aragonite vase inscribed with the names of King 
Merneptah. 

An Egyptian Statue.—Mr. Henry Walters has presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum a statue from Dendera. The subject is an official named Hor, overseer of 
the works of Amon at Thebes and the work is to be dated ca. 900-700 B.c. (XXIII- 
XXV dynasties). Of special interest are the inscriptions with which the figure is 
covered. These include thirty prayers to various deities. (A. M. Lyrueos, B. 
Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1928, p. 289; fig.) 

Ancient Babylonian Art.—Rare as are examples of ancient Babylonian art, it is 
remarkable to have three such fine ones in American private collections as those 
published by W. A. Rosexzx in Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 322-327 (3 figs.). 
One of these, a bronze statuette of Ur-Engur, in the Morgan Library, is the finest 
ficure of its kind in existence. The other two examples are statuettes of a bull and 
a bull’s head. The latter is of particularly fine workmanship. Both have chan- 
nels bored through them, suggesting that they were originally used for libations. 
They are to be dated about 3000 B.c. 

Greek Vases of Early Styles.—Seventeen Greek vases of early styles have been 
added to the series in the Metropolitan Museum. They include two amphorae 
of the Geometric period, a Rhodian plate, five Corinthian vases of various shapes, 
a Proto-Corinthian lecythus, two plastic vases, a fine Boeotian goblet, a black- 
figured Attic amphora decorated on both sides with a horse’s head in a panel, and 
four vases of late Ionian type. (G. M.A. Ricutur, B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, 
pp. 176-179; 6 figs.) 

Red-figured Athenian Vases.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 253-257 
(9 figs.), Miss G. M. A. Ricutsr reports the addition of twenty-four Athenian 
red-figured vases to the collection of the Metropolitan Museum, and comments on 
the varied interest of their shapes and ornament. The most important of these 
vases have been described in detail by Miss Richter in A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, pp. 
265-285. 

Copies of the Thermos Metopes.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1928, pp. 257-258, 
Miss G. M. A. Ricuter calls attention to the fact that the Metropolitan Museum 
has purchased water-color copies by E. Gilliéron from four of the painted metopes 
of the temple at Thermos. 

The Ballard Collection of Rugs.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 222-223, 
attention is called to the magnificent collection of oriental rugs recently given to 
the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. James F. Ballard of St. Louis. It includes 14 
Persian rugs; 1 Indian; 70 Turkish; 17 Caucasian; 15 Central Asiatic; 9 Chinese; 
3 Spanish. A catalogue of the collection has been prepared: The James F. Ballard 
Collection of Oriental Rugs, by Joseph Breck and Frances Morris; xxvil, 71 pp.; 129 
pls.; 57 figs.; 8vo. 

Egypto-Syrian Glass.—A superb example of Egypto-Syrian enamelled glass, 
recently given to the Metropolitan Museum, is described by J. Breck in B. Meir. 
Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 277-278 (fig.). It is a standing-cup for sweetmeats, or- 
namented with arabesques aiid floral patterns outlined in red enamel, and originally 
- filled with gold. It is to be dated in the fourteenth century. 

Chinese Paintings.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 163-164 (38 figs.), 
S.C. B. R. describes three Chinese paintings which have been added to the collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum: (1) a scroll by Chao Meng-fu, representing the 
artist himself seated in front of a Buddhist monk (Yiian period, 1280-1368 a.p.); 
(2) a picture of a traveller about to cross a bridge in a snow-covered valley 
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(Sung period); (8) a painting of a dragon in the clouds, attributed to Mi ju 
jen. 

Chinese Tomb Figures.—Seven Chinese tomb figures of glazed terra-cotta, 
recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, are described by 8. C. B. R. in 
B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 247-249 (2 figs.). Four, representing kneeling girl 
musicians, are attributed to the T’ang period. The other three, which represent 
standing figures with great turbans—two musicians and a dancer—are of an un- 
familiar type and cannot yet be dated. 

Chinese Jewelry.—S. C. B. R. reports that the Metropolitan Museum has 
acquired some valuable examples of Chinese jewelry of the T’ang period. (B. 
Metr. Mus. XVIII, 19238, p. 291; fig.) 

PROVIDENCE.—A Roman Portrait.—In B. R. I. Des. XI, 1923, pp. 25-27 
(2 figs.), J. F. GREENE describes a portrait head of interesting quality which has 
been given to the Rhode Island School of Design. It is attributed to the Julio- 
Claudian period, but the subject has not been identified (Fig. 3). 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSTANTINOPLE.—Funerary Monuments.—Two monuments recently 
discovered in the neighborhood of Constantinople are now published by Tu. 
Macripy and J. Eprrsout, in B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 356-393 (8 pls.; 25 figs.). 
The first is a stele of the Byzantine period, found in the quarter of Top-hané. 
The inscription on the stele, which is the tombstone of a certain Amachis, is 
published with a commentary. In the same place a fragment of a second stele was 
found, which is also published. ‘The bulk of the article, however, is devoted to a 
description of a remarkable hypogeum at the small suburb of Macri-Keui, the 
Byzantine Hebdomon. This monument was discovered in 1914. In 1921, at the 
instance of M. Picard, Director of the French School at Athens, it was restored and 
put in order by the French corps of occupation. It is circular in form, and divided 
by a Greek cross into four aisles of equal size. The lower courses of the walls were 
of finished blocks, the upper courses of brick, and the vaulted roof of brick and 
rubble. The four aisles were covered with barrel vaulting, while the centre was 
covered by a dome, resting on these vaults. It was entered from the east by 
means of a long passage, the walls of which were of masonry, with six steps leading 
down. Under these steps, which have now disappeared, was a canal of masonry, 
which led to a circular vaulted passage running entirely around the hypogeum. 
From this another vaulted canal ran in a southeasterly direction, for 63 m., to 
a small square well, and thence to the bottom of the ravine, on the slope of which 
this hypogeum is constructed, about 40 m. further on. Most of this canal is 
destroyed. This system of canals was undoubtedly for drainage. In each of 
the four pillars that support the central vaulting and the vaulting of the aisles 
are vaulted niches, in which sarcophagi are placed. These sarcophagi are of white 
marble, carefully fitted to the niches. On the front of each is carved a Greek cross 
in low relief. At the time of discovery, six of these sarcophagi were intact, each 
containing two or three skeletons, with no burial furniture of any kind. Two had 
disappeared. Only one sarcophagus had any inscription. This stated that here 
was buried a certain Epiphanis. It is believed by the authors, however, that this - 
inscription does not refer to this sarcophagus, inasmuch as it contains three 
skeletons, but rather to a burial under the floor at this point, which was actually 
discovered, under the western aisle. In this burial was found a monolithic 
sarcophagus, of white marble, with designs in relief on all four sides. ‘The decora- 
tion of the sarcophagus is unfinished, but is of a type common in the fifth century 
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of ourera. The plan of the edifice, a Greek cross inscribed in a circle, is unusual in 
Byzantine architecture, and entirely new to the architecture of Constantinople and 
vicinity. The date of the hypogeum seems anterior to the seventh century of our 
era, and is probably some time in the fifth, as shown by the style of the monolithic 
sarcophagus, although the evidence of a stamped brick found in the roofing would 
point to a probable restoration in the beginning of the seventh century. A note 
at the end of the article criticises adversely a paper by P. Thibaut in Echos d’Orient, 
1922, pp. 31-44, who tries to identify this construction with the burial-place of 
Basil II. 


ITALY 


BARLETTA.—The Treasure of the Holy Sepulchre.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 
87-98 (pl.; 7 figs.), M. Saumr publishes an important group of objects of French 
origin which were probably, as tradition has it, brought to Barletta from Tolemaide 
at the time of the Saracen invasion. They include a reliquary cross with a bronze 
base decorated with thirteenth century Limoges enamel, a Eucharistic dove of 
copper decorated with twelfth century Limoges enamel, and a fifteenth-century 
monstrance. 

BERGAMO.—A Picture by Lorenzo da Lendinara.—Though examples of the 
work of Cristoforo da Lendinara are known, none by his brother Lorenzo have been 
identified. This brother is mentioned by Luca Paciolo as being a student of 
perspective, particularly famous for his work in intarsia. Like his brother, he 
came under the influence of Piero della Francesca. Taking as a basis all that we 
know of Lorenzo, A. Venturi, in L’Arte, XXVI, 1923, p. 18 (pl.), proposes to 
attribute to this little known artist a colored intarsia portrait in the Accademia 
Carrara. It is a profile portrait of the Beato Giustiniani and shows a striking 
resemblance to the great painting of the same subject by Gentile Bellini in Venice. 

BOLOGNA.—Ivories.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 481-497 (14 figs.), P. Ducat1 
gives a catalogue of late Classical, Early Christian, barbarian, and Byzantine 
ivories in the Museo Civico at Bologna. Most of them have not previously been 
published and besides the reproductions, there are given here full descriptions of 
their subjects, accounts of their provenance, and critical analyses of their styles 
and dates. 

CAGLIARI.—A Tapestry by Francesco Spierinck.—The fact that the principal 
work of the tapestry weaver, Francesco Spierinck, was destroyed when his ten 
Armada tapestries were burned in 1834, lends importance to the splendid, but much 
damaged, tapestry in the Palazzo Comunale, Cagliari, published by C. Aru in 
Boll. Arte, 11, 1923, pp. 347-354 (8 figs.). This piece, which represents the triumph 
of a Caesar or a condottiero, is here identified as the design of Carel van Mander, 
the younger. It was probably executed between 1613 and 1623. In spite of his 
Italianizing tendency, van Mander kept a pure decorative sense, so necessary for 
successful tapestry design, and he and Spierinck worked together for the ideal effect 
in tapestry. 

FAENZA.—The Duomo.—In L’ Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 161-174 (fig.), C. 
GRIGIONI publishes documents in which we may follow the construction of the 
cathedral at Faenza and get a definite verdict as to the name of the architect, a 
problem hitherto much disputed. Though others directed the work for short 
periods, the actual designer of the building was Giuliano da Maiano. 

FLORENCE.—An Interpretation of Roger’s Descent from the Cross.—The 
Escurial Descent from the Cross by Roger van der Weyden has inspired many 
copies. In Gaz. B.-A., VII, 1923, pp. 107-110 (2 figs.), A. BLum publishes one of 
the freest variants of the composition that is known. It is an engraving of the 
mid-fifteenth century by the ‘‘Maftre aux banderoles,” of which only two prints 
exist, one in the Riccardiana, Florence, the other at Hamburg. Considering this 
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engraver’s usual method of following his model very closely, it seems impossible 
that the Escurial painting itself could have been the model for the print. It must, 
therefore, have been some free copy of Roger’s picture which is at present unknown. 

A Panel by Masolino.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 3-6 (3 figs.), P. Torsca 
publishes a painting of the Madonna and Child which was a short time ago in the 
church of S. Maria a Novoli, near Florence, but has recently been stolen. It is 
recognized as the work of Masolino and, moreover, as the central panel of the trip- 
tych of which Offner and Berenson recently published in Dedalo one of the wings, 
representing S. Giuliano, and the predella, representing the saint killing his 
parents. It seems probable that this was the triptych that Vasari describes as 
being painted by Masaccio for 8. Maria Maggiore, Florence. 

MILAN.—Early Lombard Art.—In L’ Arte, X XVI, 1923, pp. 149-160 (10 figs.), 
M. Sami writes of the recent exhibition in Milan of Lombard paintings of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The exhibition was made up of paintings 
from private collections: so, while most of them had been published, few of them 
were known at first hand by scholars. In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 361-880 (17 figs.), 
P. D’Ancona notes this same exhibition and publishes reproductions of the best 
pictures. 

MONTEFIASCONE.—An Altarpiece by Benedetto Buglioni.—In Art Studies, 
1923, pp. 3-6 (pl.), A. MARQuaAND publishes a hitherto unnoticed altarpiece in the 
cathedral at Montefiascone which he recognizes as the work of the late period of 
Benedetto Buglioni. The subject of the altarpiece is the Enthroned Madonna 
between St. Benedetto and an unrecognizable female saint. The predella depicts 
a variety of scenes related to St. Benedetto and to the Virgin. 

MONTONA.—tThe Altar of Bartolomeo Colleoni.—In Dedalo, 1V, 1923, pp. 
201-207 (pl.; 6 figs.), A. Morassr publishes fine reproductions of a portable altar of 
hammered and gilded silver foil in the cathedral of Montona. The subject of the 
central panel is the Crucifixion; on the wings are figures of saints. It appears to be 
Friulian work of the second half of the fourteenth century. But its historical 
interest outweighs the artistic, for it once belonged to Bartolomeo Colleoni and 
was used by him, in all his campaigns, for the celebration of the Mass. 

PALERMO.—A Polyptych by Durandi.—A polyptych in the Pinacoteca of 
Palermo, of which the principal subject is the Coronation of the Virgin and which 
has hitherto been attributed to the Sicilian, Tommaso de Vigilia, is attributed by 
E. BRUNELLI, in Boll. Arte, I1, 1923, pp. 415-418 (2 figs.), to the Ligurian, Giacomo 
Durandi. It shows the French influence which one finds in the latter artist and 
not in the former, and it shows the cold, unfeeling treatment of figures and the 
beautiful decorative quality that one finds in Durandi. 

ROME.—Another Sidamara Sarcophagus.—In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 
61-75 (5 pls.; 2 figs.), J. SaarpLey publishes two reliefs in the Borghese which he 
identifies as the long sides of the sarcophagus of which two reliefs in the Louvre 
form the ends. The sides are decorated by figures of Apollo and the Muses in 
niches (see Fig. 4); one end, the head, shows Homer between the Odyssey and the 
Iliad; the other end, the foot, shows the tomb portal between a male and a female 
figure. ‘The Borghese-Louvre sarcophagus, thus reconstructed, is shown to throw 
light upon several problems. We can see in it the sculptor’s manner of working, 
and it shows with unusual clearness the relation of the architecture of the trough to 
that of the Asiatic stage facades. It also helps determine the orientation of these 
Asiatic sarcophagi with relationship to the tomb portal. As to the problem of the 
centre of production of the Sidamara sarcophagi, it is here suggested that instead — 
of the sarcophagi being produced in one place and shipped to their destinations, we 
have to do with a traveling atelier, executing the work on the site for hich it was 
intended. 

Engravings by Castiglione.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 419-422 (3 figs.), E 
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RAVAGLIA publishes three unique prints by G. B. Castiglione in the National 
Print Cabinet, Rome. They represent the Nativity, the Dead“Christ, and the 
Eternal Father. Their unusual technique, which Castiglione invented, is of 
particular interest. oe 





Figure 4.—DETAIL FROM A SARCOPHAGUS: ROME. 


The Palace of Pius IV on the Via Flaminia.—In a little book published by 
Bestetti and Tumminelli, 8. BArRGELLINI and U. [ANDoLo write of the palace on 
the Via Flaminia, Rome, which has been commonly known as the casino of Julius 
III, but which was really built for Pius IV in the middle of the sixteenth century 
by the architect Pirro Ligorio. The palace and grounds had been allowed ‘to fall 
into an almost hopeless state of ruin when they were purchased three years ago by 
Ugo Iandolo, who has supervised a careful restoration, so that the garden and 
palace, as one sees from the many illustrations here published, are now among the 
most beautiful features of the Eternal City. [Jl palazzo di Pio IV sulla via Flami- 
nia, Roma. Milan, 1923, Bestettie Tumminelli. 94 pp.; 77 figs. 4to.] 

VENICE.—A Mosaic by Castagno.—By comparison with other works by 


_ Andrea del Castagno, C. Gampa, in Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 173-180 (8 figs.), at- 


tributes to this painter a mosaic in San Marco representing St. Theodore. 

A Work by Tiburzio Passerotti—On stylistic considerations, partly aided by 
documentary evidence, partly in defiance of documentary evidence, E. BRUNELLI, 
in Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 354-361 (3 figs.), shows that the Bolognese artist, 
Tiburzio Passerotti, was not the author of some decorations in the Ducal palace 
which have been assigned to him, and that, on the other hand, he was the author 


pts 
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of one which has not before been recognized as his. It is the representation in the 
Sala dei Pregadi of the Election of San Lorenzo Giustiniani to the Patriarchate of 
Venice. This is to be dated about 1587-89. While the composition is praise- 
worthy for many beautiful details, it lacks equilibrium and clarity as a whole, 
indicating that Passerotti’s Bolognese training was somewhat upset by contact 
with Venetian art. 


SPAIN 


COVARRUBIAS.—A Copy of a Lost Van Eyck.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, 
pp. 15-16 (pl.), S. Rernaca publishes a small panel of the Madonna and Child in 
the sacristy of the Colegiata, Covarrubias, in the province of Burgos, Spain, which 
is obviously a copy of a lost painting by Jan van Eyck. ‘The composition, cos- 
tumes, furniture, etc., suggest various pictures by that master. The copyist was 
not successful in catching facial expression, but was a clever copyist of details of 
furniture and minor paraphernalia. 


FRANCE 


FEUGES.—A Sixteenth Century Christ.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 266-270 
(pl.; fig.), A. B. pv Rerarn publishes a polychrome wooden figure of Christ on the 
Cross preserved in the Church of Feuges, Aube. The figure is above life-size, and 
apparently formed originally part of a Calvary group on the rood beam between 
the nave and choir of a church. ‘The polychrome, slightly restored, seems to date 
with the sculpture, which belongs in the early sixteenth century. The style and 
technique of the carving assign the work to the enigmatic master of “St. Martha,” 
who lived in Troy or its vicinity and has left dated works ranging from 1515 to 
1533, 

PARIS.—Exposition of French Books.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 253-265 
(pl.; 12 figs.), A. Bonet writes of the important exposition of French books held in 
the Pavillion de Marsan in the spring of 1923. The best examples from many 
libraries were on display, so that there was an excellent representation of the il- 
luminated work of the important monastic ateliers (particularly, those of north 
and northeastern France) from the ninth to the thirteenth century. Then the 
lay schools were represented from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. And 
printing was followed from the fifteenth century into the nineteenth. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


AMSTERDAM.—A Painting by Geertgen tot St. Jans.—In Burl. Mag. XLII, 
1923, p. 103 (2 pls.), M. J. FrrepLANDmR publishes an Adoration of the Magi re- 
cently acquired by Dr. N. Beets of Amsterdam, which, after the repainting has 


been removed, is seen to be the work of the Haarlem master, Geertgen tot St. 


Jans, who was active toward the end of the fifteenth century. 


A Painting by Engebrechtszoon.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 173-179 — 


(2 pls.), F. DiLBERG publishes a triptych, the central panel of which represents the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. Its style permits its ascription to Cornelis Enge- 
brechtszoon, a Leyden master who occupied somewhat the same position in Dutch 
art as did Holbein the Elder in German art. The characteristics of the painting 
here published give it an important place as a connecting link in the development of 
the Leyden school of painting, for it stands between the Leyden work of Geertgen 
tot St. Jans and the panorama-like engravings of Lucas van Leyden. 
BRUSSELS.—Fifteenth Century Terra-Cottas.—An exception to the general 
assertion that all first class terra-cotta portrait busts of the quattrocento are in 
European museums is made by four examples owned by Herr Michel van Gelder 
at Chateau Zeebrugge (near Brussels) and published by L. DusstErR in Burl, Mag. 
XLITI, 1923, pp. 129-130 (2 pls.). Two of these are closely related to the work of 
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Benedetto da Majano and are probably to be assigned to his school. One may be 
the work of Giovanni della Robbia. And the fourth shows close connection with 
the style of Guido Mazzone, chief of the North Italian sculptors of the period. 

LEAU.—Two Paintings by Pieter Aertsen.—In spite of the recent progress 
in the study of Pieter Aertsen, but little has been found in the way of purely 
religious pictures by this painter, and it is in his religious paintings particularly 
that he shows his peculiar mixture of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian characteristics. 
It is known that he decorated many churches, at Amsterdam, Delft, Diest, and 
Louvain, for example, but only fragments of a few of these decorations remain. 
It is particularly fortunate, then, that E. Micuex is able to publish in Gaz. B.-A. 
VII, 1923, pp. 236-242 (3 figs.), two triptychs in the Church of Léau (a district in 
which we know Aertsen worked for churches) which show themselves by every 
peculiarity of style to be the work of this artist. No signatures are at present 
visible, but cleaning may reveal them. One of the triptychs, whose subject is the 
Joys of the Virgin, is dated 1554. The other, representing the Sorrows of the 
Virgin, is undated but seems to be more advanced and is probably to be dated 
about 1560. 

UTRECHT.—Sienese Paintings.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 562-569 (pl.; 8 
figs.), R. V. Matz writes of the collection of Italian paintings—there are twenty- 
four in all—in the archepiscopal museum at Utrecht. Many of them are Sienese 
and some are of first importance. One attributed to the Sienese school of the 
second half of the thirteenth century is interesting for its subject, Christ Ascending 
the Cross, and for the fact that it belongs in a series of panels. the other known 
eight being in Siena and Altenbourg. There are two works in the manner of 
Duccio, one a diptych by Ugolino Lorenzetti, and one by the Maestro di Badia a 
Isola. There are also examples of the work of Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, Neroc- 
cio Landi, and Sano di Pietro. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


BERLIN.—Lombard Miniatures.—Following an introductory discussion of the 
influence of French manuscript illumination upon that of Italy in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, C. H. WricEtt, in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 37-52 
(pl.; 7 figs.), calls attention to examples of Lombard manuscript illumination in 
the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. Here such illuminators are represented as the 
Master of the Modena Prayerbook, the Master of the Franciscan Breviary, the 
Master of the Vitae Imperatorum, and, most important of all, the Master of 
the Estensi Bible, who is possibly to be identified as Belbello da Pavia. In much 
of the work of these artists French influence is clearly visible, particularly in the 
decorative motives. 

A Portrait of a Doge.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 53-56 (2 figs.), W. v. 
Bone publishes a small bronze relief portrait of the Doge Francesco Foscari, lately 
acquired by the Berlin museum. When on the market in 1910, there was some 
suspicion of its being a modern forgery, but a careful study places it beyond doubt. 
The patina is one typical of Donatello and his atelier, the tapestry-like background 
also is typical of Donatello at the period in which he was working in Padua and 
to which the age of the doge would assign the work. The low relief, the model- 
ling, and the finishing touches of the engraving tool on the bronze all testify to 
the hand of Donatello. In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 393-396 (5 figs.), appears a 
notice by O. Licupts confirming the suspicion mentioned by Bode. The modern 
sculptor, Licudis, tells of making the plaque and publishes reproductions of the 
painting and the mask of the doge which served as his models. He produced the 
relief in three states and sold numerous copies—with no intention of forgery. It 
is a copy of the first state which has been acquired by the Berlin Museum. 

A Painting by Bagnacavallo.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 82-85 (4 figs.), 
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HmrMAnn Voss shows that a painting of the Visitation in the Berlin collection, 
hitherto attributed to the Ferrarese school, is probably a work of Bagnacavallo, 
and indeed must be considered one of his most important paintings. Composition 
and drawing belong to the school of Raphael; but Bagnacavallo, who was a native 
of the Romagna, has been influenced in his color by the Ferrarese tradition. 

A Fourteenth Century Madonna.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 79-82 
(2 figs.), ELISABETH StMon compares a stone figure of the Madonna, recently ac- 
quired by the Berlin museum, with similar figures in the Cluny museum, at the 
cathedral of St. Dié, in Boston, in Cologne, etc., and concludes that because of its 
sturdy proportions, its attitude, the style of the drapery, the modelling of the head 
and face, and its iconographic character it is to be attributed to an atelier of Lor- 
raine, about 1330-1350. 

Renaissance Bronzes.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 73-78 (5 figs.), F. 
SCHOTTMULLER discusses five small bronzes of the Italian Renaissance which have 
been acquired in recent years for the Berlin collection: (1) a seated Pan, an imita- 
tion of the work of Riccio, but of somewhat later date; (2) a Triton kneeling on a 
tortoise and supporting on his head a bronze shell, a Venetian work of the Cinque- 
cento; (3) a curious lamp which combines the form of a pelican with that of a 
human head; (4) a lamp which seems actually to have been cast from the skull of a 
fox terrier; (5) a statuette of a nude youth whose attitude and gesture show re- 
markable animation: perhaps cast to serve as a sculptor’s model, since it is modelled 


in great detail. This figure is to be dated in the second third of the sixteenth — 


century. 
COLOGNE.— Early Textiles.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 298-303 (2 pls.), 


G.S. SELIGMAN writes of the excellent collection of textiles in the Cologne museum — 


and publishes a few of the most important ones. Of particular interest are a group 
known as ‘‘tissés de Cologne,”’ made by the weavers and embroiderers of the town 
under the influence of the Cologne and Flemish schools of painting. ‘The earliest 
belong to the thirteenth century; no embroidery was used on them until the end 
of the fifteenth century. Other interesting examples are a twelfth century Ger- 
man ‘‘point natte’’ fragment, a thirteenth century net reliquary cover, a German 
chasuble of about 1450, a thirteenth century stole from G6ss Cathedral, and an 
English cope of the late fifteenth century. 


DRESDEN.—Woodcuts by Cranach.—A series of eight woodcuts obtained in 


1905 by the Dresden Print Room is published by M. Guisspere in Burl. Mag. 
XLII, 1923, pp. 85-87 (pl.).. They are illustrations to the Lord’s Prayer and are 
here identified as the work of Lucas Cranach the Elder. 

VIENNA.—A Polyptych by Antonio Vivarini—The altarpiece of San Girolamo, 
formerly in S. Stefano, Venice, which has been recorded by various writers as the 


work of Antonio Vivarini and Giovanni d’Alemagna, dated 1441, has been con- — 


sidered lost. This has made a serious gap in the work of these artists, particularly 
because its date would make it the earliest example of their collaboration. In 
Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 405-414 (pl.; 9 figs.), L. PLaniscie publishes a polyptych 


in moderate state of preservation and complete except for the frame, which he ~ 


identifies as the 8. Stefano altarpiece. Comparison with other works by Vivarini 
makes the identification certain and shows that the date 1441 would be satisfac- 


tory. The study fails to betray any evidence of the hand of Giovanni d’Alemagna ~ 


in the work, however, so that the matter of collaboration remains an enigma. 
Two Flemish Pictures.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 57-72 (8 figs.), F. 
ANTAL writes of two interesting paintings in the Academy at Vienna. One of 
these, a portrait of a woman, bears the label, ‘“‘Flemish School.’’ But the style is 
clearly that of Gaspar de Crayer. It is significant that the portrait has never been 
mistaken for the work of Rubens or Van Dyke, but that it has been called a 
product of the Spanish school. This is a peculiarity of Crayer, that his work has 
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the spiritual qualities of Spanish art—in his religious paintings, e.g., we see Spanish 
ecstasy, not Flemish sentimentality. The second picture here published is an oil 
sketch of the Road to Calvary. The similarity of the composition of this sketch 
to that of two engravings of a lost painting of the subject by Rubens is one of the 
reasons for recognizing it as a sketch after a lost painting by Rubens. But the 
sketch itself is not by that master; it is the work of Van Dyke, and is to be dated 
about 1617. 

Unknown Venetian Drawings.—In the renovation of the collection of the 
Albertina new attributions are being made and there are some new acquisitions. 
Among these L. Fr6uLicnH-BumeE publishes in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 28-33 
(3 pls.), drawings by Titian, Schiavone, Veronese, and Tintoretto. 


POLAND 


CRACOW.—Flemish Tapestries.—A note in regard to the series of 156 tapes- 
tries of the sixteenth century which, in accordance with the 1920 Russo-Polish 
treaty, are being returned to the Castle of Favel at Cracow, where they were origi- 
nally hung by King Sigismundus-Augustus (1548-1572), is published by P. 
Ertincer in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 92-97 (pl.). They are the product of 
the Brussels tapestry workshops under the direction of Barend van Orley and his 
follower, Pieter: Coecke van Aelst. A great variety of subjects is represented, 
though the most interesting from an artistic point of view form a series of Old 
Testament scenes. 


RUSSIA 


PETROGRAD.—A Madonna by Bacchiacca.—One of the best examples of 
the work of the eclectic Bacchiacca is published for the first time by V. LAZAREFF 
in L’Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 86-88 (fig.). It is a small painting of the Madonna 
seated on a simple wooden throne in an Umbrian landscape. ‘The owner is the 
Countess Sciuvalova, Petrograd. In spite of Bacchiacca’s eclectic manner— 
and his borrowings from both Perugino and Andrea del Sarto are clearly evident 
in the Petrograd picture—a charming freshness characterizes this little Ma- 
donna, distinguishing it as a masterpiece and dating it in the early years of 
Bacchiacca’s career, before 1520. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ETON.—Fifteenth Century Wall Paintings——The most important pictorial 
monument of its period—the last quarter of the fifteenth century—has now been 
made accessible to students and is published by C. Hotmus in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 
pp. 229-236 (2 pls.). It consists of mural paintings in Eton College Chapel. 
They are much damaged by iconoclastic treatment. But where no such damage 
has been done the paintings are remarkably well preserved although painted al- 
most directly upon the stone walls and thus exposed to the dampness of a climate 
which is particularly severe in most cases of mural painting. The immunity to 
dampness shown by these frescoes suggests to the present writer the importance of 
making a thorough chemical analysis of the technique employed. It-seems prob- 
able that wax played some part in it. As to the style, Flemish, French, and 
Italian features are evident. But the finest characteristics are English. This, to- 
gether with the fact that practically all the figures appear to have been drawn 
in by one hand and that there is a unity of spirit in the whole work, indicates that 
one master, and he an Englishman, carried out the decoration with minor as- 
sistance. He very likely picked up the foreign elements during travel and appren- 
ticeship abroad. His name, William Baker, is mentioned by the College Audit 
Roll for 1486-87. 
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FAREHAM.—A Madonna by Cimabue.—The most human and naturalistic 
of the works thus far attributable to Cimabue and the only one in England is 
published by O. Sirin in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1928, pp. 206-208 (pl.). The sub- 
ject of the painting is the Madonna and Child, and it shows close relationship to 
the Madonna from Sta. Trinitaé, now in the Uffizi. It must be one of the latest of 
Cimabue’s works and is therefore to be dated about 1300. The owner is Viscount 
Lee of Fareham. 

LONDON.—An Exhibition of Ivories——In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 9-15 
(2 pls.), C. H. Reap writes of the recent exhibition of ivories in the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. The ivories were lent not only from private collections, but also from 
such important public collections as the museum at Liverpool, the Musées du 
Cinquantenaire at Brussels, the Fitzwilliam at Cambridge, and the Ashmolean at 
Oxford. ‘The range in date extended from palaeolithic man to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The mediaeval examples were, of course, the most numerous and most 
interesting. A contributory effort toward the solution of the problem of English 
origin in mediaeval minor arts is made by placing together in this exhibition a 
small series of the ivories as English. : 

Fifteenth Century Stained Glass.—Six rondels of stained and painted glass 
lately acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum from Cassiobury Park, Hert- 
fordshire, are published by H. Reap in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 167-168 (pl.). 
They represent labors of the months and by comparison with other representations 
of the same subjects and other examples of the same technique they may be 
assigned to English origin. The costume dates them about 1470. 

An Unpublished Pieter de Hoogh.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 269 f. 
(pl.), J. H. J. MeLuaarr gives the first publication of a painting of An Interior by 
de Hoogh in the possession of Mr. Eugene Bolton, London. The painting is done 
in the second manner of the artist, with greater contrasts of light and shade than 
are used in his earlier work, and it is very closely similar to The Messenger in the 
Rijksmuseum. The latter painting is dated 1670. 

Two Pictures by Dosso Dossi.—Through comparison with certain works by this 
master O. Lanz, in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 184-187 (pl.), ascribes to Dosso 
Dossi a painting of St. Jerome in the author’s collection and a Virgin and Child 
recently acquired by the National Gallery. Both pictures have fantastic back- 
grounds and seem to belong to the artist’s early period, 1512-1522. 

A Drawing by Diirer.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 197-198 (pl.), C. 
Dopeson publishes a drawing of a crucified thief belonging to P. and D. Colnaghi 
and Co. which supplements the group of three drawings of Christ and the two 
thieves in the Albertina. The new drawing is evidently an earlier study for the 
penitent thief, rejected because the iconography was not conventional. 

Girolamo Romanino.—In L’ Arte, X XVI, 1923, pp. 30-82 (2 figs.), A. VENTURI 
publishes a portrait of a gentleman in the Holford collection, London, which he at- 
tributes to Girolamo Romanino. The obvious affinity between this superb por- 
trait and those by Palma Vecchio in his Giorgionesque period, assigns a date of 
about 1518 to the Holford painting. The only Italian portrait which can be com- 
pared to this in spontaneity of presentation, symmetry of composition, and spirit- 
ual calm is Raphael’s Baldassar Castiglione. Another painting here attributed to 
Romanino is a representation of Christ and the Baptist, as children. This panel, 
inserted in a sixteenth century cassone in the Harrach collection at Vienna, was 
formerly attributed to Francesco Vecellio. 

A Portrait by Holbein.—A portrait of Sir Bryan Tuke, by Holbein, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Hugh Blaker, London, is published for the first time by R. R. Tattock 
in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 246-251 (pl.).. Two other versions of the portrait 
are known, one of which, lately the property of Miss Guest, of Inwood, is probably 
likewise by Holbein, though the one here published is the better of the two. 
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RUGBY.—A Sixteenth-Century Burse.—A letter dated 1575 gives the story of 
persons mentioned in inscriptions on a corporas case in the private chapel at 
Bosworth Hall, near Rugby. This embroidered case, perfectly preserved, is 
published by E. Horne in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 80-85 (pl.). 

SUFFOLK.—Panels of the Fifteenth Century.—-In Ani. .J. III, 1923, pp. 343- 
346 (pl.), H. C. Smrrsx describes eight painted panels which were once a part of the 
fifteenth century rood screen of the church of St. James at Nayland, Suffolk. 
They represent (1) St. Cuthbert with the head of St. Oswald; (2) St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr; (3) Pope Gregory; (4) Henry VI (?); (5) St. Edward the Con- 
fessor; (6) a bearded king, perhaps Charlemagne; (7) a king; (8) an archbishop, 
perhaps St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—A Painting by Piero della Francesca.—In B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 
1923, pp. 47-48 (fig.), C. H. H(awzs) reports that the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston has acquired a panel by Piero della Francesca, representing the Madonna 
and Child with an Angel. It is attributed by Mr. Venturi to Piero’s early period, 
probably before 1450. 

A Painting by El Greco.—The Museum of Fine Arts has acquired a second. 
characteristic example of the work of El Greco, representing St. Dominic kneeling, 
before a crucifix. (C. H. Hawes, B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 69-70; fig.) 

The Bullard Collection of Prints.—In the notable collection of 376 prints and 
drawings recently given to the Museum of Fine Arts by Dr. William Norton 
- Bullard are many which come within the scope of the interests of this JOURNAL. 
Attention is especially called to eighteen prints by Italian artists of the fifteenth 
century. The sixteenth century prints include a number of fine examples of 
Direr, and some etchings by Rembrandt are included in the seventeenth century 
group. There are also impressions from twenty of Piranesi’s Views of Rome. 
(H. P. Rossrrrer, B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 59-66; 6 figs.) 

CHICAGO.—English and Flemish Manuscripts.—In B. A. I. Chicago, XVII, 
1923, pp. 106-108 (2 figs.) W. McC. McK. reports that the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has acquired a copy of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, written in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century, and a Flemish Book of Hours of the fifteenth 
century. 

A Painting by the Brothers LeNain.—In B. A. I. Chicago XVII, 1923, pp. 82- 
84 (fig.), W. A. P. announces that the Art. Institute of Chicago has acquired a 
characteristic painting by the brothers LeNain, representing a peasant family 
grouped near a stone wall. 

DETROIT.—Two Paintings by Tintoretto.——In Art in America, XII, 1923, pp. 
32-38 (2 pls.), D. v. Hapntn publishes two unusually interesting paintings by 
Tintoretto which have recently been acquired by the Detroit Museum. One is an 
intimate group of the Virgin and Child, painted at an advanced period in the 
artist’s development. The other is a large ceiling painting with an allegorical 
representation of dreams. 

NEW YORK.—A Fifteenth Century Panel.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1928, 
pp. 242-244 (figs.), B. B(urrovaGus) calls attention to an Italian panel of the fif- 
teenth century recently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. ‘The painting 
shows St. Thomas Aquinas aided in the interpretation of a difficult text by Saints 
Peter and Paul. It is associated in style with a panel in the Dreicer collection, at- 
tributed by Mr. Berenson to Domenico Morone; with a panel in the Jarvis collec- 
tion at Yale, attributed by Mr. Sirén to Alesso Baldovinetti; and a panel in the 
University Gallery at Oxford, attributed by Mr. Berenson to Domenico Morone, 
but by the authorities of that gallery to Jacopo Bellini or his school. Mr. Bur- 
roughs feels that the painter of the new panel in New York must have been as- 
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sociated with Jacopo Bellini. Such a connection has not been proved for Do- 
menico Morone. Mr. Sirén attributes the panel to Baldovinetti. 

An Italian Panel Frieze.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 287-288 (fig.), 
A. K. McC. reports that the Metropolitan Museum has received as an anonymous 
gift a series of fifteen decorative panels, designed to form a part of the frieze of a 
room. In the centre of each is a profile portrait. Style and type of figure suggest 
a provenance in Northern Italy. 

The Ars Moriendi.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 230-236 (3 figs.), W. M. 
I(vins), Jr., describes four editions of the Ars Moriéndi recently acquired for the 
collection of prints in the Metropolitan Museum. 

The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili—Mr. J. P. Morgan has presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum a copy of the Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 1499. 
In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 249-252, 273-276 (4 figs.), W. M. Ivins, Jr., 
discusses the unique interest of this famous example of printing and illustration. 

A Lion-Headed Helmet.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 19238, pp. 224-227 (4 figs.), 
B. D(man) describes a unique Italian helmet of the fifteenth century recently ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum. It has the form of a lion’s head with open 
jaws. Discovered some years ago in an antiquity shop in Oxford, it has passed 
through the hands of several private collectors, and was for some years in the 
Nuremberg Museum (see Anzeiger des Germanischen Nationalmuseums, 1914.) 

PROVIDENCE.—An Alabaster Relief.—L. E. R(ow8) reports that the Rhode — 
Island School of Design has acquired a characteristic example of English alabaster 
relief of the fourteenth century. It isa panel from a reredos, showing the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. It is attributed to a sculptor of Nottingham. (B. R. I. Des. 
XI, 1923, pp. 44-46; fig.) . 

A Statue of St. Roch.—In B. R. I. Des. XI, 1923, pp. 31-82 (fig.), L. E. R(owk) 
describes a wooden statue of St. Roch and his dog, recently acquired by the Rhode 
Island School of Design. The style of this work suggests that it is a creation of the 
French Renaissance, and was made in Central France, near Paris or in the Loire 
region. . 

A Burgundian Painting.—In B. R. I. Des. XI, 1923, pp. 39-41 (2 figs.), L. E. 
R(owe) calls attention to the recent identification by A. van de Put, in Burl. Mag. 
1923, of the figures in a fifteenth century painting now in the collection of the 


Rhode Island School of Design. The picture is the right wing of an altarpiece, of 


which the left wing is in Worcester. The two are now definitely attributed to a 
Burgundian painter, since the figure in the Worcester panel has been shown to be 
Claude de Toulongeon and Claude, Bishop of Besangon, while those in the Provi- 
dence panel are Guillemette de Vergy and a patron saint. 

A Painting by Pesellino.—The Rhode Island School of Design has purchased a 
fifteenth century painting representing the blessing of Totila, king of the Goths, 
by St. Benedict. This picture, formerly attributed to Pisanello, is now as- 
signed to Francesco di Pesello, or Pesellino. It shows an interesting resemblance 
to the cassoni by this artist at Lockinge House in England. (L. E. Rows, B. R. J. 
Des. XI, 1923, pp. 29-31; fig.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abh.: Abhandlungen. Allg. Zig.: Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung. Alt. Or.: 
Der alte Orient. Am. Anthr.: American Anthropologist. A.J.A.: American 
Journal of Archaeology. A.J. Num.: American Journal of Numismatics. A. J 


- Sem. Lang.: American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. Amz d. 


Mon.: Ami des Monuments. Ant. Denk.: Antike Denkmiler. Ann. Arch. 
Anth.: Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Ann. Scuol. It. At.: Annuario 
della r. Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente. Ant. 
J.: The Antiquaries Journal. Arch. Anz.: Archdologischer Anzeiger. ’Apx. Aedr.: 
*ApxaodoyiKov AeAtiov. ’Apx. ’Ed.: ’Apxasodoyikiy ’Ednuepis. Arch. Rec.: Archi- 
tectural Record. Arch. Rei.: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Arch. Miss.: 
Archives de Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires. Arch. Stor. Art.: Archivio 
Storico dell’ Arte. Athen.: Athenaeum (of London). Ath. Mitt.: Mitteilungen 
d. d. Archaeol. Instituts, Athen. Abt. 

Beitr. Assyr.: Beitrage zur Assyriologie. Ber. Kunsts.: Amtliche Berichte aus 
den Preuss. Kunstsammlugen. Berl. Akad.: Preussische Akademie der Wis- 
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A MARBLE COPY OF ATHENA PARTHENOS IN 
PRINCETON 


[PLatss II-IV] 


Our knowledge of the great masterpieces of Greek sculpture is 
usually derived from copies, of varying degrees of merit, made in the 
Hellenistic or Roman period. Where several copies from the same 
original have been preserved there is often considerable divergence 
in the reproduction of details. Such divergence is particularly 
marked in the case of colossal statues that are copied on a much 
reduced scale. Many ornamental details that were features of the 
large original could not be used on the small copy for lack of space, 
and the copyist, therefore, was obliged to exercise his discretion in 
the matter of acceptance or rejection of essential characteristics. 
Copies of colossal statues made of gold and ivory must invariably 
depend largely on the impression of the work received by the be- 
holder. This fact in its application to the Athena Parthenos in 
Athens is well discussed by Ludwig Pollak in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
IV, 1901, pp. 144 ff., who points out the difficulty of obtaining an 
accurate idea of the appearance of the original because of the many 
variations that occur in the replicas. Pollak gives a list of the 
copies of the Parthenos that were known in 1900. David M. 
Robinson publishes a more complete list in this JourNaAL, XV, 
1911, pp. 499 ff. To this series should be added a fragmentary but 
beautiful marble statuette in Princeton that is here illustrated in 
actual size in Puatss II, III, and IV. 

This statuette, which was found in Athens early in the last cen- 
tury, has been for more than seventy-five years in the possession of 
members of the family of Dean William Francis Magie of Princeton 
University, by whose kind permission it is here published for the 
first time. About half of the full figure is preserved. The total 
height of the fragment is 0.118 m., the width at the shoulders 0.06 m., 
the distance from the chin to the upper crest of the helmet 0.055 m., 
from the chin to the upper band of the piece of the helmet on the 
forehead 0.03 m. The width of the face from ear to ear is 0.021 m. 
The material is a particularly fine piece of Pentelic marble of which 
the surface is, in spots, well preserved and shows admirable texture 
and modeling, as on the left upper arm and on the right cheek. The. 
provenance of this statuette, the quality and treatment of the 
material, the proportions of the face and the representation of the 
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features give to the work an impression of distinction and individual- 
ity that is confirmed by a detailed study of its stylistic character. 

The helmet is triple crested of the type of the Varvakeion statuette, 
but the decorative terminals in front have been badly injured, so 
that only traces of the forepaws of the central sphinx are now visible. 
From its shape the helmet falls into the second group of Loeschcke’s 
classification (Bonner Jahrb. Festschrift, 1891, p. 5), in that the 
neck piece is a continuation of the cap of the helmet rather than a 
distinct member in itself. In our example the marble crests in an 
engaged form are extended across the neck to a position on the back 
between the shoulders.. This obvious means of strengthening the 
neck is superfluous in a small statuette, but may represent a phase 
of construction that was very necessary in the colossal masterpiece 
of Phidias. Only on the right side of the head is the preservation 
sufficiently good to show that the cheek pieces are placed low cover- 
ing the ears, as on the terra-cotta mould from Corinth. But on 
our statuette the decorative relief, although badly rubbed, is 
evidently the customary griffin.. The band of the helmet passing 
over the forehead is undecorated, but is curved and in the middle 
has a pointed projection downward that reaches close to the root 
of the nose. : 

The face of the goddess, that is framed by the helmet and the 
long curls hanging down on either side of the head, is the most 
distinctive and unusual as well as the most beautiful characteristic 
of this statuette. Here are entirely lacking the breadth and coarse- 
ness that are so noticeable in most of the replicas, but on the con- 
trary the slender proportions and graceful modeling suggest a type 
of face not unworthy of the maidenly dignity of the Parthenos. 
The eyes are narrow and almond-shaped, somewhat like the eyes 
of the copy in the Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg, published by Pollak 
in the article cited, pl. IV. But unlike that head the eyebrows 
and lids are not marked unbeautifully by sharply cut lines; but 
rather the transition from eyebrow to brow, and from lower lid to 
cheek, exhibits a delicate and masterly control of marble technique. 
Instead of being set straight in the head the eyes are given a slight 
upward and outward slant, while the head is inclined a trifle forward, 
as the colossal original would have appeared to the spectator looking 
up from his position far below on the floor of the cella of the temple. 
The cheeks are well modeled, the mouth is narrow as on the Ny 
Carlsberg copy, and the chin is rounded but firm. 

In general the impression given by the face is one of quiet dignity 
and calm repose, but as one glances at the head from a position 
directly in front, as for example in the view shown on Puats III, 
there is noticeable a striking characteristic that confirms an inter- 
esting suggestion made by Loeschcke in the article previously cited, 
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p. 8. Loeschcke believed that Phidias constructed the forehead 
piece of the helmet of the Parthenos in a form that would bring it 
low on the brow, with a curve on either side, paralleling the curves 
of the eyebrows, and with a low projecting point in the middle, in 
order to indicate in:a subtle fashion the “owl-eyed”’ Athena. The 
head in Princeton with its eyes set in large circles, with a beak 
between, clearly suggests such an association of ideas. 

The neek of our Athena is graceful and well proportioned. The 
aegis is undecorated and of simple type, with the Gorgon’s head 
tangent to the lower edge in front, a characteristic that is indicative 
of early age, as Robinson has noted in the article cited, p. 487. The 
marble surface of the aegis is badly worn and no traces of snakes 
are now visible. Below the aegis the open Doric peplos is fastened 
by a belt that encircles the wide overfold of the garment and gives 
opportunity for a pleasing arrangement of folds above and below it. 

It is dificult to assign a date to a fragment of this character. 
But the skilful handling of the marble, the beauty and delicacy of 
the modeling, the refined proportions of the features and the general 
simplicity of treatment as revealed in the shape of the aegis and the 
folds of the peplos all argue for a Greek rather than a Roman origin. 

The type of youthful goddess here represented is in striking con- 
trast to the mature women portrayed in most of the replicas. But 
it agrees in character with the youthful maiden, daughter of Zeus, 
who is seated in the assembly of the gods on the East frieze of the 
Parthenon. In that figure Waldstein (Walston) has pointed out in 
his Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 215, pls. 1X, X, that the features 
show almost boyish characteristics. This comment may be equally 
well applied to our statuette, which represents the young maiden, 
the virgin, Parthenos, who watched the approach of the Panathenaic 
procession by the side of her father and then as mistress of the temple 
in the heart of the cella received the homage of the worshipers. 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS AN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE MINOAN SCRIPTS 


[PLATES Vv and VI] 


By way of preface I wish to emphasize that I offer my remarks as 
suggestions, not as statements which I consider proved. I offer 
them because I believe that, in the absence of a bilingual inscription, 
the best chance for reading the riddle lies in a forward policy, and 
that even a wrong guess may lead on to a right one. It is a faint 
heart, surely, that would not risk a few mishaps in such an enter- 
prise. The way, certainly, is sown with pitfalls, and scarcely 
anything is certain. To read the scripts in Greek, as I advocate, 
while it may conciliate some scholars, will repel others. And yet I 
make bold to confess that to me the balance of probability, apart 
from any question of script, appears in favour of Greek, whether 
we consider history, or geography, or art, or the likenesses, amid 
difference, in face and figure between Minoans and Europeans, or 
the philological certainty that in some part of the world, and that 
part civilized, the primitive ‘“‘ Aryan” beginnings of “‘Greek”’ grew — 
up into a language that could produce the exquisite diction and 
verse of Homer. I do not, however, wish to deny that there may 
also have existed in Crete a non-Hellenic stratum, known later as 
‘“‘Eteocretan.”’ 

Many, though not all, of the proposals that follow start from the 
theory, first propounded by Sir Arthur Evans, that a Cretan original 
underlies the ‘‘ Phoenician” alphabet. That alphabet, most scholars 
admit, certainly looks as though it were founded on what is called 
the principle of ‘“‘acrophony’’; all the letters, that is to say, carry 
names, the first sound or sounds in each name giving the phonetic 
value, or values, for each letter.'. Again, the shapes of the letters 
certainly look as though they went back, at least in most cases, to 
picture-signs that corresponded with the meanings of the names; 
e.g. the “Phoenician”? ancestor of our A, which carries the name 
Aleph, the signification Ox, and the sound-values ’ or ’a, certainly 
looks as though it went back to the simple drawing of an ox-head 
with upright horns (PLATE VY). 

So much was generally accepted before Evans’ Cretan discoveries, 
but no one could answer, to the general satisfaction, the question 

1 This principle is well known elsewhere. It is possible, indeed, that the usage 


in Crete may have been suggested by certain practices in Egypt, for Egyptian 
hieroglyphs undoubtedly influenced Minoan. 
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how this alphabet arose. It seemed impossible to derive the whole - 
of it directly from either the Egyptian or the cuneiform. Then, 
from among the Cretan signs Evans, in his Scripta Minoa (Vol. I), 
brought forward promising parallels to many of the letters, repre- 
sentations, for example, elaborate or simple, of an ox-head, several 
of which could easily be simplified further into a reversed A. The 
reversal of a letter, or the tilting of it, are common phenomena in 
early writing. 

Further investigation, I believe, adds so much to these parallels 
that the Cretan influence must be recognized as paramount. At 
the same time, I see no reason to deny that cuneiform indirectly, 
and Egyptian, both indirectly and directly, may have had an im- 
portant share in the selection of the ‘‘ Phoenician” sign-list. The 
general circumstances indicate the probability that both in Crete 
and in Palestine there were several distinct influences at work in 
the corporate achievements of writing. And the recognition of 
that probability might avoid much needless controversy. 

Evans, it should be added, while making his suggestions, also 
points out candidly that often he cannot trace any complete sequence 
from pictograph to linear type. For example, he tells us that a 
sign “is found in the Linear Class B, which closely recalls the Greek 
Alpha, but there is no evidence to show that this is the ‘ox-head’ 
sign reversed” (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 93). In this connection and in 
view of what I have to say later, it seems well to recall at once the 
likelihood of conflation between various pictographs, or their deriva- 
tives, and this both as regards shape and sound-value. For example, 
certain early engravings of a goat’s head could produce a reversed A 
as easily as could an ox-head. Such a fusion, or confusion, would 
be natural all through our period, a time of many experiments 
when there was “‘no fixed or centralized system”’ generally accepted. 
If evidence should accumulate, as this article will urge, that the 
dominant Cretans were of Hellenic stock, it might then prove to be 
significant that a goat’s-head pictograph, read in Greek, could give 
the value ’a, as from ait, while an ox-head, also a Cretan sign, 
when read in Semitic and with the appropriate vowel supplied 
according to Semitic usage, could give the same, namely ’a,.as from 
’aleph.' 

It may be added that the goat’s head, até, is well known on 
classical Greek coins as a punning badge for the town of Aegospotami, 
and that the acrophonic principle, applied in Greek, gave a plausi- 
ble reading on the Phaestus Disk (see the Burlington Magazine for 
April, 1911). The signs on that Disk do not, it is true, belong to 
any of the Minoan signaries we possess, but it is likely that many 


1 The vocalization ‘‘’aleph”’ instead of ‘‘’eleph’’, asin the common noun, suggests 
of itself that the original name for the sign began with ’a. 
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of them were suggested by Minoan examples, and may in their turn 
throw light on these. 

Resuming the main argument, I mee refer my readers to the 
mass of evidence brought together by Evans and others, all tending 
to show that the Phoenicians were closely connected with the 
Philistines, and that the Philistines came from Crete. And we 
may note that it is during the Philistine domination that we get 
the change in Hebrew writing from the clumsy cuneiform to the 
convenient “‘ Phoenician.” 

That many of the Phoenician letter-names can also be paralleled 
from the names of the signs in this old cuneiform alphabet seems no 
argument against Evans’ theory. The shapes of the letters cannot 
be derived from the Babylonian with any convincingness, and the 
parallelism in meaning, being that of obvious and general signs, 
e.g., of eye or of head, in no way precludes the independent origin of 
the two systems, Cretan and Babylonian. On the other hand, we 
may actually be glad to admit that the choice of the twenty-two 
‘‘Phoenician’”’ signs from among the rich and varied stock of the 
Cretan signaries may well have been influenced by the long previous — 
use of the cuneiform. Semites would understand most easily in 
the new script such signs as recalled names with which they were 
already familiar. 

The influence of Egyptian we may accept as greater still. First, 
there was the early influence exerted in Crete itself, numerous Cretan 
signs being obviously suggested by Egyptian hieroglyphs. Next, 
we may reasonably conjecture that the Cretans in Palestine made 
the most of such affinities, or even added to them, when adapting 
their signs to the needs of a people in constant communication with 
Egypt. For instance, the fact that Egyptians used an ox-head sign 
with the value ah may have been one reason for preserving in 
Palestine the Cretan-Philistine prototype of the later Alpha, a 
prototype influenced both by ox-head and goat-head (see PLATE VY). 

Similar considerations may apply to the affinities with Egyptian 
writing which Dr. Alan Gardiner has pointed out in the curious 
Sinai script (Journal for Egyptian Archaeology, III, 1916, pp.1ff.). HL 
that script is as early as he believes (though the belief is traversed by 
other scholars), it may well prove to embody a tentative essay 
towards the ‘‘ Phoenician”’ alphabet, based on the same principle as 
I advocate, only with the Egyptian influence exceptionally promi- 
nent. But this does not at all preclude the possibility of Cretan 
influence becoming dominant later. For even if the Sinai script 
should turn out to be derived solely from the Egyptian, it would by 
no means follow that it was the sole progenitor of the “‘ Phoenician.” 
But in fact a composite origin seems indicated for the Sinai script 
itself, since the general affinities it shows with Crete appear as 
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close and as numerous as those with Egypt, while in certain cases, 
e.g. the crook-sign (/) and the mark-sign (¢), an explanation can be 
found from Crete where none is available from Egypt (see PLATE V). 

Admitting, then, the possibility of a Cretan-Philistine source, 
among other sources, for the “Phoenician” alphabet, let us pass 
to another point, also stressed by Evans. Though all the ‘‘ Phoeni- 
cian”’ letters have names, and though a meaning from Semitic can 
fairly be assigned to the majority, yet there remain at least six. 
cases out of the whole twenty-two, where the names have no sense, 
at once clear and appropriate, ascertainable either from Hebrew or 
from any Semitic language known to us. The presumption follows 
that the original language of the Philistine Cretans was non-Semitic, 
and that the names in question preserve, probably in a corrupted 
or abbreviated form, the original words for the objects signified. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that these Philistines, settling 
from oversea among an alien Semitic population, passed through 
a bilingual period before they were fully Semitized, using some form 
of their script all the time, but with some of the sound-values vary- 
ing, according as the script was to be read in Semitic or in Cretan. 
We may compare the present state of writing in Europe, where the 
same sign ch can represent either the soft sh-sound in the French 
cheval, or the hard k-sound in the Italian chi, or the rough guttural 
in the German hoch. Of course, the less the shift in the sound-values 
the better, and our comparisons indicate that the Philistines selected 
their signs so skilfully that, as a matter of fact, all but four or five 
“Phoenician”’ letters carried much the same sound-value in Semitic 
as in the original Cretan. We know from other sources that the 
Philistines were a gifted people, like the Greeks, with a fondness, 
curious to us, for easy riddles (Judges, ch. 14). 

The six letter-names which concern us immediately are the fol- 
lowing (I add their classical Greek equivalents) : 


gumel yaya 

he é ydov 

teth OnTa 

lamedh AauBda 

tsadhe Probably never adopted in classical Greek 
as a letter. 

koph Archaic xor7ra 


Now for every one of the six I believe it is possible to suggest 
appropriate words of a Greek type. There should be nothing, so 
far, startling to anyone in suggesting Greek, since the possibility 
that the Philistines were of Hellenic stock has been recognized by 
scholars as far back as Renan. The same is true of the proposed 
equation Pelasgi = Pulasati = Pelishtim = Philistines. 
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Naturally, it is not possible at present to feel sure in any single 
case of the precise form, spelling or pronunciation, but, neverthe- 
less, as a basis for discussion, I do in fact propose definite words. 
To round off the theory, it would be desirable to show cause in each 
instance why the original word was retained, and no Semitic equiv- 
alent found. And this also can, I think, be done. 

For purposes of exposition it will be more convenient to begin 
with the last of the six, giving along with these a comparative table 
of all the ‘“‘Phoenician”’ letters, their most important Semitic 
congeners, their respective values, names, and meanings as usually 
accepted, their Greek derivatives, their possible Egyptian and Cre- 
tan prototypes, and, finally, letters, Greek or other, that seem to 
derive directly from the Cretan without any ‘“‘ Phoenician”’ inter- 
mediary. 

The present order of the alphabet is reversed, also for purposes 
of exposition, and beside the blanks in the third column I have 
added queries where the interpretation of the ‘‘Phoenician’”’ names, 
though often accepted, may be considered doubtful.! 

_ For each of the six letters referred to I accept Evans’ derivation 
from a Cretan prototype, without, however, always excluding direct 
Egyptian influence as well. 

Koph (Puate V, No. 19). Value k, g. No meaning in Semitic. 
Progenitor: a Cretan head-sign, ae head seen sche Word 
suggested: xepadrn =head (cf. Kopf, caput, etc.). 

In this case there is an obvious reason why some form of the 
native word should have survived. The Hebrew word for ‘“‘head,”’ 
Resh, was already employed for the other head-sign, the head seen 
in profile, which precedes Koph in our list (No. 20).2 That there 
should be two head-signs in the “Phoenician” alphabet is in ac- 
cordance with its general character. Many of the signs go in pairs. 
This was also, to some extent, the case with the cuneiform. At a 
bilingual stage, we may add, a certain advantage could be gained 
by using doublets and assigning a Semitic name to one of a pair 
and a Cretan name to the other. 

Tsadhe (No. 18). Value ts, ss. No meaning in Semitic. Pro- 
genitor: the Cretan sign for an adze or chipping-tool. Word sug- 
gested: gvarnp =a tool for chipping (cf. évpdv, gbw, Evords). The 
corruption in Hebrew from the first four or five sounds of a foreign 
word like Ksuste(r) to the sounds of a word like Tsadhe would be 
easy enough. And it would be natural for the name of such a tool 
to keep traces of the Philistine speech, because the Philistines at the 


1 Authorities: Davidson, Hebrew Grammar; Students’ Hebrew Dictionary 
(based on Gesenius); Evans, Scripta Minoa, Vol. I (the Cretan signs quoted by 
numbers are from those given on pp. 181 ff. ); Budge, Hasy Lessons in Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics; Alan Gardiner, op. cit.; Head, H istoria Numorum. 

* The table suggests that the diagonal stroke in those forms of R adopted by 
the Latins owes its origin to the lines in the Cretan original indicating the bust. 
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time of their domination would not allow the Hebrews to make 
metal tools for themselves, or even to sharpen them: ‘There was 
no smith found throughout all the land of Israel; for the Philistines 
said, lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears; but all the 
Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his 
share, and his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock”’ (I Sam. ch. 13). 

Lamedh (No. 12). Value lJ. Progenitor: a Cretan crook-sign. 

The point here is, that although a Hebrew word might well be 
formed from the verb lamadh=“‘to learn” and carry the meaning 
guiding-staff, herdsman’s-staff (or goad, in the wide sense),! and al- 
though such a meaning is appropriate to the Biblical passage 
(Judges, ch. 3, 21, the one passage relied upon for the word) yet the 
form ought to be not lamedh but malmedh or malmadh, which is in 
fact the form actually found. What then is the cause of the cor- 
ruption to lamedh? I suggest the influence of the original Cretan 
name. A word like *\ayBas (formed from \aubdvw, as Aapyrés 
from \durw) would be natural in early Greek for a guiding-staff 
such as a crook. The accusative *\auBd6a, (and it is well known 
that in words of this type the accusative is more often in use than 
the nominative), could easily be corrupted into lamedh, under the 
influence of malmedh, while, on the other hand, an original b would 
help to explain the form \déuBsa when we come back to classical 
Greek. 

Teth (No. 9). Value t. No meaning in Semitic. Prototype: 
a Cretan wheel-sign. Word suggested: rpoyés=wheel. (Derived 
from tpexw, OpeEouar=to run. Cp. our use of the word “runners” 
for a sledge, etc.) 

No distinctive word appears to exist in Hebrew for the wheel of a 
vehicle, (a thing that runs). Ophan or gilgal, for example, are used 
of the rollers in a threshing-machine (Prov. ch. 20, 26; Isa. ch. 28, 28). 
Vehicles, it should be remembered, must have been rare among the 
Hebrews during our period. 

As regards the form of the letter-name in “ Phoenician,”’ analogy 
with Beth might easily corrupt the initial te or tr of Trochos into 
Teth (see Alan Gardiner, op. cit.). Or it is possible that the Cretan 
form showed reduplication, giving us *repoxés, the first syllable 
of which would be, precisely, teth. 

He (No.5). Valueh. No clear meaning in Semitic. _ Prototype: 
a Cretan fence-sign. Word suggested: épxos = fence. 

' Here again, as with the head-signs, we have in all probability to 
do with a pair of doublets, where, a Semitic word being used for the 
first, it was natura] to retain some form of the Cretan name for the 
second. Another fence-sign exists in the ‘‘ Phoenician” alphabet, 
preceding He in our list, the letter known by the name of Heth or 


1 Not “goad” in the narrow sense of the prick at the end of a staff, for which 
another word is used. 
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Cheth, (No. 8), a name which most scholars agree to connect with a 
known Syriac root and translate by fence.! 

The theory of épxos may also throw light on the forms of the 
Digamma. This letter which, in the archaic Greek alphabet comes 
next to é yAov (=He) is usually taken, and rightly, no doubt, in 
the main, as derived from the ‘‘ Phoenician” sign Waw or Vav (No. 
6) =a peg or hook. But there are certain forms of the letter, e.g. 
the Samaritan and those Greek types where one bar appears at the 
top and another at the bottom of the upright, which strongly sug- 
gest the possibility that a variant of the fence-sign, with approxi- 
mately the same sound-value as Waw, may also have been in vogue, 
a variant to be used when the word €épxos, originally Feépxos or 
Cépxos, was to be understood as pronounced with the initial w- 
sound emphasized. If this suggestion is right, we should have an- 
other instance of conflation. It is curious to note that on a very 
early seal-stone (PLATE VI, P. 8b), we have what look like three 
different presentations of a fence, first with two uprights (as in the 
later H), next with only one upright but three bars (as in the later 
E), and finally with only one upright but also with only two bars, 
one at the top and one at the bottom (as in the later C). 

Gimel (No. 3). Value g, gh. 

The difficulty here is not that the Semitic word is either meaning- 
less or unsatisfactory in form, but that it is not really appropriate. 
Gimel has certainly the same consonants as the Babylonian Gammalu 
=camel, and in Semitic the consonants are the essentials for a word. 
But it is very hard to explain all the varying forms of the sign as 
derived from the drawing of a camel’s head and neck, while none of 
them show a resemblance free from doubt. Whereas they all clearly 
resemble, and often closely, simple forms of a common Cretan leg- 
sign, the leg drawn from the thigh downwards with the knee bent as 
in walking. 

The word that I suggest, therefore, is yovu, (ef. genu, knee, etc.). 
There is no suitable word in Hebrew for the knee as beheld in 
walking. The Hebrew word for knee, Berech, is from a verb 
signifying to kneel, a posture which would not fit the sign. The 
Hebrews were not willing, like the Greeks and the Minoans, to 
‘‘uncover the thigh,’’ and it may be remembered that when the 
Old Testament writers speak of running or walking, it is almost 
always to the feet that they refer, just as we English single out the 
legs, and the Homeric bards the knees. 


1 This connection is doubted by some scholars. It may, therefore, be suggested 
that the final th is due, as with Teth, to the analogy of Beth, while the initial He 
comes from the first syllable, aspirated, of gpxos itself, The hypothesis of épxos 
would also help to explain why the sound-value given in classical Greek to the 
derivative signs E and H oscillated between short e, long e, and h. For the first 
vowel of épxos is short by nature, but long by position; and the word must have 
been pronounced sometimes with and sometimes without the aspirate. 
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It must be admitted that the word gonu, as it stands, is far from 
the word Gimel, but, in the first place, it is impossible at present to 
be sure about the precise form of the Cretan word. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, as yauua suggests, it might have been something 
like the Italian gamba, the derivation of which is obscure. And in 
the next place, and this is the real point, the existence of gammalu 
as a well-known letter-name with the same sound-value would be 
apt to corrupt it. Compare the fatal influence of sparrow and 
grass ON asparagus in the speech of the unlearned.! 

I would now add some considerations concerning a seventh letter, 
the letter called in Hebrew Hayin (No. 16), signifying an eye, and 
for which we have a clear prototype in a common Cretan pictograph. 
The sound-value of this letter in Hebrew is that of a curious rough 
breathing, a nasal or guttural h. But in classical Greek the sound 
is quite different, while the Hebrew name entirely disappears. 
The sound in Greek is that of a short o, and the name is “little 0,” 
(O-micron). Herein its history differs markedly from that of the 
other ‘‘ Phoenician” letters, all of which, when adopted in classical 
Greek, retained marked likenesses to their “Phoenician” sound- 
values and their “Phoenician” names. But with Hayin-Omicron 
while the letter-form was kept, the sound-value was completely 
changed, and the Semitic name altogether dropped. Surely this 
requires further explanation. 

But if we suppose that the Cretan-Philistine sound-value had 
been originally o, because the original word had begun with o, then 
the procedure would be easy to understand, because it would be a 
‘revival of the earlier value. It is natural to suppose that the art 
of writing never completely died out in the Aegean between Minoan 
days and the adoption of the “Phoenician” alphabet. And, in 
particular, the pictograph of an eye must have always been familiar, 
because the Minoan Cretans, as well as the classical Greeks, painted 
an eye on the prows of their ships to indicate that the boat could 
find her way. 7 

But o would be exactly the value we should expect if the dominant 
Cretans actually spoke some form of Greek. The regular Greek 
words for eye all begin with 0: é¢0adues for example, dupa, doce 
etc. (cf. the Latin oculus). 

The suggestion of some word like é¢@aduds would also explain 


1 Confusion between a word like gammalu and a word like gonu would be all 
the more probable if, as appears possible, the Cretans actually employed among 
their own signs the pictograph of a camel, with the same alphabetic value as the 
knee-sign. ‘This possibility is suggested by a Cretan seal-stone (PLats VI, Fig. 
73b), which shows on one of its facets what appears to be a camel with the legs 
bent in a manner strongly recalling the gimel sign, on another facet the fence-sign, 
and on a third two trumpet-like objects. If these three facets are meant to be 
taken together, and they well may be, there would then be a significant corre- 
spondence between them and the collocation fence-sign, knee-sign, and trumpet- 
‘sign, a collocation which we shall discuss later. 
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the ‘‘non-Phoenician”’ classical sign far long 0, “‘great O,’’ (O-mega) 
which often strikingly resembles some of the more elaborate Cretan 
pictographs for eye, Just as the sign for short 0, little 0, o-micron sug- 
gests the small summary type existing in Minoan Crete side by side 
with the larger and more decorative. Indeed, it may well have been 
the case that even in Minoan Crete the summary form was often pre- 
ferred for short 0, and the elaborate for long 0. This point is worth 
remembering in view of a certain reading to be propounded later. 
Summing up our results so far, we may count from the ‘‘ Phoeni- 
cian”’ alphabet eight leading sounds which we can now refer, pro- 
visionally, in whole or in part, to proto-Greek originals, namely: 


Hard g, (yovv) 

e, aspirated or not, (pxos) 

w or v, (Fépxos) 

t or th, (rpox6s, or *reOpoxos) 
1, (*AauBas) 

0, (6¢6adpds) 

ks or k, (Evornp) 

k or q, (kedadn) 


If our theory is right, we may hope eventually to assign proto- 
Greek words for the ‘‘ Phoenician” letters remaining, words which 
may, or may not, carry the same sound-value as the Semitic. For 
example, we should expect xeip to be the original word for the hand- 
signs, with the values k or kh, values which do, in fact, correspond 
to those given by Kaph, the Hebrew for one of the hand-signs, 
(No. 11). But for the mouth-sign, Pe in Hebrew, we should expect 
in Cretan something like s from oroéya. 

Finally, we ought to be able, ultimately, to explain the non- 
Phoenician signs, v, ¢, x, Y, w, by Greek names connected with Cretan 
prototypes and carrying appropriate sound-values. ‘This, I have 
given reason for thinking, can already be done as regards omega. 
As regards psi, it is almost inevitable to suggest the silphium-sign 
(Scripta Minoa, I, No. 92), a triple-budded shoot, usually drawn 
with its long stalk, but sometimes without, a sign that Evans often 
calls ‘‘the y-sign’”’ in so many words. The Greek word aidquov 
would then be the original letter-name, and s or sz the original | 
sound-value. It may be added that the value sz for a silphium- 
looking plant also gave a good sense on the Phaestus Disk, and a 
connection between y and the Cypriote sign for se has been already 
proposed by other students. We can explain the later change to the 
sharper sound ps by recalling the fact that the ‘ Phoenician ” alpha- 
bet, when taken over by the classical Greeks, possessed at least two 
signs for s, Nos. 15 and 21. It would be natural in such a case for 
the classical Greeks to restrict the old non-Semitized silphium-sign 
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to a special sibilant, the ps-sound, just as they did, in fact, restrict 
one of the Phoenician sibilants to ks, (No. 15). Moreover, the 
peculiar shapes taken in Semitic by one of these very sibilants, 
No. 21, with the letter-name sin or shin, call for explanation, and 
such explanation can best be furnished with the help of derivation 
from a silphium-sign, drawn without the long stalk. The Hebrew 
name means tooth, like the Babylonian letter-name Shinnu, but only 
a few of the Semitic forms resemble teeth, whereas they all resemble 
some form of the silphium-sign. As regards the letter-name, con- 
flation would be particularly easy between the si of the Greek 
_Salphium and the sin (or shin) of the old Shinnu, especially if, as 
seems likely, the plant silphium did not grow in Palestine. 

The shape of x recalls the Cretan mark-sign, already mentioned, 
that was used in the early days to indicate the beginning of an in- 
scription. As writing became more common, such an indication 
would no longer be necessary, and the sign itself might then be 
adopted, with much convenience, under the natural name Xapakrnp, 
(= mark or scratch), to give the sound-value, kh, which it now pos- 
sesses. Compare the last letter in the “Phoenician” alphabet, a cross 
in its primitive shape, known as taw, which actually means mark. 

¢, it is attractive to connect with the lute-like figure No. 30 
in Scripta Minoa I, assigning for an early letter-name the Homeric 
word gopyiyé, and for an early sound-value p or ph. I say “early,” 
not “‘original,’”’ because there is some reason for thinking that the 
original Cretan name may have been dbpa, (see below). 

For v I have no theory at present that I consider worth proposing. 

Specialists will observe that several of such proposals as I have 
made fit on to others already offered by experts in other connections. 
But I am aware that they can only claim further consideration if 
by their means we can give a probable reading to any of the Cretan 
inscriptions. To these, therefore, let us now turn. 

It is natural to begin with the hieroglyphs on the seal-stones as 
being, in all probability, the earliest documents we possess, and 
this article is mainly concerned with them. Evans has shown that 
on sealings and signets one of the most frequent collocations is a 
triple formula of fence-sign, knee-sign (or leg-sign) and silphium- 
sign, in that order, (e.g. Scripta Minoa, I, P. 1, P. 11, P. 27), P. 
49*a, see PLATE VI). This formula often occurs in such a way as to 
indicate that it is an official title or royal name. Evans goes so far 
asto suggest that the leg-sign may signify some word such as 
leader, dux, or #yeuev. On our part, putting together our provi- 
_ sional sound-values, we may read: 


Fence-sign Hé 
Knee-sign g (hard) 
Silphium-sign s 
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Now we may remember the imperfect vocalization in all periods 
of Egyptian writing, and we have already referred to the fact that 
in Palestine, even with the developed ‘“‘Phoenician’’ alphabet, 
vowels, in the body of the word or at the end, were omitted alto- 
gether. We may, therefore, I think, feel that it fully accords with 
our theory to supply vowels in similar positions here, when the 
efforts at written symbols are in their early and tentative beginnings. 
Let us, therefore, allow ourselves to propose after g the vowel @ 
and after s the vowel7z. This would give us either Hegés: or Hegész, 
in either case the essential part of a singularly appropriate proper 
name, one of a quasi-titular character, familiar to us in later Greek 
under varying forms, sometimes alone and sometimes in compounds, 
but always with the signification of Leader. Parallels particularly 
to the point are ‘Hynow, ‘Hynow-avat, ‘Hyeot-Aews =’Aynoidaos, and 
*Ayis, the two latter names being traditional among’ those Spartan 
kings who succeeded to the Homeric ‘‘leaders of men.’”’ And we 
may recall their official title: apxnyerac. That the name should, 
as a rule, be without any case-termination is perfectly natural. On 
classical Greek coins proper names are quite as often truncated as 
not, if not more often. 

In certain cases as, for example on P. 17a (PLATE VI), we find the 
fence and knee without any sign for s. This, we may presume, 
simply implies a shorter form of the name, to be compared especially 
with Agi(s). It is curious to note, by the way, that, as a matter 
of historical fact, we get HIE or HI’, truncated forms of the title 
‘Hyeuovebwy on Thracian coins in Imperial times (Head, op. cit., 
pp. 287 f.). The form ‘‘ Hegis” = “‘ Agis,” in itself suggests a possi- 
ble, and very interesting, connection with ‘‘Achish”’ (Septuagint 
‘Ayxois), ‘‘the most typical of the Philistine personal names,” 
(Scripta Minoa, I, p. 78), which again is to be compared, according 
to Evans and W. Max Miiller, with the ‘‘Akashou”’ found twice in 
an Egyptian list of Keftiu names. The Egyptians, it should be 
remembered, had no distinct symbol either for g or for e. 

On the Minoan seals the collocation fence, knee (and siiphiiae 
generally appears alone, but sometimes it is associated with one 
other sign or even with more than one, usually smaller and in a 
subordinate position. For example, on P. 27b a double disk (or 
ring) appears under the knee-sign, and on P. 30a we observe two 
little separate rings, one under and one above the knee, and also a 
little nail-like figure. Similarly on P. 19a (PuatsE VI) the fence and 
knee are connected with a bull’s head. In several cases it seems 
easiest to explain such additional signs as the personal mark of the 
particular leader who bore the title, comparing the custom in classi- 
cal Greek coinage of associating the device of the city with the indivi- 
dual badge of the magistrate who was in office when the coin was 
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struck. Such a cognizance might be a mere crest, but it might also 
carry a phonetic value, the whole set of signs giving a compound 
name, such as those already quoted. For example, on P. 19a, where 
the fence and knee are connected with the bull’s head, we might 
have something like ‘‘Hege-taurus,” as a parallel to the classical 
‘“‘ Hegesippus.”’ 

It is possible, however, that the extra sign may sometimes repre- 
sent what we may call a reinforcement to the spelling of the simple 
name, e.g. the peg-like figure under the knee on P. 18a (cf. PLATE 
VI, P. 17a) might be read as y from yéudos, reinforcing the y from 
yovu. Similarly, the little nail or stud on P. 30a, already mentioned, 
might give us 7 from 7 os to reinforce 7 from épxos. (For relevant 
parallels to such a practice see below.) } 

On P. 49*a (PLatE VI) the position and nature of the additional 
sign are such as to indicate rather that it may represent the actual 
nominative termination of the name “Hyna.s. For this sign appears 
to be either a mouth (No. 6 in Scripta Minoa, 1), drawn here with 
upcurved corners, or, possibly, the crescent moon (No. 111, Scripta 
Minoa, 1). And in either case the value would be s, whether from 
oroua = mouth, or from cednvn = moon. 

On facet a of the red carnelian, P. 23 (PLate VI) the marked dif- 
ference of scale between the two additional signs suggests that the 
large one, the cat, may be the personal badge, while the smaller, 
the queer snaky tentacle-like figure (Scripta Minoa, I, No. 84), 
serves a quasi-alphabetic purpose, analogous to that of the fence-, 
knee- and silphium-signs, which it resembles in size and position. 
This sign has been taken to represent a serpent, but there is no 
sure indication of a serpent’s head, and it may really represent the 
tentacle of a cuttlefish, a creature constantly painted on Minoan 
vases. If so, we might take it as a compendious symbol for “fish” 
in general, with the value 7 as from ix6is, a value which would 
be suitable here, expanding the spelling of ‘Heges-i.”’ Such a 
value for this sign might explain the curious zigzags we find in 
archaic Greek for 7, and which are difficult to derive from any Semitic 
forms. It might help to explain, moreover, on the Semitic side, 
the zigzags for certain forms of Nun-Nahas (see Puate V). 

On an early sealstone, P. 11, the Hegesi-formula appears on one 
facet, (b), while on another, (a), is engraved the figure of a man, 
doubtless the holder of the title. This stone is worth comparing 
with one somewhat similar (Scripta Minoa, I, fig. 73), to which we 
have already referred, and which seems to show an even earlier 
stage of the device. There the first facet, (a), exhibits the man’s 
figure, standing beside an immensely long fence, while the second, 
(6) (see Pate VI), has the camel with the bent legs, which we 
showed reason for thinking might carry the value g, and, finally, 
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on facet (c) we have what look like trumpets made from giant shells. 
The natural Greek word for trumpet is cadrvyé, giving the required 
value s. This interpretation seems the more likely when we 
observe on P. 18a (PLatE VI) what appears to be a more elaborate 
trumpet following the regular fence-and-knee group. 

Let us now take up another set of groups, characterized by quite 
another symbol, No. 18 (Scripta Minoa, I), a symbol, however, 
‘that, in any of its typical groups, is constantly associated with the 
fence-knee formula, often appearing, for example, on another 
facet of the same seal-stone (see PLtatr VI, e.g. P. 17b, P. 49*b). 
This sign represents, quite unmistakably, a tool of some kind, flat 
and short-handled, with a broad cutting edge opposite to the handle. 
The cutting edge almost always curves outwards, the sides of the 
blade curving in again towards the base. That it is a tool is clear, 
but what of its purpose? Evans first suggested that it might be a 
tool for cutting leather, and in fact, to this day, leather-workers do 
employ a tool of this shape. While on a Greek vase in the British 
Museum, (E 86), one is represented in the hand of a shoemaker and 
another on the wall beside him. It seems a pity that Evans has 
now discarded this promising idea in favour of the interpretation 
“trowel,” carrying the ideographic value “Builder.” For the 
shape is surely not suited to a trowel, which ought to be broad 
towards the base and narrow towards the tip. There seems only 
one objection to Evans’ original interpretation, namely, that to 
limit the meaning to a leather-worker’s tool might involve too 
narrow a conception for so common a sign at so early a date. But 
then there is no need to limit it so narrowly. The tool shows marked 
affinities both with primitive celts and with many modern imple- 
ments. Not only do saddlers use a similarly rounded blade for 
cutting leather, but gardeners employ one for trimming turf, and 
cooks another for chopping up herbs or slicing steaks. A tool of 
this general shape, in short, is extremely well adapted for slicing, 
shaving, mincing or scraping any substance that is thick and not too 
hard. It is just the sort of implement we should expect to find 
common in a civilization at once luxurious and primitive, such as 
that of Cnossus, where the art of smithying was only beginning to 
develop.! | 

But what of its meaning as a sign? Now, we know that in the — 
days of classical Greece the name of a city was often indicated by a 

1 Some of the linear representations show a simpler form, with the cutting-edge 
straight, not curved, e.g. Scripta Minoa, I, No. 18h. If ‘this appearance is not 
merely due to simplification in summary writing, we may compare it to the 
simpler shape of the more primitive metal cutters which Mr. Seager found in 
Mochlos Island, buried.in tombs along with toilet tweezers, and which it is nat- 


ural to suppose were used for shaving the hair or scraping the skin (see Explorations 
in the Island of Mochlos, pp. 106, 107, fig. 44). 
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punning symbol. For example, the coins of Phocaea showed a 
phoca or seal, those of Tauromenium a bull’s head (tauros), just 
as in mediaeval and modern days a monk (Ménch) stands for Munich 
(Miinchen). Evans himself has laid stress on the probability that 
the Cretan seals contain punning or canting badges, types parlants, 
of this sort. I believe that we have an instance of the practice here. 
By a piece of luck we happen to know a good Greek name for such 
a slicing-tool as ours. Homer (Iliad, XI, 639 ff.) speaks of the 
bronze xvjoris, with which Hecamede shredded the cheese into 
the posset she made for the heroes, and the old lexicons explain the 
word as meaning a kind of xémis or Evarnp. The root xva, from which 
the noun is derived, is a prolific one, with derivatives in all periods. 
Anyone looking at the sign, even if it stood alone, and guessing 
either xvjo7vs or another word from the same root, would have a clue 
to the name “ Knossos,” a clue at least as good as, let us say, the 
goat’s head, aig, for Aiyoororayoi. It is needless to labour the 
appropriateness of the name ‘Knossos’? (Cnossus). But it is all- 
important to show that our interpretation seems to be confirmed 
as we examine the inscriptions. 

The sign does not, as a rule, stand alone; in fact, it may be doubted 
if it ever does. It may be held to do.so in one case, namely on P. 
3b (PLATE VI). But even there it is accompanied on either side by 
two subordinate “trumpet-like scrolls.” That these are merely 
“decorative” is, no doubt, possible. But they are engraved in 
the same style as the knestis. Is it not, therefore, more likely that 
they really do represent trumpets, primitive ones, it would seem, 
made out of rams’ horns? The natural Greek name for a trumpet 
would be, as noted above, the word cédmyé, and if we may assume 
this, we should have all the consonants in ‘‘ Knossos” pretty well 
represented. 

It is, moreover, commoner still to find the slicer-sign followed 
immediately, either by the large eye-sign or by the arrow-sign, as 
in P. 7a and P. 2 (Parr VI).. Now, we have already seen reason 
for supposing that the large eye-sign carries the value 6, and we 
may take it, therefore, that such cases represent not only the first 
consonantal sounds, but also the first vowel, and that the important 
one, in the word “Kné-ssos.””, On P. 7a (Pate VI), we have, in 
fact, not only the slicer-sign and the eye-sign, but also the trumpet, 
in this case surely unmistakable. So that here we may read Kn-6-s, 
so to speak, totzdem litteris (cf. also P. 17b, P. 18b). On P. 33 the 
place of the trumpet-sign is taken by two small silphium-signs 
(much as the place of the silphium is taken by the trumpet on P. 
18a), so that here, we may say, we have one more letter and can 
read Kn-6-ss, and on P. 49*b the process appears to be carried a 
stage further still, for we have: 
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Large eye-sign = 
‘Small mouth-sign =p 
Small. eye-sign = 
Small mouth-sign repeated =s 
Total= Knosés (cf. also P. 56a) 


Large slicer-sign =Kn 
0 
S 
0 


In all periods the sign for a single consonant was apt to do duty 
as sign for the same consonant doubled. And, in particular, for 
this name the spelling varied continuously between single s and 
double ss. With this series of ours, Kn6, Knés, Kndésos, it is pleasant 
to compare the classical coin inscriptions KNQ, KNOQZ, KNOQZIOQN 
(Head, op. cit. pp. 462 f.). 

Let us now take up the other cases, even more frequent, where 
the slicer-sign is followed, not by the eye, but by the arrow (e.g. P. 
2). I believe we should recognize in this arrow-sign simply an- 
other variant for 6, derived from détards. (On the Phaestus Disk 
also, an arrow-sign can be read with the value 6.) ‘This collocation 
of slicer and arrow appears on seals just in the same way as the 
other collocation of slicer and eye. And it is associated in the same 
way with the fence and knee formula (e.g. on P. 17). Moreover, 
we find it followed, just as the slicer and eye are followed, by a 
trumpet-like sign on P. 17b (probably also on P. 18b), or by two 
mouth-like signs, as on P. 19b. On P. 25b the third sign is the 
silphium, which we have already suggested may interchange with 
the trumpet-sign. 

It will be observed that I have assumed more than one sign as 
permissible for the same sound. Such an assumption seems to me 
fully justified, within limits, by a consideration of general probabili- 
ties, not to speak of the many parallels in Egyptian writing. No 
alphabet as yet, after centuries of effort, has been made so perfect 
as to secure one sign and no more for each sound in the language. 
It would be unreasonable to look for even equal success at this early 
stage, particularly when we know that in the one island of Crete 
there were at least three systems of writing in vogue together. 
Had the first one been anything like perfect, this could hardly have 
been the case. Moreover, we have to remember that the prime 
object of these early experimenters must surely have been, not to 
make a completely coherent system, for they can scarcely have 
envisaged that,.but to display signs that would be easy to guess. 
Nor is it reasonable to assume in these early stages anything like 
an organized body of experts, but rather a number of individual 
inventors. Any one inventor, if he found his sign not universally 
understood, would, we may conjecture, be ready to try another, 
always alert to accept suggestions that had proved themselves on 
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occasion to be successful. He might even, in certain cases, redupli- 
cate his signs, arranging them in such a way as to give the readers 
more than one chance of guessing right. This I take to be what 
has happened on facet a and facet c of P. 46, facet a giving us slicer, 
eye and trumpet, and facet c slicer, arrow and two trumpets. A 
similar motive appears to underlie the curious and interesting ar- 
rangement on P. 27d. The slicer-sign is in the centre, emphasized 
by parallel lines on each side of it, and backed by a lattice-work of 
repeated crosses, which stretch out pointers on either hand, on the 
left to the eye-sign, on the right to the arrow. A comparison with 
the triple crosses on P. 33 shows, I think, that the lattice-work here 
is not a mere decoration, but a reinforcement of the single cross-sign. 
The reader was meant to understand that he must certainly begin 
with the slicer-sign, and proceed to read first in one direction and 
then in the other. If he failed to guess right for the arrow-sign, he 
might still guess right for the eye, or vice versa, while if heachieved 
reading both signs in connection with the slicer-sign, he could be 
confident that he had guessed right. In classical days we find on 
coins a very similar use of double signs, one pictographic and the 
other alphabetic. For example, the coins of Phocaea will exhibit a 
phoca, the canting badge of the city, but also below the animal will 
be set the letter ¢. The Egyptian device of ‘“determinatives”’ also 
presents a certain analogy, and so does the Egyptian usage of com- 
bined syllabic and alphabetic signs. (See below.) 

Of our two Cretan formulas, slicer-arrow and slicer-eye, we may 
hazard the conjecture that the slicer-arrow was invented first, the 
tool for cutting suggesting the weapon for piercing. But an arrow- 
sign would have drawbacks: it was liable to be read as ids, and, 
moreover, it might sometimes be required for use as an ideograph 
when, for example, a chest of arrows had to be sealed. We know, in 
fact, that it was so used (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 44). Hence the accept- 
ance of the slicer and eye formula as a substitute. The two for- 
mulas would be likely to exist for some time side by side, partly for 
the benefit of those who were not yet familiar with the new, and 
partly for another reason brought out by Evans and Hogarth in 
another connection. Hogarth has pointed out that in the Zakro 
sealings we find two distinct variants of one original type, there a 
grotesque, stamped on one and the same clay nodule. The reason, 
Hogarth acutely suggests, was the desire of the owner to. avoid 
confusion or successful forgery, where the type was in common use, 
by adding a second and varying impression to his first. In an age 
before handwriting such a device would serve the same purpose as 
a signature. That purpose could also be served by engraving an 
additional sign, after the fashion of a crest, in connection with one 
of the formulas, much as we showed reason to think was done in 
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the Hegesi-instances. This I believe to be the case on P. 46b, 
where we find a tree-sign engraved between the slicer and the arrow, 
and again on P. 54a 1 and a 2, where we find one sealing with a 
club and another with a calf’s head inserted between the slicer and 
the eye. Additional signs of this intrusive character would, I 
imagine, only be employed when the original formulas, here the 
slicer-arrow and the slicer-eye, had come to be familiar and generally 
understood. Shop-signs in our own day show us divisions of the 
same kind, e.g. ‘‘Boot JOHN JONES Maker.” 

The slicer-sign also occurs four times in conjunction with the adze, 
namely, on P. 28c, P. 24b, P. 29b, and P. 48b. P. 29b is obscure, 
since the order of the signs is at present uncertain, but on P. 23c 
(compare P. 48b) and on P. 24b we can trace the cross-sign of com- 
mencement inscribed either to the right of the adze or below it. 
In these cases I believe that the adze simply reinforces the slicer- 
sign. We have already seen cause for taking the adze to represent 
a ksuster, and I suggest that originally it could carry the sound 
value k, and is used here to help the reader in guessing correctly the 
word for the slicer, k-n-estis. This device may be compared with 
the known Egyptian usage, already referred to, of ““‘phonetic comple- 
ments,’ where an alphabetic sign is added to make clearer the value 
of a syllabic sign. My suggestion in this case appears the more 
plausible if we hold, as I do, that in two instances (P. 23¢ and P. 48b) 
the adze and slicer are followed by the eye-sign, and in another 
(P. 24b) by the familiar trumpet-like scrolls. 

On P. 49*c we have a ship-sign associated with the usual slicer 
and arrow formula. A similar explanation may apply there. The 
value for a ship-sign would be n, as from vats, and this could 
reinforce the n of the kn-estzs. | 

I am tempted to proceed still further on the path of speculation 
by the attractive possibility of reading Minds on the signet found 
in Mochlos (see PuatE VI). The possibility arises thus: We know 
already that, on our theory, the sign for the case-ending, s, would 
probably be omitted, and that the sign for long 6 ought to be either 
the arrow or the large eye. As for n, there are several ship-signs 
in Crete, either with or without masts, and the value, as we have 
just observed, for any one of these would be, precisely, n.! 

1 To assume this value, indeed, might go far towards explaining several points 
that puzzle us both in Semitic and in classical Greek. ‘There is at present a real 
difficulty about the ‘‘Phoenician” letter-name nun. Nun it is customary to 
translate as ‘‘fish,’’ but it is not the Biblical word for ‘‘fish.”” That word is dag, 
familiar to English readers in the name of Dagon, the fish-god. Oriental scholars 
state that though nun is the usual word for ‘‘fish”’ in Assyrian, ‘it only appears 
late in Western Semitic” (A. E. Cowley in The Journal of Egyptian Arch. III, 1916, 
p. 18). Moreover, it is hard to trace areal resemblance between most forms of the 
Semitic n and any drawing of a fish. It may be-added that we should not expect 


Hebrews to draw the whole outline of any living creature at all, in view of their 
rooted objection to such image-making. (The ox-head is only part of an animal.) 
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So much, then,. for the symbols likely to represent the n-6-s in 
“Minos.” The medial vowel 7 we should expect to find omitted, if 
we are to judge from our parallels in writing.! 

But what of a symbol for M? Here again, I believe, we can find 
the clue by carefully comparing Cretan, Semitic, and Hellenic 
letter-forms. I have no wish to deny that most Semitic forms of 
mem are traceable to common Egyptian water-signs, just as the 
river-sign on the Phaestus Disk appears to be, and possibly also 
No. 115 of the Minoan series. But there remain certain oddities of 
shape, for example, in South Semitic and square Hebrew, that are 
hard to explain from such sources alone. There is, however, one 
sign among the Minoan hieroglyphs, the sign that Evans identifies 
as a “template,” No. 19, which may furnish us with the additional 
help required. Evans has shown by a brilliant analysis that the 
sign represents a kind of gauge or measuring-plate, used to guide a 
craftsman in drawing a regular winding pattern with repeated 
running curves and spirals, such as that which decorated the Or- 
chomenos ceiling. The natural Greek word for such a pattern is 
Matavdpos=maeander, a word that either gave the name to the 
winding river in Asia Minor, or was derived from it, probably the 
former. Now, if a linear form of this sign, e.g. No. 19d, bearing the 
letter-name mai- or maian-, and carrying the sound-value m, were 
taken by the Philistines to their new home, we could understand 
how the Hebrews might accept it readily under a name, and with a 
value, recalling their old cuneiform letter mu = water—especially 
if its shape also resembled other water-signs current at the time, 
in Egypt or elsewhere—while, nevertheless, they still preserved, 
as they imitated the Cretan forms, traces, clear to the initiated, of © 
its descent from the maeander-plate. This would be all the easier 
if the connection between river and pattern were already established, 
aS we may well believe it was.? 

But it is easy to derive most, though I willingly admit not all, of the n-forms in 
question from tilted renderings of those Cretan ship-signs that exhibit no mast 
in the boat (see Phate V). But while I believe, for such reasons, that behind the 
“Phoenician” letter-name nun there lies a corruption of vadv, I also think it 
likely that later on there was confusion both with the Semitic name nun in the 
later sense of ‘‘fish”’ and with the Cretan sign of the wriggling cuttlefish-tentacle 
that I have conjectured, on other grounds, may have stood in Crete for “fish” 
in general. For the curious zigzags that are found in South Semitic could be 
deduced from such a tentacle-sign far more easily than from any ship-sign. There 
may even have been additional confusion between the tentacle and a snake-sign 
such as that in the Sinai script. The Ethiopic letter-name nahas, supposed to 
mean ‘‘serpent,”’ certainly lends colour to such a theory. On the classical side 
the full Greek N presents difficulties of form if we take it as derived only from the 


skimpy Semitic shapes. But it resembles, closely, certain simple linear forms, 
found in Crete, that indicate a ship by concentrating on the masts and stays. 


‘If there really is a connection between Mivws and the name Mrées, as Pro- 
fessor Toynbee thinks, we should have a parallel in speech as well. 

* It is worth noting that, in later times, a maeander-pattern (though not a 
maeander-plate) was actually used on coins as a symbol for the river (Head, op. 
cul. p. 666). And at the other end of the time-scale, we note that maeander- 
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This interpretation of the measuring-plate completes the signs 
we require. If, therefore, we find on a signet, as we do on the one 
discovered in Mochlos, the undoubted signs of measuring-plate, 
ship, and arrow, with the cross-sign for beginning set beneath the 
plate, may we not read M(z)-n-o-(s), and have some hope that we 
may be right? 

To confirm our hope, it will be necessary to see that the value m 
for the maeander-plate makes plausible sense on the other signets. 
This appears to be perfectly possible. . The clearest instance of the 
sign appears on facet b of the carnelian prism, P. 23 (see PLaTE V1). 
There it comes below the lute-sign and the silphium-sign, and the 
analogy with facet a, which exhibits the Hegesi-formula, indicates 
that we ought to begin from the bottom, 7.e. with the maeander- 
plate itself. The value of the silphium-sign, the last, is of course s. 
Our reading of the whole word will depend on the value we now give 
to the medial sign, that of the lute. If we give it the value p as 
from gdpuryé, we could read M(0)-p-s, the essential part of Mops-os, 
a proper name which is certainly appropriate. We know it to 
have been borne by two heroes of legend, one the seer who rivalled 
Calchas in the Trojan war, reputed the son of Apollo and of Manto 
the daughter of Teiresias and wife of a Cretan prince; the other also a 
seer, but of an earlier generation, a Lapith from Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly and a companion of the Argonauts on their voyage. Both 
were held to be founders of cities called after them, and the name 
of one appears on late Greek coins (Head, op. cit. p. 675). That 
there was an intimate connection between Pelasgian Thessaly and 


Crete has been already surmised, e.g. by Evans. These considera- — 


tions appear to me cogent. But when this article was nearly 
completed I read Mr. Burrage’s ‘Studies in Minoan Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, I’ (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology for 1922, Vol. 
XXXII). Mr. Burrage tells us that he can read among the Minoan 
inscriptions the name Melissos, a name actually attributed by legend 
to the Cretan king said to be the father of Melissa and of the 
Amalthea who nurtured Zeus. I do not accept all Mr. Burrage’s 
arguments, and I do not even know where he reads this name. But 
I must confess that, when he offered this reading, it seemed to me 
appropriate to this seal and, in some respects, preferable to my own. 
Considered by itself, the lute-sign could carry the value / from ipa 
as easily as the value p from ddpuryé. 

This formula of maeander-plate, lute and silphium occurs several 
times on the signets associated either with-one of the Hegesi- 
patterns appear on the earliest Cretan sealings (see e.g. Evans, Palace of Minos, 
fig. 151). As with N, so here, the linear form of our sign seems actually nearer 
to the classical Greek M than any of the ‘ Phoenician”’ derivatives can he. 


this, I think, is a real point in its favour. So also is the resemblance it shows to 
the Cypriote sign for mi. 
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formulas (simple or compound), or with one of the Cnossus-formulas 
(slicer and arrow, slicer and eye, or adze, slicer and eye). Sometimes 
as in the elaborately carved carnelian on which we read it. first 
(P. 23), it is followed both by a Hegesi-formula and by a Cnossus- 
formula. All these collocations are appropriate, and the last partic- 
ularly so, for it may be taken as practically equivalent to ‘‘Mopsus 
(or Melissus), Leader and Ruler of Cnossus.”’ We may recall 
Evans’ words about this seal: “Of all the hieroglyphic specimens 
yet found, it has the best claim to represent the signet of a Minoan 
priest-king” (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 270). 

Of the remaining instances, so far three in all, where the maeander- 
plate is known to appear on the seals in other connections, I must 
confess that two are still quite unintelligible to me, but I think that 
in the third, P. 24a (PLatE VI), it is plausible to suggest Kn(e)m(o), 
the essential part of a proper name known in historical Greece 
(see Thuc. II, 14). 

I will end with another interpretation which I consider more 
cogent than the last. The perforated coin-like stone called the 
Phaestus whorl, exhibits on the one side two letters, labelling the 
representation of a creature, half man, half horned-beast, while on 
the reverse we have six characters set in a ring round the circum- 
ference and divided by a single upright stroke (see PLATE VI). 

Evans considers the whorl to be of very early date but at the same 
time he adds that the signs ‘‘stand in a near relation to the more 
advanced linear scripts of Minoan Crete.” He points out, in par- 
ticular, that an upright stroke is there “‘a common mark of division.’ 
None the less, he seeks for an ideographic rather than a phonetic 
value. Mr. Burrage, on the other hand, calls attention to the fact 
that in early classical days the coins of Phaestus bore the legend 
CELXANO®, usually transliterated Velchanos or Welchanos,? the 
name of a god who was worshipped at that centre. And he believes 
that there is some connection between the coins and this whorl. I 
cannot help believing that there is a very close connection. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Burrage’s acute observation, though not following him 
in all the complications of his hypothesis, and at the same time 
accepting Evans’ idea that the upright stroke marks a line of division, 

1On P. 25a the formula (maeander-plate, lute and silphium) is linked with 
what appear to be subordinate signs. There can be little doubt, at least, that 
we have one small eye-sign and two mouth- (or moon-) signs. This recalls the 
completion of the word Knosos on P. 49*b, and I believe the interpretation here 


is the same, the final sos of the name being completed by one small mouth-sign, 
the smal! eye-sign and the second mouth-sign. 

* Hesychius, it is true, writes in his lexicon, Pé\xavos. 6 Zeds rapa xpioiw, (usually 
emended to zapa Kpyaiv). But to correct the reading of the ancient coins from 
the digamma to the gamma, as some have proposed to do on the authority of 
the late Hesychius, and that, too, from a passage on the face of it incorrect, 
appears a proceeding altogether perverse. It is Hesychius, surely, who ought 
here to be corrected. 
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(as it also does on the Phaestus Disk), I should on my theory read 
outright the equivalent of Velchan. 

The characters are all of a simple linear type, and if the upright 
stroke marks the point where the inscription begins and ends, then 
the analogy of the Phaestus Disk prompts the reader to start his 
reading from the first sign on his left of the stroke when he holds 
the whorl, as in that case he would naturally do, with his thumb on 
the dividing line. Then the first sign that he meets is the special 
sign for Feépxos, the fence with two bars and one upright, and we 
transliterate V (or W); the next is an ordinary €épxos-sign, and 
we transliterate e; the next is the crook-sign, and we transliterate 1; 
the next is an outline of the hand seen in profile with fingers and ~ 
thumb curved (cp. the Hebrew sign for Kaph), and we transliterate 
ch, as from xelip; the next is the goat’s head, also in outline, and 
we transliterate a as from ait, while the last is the sign for a 
masted ship, and we transliterate n, as from vads. 

Two or three points in this reading invite fuller explanation. I 
agree with Evans in connecting the last sign but one on the right 
of the stroke with the head of the creature on the other side of the 
whorl. But I submit that the head is far more like a goat’s head 
than a bull’s head. Compare, for example, the undoubted goat- 
men in Scripta Minoa, I, fig. 59. And a goat-god is every whit as 
likely as a bull-god. 

The characters that I have transliterated [-ch, are taken, both by 
Evans and by Burrage, to be the same as the two letters on the 
other side. Evans, indeed, sees in them a monogram. But to me 
this appears to overlook two valuable clues. That the letters on 
the side with the figure cannot be a monogram is indicated by 
facet 6 of the three-sided seal from Kalokhorio (Scripta Minoa, I, 
fig. 48b), where they reappear in a similar connection, and where 
they are quite clearly divided. Next, it is to be noticed that on the 
Phaestus whorl the first letter in the shorter inscription is squared 
at the angles, just as it is on the Kalokhorio seal. But the letter 
supposed to correspond with it on the other side is rounded. Such 
a distinction of round and square, while often negligible, can be on 
occasion, as readers of biblical Hebrew have cause to know, of the 
highest importance. If we observe it here, we shall see, I think, that 
the true affinity of the first sign in the short inscription is with the 
first sign in my reading of the longer. This would give us V (or W) 
for its value. The second letter, I agree, is the same as the letter 
I have taken for the crook-sign, and this would give us the value J. 
Therefore, we have, I believe, on the goat-god side of the whorl 
simply a shortened form’'of his name, V L, written in the summary 
way without the medial vowel. This, I believe, to be also the case, 


not only on facet 6 of the Kalokhorio seal, but also on facet a, only — 
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that on the latter the crook-sign is conceived in a fuller shape (see 
PuaTE VI; Scripta Minoa, I, fig. 48a). 

To conclude, I would repeat that I do not consider the evidence 
for my results amounts as yet to full proof, but I do consider it 
sufficient to constitute a fair case for further investigation on the 
same lines. 


F. MeuiaAn STAWELL 
Lonpon, 


JuLY 1923 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


ERECHTHEUM PAPERS 
II 


THE STRONG Howuss or ERECHTHEUS 


[PLatse VII] 


In the golden age, when legendary kings of prehistoric Greece 
built “‘beehive’’ tombs and spacious halls, and the black ships of 
the Achaeans pillaged Crete and the Aegean coasts and dared the 
unstable Euxine, Mycenae was the foremost city in the land and 
the Corinthia and Argolid and fertile Laconian plain were rich with 
splendid citadels. But when the tide of iron-weaponed northmen 
came, this very wealth of gold and bronze led them on and on, till 
the glory of the Peloponnesus went down in wrack and flames. 
Legends tell that the conquerors came from Doris, and when they 
could not force the Achaean barrier at the Isthmus, crossed by 
water from Naupactus and ranging along the south shore of the gulf 
made straight by Sicyon and Phlius to Mycenae and the Argolid, 
and southward still into Laconia. A later backwash to the Corin- 
thia pushed north again across the Isthmus and even up to Megara, 
but there its power died. 

Through all these years, a century perhaps, of raids and inroads 
and barbarian destruction, Athens, either because she lay aside from 
the Dorian path or because she was too poor a prize to rouse great 
covetousness, kept safe within the circuit of her heavy walls. 
Tradition has it that Athens alone of the citadels of Greece pre- 
served the race and culture of her earlier days. It is certain that 
while the other cities were destroyed her riches grew. Her role in 
the Homeric poems is very slight,| and even some of the scant 
references to her there are held to be additions of a later time 
inserted by flattering poets. One ‘‘bee-hive”’ tomb stands in the 
plain at Menidi; there are ample remains to show that Attica was 
well settled in late Helladic times, but nothing of any striking 


1In the Iliad there are four very brief mentions of the Athenians and their 
leader Menestheus (II, 549; IV, 328; XIII, 196, 689) and one where Menestheus 
is mentioned separately (XII, 331). Aside from the item in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (II, 549 ff.), which is palpably an interpolation in part, if not altogether, 
the longest reference is (IV, 328), ‘‘He found Menestheus the charioteer, the son 
of Peteos, standing still, and round him were the Athenians, masters of the battle- 
cry.” This is typical; even their mastery of the battle-cry does not seem to have 
played much part in the fate of Ilium. 

In the Odyssey, besides the one mentioned below in our text, there are three _ 
casual mentions of Athens as a geographical locality (111, 278, 307; XI, 323), but 
no mention of Athenians. 
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worth has been found there. Yet in the Geometric age, when the 
palace of Mycenae was a calcined ruin, great funeral vases from the 
Dipylon show that Athens was rich and had the cleverest craftsmen 
to be found in Greece. 

Asa result, the history of the Acropolis and of the buildings there 
is one of continued growth and gradual change. Alemaeonidae and 
Pisistratidae might struggle among themselves for supremacy, but 
after all both parties were Athenians, whoever won there was no 
sack, no burning, no wholesale violence and since the days wheri 
Cecrops set the city there, there had been none, until the Persians 
came and burned it all. 

There are two references to the Athenian citadel in the Homeric 
poems. First, in the Iliad (II, 549 ff.) we are told that ‘Athena 
settled Erechtheus in her own rich sanctuary, and there as the 
years go round the Athenian youths worship him with bulls and 
with lambs.”’ Again in the Odyssey (VII, 78 ff.) it is stated that 
Athena went to Athens ‘‘and entered the strong house of Erech- 
theus.”” The first certainly appears to be an interpolation, the 
second may also be, but seems of older date. If they are interpola- 
tions the inference is this, that when the second was written there 
stood on the Acropolis a palace so venerable as to be called ‘the 
strong house of Erechtheus,” with somewhere in its complex an 
unnamed shrine of Athena; while when the other was written, the 
prehistoric palace had disappeared and the cult of Erechtheus was 
continued in the now “‘rich temple of Athena.’”’ Later still Pausan- 
ias' tells us that in his time sacrifice to Erechtheus was made at 
an altar dedicated to Poseidon, in the building called the Erech- 
theum. Near the Erechtheum or on its site then, we should look 
for the remains of the ‘strong house of Erechtheus.”’ 

As a matter of fact, to the north and east of the classic building 
there are considerable remains of walls built of uncut Acropolis 
limestone, which in their technique are obviously Mycenaean 
(Pirate VII). At one time an entrance to the Acropolis lay here, 
the path leading up a narrow way between the rocks is still clearly 
visible; but when Themistocles or Cimon surrounded the citadel 
with poros walls, the grade was raised and the older work has, since 
that time, lain deep beneath the earth. It was brought to light by 
_ excavations on the Acropolis from 1885 to 1890, and where it seemed 
feasible, the old walls have been left exposed (Fig. 1). But the major 
part were covered up again and are only known to us in the plates 
published with the report of the excavations.2. Fortunately the rub- 
ble walls were drawn at this point with unusual care; they give the 
impression of having been set down stone by stone, and where the 


26; 5. 
2 Cavvadias und Sapte aad tel der Akropolis, (to be referred to hereafter 
simply as Cavvadias) pls, r 
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stones are still exposed they seem to agree perfectly with the pub- 
lished drawings. On the other hand, to the northwest and west of 
the Erechtheum, walls are shown upon the plans in quite a different 
way, the mechanical carelessness of which destroys all confidence in 
its accuracy. Many of the walls here are undoubtedly mediaeval, 
some are probably prehistoric, but there is no differentiation in the 
publication. A careful study on the ground might clear the matter 


Parthenon 
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Figure 1.—Preuistoric Remains at NortTHEAstT ENTRANCE TO ACROPOLIS. 
BELOW—KEyY TO PHOTOGRAPH. : 


up, though the indications from potsherds which might have been — 
had in 1885 are now quite gone. I have omitted from Piate VII © 
as dubious, most of the walls of Acropolis limestone to the west, but — 
those to the northeast and east have been scrupulously copied. — 
Walls of large stones, or small stone foundations for such walls, are : 
surely prehistoric; walls of small stones, like that-at the right hand — 
of the plate, are probably mediaeval and have not been considered _ 
in the following discussion. Although it is hopeless now to attempt 
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to date these walls by pottery, since the earth all about has been 
thoroughly disturbed (save in one locality, to be considered later), 
yet the sequence of their building and their function can be de- 
termined merely from their plan. 

As one would expect, Greek prehistoric citadels were set upon the 
very summits of their hills, and, as they grew, in late Helladic times 
spread out around their nuclei on rectangular terraces clinging to 
the slopes. Until late Helladic III they seem often to have been 
unfortified. Just this condition is shown by Dr. Blegen’s excava- 
tions at Zygouriés, where late Helladic houses lie along the edge of 
the village hill, upheld by terrace walls several metres high. At 
need these walls could serve for good defence, though not primarily 
built as fortifications. The four walls shown in black on Fig. 2 
(compare Puate VII) and marked A}, A2, A’, A‘, seem to belong 
to early town terraces on the Athenian Acropolis. It will be noted 





FIGURE 2.—PREHISTORIC WALLS NorTHEAST OF ERECHTHEUM. 


that they roughly parallel the contours of the hill. Other similar 
terraces to the west probably once continued the circle round. The 
line of the ancient terrace wall that once flanked the Hecatompedon 
on the northwest, presumably ran parallel to the statue foundations 
shown at the extreme left of PLats VII or to the north wall of the 
Pandroseum enclosure. It may also have determined the orienta- 
tion of the rough rubble structure shown between these two. Of 
the terrace walls marked A, it may be that A? and A‘ are slightly 
later than Aland A?, since they lie outside them. The east return of 
A‘ is not exactly continuous with that of A?, suggesting a lack of 
contemporiety. A* was not continued to meet A‘, perhaps because 
of a desire for right angles to the terrace and the buildings built 
thereon, as well as in order to leave a gap for the drainage of water 
from the upper terraces. Gaps like this were found between the 
late Helladic houses along the hill at Zygouriés, and in them still 
lay terra-cotta drains. The little path which climbs up from the 
east ran along the foot of the terrace marked A‘. Perhaps it 
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encircled all the north walls of the city of that time, on the level 
space between the contours marked —4 and —5 on Prater VII, and 
led to a main western entrance way; or quicker access to the upper 
inner levels may have been gained at some nearer point, as, perhaps, 
where in classic days steps went up within the Erechtheum to the 
Porch of the Maidens. 

Now the culture of the Achaean world! was not a peaceful one, 
and the terrace town of Athens found in time that it would be good 
to build a fortress gate to bar the northern entrance way. So a 
tower (B!, Fig. 2) was placed opposite the northeast corner of the 
terrace A‘, and back between the two the gate B? was set. The 
west wall of the tower (C?) does not bond with, and is thicker than 
the other walls. Probably it is a later addition, the tower originally 
being open in the rear, and hollow, with wooden floors. From the 
north side of the tower the wall ran west a little way, then north 
to the steep outer edge of the hill, then with another good rectangu- 
lar bend, went west again (B*) on approximately the line of the 
fifth century fortifications. The disposition of the gate is much like 
that of the Lions’ Gate, or of the postern, at Mycenae. At this same 
time the drain way between A* and A* must have been blocked 
with a wall (B‘*) of which only a few stones remain (see Fig. 1). 
The space behind may have been filled with earth or left open, but 
a drain probably still ran through. The appearance of the gateway 
at this period is shown in bird’s-eye view, as seen, say, by Daedalus 
arriving by air from Sunium, in the sketch, Fig. 3. 

But the storm clouds of invasion grew more threatening, and the 
little gate and curtain wall to the north were felt to be too vulnerable. 
So an unpierced wall (C!) was built from the terrace A* across to 
the tower B! (see Fig. 1) and between it and the blocked up gate 
the space was filled with earth, to make a rampart here as solid as 
the tower, which at this time was walled across the rear (C?) and 
filled with earth. Similarly in the northern corner a projecting 
right angle of wall (C%) was built, and filled with earth to complete 
the massive barricade across the northeast path. These bits of wall 
do not bond in with walls A* and B; they are heavier than the 
walls B, and are always set back a little from the faces of walls 
they parallel. This can be clearly seen on the plan, and in reality 
where the stones are still exposed, and proves them to be subsequent 
in date. 

Now when the gate was blocked, the path along the foot of ter- 
race A*t became no thoroughfare, so at some later period the rec- 

1“ Achaedn’’ is used throughout as a rough chronological designation for the 
civilization in Greece shortly preceding the Dorian invasion. There is no attempt 


to imply any definite ethnic classification. (Compare J. P. Harland, ‘Pelopones- 
sos in the Bronze Age,’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXIV, 1923, 


pp. 1 ff.) 
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Figure 3.—NorTHEAST ENTRANCE TO THE ACROPOLIS cA. 1400 B.c. 


tangle D was built, which I presume, served to extend the level of 
the terrace A‘ to the north, and later still’came E. If E was built 
as a terrace it seems very strange that it was not continued east to 
B*-C?; it looks, rather, as if E had been built so that the original 
low ievel could be reserved within it, to the southwest, while all 
the spaces between E and B to the east and north were filled, 
probably to the level of D and A‘. I have no guess as to why this 
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should have been done here (see p. 159). The solid, earth-backed 
wall of terrace A? must have originally stood at least two metres 
high above the path, in order to have formed a proper flank to the 
gateway B?, stone casemates, as at Tiryns might have carried the 
wall higher still. The earth level, then, would have come about to 
the level —1 shown on Puate VII. In the middle of the fifth 
century the level to the east of the Erechtheum lay at about —1.10! 
so that it is probable that it had changed little from prehistoric 
times. The level east of the Hecatompedon was, throughout 
classic times, about +0.25, in prehistoric times it was a little lower. 
This would bring terrace A? about one metre above A*. A? very 
likely corresponded with A‘, A! may have been on a level with 
A? or, perhaps, was somewhat higher. : 





Figure 4.—Oup Wau Bengeato Poros PAvEMENT, Looxine Norra. § 


When the fierce migrations of the Dorian tribes began, swamping : 
the cities of the Achaean kings, Athens, though she stood aside from — 
the main current of destruction, must have been troubled by the ; 
threat of doom; and waves of fugitives from barbarian wrath ne 
have beat against her walls. So once again the fortifications were 
increased, and this time ‘the work is of a new technique. These 
walls (G) are no longer straight, rectangular and only a metre to a — : 

metre and a half in thickness, but run in great continuous wandering 

: 


= 







curves around the citadel, ae thickness varying from three metres 
up to five. This is the wall that formed a great looped bastion at 
1‘Hrechtheum Papers I,’ A. J. A. XXVIII, p. 21, and note 1. 
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the southeast corner of the Acropolis (see Cavvadias, op. cit. pl. A) 
and ran by the southwest angle of the Parthenon. In both places 
bits of it can still be seen. It is the wall which:flanked the western 
gateway on the site of the present Propylaea, straight here for the 
only stretch of its circumference, and full six metres thick. At this 
point once it rose at least nine metres high on the outer side, and 
four metres of it still are left. Presumably it is the wall called by | 
the classic Greeks ‘‘Pelasgian,”’ and as it seems so different from 
the earlier Athenian walls there may be more than fable in the 
story of another race that built it. At any rate a piece of it (G!) 





Figure 5.—OLp Watt Beneatu Poros Pavement, Looxine East. 


still lies along the outside of terrace A? where it more than doubled 
the original thickness of the wall (see Fig. 1). The gateway wall 
north from the northeast corner of A‘, being already doubled, seems 
to have been considered strong enough, for there is no new con- 
struction here; but from the north side of B* the new wall probably 
continued west on the line of the present poros wall, being quite 
removed when the latter was built. Northeast of the north porch 
of the Erechtheum (Puarn VII) there is a small group of very 
massive stones which probably belonged to it (G2), but westward 
from this point again its course is lost. It may have followed the 
contour line —5 and turned sharply north where a scrap of it seems 
still to lie, (on contour —6) and it appears again to the west of the 
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postern stairs in the fifth century wall (Cavvadias op. cit. pl. T 
marked 12.). | 

So, having weathered the Dorian invasion, it seems that Athens 
built no further defenses to the upper town,—though later lighter 
walls, of course, enclosed the growing city on the slopes and at the 
foot of the Acropolis,—until the Persian sack and flames made 





Figure 6.—O.up Wait BennatH Poros PAVEMENT, LooKING SOUTHWEST. 


necessary a whole newring. These new walls, elegantly built of well- 
cut poros, simplified and extended the circuit of the Pelasgian 
curves. The whole reéntrant corner outside the prehistoric postern 
gate was enclosed in high straight walls, and all the space within 
filled to the level of the terrace A‘, and by this act the strong 
gateway to the house of Erechtheus has been preserved to us. It 
may well be also, that the section north of contour —5 (PLATE VII) 
and east of the scrap of Pelasgian wall on contour —6 was first 
included in the Acropolis at that time. 

Between the Erechtheum and the northern wall lies an area 
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which was paved, in the fifth century, with large blocks of poros. 
At some time in the Middle Ages a number of blocks from the 
centre of this area had been removed, and digging in this open 
space the excavators of 1885-1890 laid bare a prehistoric wall. 
This wall was measured and drawn and then the hole refilled. But 
the masonry as shown by Cavvadias (op. cit. pl. T) does not seem 
quite so carefully drawn here as it is further east, and since the wall 
might conceivably have some relation to the pre-Erechtheum or to 
the gate, it seemed worth while in the spring of 1923 to open up 
the hole again.! 





Figure 7.—SouTHeast CorNER OF EXCAVATION IN PAVED ARBA. 


It was found that the earlier excavators had gone down practically 
to bed rock throughout the open area, though in some places hollows 
held a few centimetres of undisturbed earth. In one such hollow, 
just north of the centre of the ancient wall, a fragment of an infant’s 
skull was found. The earth from the refilling contained sherds of 
pottery of every period, from late prehistoric down to mediaeval. 
There were also a few fragments of very well made roof-tiles and 
of a terra-cotta sima painted with a tongue leaf pattern above and 
a simple guilloche below. The only color used on it is Indian red 
against the yellow-buff background; the style would indicate that 


1T am very much indebted to Mr. Wace of the British School and to Dr. Blegen 
of the American School for their critical advice during this excavation, and for 
invaluable assistance in dating the pottery. 
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it was made at the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. The pattern is not exactly like any in the Acropolis Museum. 

The ancient wall (Figs. 4, 5 and 6) was found to be moderately 
well built of uncut blocks of Acropolis limestone, from 30 to 50 cm. 
in their largest dimensions, laid in roughly horizontal courses, occa- 
sionally on bed rock but for the most part on a few centimetres of 
hard earth. No clay and few small stones were used to fill the spaces 
in the wall, as was often done in Mycenaean work. The main section 


of the wall runs roughly east and west; two or three courses 75 cm. 





Fiqure 8.—NortsH END or East WALL BENEATH Poros BLocks, SHOWING 
FLoor To Rieut. 


wide bring it to a total height of 40-80 cm. above bed rock. Re- 
mains of a top course approximately 20 cm. high and 55 cm. wide 
exist in places—two stones at the extreme west end (Fig. 6), a 
small patch about the middle (Figs. 4, 5, and 6), and a few more 
stones at the east (Figs. 5 and 7) partially beneath the poros blocks. 
This top course is more carefully laid than those below, with straight 
north and south faces; the poros blocks come directly on top of it. 
It seems certain that when the poros was laid the old wall stood 
higher than it now does, and was leveled down to receive the pave- 
ment. At the west end the wall turned north (Figs. 4 and 6); so 
far as can be ascertained it ran no farther west or south, but the 


north extension continued on beneath the poros pavement and can 


be identified again at the northern edge of the latter. This part 


paieianere vie desc 
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Figure 9.—MycrenaBrAN WALL East oF Poros PAVEMENT, 
Looxine Nort. 


of the ancient wall is as was shown by Cavvadias, but at the eastern 
end of the open area also it turns to the north (Figs. 5 and 7), and 
this detail has not been shown. The north end of this wing, too, 
can be clearly identified at the northern edge of the poros area 
(Fig. 8). But curiously enough the top course of the wall does not 
seem to turn here at the eastern end of the open pit, but runs on 
east beneath the poros (Fig. 7). The eastern edge of the poros area 
comes close against another ancient wall (Fig. 9, labelled F!, Fig. 2) 
of well laid Acropolis limestone, the top of which is now about 
flush with the poros pavement and which runs parallel to and close 
beside the western face of terrace D. Scratching in the narrow 
space between the poros and this wall was very difficult, but enough 
could be done to find there the eastern continuation of the old wall 
beneath the poros (Fig. 9). The stones here were small and poorly 
laid and were unmistakably set against wall F! after the latter had 
been built (for accurate plan, see Fig. 12). 
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Although the open space in the pavement had been excavated once 
or twice before, the earth beneath the poros blocks themselves had 
not been disturbed since these were laid, so that it was possible here, 
and, perhaps, here only on the Acropolis, to date positively a pre- 
historic wall. On carefully shaving down the earth along the north 
face of the hole! it was found that directly beneath the poros. 
blocks were five to ten centimetres of poros chips (Fig. 4), then 
small stones, then ill-distinguished layers of earth down to a depth 
of 55 cm. below the bottom of the poros blocks. At this point. 





Figure 10.—NortTHEAST CorRNER OF EXCAVATION IN PAvep AREA, 
SHOWING FLooR. 


there was a clear line of white clay about 2} em. thick (Fig. 10).. 
Bed rock lay 10-15 cm. lower still. The layer of clay was undoubt-- 
edly a floor; it was found to run right up to the east face of the west: 
wall and to the west face of the east wall, both in the main excavation 
within the poros area, and in those which laid bare the ends of 
these walls to the north of the poros blocks (Fig. 8). In every 
place it was found at a depth of 50-55 em. below the bottom of the 
poros blocks, though the bed rock dropped away at least 40 cm. 
in its slope from southeast to northwest. Beneath the poros at the: 
northwest corner of the main hole a sort of basin had been made in: 
the clay floor (Fig. 11). It was surrounded by a rectangular rim 


1] have to thank Dr. R. R. Rosborough of the American Academy in Rome for 


much assistance in this work. 


° 
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of the same white clay, 54 cm. wide by 3 cm. high. No trace of 
any floor could be found outside of the enclosure formed by the 
main wall and the eastern and western wings, neither to the east 
nor to the west nor south. 

Throughout the earth below the poros blocks there were sparse 
Scraps of pottery, and these were remarkably uniform in character. 
Only one small scrap was found which could have been earlier than 
the middle Helladic period. There was a little gray Minyan ware, 
more yellow Minyan, and a fair amount of unpolished yellowish- 





Fiaure 11.—NortHwest CorNER OF EXCAVATION IN Pavep AREA, SHOW- 
ING RatsED Ciay Rim In Fioor. 


green ware sometimes sparingly decorated with dark matt paint. 
The predominant ware, however, was of a well-made polished fabric, 
like yellow Minyan, but salmon-red in color. Many fragments 
came from pots of characteristic late Helladic I shapes. Only a 
few pieces decorated with glazed paint were found, these dated 
from late Helladic I or some, perhaps, from late Helladic II. No- 
where was there anything later, save for one or two classic fragments, 
probably intrusions from the previous refilling of the excavation. 
The floor seems to be certainly contemporary with the walls, and 
as the pottery was the same above as below the floor, the whole 
construction should date from the very end of the middle Helladic 
period or the early part of the late Helladic period. That is, ac- 


1For a detailed study of the types of pottery here mentioned see Blegen, 
Korakou. 
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cording to Blegen’s chronology! about 1600-1500 B.c. There can 
be no doubt that the main wall and the east and west walls enclosed 
a room, which ran north presumably, to about the line of the pres- 
ent and earlier Pelasgian fortifications, beyond which point the 
grade drops very steeply down.2 The child’s skull found beneath 
the floor, dates probably from the period of habitation of this room, 
and marks it as a dwelling house.2 The absence of any floor to 
the south suggests that there was a street or open piece of ground 
there instead of any building. But the continuation of the main 
wall east until it hits wall F! presents a difficulty. Judging by its 
excellent construction it is hard to believe that the latter is any 
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Figure 12.—ScuHeMATic PLAN OF PREHISTORIC THEATRAL AREA. 


earlier than late Helladic III, some two centuries after the date 
assigned to the clay-floored room, yet it seemed beyond dispute that 
the eastern continuation of the older main wall was laid against 
wall F!. The only explanation that I can see is, that the wall 
beneath the area of poros blocks is of two periods. First we have 
the lower courses of the main wall and the east and west wings, 
beyond which the main wall did not originally run, all belonging to 
a house of the very beginning of the late Helladic period (A>, Fig. 2 
and Fig. 12). This house was probably not used as such for long, since 


1 Korakou, pp. 120 ff. 

? Blegen’s excavations at Korakou have shown that the houses of the Middle 
Helladic period were long and narrow with absidal ends (Korakou, pp. 76 ff.), 
presumably with “‘hoop roofs.”” (Holland, A. J. A. XXIV, 1920, p. 326.) The 
houses of the Late Helladic period were regularly rectangular and had flat roofs. 
Just how or when the change took place we do not yet know, but it would seem 
that the latter type was used in Athens, at least as early as the beginning of L. H. I. 

° Intramural burials of childrenw ere common in Middle Helladic times, but 
seem to have been abandoned later (see Harland, op. cit. p. 15). 
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the earth within its walls must have filled up very rapidly to contain 
pottery of such uniform style clear up to the under surface of the 
paved area, 55 cm. above the floor. At the time wall F! was built 
the grade probably stood somewhere between the top and bottom 
of the poros blocks. Then, toward the end of late Helladic III, or 
possibly even somewhat later, I surmise that a second wall wag built 
upon the line of the old main wall (H, Figs. 2 and 12). To this 
second construction belong the few stones referred to as an upper 
course. It was continued eastward till it met wall F! and possibly 
westward also beyond the western wall, though it seems more 
likely to have turned north on top of this. 

As an interpretation of the functions of all the walls in this 
section I suggest the following (Fig. 2). 

The terrace A* continued west beyond the east face of the 
Erechtheum. On Pxuare VII, copied from Cavvadias’ plan, it 
seems to stop short at that line, but.photographs taken at the time 
of the excavations show that actually the foundations of the east. 
porch extend more than a metre east of the superstructure, and that: 
the prehistoric wall was intersected by them. Probably A‘ con- 
tinued all across the eastern cella of the Erechtheum and at the 
west was ended by a wall returning at right angles approximately 
on the line of the classic east cross wall. To the north of A* ran 
the path which climbed the Acropolis from the east and which 
broadened out into a little plaza on the relatively level ground 
where later the paved area lay. At the north of this plaza the clay- 
floored house was built (A®, Fig. 2) with walls of unbaked brick on 
a low base wall of stone. When the gate and northern walls,—prob- 
ably somewhat later than the house,—were built, the open plaza. 
inside lay in much the same relative position as the open area of 
the grave circle at Mycenae inside the Lions’ Gate. Then, as we 
have seen, when the gate was abandoned and built across, the 
terrace or group of buildings on the terrace D flanked the plaza on 
the east, as A‘ did along the southern side. Then I imagine comes 
wall F'!. This might conceivably be the east wall of some structure 
lying to the west of D with a narrow space left between the adjacent. 
walls, but such a structure should have left some traces in the open 
space of the poros area where the remains of the house A® were 
found. The continuation of the later wall H up against wall F?* 
also argues against its having formed part of any structure lying 
to the west. And it is too close to D to have belonged to a corridor 
along its flank. (See Fig. 9, where the face of the modern wall at 
the extreme right of the picture is built very nearly on the line of 
the western face of D.) 

An explanation is suggested by the prehistoric remains within the 
Erechtheum; it seems to me the only plausible one. Here, it was 
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shown! that a Mycenaean wall, lying just inside the classic north 
foundations, carried a paved way along its top at the time the late 
fifth century Erechtheum was begun. Now a line parallel to A‘ 
through the northern edge of stone e (Fig. 12 and ‘Erechtheum Papers 
I’, Apl.1I, A. J. A. XXVIII, No. 1) conforms nicely to the offsets of 
the irregular poros foundations just to the west. This line would 
correspond to the footings of the older wall to which e belonged. 
The upper part, as indicated by the foundations of the Erechtheum, 
was set back somewhat to the south; so the northern face should lie a 
few centimetres north of the north face of f? (Fig. 12, and ‘Erech- 
theum Papers I’, pl. I, A and B), a distance of about 1.65 m. north of 
the western continuation of A*. This agrees as exactly as such 
measurements can, with the distance from the western face of F! to 
D, and hence it seems reasonable to conclude that F! and F? (the 
wall within the Erechtheum) were similar, and were both built to 
carry narrow terrace walks along the base of the higher terraces that 
flanked the plaza on the east and south. In support of this it should 
be noted that the western face of F! is better laid and brought more 
accurately to a line (Figs. 9 and 12) than is the eastern one, which 
would, of course, be hidden by fill. If the level of the plaza were 
that of the top of the poros pavement blocks, then the terrace walks 
would lie about a metre and a half above, and the larger terraces 
about three-quarters of a metre higher still. According to this hy- 
pothesis the plaza had now evidently become a sort of theatral area, 
recalling on a modest scale the areas for public spectacles, paved and 
flanked on two adjoining sides by tiers of steps, which have been 
found in Crete in connection with the palaces of Cnossus and 
Phaestus. 

But what of the house A®? It does not seem likely that it ever 
wholly disappeared, since its walls served as foundations for the 
later wall H, and yet from the rate at which the fill of earth accumu- 
lated within, it hardly seems possible that it could have continued 
as a house. My surmise is that when D was built, if not before, the 
house ceased to be a house and was partially pulled down and 
partially filled up to form an isolated terrace, in function like the 
bastion at the southeast corner of the theatral area at Cnossus. 
Perhaps a shrine stood upon it, or perhaps more likely it served as 
a “royal box.’’ Perhaps another bit of terrace walk ran along the 
inside of the north fortification walls, to connect it with F!, and it is 
probably significant that while the west wall of D is not parallel to 
the east wall, nor at right angles with its own north wall nor with 
A‘ on the south, yet both it and F! are in astonishing accord with 
the lines of A® (Figs. 2 and 12). It is quite possible, of course, that 
F' and F? were built at the same time as D. They are all certainly 

1‘Hrechtheum Papers I,’.A. J. A. XXVIII p. 11. 
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later than A‘. In any case, at some period after the terrace walks 
F* and F* had been built, the isolated northern terrace was ex- 
tended eastward for its full width till it joined F!, thus enclosing 
the theatral area on three sides with continuous galleries for the 
spectators. | 

To the east and west of the old side walls of the house ne be= 
neath the poros blocks, there seemed to be a good many loose 
stones of the size of those in the walls. These may have come 
from a lowering of these walls at an early date. It is to be noted 
that no such stones are found in the undisturbed earth within the 
area of the house. To the south, of course, any such tumbled 
stones, if ever there, have long since been removed. But just to the 
south of the ancient wall, beneath the poros blocks at the west of 
the hole in the pavement, there is first a layer 40 cm. deep of fairly 
hard, reddish brown earth, then 30 cm. of hard light-colored clay, 
and then a hard and apparently virgin layer of decayed stone. The 
upper red-brown earth might well be disintegrated unbaked brick 
from the house, dumped on the ground outside when the level there 
lay some 15 cm. above the level of the floor within. 

At the west, the theatral area must have been limited by a con- 
struction of which there are now no traces whatsoever, but the 
existence of which can be deduced as follows. In the roof of the 
North Porch of the classic Erechtheum there was left, intentionally, 
a hole; approximately beneath this hole there was an opening in 
the floor and underneath the floor a crypt (Fig. 12), entered from 
the western cella by a little door in the foundations.1 Except 
for this curiously shaped crypt the North Porch is supported on a 
solid platform of poros blocks. Now, in the native rock floor of the 
crypt are five peculiar holes deeply drilled in the rock by primeval 
waters. (Three of them are shown in Fig. 12.) It is universally 
assumed that there was some relation between these marks and the 
Openings in the porch above. Some consider the marks to be the 
work of Poseidon’s trident, others, damage caused by the thunder- 
bolt which slew Erechtheus. In either case they would have been 
of very venerable antiquity to the classic Athenian. But as we 
have seen, the level of the area lying just to the east of the North 
Porch was already up to the bottom of the poros pavement there, 
by the fourteenth century B.c. That is, it was at least 50 cm. 
above the level of the rock where the god-made holes occur. In 
early classic times we should expect it to be considerably higher. 
So, unless the marks were only first revealed when the earth was 
cleared away down to the native rock, to lay the foundations of the 
North Porch,—in which case we should hardly expect them to 
have been considered sufficiently sacred to warrant openings in the 

1*Erechtheum Papers I,’ A. J. A. XXVIII p. 3, and fig. 1. 
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floor and roof above,—then we must assume that from a very early, 
even prehistoric date some coffer-dam of stone, perhaps like E, 
Fig. 2 (see p. 145) had kept the rock face free from invasion by the 
higher earth around. Of course the foundations of the North Porch 
and the mediaeval cisterns built between it and the poros pavement 
have effectually destroyed all traces of any such retaining wall, but 
a hint of it maylie in the Mycenaean remains within the Erechtheum. 

Our investigation so far has indicated that just within the classic 
foundations of the eastern cella stood a low terrace wall F? parallel 
to the hypothetical western half of A*. But where the classic east 
cross wall lies, two of the foundation blocks project farther south 
than the north face of F? (Fig. 12). Just west of them there is a 
deep cut d, evidently for the projection of some prehistoric block 
northward beyond the presumed face of the lower terrace wall F°. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that the wall which bounds the upper 
terrace A‘ at its western end, extended north, at least in its lower 
part, beyond A‘ across the west end of the lower terrace, and was 
continued even farther than the north face of F?._ The purpose 
might have been to form a cheek for a ramp or flight of steps leading 
up to the terrace walk, or to the area in the west cella of the Erech- 
theum. The stone that filled the cut at d would probably lie on 
the line of the western face of the west wall of terrace A*. The 
northern wall of A* seems to have been about 1.40 °m. thick. If 
the west wall were the same, its cut north end would fill the cavity 
at d and abut against the two southward projecting poros blocks 
just to the east. East of this point the foundations follow evenly 
the line assumed for the footings of the wall F2. If terrace A+ 
ended in an accurate right angle, then the west face of the prehistoric 
west wall would lie at its northern end about 15 cm. west of the 


west face of the classic cross wall, and 15 em. west of the east face . 


of the latter at its southern end. 

Now if the line of the wall F? be continued west of this cross wall 
it comes well south of the.inner face of the classic foundations; and 
in truth, the foundations here were not set as if to abut against an 
ancient wall. But further west again (see ‘Erechtheum Papers I’, 
fig. 4) one prehistoric stone c! projects north into a cutting in the 
poros like that at d, and further still b! (zbid. fig. 5) has been 
trimmed as if the original north face of the old wall at this point 
had lain just a little further north. Either, then, there must have 
been a break in the line or an offset at this point, or the wall in the 
western cella bore no relation to F? in theeast. The way the stones 
at b and are laid seems to me to indicate the latter (Fig. 12). Thus 
c! and c* seem to have belonged to a reéntrant angle between two 
walls, c® lying in the north face of the one running roughly east 
and west. If a line be drawn along this face it will pass just north 
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of the north face of b! and at the east will hit the west wall of the 
terrace walk just about where the line of F? also intersects it. ¢1 
would then belong to a wall running northward, at right angles to 
this wall, perhaps the other cheek of the ramp or stairs suggested 
by the north projection of the wall at d, or perhaps the eastern wall 
of the area inclosing the holy drill-holes of the gods. The possibili- 
ties here are too numerous to warrant much assurance in any par- 
ticular restoration. 

So far we have found sufficient evidence to seein a consistent 
even if hypothetical reconstruction of a fortified gateway to the 
house of Erechtheus and his heirs, and of an area where councils 
may have met or sacred rites or dances have been held, and probably 
the phrase ‘‘house of Erechtheus” should include all these and 
many other elements, just as the palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae’ 
hold very many different rooms and corridors and courts. But the 
heart of a proper Achaean palace is the great hall or megaron, and 
certainly nothing of that sort ever lay within the areas which have 
so far been scrutinized. If any traces of a great hall still exist they 
are to be found among the foundations of the sixth century structure 
commonly called the Hecatompedon. 

The survey and plan of this building were made by Professor 
Doerpfeld._ and appeared first in the Antike Denkmaeler, I, pl. I. 
The same plan is reproduced by Wiegand.! Between the founda- 
tions of the sixth century building the plan shows certain bits of 
rubble wall; one of these just north of the south wall of the western 
cella is labelled ‘‘Spdteres Verstdérkung,”’ another bit just inside the 
east peristyle is labelled “Spdteres Mauerwerk,” and a similar scrap 
just south apparently belongs to the same category. And there are 
three bits of rubble in the two small central rooms which are un- 
labelled. The plan of Cavvadias? reproduces that of Doerpfeld 
scrupulously, but additional rubble walls are shown, two in the rear 
pronaos and four or five in the western cella. These as well as the 
earlier ones are here all unlabelled. But Wiegand? gives also a 
later plan by Doerpfeld. Here there are a few new stones in the 
masonry of the Hecatompedon, and all the bits of rubble in Cavva- 
dias’ plan are shown, with very minor variations, but the drawing 
seems somewhat more schematic than in the earlier work. The 
rubble bits are lettered b, c, d, e, f, gh. On my own Puate VII, 
I have shown them as does Cavvadias, with emendations and letters 
according to Doerpfeld’s latest plan. Two in the western cella and 
two in the small inner rooms have no letters, they are shown as 
being built of somewhat larger stones than the lettered bits. Some- 
where I presume, Professor Doerpfeld intended to discuss these 


1 Die Archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen, abb. 72. 
ap. cit. pl, T. 3 Op. cit. abb. 117. 
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fragmentary rubble walls, but all he says! is, that the majority 
are older than the temple and belong either to an older temple 
or to dwellings, though some fragments seem to be mediaeval. 
If the lettered bits are preclassic then Professor Doerpfeld must 
have changed his mind about those marked f and g, which were 
labelled ‘‘Spdtere’”’ in the Antike Denkmaeler plan. But if the 
lettered ones be mediaeval, then the rubble walls which are older 
than the temple are certainly not in the majority. If they actually 
run under the sixth century walls,—unfortunately they are mostly 
covered now and reéxcavation would be necessary to determine 
this,—they are certainly prehistoric, but I should think would lie at a 
considerably lower level, and, therefore, be older than the column 
bases (a and a!) to be shortly discussed. Otherwise the lettered frag- 
‘ments must all be mediaeval, for if the classic walls had intersected 
the lines of earlier walls the latter would surely have been pulled 
away and the small stones removed for a space on either side of the 
line of the newer walls, so that the latter might be properly laid. 
But all the lettered walls run close against. the classic ones, thus 
indicating that they were built against them at a later date. This 
leaves only the two unlettered bits in the centres of the two small 
inner rooms,—which might reasonably be parts of an older wall cut 
by the median wall of the classic building,—and two rather vaguely 
square unlettered bits in the western cella. These last I suspect 
were really foundations for the bases of columns in the classic 
building, for unless the western cella was unroofed it surely must 
have had interior supports.” 


Now in the eastern cella lie two square cut blocks of poros with 


raised circular surfaces on the upper side (a and a!, Puatsr VII). 
These were unquestionably bases for wooden columns, and have 
every appearance of being Mycenaean. Since the dating of the 


1 Wiegand, op. cit. p. 117. 

2 In accordance with normal Greek practice the roof was probably carried on a 
longitudinal ridge and purlins parallel to it. In the eastern cella the ridge would 
be carried on heavy ceiling beams spanning transversely from row to row of 
columns, the purlins would come directly above these rows. Continuing west- 
ward across the two small rooms, the purlins would be carried on transverse 
ceiling beams with a span equal to that of those in the eastern cella; the ridge 
would be carried on the median wall. The only logical arrangement for the 
western cella is to duplicate that in the eastern one, and as the room is shallow, 
single columns, probably of wood, would serve to carry wooden architraves from 
east to west, on which the transverse ceiling timbers would be borne. . The spans 
of the architraves would be about 3 m. in the clear. The length of the east 
cella is 10.50 m., so it is possible that there were only two columns in each row 
there, instead of three as restored by Doerpfeld (Antike Denkmaeler I, pl. 1). 
The span, a little over three metres, would of course require architraves of wood, 
and the columns would probably be of wood also. It may be that these were 
later replaced by stone columns, three to a row instead of two. No remains of 
these interior columns seem to have been found, Doerpfeld says of them (Wiegand, 
op. cit. p. 119), “es ladsst sich aus der Breite der Stylobate auch entnehmen, dass diese 
Innensdulen viel diinner waren, als diejenigen der dusseren Halle; allein die Zahl der 
Sdulen und thre Form ist vollstindig unbestimmt.” May this not be because they 
were of wood? 
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bits of rubble wall is so uncertain, these two column bases, and 
possibly the two broken bits of wall in the small inner rooms, are 
all we have with which to reconstruct the great hall of the Athenian 
kings. And even so the column bases may never have belonged to 
a megaron, but to a propylon, as in the palace at Tiryns, or again 
as at Tiryns, they might have stood in a colonnaded court. How- 
ever, Since in classic times a monumental building occupied this site, 
while apparently no gate stood anywhere nearby, the continuity of 
Athenian development argues in favor of a megaron rather than a 
propylon, and the little town seems hardly important enough to 
have afforded the luxury of a colonnaded court when great Mycenae 
had none. 

The arrangements of the megara at Tiryns and Mycenae are the 
same, in each there are three pairs of columns, a first pair in the 
portico and two more pairs in the great hall behind. The transverse 
distance, on centres, between the columns of each pair is, at Tiryns 
about four metres, at Mycenae about four metres and a half. The 
distance on centres, between the front and rear pairs within the 
great halls, is at Tiryns very nearly five metres and a quarter, and at 
Mycenae just about five metres. The clear span of the architraves 
is, of course, reduced in all cases by the diameter of the columns, 
roughly half a metre. Now at Athens the column bases are, on 
centres, only 3.31 m. apart. Therefore, unless the megaron at 
Athens was very much smaller than the other two, we must con- 
clude that this is the shorter transverse interaxial width, and that 
the main axis of the hall ran east and west. The other megara 
give no help in this question of orientation, for that at Tiryns faces 
south and that at Mycenae west. We have here then, a megaron 
of which the relative width is as 3.00 to 3.50 and to 4.00 compared 
with those at Tiryns and -Mycenae. A tabulation of the other 
dimensions of the two known megara will enable us to determine 
within reasonable limits dimensions! proportionally proper for the 


one at Athens. 
TIRYNS MycENAEB 


Transverse span between columns, clear............. 3.40 m. 3.90 m. 
Longitudinal span between columns, clear............ 4.75 4.40 
Transverse span from columns to walls, clear......... 2.60 3.25 
Longitudinal span from columns to walls, clear... .... 2.90 3.60 
Longitudinal depth of vestibule, clear................ 4.75 ; 4.35 
Longitudinal depth of portico, columns to wall, clear .. 3.65 2.85 
CAS OWENS OT 6 Oe. gis. vee hs HU Lh Seed ve a8 ws 1.05-1.65 0.90 


It is evident that Tiryns is the more daring building, with some- 
what greater longitudinal spans and with much heavier walls. In 
1JIn calculating analogous proportions as is done here, minute dimensions are, 


of course, useless, so that the dimensions at Tiryns and Mycenae have been ap- 
proximated with units of not less than .05 m. and at Athens of not less than .25 m. 
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transverse development it seems to have been restricted by the 
exigencies of an already built up site. Mycenae’s megaron on the 
other hand, was set on a made plateau, supported by a terrace wall 
along one side and in the rear. Therefore granted the skill, by no 
means slight, required to build the terrace wall at all on a very — 
steep incline, the architect was free to make the dimensions of his 
hall a metre or so, more or less, at will. The relative proportions 
at Mycenae should then be more typical than those at Tiryns. 
The spans of the vestibule and of the interior columns from front 
to rear seem to be in each case the maxima that the builders 
dared. 

Assuming the dimensions at Athens to have been approximately 
three-fourths as great as those at Mycenae, since the span between 
columns in the clear is just about 3.00 m. and 4.00 m. we get: 


MyYcENAE ATHENS 


Transverse span between columns, clear............. 4.00 m. 3.00 m. 
Longitudinal span between columns, clear............ 4.40 3.25 
Transverse span from columns to walls, clear......... 3.25 2.50 
Longitudinal span from columns to walls, clear ....... 3.60 2.75 
Longitudinal depth of vestibule, clear................ 4.35 3.25 
Longitudinal depth of portico, columns to wall, clear.. 2.85 2.25 


The thickness of the walls can hardly have been less than 0.90 m. in any case, 


Therefore if the columns at Athens belonged to a megaron at 
all, we can be fairly certain that the dimensions of the building 
did not depart materially from those given above, that is to say, 
the probable error can hardly be greater in any case than 50 cm., 
and in most cases it is presumably less. 

However, with these same dimensions there are six possible 
positions in which the hall could be reconstructed around the column 
bases. The latter might have belonged to the columns in the 
portico, or to the front or rear pair in the interior, and the hall 
may have faced either east or west. If they were in the portico of 
a megaron facing west, then the front wall of the vestibule would 
have very nearly coincided with the east wall of the east cella of the 
Hecatompedon (see PLatTe VII) and the rear wall of the vestibule 
with the foundations of the front of the later pronaos. The absence 
of any remains of these two early walls would thus be well explained. 
The south wall of the megaron would have lain close enough to the 
foundations of the south row of columns of the Hecatompedon to 
account for the disappearance of its western end; the space between 
the front and rear foundations of the pronaos is so restricted that 
we should not expect any traces there, and across the later peristyle 
the wall would have come at a point where now many of the stones 
of the Hecatompedon itself have disappeared, so that the disap- 
pearance of earlier stones would not be surprising.. The north wall 
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would have lain between the north wall of the east cella of the 
Hecatompedon and the foundations of the Pisistratid peristyle. 
The latter are carried down to solid rock, and when they: were 
being built any rubble walls north of the cella wall would probably 
have been removed. But the rear part of a megaron in this assumed 
position would have projected well out into the open space east of 
the Hecatompedon, where no remains at all are shown by Cavvadias. 
Of course prehistoric walls here might have been so involved with 
mediaeval constructions that the excavators failed to recognize 
them and did not put them on their plan, but their absence there- 
from is certainly a good negative argument against this position 
for the megaron. If we consider the column bases to have been for 
the front pair of interior columns of a megaron facing west, then 
no part would have projected east of the Hecatompedon, and the 
north and south walls will have lain as in the first position, where 
they would probably have been removed for the most part. But 
the west end of the southern wall would have projected far enough 
into the small south room of the Hecatompedon to render some 
remains of it probable. The rear columns would have come in the 
pronaos and the rear wall in the area of the eastern peristyle, where 
remains of it, in the northern part at least, might be expected. 
The front wall of the vestibule would have coincided approximately, 
with the rear wall of the cella of the Hecatompedon, but the rear 
wall would have run clear across the open cella. Since there is no 
trace of it, this position can reasonably be rejected. If the bases 
had been for the rear columns in a megaron facing west, the rear 
wall would have coincided with the east wall of the later cella, and 
the front wall with the rear wall of the latter. The front wall of 
the vestibule might have come where the bits of rubble stone work 
lie in the two small inner rooms; the portico columns would have 
come on the east wall of the western cella, and the west column 
bases, lying within the east cella of the Hecatompedon, might easily 
have disappeared. In fact it is very much more surprising that 
the two bases now in situ, useful poros blocks of convenient s1ze, 
should have remained, than that others should have been removed. 
But the west end of the south wall would have lain right across 
the centre of the southern inner room of the Hecatompedon. It 
should have crossed the bit of rubble stone work there, and as 
there is no trace of it we can reject this arrangement too. 

Of possible positions facing east, that with the column bases in 
the portico would bring the south wall not only across the southern 

inner room but into the west cella of the Hecatompedon, and the 


* There is another Mycenaean column base at present lying loose, to the north- 
east of the Erechtheum. It is of a hard greenish stone instead of poros, and its 
exact provenance seems to be unknown. It probably did not belong to the same 
structure as the poros bases, but, perhaps, came from some vanished propylon. 
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rear wall of the megaron would have run from north to south full 
in the open there. Assuming them to have been for the rear 
columns of the megaron brings the rear wall of the latter across 
the eastern cella, and projects the portico eastward beyond the 
eastern peristyle. But if they be taken as belonging to the front 
interior columns of the megaron, the agreement of the earlier with 
the later walls is almost perfect. The only place where traces of 
prehistoric walls might have been left, is where. the south wall would 
have crossed the pronaos and peristyle; even here the chances of 
preservation would, as we have seen, have been very slight. The 
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Figure 13.—RESTORED PLAN or MEGARON SoutH oF ERECHTHEUM. 


western column bases alone are missing, but that, too, need not 
astonish us. 

So if there ever was a megaron here, as is commonly supposed, to 
which these column bases once belonged, it follows almost neces- 
sarily that it lay as in Fig. 13, and was of approximately the size 
there shown. The orientation, fixed by the column bases, is be- 
tween that of the walls A?-A* and the line of the Pandroseum 
enclosure, which was probably dictated by former terrace walls west 
of the megaron. To the north there must have been a retaining 
wall on approximately the line of the Pisistratid peristyle; this 
would have served as the terrace wall for the cella of the Hecatompe- 
don until superseded by the Pisistratid construction. Between this 
north wall and the megaron there is room for’a passage like that 
behind the megaron at Tiryns. Perhaps, where the Porch of the 
Maidens now lies, a stair led up from the lower level. 

A court should le in front of a megaron. Here this would 
probably be bounded on the north by the line of A? and would be 
flanked there by buildings on the terrace A*. It has been assumed 
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that A+ lies a metre or so below the level of the column bases, and 
consequently is that depth below the level of the court; there is 
sufficient room between the western wall of A‘ and the facade of the 
megaron to allow for a stairway leading down to the level of the 
terrace A* and another leading up, a metre or two, to a second story 
above magazines, like those at Tiryns, which may have been built 
thereon. The eastern limit of the court is fixed by the eastern 
return of A’, about 24 m. east of the megaron. The court at My- 
cenae is only 13 m. deep; the court at Tiryns in front of the great 
megaron is about 17 m. to the face of the colonnade, or nearly 20 
m. to the rear wall, and the outer court there was at least 25 m. in 
each direction. It is possible that at Athens the east side of the 
court was occupied by a colonnade or by buildings of which no 
trace remains, but it seems more likely that it was merely somewhat 
larger than usual. And it should be remembered that the Acropolis 
at Athens is one-quarter larger than that at Tiryns. There are 
no stones at all left to mark the southern boundary, but still there is 
a possible reconstruction there, that is very tempting. The eastern 
wall, A?, probably ran south until it met the prolongation westward 
of At. At both Tiryns and Mycenae the propylon to the court lies 
on the side facing the megaron. If that were the case here too, it 
must have lain south of the junction of A2 and Al.. The propylon 
would probably be rectangular and be oriented by A? which would 
form its northern side. Now a line drawn from the intersection of 
A’ and A! at right angles to the latter, comes, at a point some 12 m. 
to the south, just along the edge of a cutting in the bed rock of the 
Acropolis. This cutting has been believed to have been made for the 
foundations of an altar in front of the Hecatompedon, but the orienta- 
tion of the one does not agree at all with that of the other, nor for 
that matter with that of any other nearby remains except the wall A! 
(see Prare VII). I would suggest, therefore, that the cutting was 
not made as the bed for any masonry, but marks the corner of the 
court, where the rock, being somewhat too high, was trimmed away 
to give a more level grade. The bed rock at Mycenae has been cut 
away in just this manner along the north side of the court and of 
the megaron. Even so, the bottom of the cutting here at Athens 
lies about 50 cm. above the column bases, which presumably were 
on a level with the court in front of the megaron. But under the 
circumstances this is not excessive, for at Mycenae the floor of the 
portico of the megaron, 13.50 m. wide, slopes 20 em. from one side 
to the other, as compared with a pitch here in a court, of 50 cm. in 
25 m.; and at Tiryns the court slopes 54 cm. in 15 m. If this 
interpretation of the cutting be correct, then the southern wall 
of the court lay along its south side, parallel to At. The rock, 
at all times, came right to the surface along this line, so all pre- 
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historic remains would have vanished millenniums ago. The 
southwestern corner of the court would have lain where the southern 
boundary meets the line of the fagade of the megaron, and though 
the court so worked out is very irregular in shape,—the appearance is, 
of course, much worse on the plan than it would be in reality,—yet 
the megaron is accurately centered on the western side. This last 
observation, however, should not be given too much weight, since a 
sight variation in the assumed orientation of the column bases, 
which are so battered as to make certainty in the matter impossible, 
might easily swing the facade of the megaron a metre north or south. 

The court is about 20 m. wide across the centre, that at Mycenae 
is about 15.50 m. and: the one at Tiryns 20 m. to the front of the 
colonnades and 25 m. to the back of them. At Tiryns what is sup- 
posed to have been an altar stood on axis with the megaron near the 
opposite wall of the court; at Mycenae there is nothing of the sort. 


If there ever were one at Athens it probably would have been : 


located about where indicated in Fig. 13. 

The megaron of Erechtheus so restored, facing on its court, bears 
a most striking resemblance in form and size and situation to the 
eastern cella of the Hecatompedon, before the peristyle was built. 
Especially is this so if we consider that there may originally have 
been only four columns within the cella.t| Andin view of what has 
gone before, this should tend to confirm the restoration. Histori- 
cally it is quite reasonable that the palace of the prehistoric kings 
of Athens should have remained practically unchanged in fabric and 
in function, till kings ceased to exist. The old megaron may have 
been repaired and somewhat rebuilt along its original lines, its 
portico may even have disappeared, bringing its face back to the 
line of the pronaos of the Hecatompedon. But probably when the 
poros edifice was built in the sixth century it was considered no 
new departure, but merely a fine new re-creation of the old palace 
hall, set in the same location, but at a slightly different angle, to 
make it face squarely on the court. The rooms in the western 
part may have replaced similar rooms of Mycenaean date, part of 
the spreading group that formed the original palace complex.? 


Somewhere in this complex there was a shrine. This was probably 


not the megaron,—for there is no evidence either material or lit- 


1 See above, p. 162, note 1. 
2 Herodotus, W, re ) mentions ‘“‘the megaron which faces west”’ on the Acropo- 


lis at Athens. The expression is unusual; evidently he refers to a large building 
which is not a “‘naos,’’—unless it were a sanctuary of Demeter. The only known 
large building of that date, which faced west, is the rear portion of the Heca- 
tompedon. Would one not expect this hall to have had a more individual name 
descriptive of its use, or of its dedication if it were a shrine, or would it not more 
naturally be described as the western part of the Hecatompedon, if the building 
as a whole were so called? Or is it possible that the name here used was given 
in contradistinction to that of the eastern cella, known, perhaps, as “the megaron 
which faces east’’ or simply as “‘the Megaron’ ” 


etanres >. ea 
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erary, that Mycenaean megara were ever used as shrines,—but was 
probably a small low room like the shrines at Cnossus, or like a 
little room found recently by Mr. Wace at Mycenae, which he thinks 
may have beenashrine. The megaron was properly the gathering 
place of the king and his retainers; and it is possible that the 
Hecatompedon preserved without. aie change the function as 
well as the form of the earlier structure. When the Pisistratids 
ruled regally from the Acropolis, where else could they have lived? 

So it seems to me that when Homer wrote, and for some centuries 
after that, a citizen of Athens might easily imagine his patron god- 
dess visiting the “strong House of Erechtheus.’”’ There before him 
still the palace stood, built by some king in the immemorial past, 
the great hall of a size his own degenerate era dared not undertake, 
until at last reborn Athenian skill surpassed that of the eeriicy 
days, and the workmen pulled the palace down, a last worn witness 
of the golden age. 


LEICESTER B. HoLLanp 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1924 


EDITORIAL CHANGES 


WirTH the publication of this number (Vol. XX VIII, 1924, No. 2) 
Professor William Nickerson Bates withdraws as Editor-in-Chief 
of the JOURNAL. 

The new Editor-in-Chief will be Professor George W. Elderkin, 
McCormick Hall, Princeton University, to whom all articles and 
other communications should be addressed. 

Professor Sidney N. Deane, of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., will continue to conduct the departments of Archaeological 
News and Discussions, and Bibliography through the present year. 

The business management will be in charge of the General Secre- 
tary of the Institute, Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, New York City. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS: 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


SipnnY N. Deane, Editor 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Civilization of the Caucasus Isthmus.—R. A. FEsSENDEN has published a. 
monograph which embodies the conclusions of his studies on the place of origin 
of the human race and on its dispersion. The first chapter is devoted to the 
geography of Greek and Semitic mythology; the second to the causes of the Deluge 
and to the distribution of mankind on earth before and after it; the third to the 
physical characteristics of the Caucasus isthmus, which the author believes to have 
been the first home of the race, and to their influence on primitive culture; the 
fourth to certain ““By-products of history,” and the last to the application of the 
author’s ideas to modern problems. [The Deluged Civilization of the Caucasus 
Isthmus. By R. A. FEssenpEN. Boston, 1923, T. J. Russell. viii, 139 pp.; 
maps. 4to. $5.] 

Gold Diadems from the Euxine Region.—Two funeral diadems of thin gold 
plate with stamped designs, of the same Pontic-Balkan sphere of art as those 
described by G. Kazerov as from Thrace (A.J.A. 1924, p. 82), were found on the 
south coast of the Black Sea and are now in the Khanenko collection at Kiev, 
where they were published in 1902. W. Ame.una has published them again, 
with drawings and a German translation of the Russian description, in Arch. 
Anz. 1918, cols. 140-144 (2 figs.). The designs, which are arranged in two rows, 
comprise horsemen (Arimaspi?) fighting with griffins, quadrigas, dancing or 
mourning women, flying erotes with wreaths, and a short column or grave cippus. 
with two women seated on either side and blowing trumpets. In the centre of one 
diadem is a Persian Artemis holding two beasts and enclosed in an arched frame. 
These motives, which are taken from fourth century Ionian art, all appear to have 
a funeral significance. 

Votive Reliefs in the Belgrade Museum.—In two articles in R. Et. Anc. XXV, 
1923, pp. 305-329, XX VI, 1924, pp. 30-67 (22 figs.), GzorcEes SEURE discusses a. 
series of unpublished votive reliefs in the museum of Belgrade. Some of these 
disappeared after the Austrian bombardment of the city, and M. Seure’s notes on 
these have, therefore, a unique value. In his first article he discusses the some- 
what uncertain data on the provenance of the reliefs, and the evidence which they 
yield on Thracian names. He comments on certain curious types of the Thracian 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Dann, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor SAMUEL FE. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Professor Harotp N. Fow er, 
Dr. StepHeEN B. Luce, Professor Exmmr T. Merritu, Professor JoHn C. Roure, Dr. Jonn SHAPLEY, 
Professor A. L. WHEELER and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published after December- 
31, 1923. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116. 
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god on horseback, and in this connection discusses in some detail the application of 
color to the reliefs, and features which reflect the influence of foreign cults, pagan 
and Christian. The second article is a descriptive catalogue of the eighteen reliefs 
in question, accompanied by a detailed and thoroughly documented commentary. 
It is illustrated by line drawings. 

The Multiplication of Tombs in Turkey.—The phenomenon of plural graves, 


not uncommon in Mohammedan countries, occurs with many Turkish saints. : 


The case of two burial-places may sometimes be accounted for by the custom of 
buryirg the organs in one spot and the body in another, but the majority of cases, 
in which the claimant places occasionally number as high as forty, are, of course, 
mere fabrication, invented to. gratify local pride. (F. W. Hastuck, J.H.S. 
XLITI, 1928, pp. 168 f.) 

Oriental Studies in Europe and America.—In J.A.O.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 1-14, 
N. Scumipt gives a:history of the progress of oriental studies from classical times 
down to the present day. 

A Bibliography of Papyri.—In R. Et. Gr. XXXVI, 1922, pp. 66-114, Szymour 
pE Ricct publishes the fifth part of his ‘Bulletin Papyrdlanele ( (1913-1922). 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Chronology.—In #. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 243-254, 
J. DE MorGaN argues against the ‘‘reduced” chronology of Eduard Meyer. It is 
quite impossible that such primitive folk as were the Egyptians of 4141-4140 
B.c. could have calculated the Sothiac period of 1461 civil years (=1460 years of 
Sirius). Meyer is not justified in drawing from mathematical calculations based 
on astronomy any deductions affecting the chronology of times earlier than those 
for which exact dates are furnished by indisputable texts, 1. e., before the New 
Empire. Meyer’s theory involves various absurdities. 

History of Egyptian Art.—A valuable aid to the study of Egyptian art is fur- 
nished by WALTER WrESzINSKY in his Atlas zur Altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte 
(Leipsic 1922, Hinrichs). This contains 424 sheets of photographic reproduction 
of reliefs, frescos, statuary and other artistic objects extending from the Old Em- 
pire down to the end of the New Empire. The reproductions are far superior to 
the drawings that are found in the older works on Egyptology. Each plate is 
accompanied with a descriptive text, stating where the object in question is found, 
and giving an account of its meaning. 

Egyptian Looms.—Archaeologists have asserted that the ancient Egyptians 
understood the technique known as tablet-weaving. This is disputed by Gracn 
M. Crowroort and H. Line Rots, in Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 7-20 (2 pls.; 
4 figs.). Mrs. Crowfoot has proved by the actual use of a primitive loom that a 
type of Egyptian weaving which it has been supposed the Egyptians could produce 
only by the use of tablets may be manufactured with the simpler loom. The 
authors conclude ‘‘that as there is no evidence from the monuments, no tablets 
have been found earlier than Coptic days (and these of doubtful provenance) and 
all ancient textiles that we have been able to examine are most certainly not tab- 
let-woven, we conclude that there is at pisen no evidence whatever for tablet- 
weaving in ancient Egypt.” 

An Introduction to the Study of Hieroglyphs. —A new text book on hieroglyphs, 
prepared by H. Sorras and E. Drioron, is the initiatory volume of a series of 
manuals of oriental languages and ieritinees published by P. Geuthner in Paris. 
In the first part of the book, consisting of four chapters, the principle of the hiero- 
glyphic system, its historical evolution, its extension to hieratic and demotic 
script, and the direction and spacing of hieroglyphic writing are discussed. The 
second part reviews the history of the study of hieroglyphs in Egyptian and in 
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classical antiquity, and from the Fathers of the Church and Kircher to Champol- 
lion and the deciphering of the Rosetta stone. Each chapter is supplied with a 
bibliography. An appendix gives tables of the principal hieroglyphs, classified 
by meanings (gods, human beings, parts of human beings, mammals, parts of 
mammals, birds, parts of birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, vegetables, and various 
inanimate objects) and a table of pluriliteral signs (the uniliteral are given in an 
introductory table). Finally typical hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts 
are reproduced and analyzed. [Introduction a Vétude des hiéroglyphes, avec un 
portrait de Champollion. Par H. Sorras et E. Drioron. Paris, 1922, Librairie 
Orientaliste P. Geuthner. xvi, 195 pp.; 2 pls. 8 vo.] 

Sacrifices in Ancient Egypt.—In J. Soc. Or. Res. VII, 1923, pp. 49-52, S 
MERCER investigates the offerings in the Egyptian ritual, and comes to the con- 
clusion that these were not sacrifices in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, 
but meals at which the ka of the deceased partook, and was thereby strengthened 
and sustained. All the gifts brought to the tomb were merely for the benefit of the 
ka of the dead. It seems logical to regard in the same way the offerings brought to 
the temples, for in reality the temples were tombs of gods, and the service there 
partook of the same character as that at the tomb, except that it was more elabo- 
rate. 

The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet.—The important article on the 
Egyptian origin of the Semitic alphabet which appeared in J. E. A. II], 1916, 
but which on account of the war did not receive wide circulation, has been repub- 
lished in German in Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX XVII, 1923, pp. 92-120 (2 pls.). 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A Primitive Sumerian Sanctuary.—In J.A.O.S. XLII, 1922, pp. 338-342, 
G. A. Barton attempts the translation of an extremely archaic Sumerian text 
published in Découvertes en Chaldée, Plate 1 bis. It describes the erection of a 
temple of brick and reeds. In front were two posts, like the asheras of Semitic 
sanctuaries. ‘The face of the tablet represents a man grasping one of these posts. 
The temple contained the image of a god, and was provided with a flock of sacred 
birds for divining, and with lands for its support. 

The Location of Magan and Meluha.—In J.A.O.S. XLII, 1922, pp. 317-322, 
W. F. Atsricur discusses the new evidence for the location of Magan and Meluha 
that is furnished by the newly published texts from Asshur. Text No. 92 in 
Schroeder’s edition is a kind of geographical handbook of the empire of Sargon II, 
which uses as far as possible archaic names of the time of Sargon I. In this, we 
are told that it is 240 marching hours from the fords of the Euphrates between 
Babylonia and Mari to the boundary between Mari and Meluha. In No. 183, 
line 11, Mari=mat Hatti, the Hittite country, which is the general name for the 
regions west of Assyria. At the rate of three miles an hour, 240 hours would repre- 
sent 720 miles, which is about the distance by highway from Thapsacus to Pe- 
~lusium. Meluha is thus Egypt, which in the time of Sargon was part of the 
Ethiopian Empire. In earlier texts.it means Ethiopia proper. Magan is de- 
scribed in these texts as a.land beyond the Persian Gulf by the sea route, and yet 
it is on the land route from the Euphrates to Meluha. Magan, accordingly, 
denotes Egypt proper. On the other hand, S. Lanepon, in J. E. A., October, 
1921, holds that Magan and Meluha are in Oman in southeastern Arabia; and 
I. M. Prics in J.A.O.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 41-48, in an article on the topography 
of the Gudea inscriptions, argues against locating Magan and Meluha in Africa 
on account of the dangerous navigation of the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 

The Nature of the E-PA at Lagash.—For 500 years the rulers of Lagash speak of 
a building which they designate by the ideograms E-PA. In J.A.O.S. XLII, 
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1923, pp. 98-95, G. A. BARTON investigates the references, and comes to the con- 
clusion that it was a seven-staged ziggural, or tower-temple, on the top of which 
was a chamber for the wife of the god, similar to that on the top of the eight- 
staged ziggurat at Babylon, described many centuries later by Herodotus. 

Archives from Erech, time of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus.—In Gowcher Col- 
lege Cuneiform Inscriptions, I, 1923, pp. 1-67 (56 pls.), R. P. DouGcHErty gives 
420 autographed Neobabylonian tablets, with summary of contents, and indexes 
of personal names and place-names. Thirty tablets are selected for complete 
transcription and translation. These all throw new light upon Babylonian 
civilization and customs. The most interesting is No. 294, which reads: “Fifty 
shekels of silver for one road-donkey and his flour to Nabti-mushétiqurra, the son 
of Ishtar-nadin-ahi, who to the land of Tem4 is sent, are given. The fifth day of 
Adar, the fifth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon.’? Tem4 is mentioned else- 
where as the residence of Nabonidus while his son Belshazzar was with the troops 
in Babylonia. Tema is the same as Teima of the Bible, of the Teima inscription, 
and of modern Arabic, an important city of Arabia southeast of Petra. The 
mention in all the passages indicates that it was the centre of the Babylonian 
administration of Arabia under Nabonidus. For a fuller discussion see the same 
author in J.A.0.S. XL, 1922, pp. 305-396. 

The Route by which Babylonian Civilization entered Greece.—In Z. M ery 
Ges. LX XVII, 1923, pp. 81-91, A. UNenap shows that the Babylonian constella- 
tion Aku, which means “‘field,’’ corresponds to the early classical Hippos, or 
Equus, ‘‘horse,”’ late classical Pegasus, or ‘winged horse.’’ How a square field 
came to be transformed into a horse, is a philological puzzle. The solution is 
found in a Hittite tablet of the thirteenth century B.c. from Boghazkeui. Here the 
constellation is addressed in the vocative as e-ku-e, which implies a nominative 
e-ku-as, “horse.’’ Apparently the Hittite scribe confused the Babylonian word 
tku, ‘‘field’’ with the native word for “horse’’ and thus created the constellation 
of the “horse.’’ This indicates that Babylonian astronomy was mediated to the 
Greeks by the Hittites as early as the thirteenth century B.c. The same thing is 
indicated by the Hittite translations of the Gilgamesh Epic that were found at 
Boghazkeui, which explain the parallels to this epic in the Odyssey. Incidentally 
the author discusses the Amorite-Hebrew word sus, ‘‘horse,’”’ and the Babylonian 
sisu, “‘horse.’’ The former is derived directly from Indo-Aryan aswas =aswus = 
(a)sus. The latter has come into Semitic by a less direct route. The former was 
learned by the Amorites from the Indo-Aryans as early as 2000 B.c., not from the 
later Hittites who called the horse ekuas; the latter was learned from Aryans to the 
east of Babylonia. 

Bibliography of Assyriology for the Year 1922.—In J. Soc. Or. Res. VII, 1923, 
pp. 60-76, J. A. MAyNarD gives a very complete list, with brief characterizations, 
of all the works on Sumeriology, Babyloniology, Assyriology, and related subjects 
that have appeared during the year 1922. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The God Habiru.—-In Z. Alttest. Wiss. LX, 1922, pp. 313-314, A. GusTavs 
discusses afresh a deity mentioned in the Hittite tablets from Boghazkeui, who 
seems to be the eponym god of all the Hebrews, and to be identical with the as- 
sumed patriarch ‘Eber of Israelite tradition. See A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 484. 

Megalithic Remains in Palestine.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XLVI., 1923, pp. 79-107, 
E. von MULinen compares the megalithic monuments of Palestine with those 
that are found throughout northern Europe and northern Africa. The menhir, 
or standing stone, is represented by the Canaanite and Hebrew masséba; the 
cairn, or heap, by the gal; the dolmen, or box, by the ‘eres, “bed,” or ’arén, “‘sar- 
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cophagus”’; and the cromlech, or stone-circle, by the galgal, or gilgal. The menhirs, 
cairns, and dolmens have aleady been fully described, but the cromlechs have 
received little attention. Accordingly, the author proceeds to give a detailed 
discussion of the eight gilgals that are mentioned in the Old Testament, and of the 
four that are know still to exist in Palestine. He concludes that lies were 
erected by the non-Semitic predecessors of the Amorites toward the end of the 
Neolithic age, but that they may have been imitated by the later Amorites. They 
retained thats sanctity down through the Amorite and the Hebrew periods, and 
first came into disrepute in consequence of the Deuteronomic reformation. A 
different view is advocated by D. G. DALMAN in Paldstinajahrbuch d. Deutsch. Ev. 
Instituts, XV, 1919, pp. 5-26 (6 figs.). 

Methods of Illumination in Ancient Palestine.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XLVI, 1923, 
pp. 1-50, (69 figs.), K. Gaxuine presents an elaborate study of braziers, torches, 
and lamps in ancient Palestine, as they are known to us from the excavations and 
from the statements of the Old Testament. He establishes the types that are 
characteristic of the Amorite, Philistine, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
periods, and thus furnishes a valuable scale for the dating of archaeological levels. 

Early Syrian Paintings.—Under the title Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine 
Painting (Oriental Institute Publications, I. Chicago, 1924, University of Chicago 
Press. 105 pp.; 22 pls.; 58 figs.), Professor J. H. Biaweriy publishes in colors the 
wall-paintings copied by him at Salihiya, the ancient Dura, in 1920 (see Syria, 
III, pp. 177 ff.). Owing to the fact that the British forces were abandoning the 
site he had but one day in which to work. The most important scene (4.30 m. 
long) represents a religious ceremony. There are eleven figures standing in two 
rows, eight adults behind and three children in front. Near the centre is an 
elaborately dressed woman named Bithnanaea. To the left are three ministrants 
of whom two wear white robes and pointed white caps and the third a pink and 
white robe and a closely-fitting pink cap. To the right are four men in white 
robes holding branches. Inscriptions indicate that all were members of one 
family. The painting dates from the last quarter of the first century A.D. and 
bears the signature of the artist in Greek, Jlasimos. In another room a painting 
of later date represents a Roman tribune, Julius Terentius, engaged in worship 
with his troops. Beside him is his red standard. The earlier paintings show 
resemblances to the mosaics in the church of San Vitale at Ravenna. The building 
in which they were found was a temple of Zeus-Baal. Since Breasted’s visit it 
has been examined by Franz Cumont. Dura was 140 miles east of Palmyra. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittite and Trojan Allies.—In Bulletin Brit. Sch. Arch. in Jerusalem, I, 1922, 
pp. 3-7 (map), W. J. PHyTuian-ApaAms discusses the resemblances between the 
Homeric list of Trojan allies and the Egyptian list of Hittite allies. In 1287 
B.c. Ramses II fought a desperate campaign against a confederacy of nations under 
the leadership of the Great King of the Hittites. A century later an Achaean host 
waged a ten-year war against a confederacy under the leadership of Priam, King 
of Troy. The Homeric list is as follows: Troes of Ilion, Dardanoi, Lukioi, Pelasgoi 
of Larissa, Leleges of Pedasos, Kilikes of Thebe, Musoi, Phruges, Maiones. 
Pelasgoi and Phruges are not mentioned in the list of Ramses II, but the other 
names are represented apparently by Iliuna (?), Derden, Luka, Pedes, Kelekesh, 
Mesa, Mawumma (?). The resemblance is too striking to be due to pure coinci- 
dence. The absence of the Phruges is due to the fact that they had not yet 
come into Asia Minor. The persistence of the alliance for over a century was 
due to community of race and of trade interests. 

The State of Arzawa.—To Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 21-26 (2 maps) 
J. A. GARSTANG contributes the first of a series of notes on Hittite political geog- 
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raphy. In this he seeks to establish the extent of the state called Arzawa, which 
‘included generally the Mediterranean seaboard from Cilicia to Lycia inclusive. 
. . . Its internal frontier skirted the plateau from Tyana to Hyde, and it may 
have included Kaballa.”’ 

The Mausoleum Again.—In Bonn. Jb. 128, 1923, pp. 1-19 (pl.; 7 figs.), Professor 
KrrscHEN of Aachen presents a new reconstruction of the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, basing some of his conclusions on the probability of analogies between 
this building and other Ionic monuments in Asia Minor. The important features. 
of his restoration are as follows: a high podium (42 cubits) recalling the proportions 
of the Nereid Monument; an Ionic order 25 cubits high and a pyramid 17 cubits 
high (the two together being 42 cubits high); the Ionic entablature, like that of the 
temple built. by Pytheas at Priene, without a frieze; the Amazon frieze at the top 
of the podium, and the Centaur frieze immediately below it, as indicated by the 
mouldings. With this arrangement of the friezes Dr. Kirschen compares that of 
the two friezes on the front of the Herotn at Trysa (Gjélbaschi); and he would 
place the two most important friezes of the Nereid Monument in a similar position. 

Attambelos I of Characene.—G. F. Hit publishes a list of the fifty-two known. 
coins of Attambelos I of Characene, together with some observations on the 
chronology of the kings Attambelos I, Thionesios I, and Attambelos II, as indi- 
cated by numismatic evidence, and particularly by new readings of numerals on 
the coins of these kings. [Attambelos I of Characene. By G. F. Hitu. (Num. 
Not., No. 14.) New York, 1922, American Numismatic Society. 12 pp.;3 pls. 
16mo.] . 

Anatolian Notes.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 231-242, Sir 
WiturAmM MircHett Ramsay contributes ‘“Notes Anatoliennes.’’ He interprets 
Tlape00[w]v in the inscription of about 300-350 a.p. (J.H.S. 1911, p. 195) as the 
name of a place, Pareththa, 7.e. Baretta, which was later interpreted as Barda-etta. 
(the rout of Bardas). The inscription is at Serai-Eunu, which is thus identified 
as the place where Bardas Phocas was routed in 971 a.p. Antigous, the castle 
where Bardas took refuge, was on a rocky hill between Zengijek and Suwerek. 
An inscription found at Serai-Eunu, cut in the lintel of a small chapel (Athenaeum, 
July 3, 1911), reads: (1) &rnsrn [dvalds ris [Ocordkov? | dud xnpds Ke Kbmrov TOD StaKdvou(?) 
(2) ’Axaxhov xé IlaBd\ov 4s thy ohayhv Bapsa Puxa, (3) 6 & ’ABIdew, ex} BaztNEos 
Baon- (4) Anjou Ke Kosravrivov. (5) et[xleobe brép hudv. ‘The temple of the (mother 
of God?) was built by the hand and toil of the deacon (?) Akakios and of Paul 
at the time of the murder of Bardas Phocas who (died) at Abydos, when the 
emperor was Basil and Constantine. Pray for us.” In an inscription from. 
Dedeler, four hours north of Serai-Eunu (text in Ramsay, Studies in the Eastern 
Provinces, p. 250), the name Barda-Kome is probably that of a village belonging 
to the family of Bardas. Probably Bardas Phocas retreated through this region. 
because it was the domain of his family. The great families played an important 
part in Anatolia until the time of Mahomet II, the ‘‘Reformer” (1810-1837). 
The name Paunalla (see R. Et. Gr. 1894, p. 266) of a Pisidian place is derived! 
from Paun, the Latin Pavo, ‘‘peacock.’’ The peacock was probably introduced 
into western Asia by the Persians. lLystra (Lustra) was a Roman colony, 
founded as such by Augustus in 6 B.c. (E. Jacquier, R. Biblique, 1916, pp. 239— 
249, notwithstanding). 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Old Athena Temple.—Dé6rpfeld’s theory that the Old Athena Temple on. 
the Acropolis was repaired after its burning in 406 B.c. is defended by F. von 
Duan (‘Brand und Wiederaufbau des alten Burgtempels,’ Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI,. 
1921, pp. 70-75). The decree enacted just before the battle of Salamis (Plut. 
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Themistocles, 10) refers to Athena Polias in the words, TH AOnvar (1.e., "AOnvéwv: 
so Reiske; Sintenis reads, ’A@nvaiwy) uedeotsn. This ancient designation is found, 
among other places, on a Carpathian inscription (J.G. XII, 977 =Jahn-Mich. 
Paus. Arc. Descr. App. ep. 31), which refers to a cypress tree sent from Carpa- 
thus to Athens éi rév vedy ris "A@nvaias rijs "AOnvGv wedeotsns. Since this inscrip- 
tion is dated between 406 and 394 B.c., the cypress must have been used in 
repairing the Old Temple after 406 B.c. (cf. also Szanto, Oesterr. Mitt. XIV, 
1891, pp. 118 f.). 

The Dionyseum in the Marshes.—Dérpfeld’s identification of the remains which 
he discovered on the western slope of the Acropolis as the Dionyseum & Aiuvats was 
questioned by A. Frickenhaus (Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, p. 113), who held that 
_ they belonged rather to the sanctuary of Heracles in Melite. C. Robert (Griech. 
Heldensage, II, 1921, 637) adopted the theory of Frickenhaus and supported it 
with new arguments. Professor D6rPFELD has recently (‘Das Dionysion in den 
Limnai und das Lenaion,’ Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 81-104) answered these 
two scholars. Of his many detailed arguments the following seem most important: 
(1) Frickenhaus reasons that since the precinct & Aiuvats was closed throughout 
the year except on the 12th Anthesterion (Ps.-Dem. Against Neaera, 76), the wine- 
press could not have been used. But the passage says, “closed to the public’; 
the word zrod\oi implies that, as one might expect, the attendants of the god had 
regular access; (2) Frickenhaus separates the sanctuary & Aluvas from the 
Lenaeum, placing the latter outside the walls on the way to the Academy, relying 
on the words cizjyayor, of several Ephebic inscriptions, and é éypots, in state- 
ments based on Apollodorus; Dérpfeld answers that in the former the preposition 
implies ‘‘into the theatre,” not ‘‘into the city,” and that é& aypois is merely the 
later designation of the old rural Dionysia. Besides, the precinct uncovered by 
Dérpfeld was really & dypots with reference to the old HWéns. (3) Fricken- 
haus’ identification of the Heracleum is impossible because the deme Melite can 
hardly have extended so far to the east, and because the remains unearthed by 
Dérpfeld do not justify either the Doric columns of the shrine of Heracles nor the 
high base which this shrine has in the vase paintings. 

The Ionic Building in the Marmaria at Delphi.—A preliminary study of the 
Tonic building in the Marmaria, whether treasury or temple, is made under the 
heading of ‘Problems of Delphian Architecture’ by G. Daux, in B.C.H. XLVI, 
1922, pp. 427-434 (pl.; fig.), with the collaboration of W. Laurtrzen, a Danish 
architect. This is a brief outline of a projected study of this building, which is to 
appear shortly in the Fouilles de Delphes. After a compliment to the work of 
W. B. Dinsmoor on the Delphian Treasuries (B.C.H. XXXVII, 1913, pp. 1-83; 
see also A.J.A. XXIV, 1920, p. 176) the errors in Pomtow’s study of this building 
(Klio, 1913, pp. 199-248) are taken up in detail, and it is shown that Pomtow’s 
measurements are inexact, his statements polemic rather than scientific, and his 
conclusions, and the reconstruction based on them, arbitrary and contrary to all 
laws of ancient construction. The only item of Pomtow’s work accepted in this 
article is the double palm capital, rejected by Dinsmoor (A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, 
pp. 164-173.) 

An Ionic Capital at Delphi—Under the heading of ‘Problems of Delphian 
Architecture: II,’ (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 435-438; 5 figs.) J. Repiar discusses 
an Ionic capital, attributed by F. Courby (Fouilles de Delphes, II, 1) to the in- 
terior colonnade of the Temple of Apollo. As the result of a study made of this 
capital, with particular attention to the dowel and clamp cuttings on the abacus, 
this attribution is disputed, and it is maintained that the capital was part of a 
votive monument consisting of two columns and entablature. If this capital is 
thus taken away from the temple, there remain no fragments that can surely be 
attributed to the interior colonnade. 
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The So-Called ‘‘Hall of the Bulls” at Delos.—W. W. Tarn contributes a note 
on the article by P. L. Couchoud and J. Svoronos that appeared in B.C.H. XLV, 
1921, pp. 270-294 (see A.J.A. X XVII, 1923, p. 200). He declares that the “ Hall 
of the Bulls” at Delos could not have been built to house the ship of Antigonus 
Gonatas, as it was built in the time of Ptolemy I. Since it seems to have been 
established that the building was used to house some ship, the suggestion is made 
that it was far more probably the flagship of Demetrius, dedicated by Ptolemy I 
to Apollo at Delos as a trophy after his victory over Demetrius in 289 B.c., when 
the command of the sea definitely changed hands. Later, Antigonus dedicated 
his own flagship in the same place, a fact unprecedented and unique in ancient 
history, to replace that of his father which had been set up as a trophy by his 
father’s enemy. It is also suggested that Ptolemy’s offering was to replace an 
earlier Sacred Ship (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 473-475). This suggestion is 
accepted by P. L. Coucnoup (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, p. 476). 

A Greek Tower in Naxos.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 41-48 (8 figs.), 
J. P. Droop describes a circular tower in Naxos (see Bent, Cyclades, p. 355) which 
is standing to a height of 17 metres. Outside, the wall is faced with blocks of 
white local marble, generally rectangular, although the lowest two courses show 
many slanting joints. Inside the wall is faced with limestone. The interval is 
filled with rubble. A stair is built around the inner wall. There are ten loop- 
holes, widening inside in order to give an archer space. The tower is of Hellenic 
date, perhaps of the fourth century B.c. 

On the Sima of Palaikastro.—Two terra-cotta fragments in relief, one in Munich 
and one in the Louvre, are replicas of portions of the sima from Palaikastro in the 
Candia Museum. The former shows the back part of a chariot with the wheel, 
and the leg of the man on it; the latter, which was found at Melos, a warrior, left, 
with round shield and spear and with the head intact. They are described by 
J. SrEVEKING, Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 349-351 (2 figs.). 

The Origin of the Acroterion.—The ancestor of the classical acroterion in neo- 
lithic times was a piece of board fastened against the end of a wooden ridge-pole 
to protect it from moisture. This device acquired a religious character and was 
fashioned into a sort of mask, when the ridge-pole with the rafters descending from 
it on each side was conceived as representing a divinity in animal form protecting 
the house. Various forms and stages of this development of the neolithic house, 
originating perhaps a thousand years before the earliest known terra-cotta acro- 
terion at Olympia (seventh century B.c.), can be studied in the terra-cotta house- 
urns and models and in the actual remains of the house floors, in many places in 
central Europe. The well-preserved ‘‘roof houses’—huts with no upright walls 
but only the two sides slanting together at the top—which are found in some 
tumuli, may have been actual dwellings, turned into tombs on the death of the 
owners. (F. Brun, Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 101-111; 9 figs.) 

The Transportation of Marble.—The most important epigraphic document on 
the cost of cartage in ancient times is an Eleusinian inscription (J.G. II, 834c, lines 
64-89) relating to the transportation of column-drums of Pentelic marble for the 
portico of the Telesterion at Eleusis, 333-332 B.c. The inscription is subjected to 
a new study by Gustave Guorz in R. Et. Gr. XXXVI, 1923, pp. 26-45. A re- 
capitulatory table at the end shows (where the inscription allows) the number of 
teams used in the transportation of each drum (often more than thirty), the dura- 
tion of the transportation, the number of days’ work paid for, and the price per 
diem of each team, commonly 4 drachmae and 3 obol, as well as the total cost of 
the transportation of each drum. 
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SCULPTURE 


Notes on Greek Sculpture.—In J.H.S. XLITI, 1923, pp. 189-143 (pl.; 3 figs.), 
EK. A. GARDNER makes some observations on the high character of the work of 
Myron as illustrated by the remains of his Perseus and Medusa, and on the motive 
of the Cerigotto athlete. The original of the Rondanini Medusa, attributed by 
Furtwangler to Myron’s pupil Cresilas, is rather to be regarded as the work of the 
master himself, and specifically as the head held in the hand of his Perseus. The 
marble head in the Antiquarium at Rome (Fig. 1) is already recognized as from a 
replica of this Perseus, the original being doubtless of bronze. The peculiar posi- 
tion of the fingers of the outstretched right hand of the bronze athlete from Ceri- 
gotto is exactly that required by the game played with a bandelore. This is a 





Figure 1.—He8ap or Perseus: Romer. 


small object made of two disks connected spool-fashion by a short bar around 
which a thread is wound, with its free end attached to another small bar. The 
game was to drop the toy and catch it up again by a jerk of the thread, an action 
which would require the careful balancing of the whole body. The bandelore is 
known from vase paintings and from some actual examples of terra-cotta. This 
interpretation, due to Mrs. Nield, confirms the early Hellenistic date of the statue. 

Copies and Adaptations of Greek Statues.—The Bavarian Academy recently 
proposed the following problem to competitors for the Zographos prize: ‘‘The 
stylistic and other transformations which ancient copyists and sculptural schools 
have effected in the works they have reproduced or adapted shall be systematically 
and chronologically arranged, interpreted and judged, the study being based on as 
many examples as possible.’”” Grora Lippoip, to whom the prize was awarded, 
has published his work, a detailed investigation in a field in which there has been 
relatively little systematic study. He disclaims the intention of writing a history 
of the copying and adaptation of statues; but his book presents much material 
for such a history, together with many observations of the author on the relations 
between copies and originals. The opening chapters deal with co pies made in the 
classical period, Hellenistic copies, Pasiteles and his school, copies of famous works, 
Neo-Attic copies, and copies which can be dated on external evidence. In the 
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following chapters certain special aspects of the subject are considered: rendering 
of eyes and hair; plinths; Asiatic schools of copyists; relation of original and copy; 
marble and bronze; crystalline stones; reduction and enlargement; herms and 
busts; installation; Roman groups; Roman portraits; and certain individual and 
unclassified cases. The book is fully documented and indexed, but is without 
illustrations. [Kopien und Umbildungen griechischer Statuen. Von Grora 
Lippotp. Munich, 1923, C. H. Beck. iv, 293 pp.; 8vo.] 

Reliefs of the Small Acropolis Museum.—The Austrian Archaeological Institute 
has contributed to the growing series of catalogues of the collections in Athens a 
description of the reliefs in the smaller Museum on the Acropolis, by Orro WaL- 
TER. The author calls attention to the fact that while the collection consists in 
general of objects found on the Acropolis itself, it includes a number of fragments 
from the Asclepieum and other sites below the Acropolis. In some instances 
fragments which logically belong to this collection are in the Epigraphic Museum; 
and some pieces which are in that collection have been recognized as actually be- 
longing with fragments in the Acropolis collection. The contents of the catalogue 
are arranged as follows: (1) documentary reliefs; (2) dedicatory reliefs, of which 
the greater number are grouped under the several names of the gods to whom 
they were dedicated; (8) double reliefs; (4) funeral banquets; (5) grave reliefs; 
(6) sarcophagus reliefs; (7) reliefs from bases; (8) fragments of friezes; (9) masks; 
(10) fragments of uncertain character; (11) reliefs on utensils. The text has 
numerous half-tone cuts illustrating every piece of any importance, and the book 
is provided with lists of the inventory numbers in the museum, of fragments in 
other museums which belong with objects in the Acropolis Museum, and of 
previous publications of objects in this collection. There is also a general subject 
index and an epigraphic index. [Beschreibung der Reliefs im kleinen Akropolis- 
museum in Athen. Von Otro WatTER. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. viii, 250 pp.; 
416 figs. 8vo.] 

The Stele of Toxaris.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 76-80, L. WEBER 
discusses the stele of Toxaris, described by Lucian (Scythes, 1 f.) as representing a 
bow held in the left hand and probably a B:GXiov in the right. He concludes 
that the grave with its tombstone was one of the oldest in the Ceramicus; that the 
object in the right hand could not, therefore, have been a 6:6Xiov, and that the 
name Toxaris was invented by Lucian, the foreigner’s real name having been 
forgotten. 

The ‘‘Hockey’”’ Relief.—The “‘hockey”’ relief, already published by Philadel- 
pheus (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 1-35 and elsewhere) is discussed by J. Srx (B.C.H. 
XLVII, 1923, pp. 307-314; fig.). Comment is made upon the unusually empty 
spaces which separate the central group from those at either end: and the the- 
ory is advanced that this is a conscious attempt to render the entire length of 
the playing field, and to suggest the distance between the central players and 
the others, and also the distance that separates them from the spectators. It 
is conjectured that the artist may have used the background, which was orig- 
inally in color, further to heighten the effect of distance, by a gradation of colors. 
The treatment of the figures at the sides is discussed, and parallels with well- 
known vase-paintings are given. The further suggestion is made that this 
base may be an early work of Micon, known to us as the collaborator with Poly- 
gnotus in the Stoa Poikilé, but who was also a sculptor. Reference is made, to 
prove the point, to the writer’s article in J.H.S. XX XIX, 1919, pp. 130-148 (see 
A.J.A. XXIV, 1920, p. 382). There is no objection as far as the date (500 B.c.) 
advanced by Philadelpheus is concerned, and a comparison of the figures of this 
relief with works previously attributed to Micon is given. On the analogy of this 
base, various sculptures, previously assigned to other artists, are tentatively given 
to Micon. A short discussion of what we know of perspective in Greek art is 
added in conclusion. é 
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The Stele Bases in Athens.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 61-68 (pL.; 
5 figs.), J. P. Droop discusses the relation of the reliefs on stele-bases from the 
Themistoclean wall to contemporary Attic vase-paintings. The drawing of the 
figures on the ‘‘cat”’ base is closely parallel to that on the vases of Euthymides and 
his circle, and the relief may be dated about 500 B.c. In this connection Mr. 
Droop points out the resemblance of the reliefs of the Ludovisi “throne” in Rome 
to the drawing of Macron and the Brygos-painter, and assigns the relief in Rome to 
a date about 480 B.c. The “ hockey”’ base in Athens has not such close analogies 
as the other, but is generally parallel to red-figured vases of the early period, down 
to 500 B.c. 

The ‘“‘Ludovisi Throne” and the Boston Relief.—Basing his study on stylistic 
‘considerations, H. H. Powers, in Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 102-108 (pl.; fig.), 
concludes that the “Ludovisi Throne” and the Boston relief could not have 
formed parts of one monument. Not only is the work of the Boston relief far 
inferior to that of the Ludovisi relief, but the combination of bronze and marble 
on one end, whereas only marble was used on the other, makes the two unsym- 
metrical in a manner wholly out of keeping with Greek feeling. 

The Date of the ‘‘Rospigliosi’? Athena.—At least two replicas of the ‘‘Ros- 
pigliosi’ Athena are much nearer to the original than the one from which it is 
named. ‘These are the statue in Florence, with right arm wrongly restored, and 
one in the Hermitage Museum, found on the Palatine Hill in 1823 and now ade- 
quately published for the first time. It is only a torso, but its good execution and 
untouched condition make it one of the most important examples. These two 
statues and another found at the temple of Minerva Medica in Rome have features, 
especially in the drapery, which correspond most closely with certain figures of 
the Parthenon frieze—the boys carrying water jars and the seated Poseidon—and 
the head also most closely resembles undoubted fifth-century work. A date of 
about 450-440 B.c. is, therefore, most probable. The right arm in the original 
hung straight down and held the spear, which leaned against the right shoulder. 
The aegis, the sea monster and other attributes which appear in various forms, 
are all fanciful additions of the copyists. (O. Watpuaurr, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, 
pp. 176-182; 2 pls.; 5 figs.) 

The Greek Chiton and the Amazons of Ephesus.—In Jb. Arch. I. XX XIII, 
1918, pp. 39-75 (3 pls.; 15 figs.), M. Breser discusses the archaic and classical 
types of the chiton and shows how a failure to distinguish between them has 
wrecked Noack’s and other masculine attempts to deal with the subject. Both 
forms of the garment consisted of.two rectangular pieces of linen exactly alike, 
for back and front. In the earlier form, which was comparatively narrow, the 
two pieces were sewn together at the top and sides except that the middle third of 
the top and the upper third of each side seam were left open for the head and arm- 
holes. The later chiton was much wider, and the sides were normally sewn to- 
gether for their whole length and the top not at all, the method of closure on the 
shoulder varying greatly. Sometimes the shoulder clasps took in a considerable 
portion of the width; sometimes a row of small clasps down the arm made a sort 
of sleeve; but the main difference between the two types was that in the earlier 
one the arm emerged below the corner of top and side, and in the later form, above 
it, through a gap somewhere between the two top edges. In the case of an over- 
fold the upper part of the side seam was left open for the the depth of the fold, and 
the line of folding became practically the upper edge of the garment. There was 
also a great variety in methods of girdling. The man’s chiton differed from the 
woman’s in being shorter and usually somewhat narrower. It was held tight 
about the waist by two girdles at nearly the same height, the lower one being 
hidden by the small overhanging fold, as is seen, e.g., in the relief of Orpheus and 
Eurydice and in many figures of the Parthenon frieze. This girdling gave freedom 
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of movement and at the same time made the lower part of the garment largely 
independent of the arrangement of the upper part. When especially vigorous 
action was appropriate, the sides were slit up part way. If the whole of one side 
was left open, the chiton differed from the woolen peplum only in material. The 
dropping of the upper corner below the arm naturally made the lower edge droop 
at the sides, but this curve could be altered and also plain surfaces varied by bow- 
shaped wrinkles over the thigh made to contrast with bunches of vertical folds at 
the front, back, and sides, by pulling the fulness up through the lower girdle. 
Amazons wore the short man’s chiton. A study of the arrangement of the drapery 
in the different types of Amazon from Ephesus confirms Furtwangler’s attribution 
of the Berlin statue to Polyclitus, the Capitoline to Cresilas, and the Mattei 
(Vatican) to Phidias. 

An Original Greek Bronze Statuette in Munich.—In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 
109-110 (pl.), D. M. Ropinson publishes a heliotype reproduction of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s unique photograph of the beautiful bronze statuette of a maiden in the 
Antiquarium at Munich. The figure bears close relationship with the Esquiline 
figure in the Conservatori and if the latter was one of the early works of Polyclitus 
or his school, the Munich maiden might be a late work of the school. 

The Maenads of Scopas.—In Jb. Arch. J. X XXIII, 1918, pp. 38-48 (4 figs.), 
J. Srx gives reasons for thinking that the torso of a statuette in Dresden discussed 
by Treu (Mélanges Perrot, pp. 317 ff.) and a small figure on a sherd of terra 
sigillata in Leyden represent a raving maenad holding in her right hand the half of 
a dismembered kid; while certain coins of Sicyon and a relief on a base at Copen- 
hagen give a corresponding figure holding the other half of the animal in her left 
hand, and in the right the knife with which she has just cut it in two. Both 
figures are Scopadic in style, expressing the violent motion of the dance by the 
drapery swirling out into a circular form at the bottom and letting one leg emerge 
bare from the folds. The original statues were probably the pair, or one of the 
pairs, of marble maenads which Pausanias saw on either side of the statue of 
Dionysus in his temple at Sicyon. The maenad of Scopas celebrated in two 
epigrams of the Anthology and in verses of Callistratus imitative of these, was 
probably one of these statues which had been carried off and was kept as a show 
piece, presumably at Byzantium. 

The Heracles Head from Sparta.—The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia has published a paper by Professor RoLAND G. Kent on the head 
of Heracles, found at Sparta, which is now in a private collection in Philadelphia 
(see A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 151-157; XVII, 1914, pp. 462-478; B. Mus. FP. A. 
VIII, 1910, pp. 26-28). Professor Kent argues that the head belongs to an ‘‘an- 
cient image of Heracles”? which Pausanias mentions as standing near the sanctuary 
of that hero, close to the city wall of Sparta. The substance of this paper was 
presented at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute in 1920, and the 
author’s summary of his argument appears in the report of that meeting in A.J.A. 
XXV; 1921, p. 80 f. [The Baffled Hercules from Sparta. By Professor RoLAND 
G. Kent. Philadelphia, 1923, The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia. 20 pp.; 10 figs. 8vo.] 

The ‘‘Sophocles” Statue Again.—In J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 57-67 (8 figs.), 
F. Srupniczka condemns T. Reinach’s interpretation (ibid 1922, pp. 50 ff.) of 
the Lateran statue as an idealized Solon (probably the statue by Cephisodotus 
set up at Salamis soon after 400 B.c.), and defends the traditional ascription to 
Sophocles, basing his argument chiefly on the small Vatican bust which he considers 
authentically inscribed [ZO]}EOKAHY; and citing several examples, among them 
Euripides, for the existence of two quite different portrait types of the same person. 
In the same journal (pp. 149-155; 2 figs.), T. Ruracu, in reply, points out numer- — 
ous inconsistencies and the entire lack of serious argument in this attempt, and ; 
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adds to his former evidence a rubbed copy of the inscription in question, which 
clearly has only OKAH®, with no @, a confrontation of the head of the Lateran 
statue with a bust of Periander, and a quotation from the recent posthumous work 
of L. Heuzey, the greatest authority on Greek costume, to the effect that this 
statue is an example of the dress of ancient statesmen and orators. 

Philiscus, Archelaus, and the Muses.—In Rém. Mitt. XXXV 721920). .pp- 
65-82 (pl.) M. Scuepe argues that the statue found in Thasos in 1909 is probably 
not by Philiscus. The Apotheosis of Homer by Archelaus is to be dated about 125 
B.C. A statue found in Samos at the south side of the Heraeum may be a Muse; 
it is stylistically related to the statue of the Athenian Cleopatra found in Delos 
dated about 138 3.c., and also to a Muse, now called Cleopatra, in Venice and to 
the Polyhymnia. A very fragmentary Muse at Klein-Glienicke near Potsdam 
seems to be much earlier. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Humor in Vase Paintings.—In The Classical Journal, XIX, 1923, pp. 97-105, 
Water R. AGarpD discusses Greek humor as exemplified in vase-paintings of the 
black-figured Ionian styles, on Attic red-figured vases, on the vases from the 
sanctuary of the Cabiri, near Thebes, and on fourth-century vases of Magna 
Graecia. 

The Hope Collection of Vases.—The vases of the famous Hope Collection, now 
dispersed, are described in a catalogue by E. M. W. Titnyarp, sumptuously 
printed by the Cambridge University Press. In his introduction the author 
sketches the interesting and curious history of the collection, which was originally 
formed by Sir William Hamilton, and after outlining the method of the catalogue 
he discusses in detail the classification of Late Attic vases and of the several South 
Italian types of vases which constitute the more important part of the collection. 
Mr. Tillyard’s studies have led him to considerable modification of hitherto ac- 
cepted views on the assignment of these vases to local schools. The vases are 
described with full reference to previous publications. Nos. 1-196 comprise the 
examples of Corinthian, Attic black-figured, Attic red-figured, and Attic plain 
black ware; and Nos. 200-357 represent the following classes: Messapian, South 
Italian imitations of Greek, Early South Italian, Lucanian, Lucano-Apulian, Early 
Apulian, Apulian (doubtful), Early Paestum, Paestum, Cumae, Saticula, Cam- 
panian (doubtful) A, B, C, and D, Gnathia, South Italian Plain Black, Bucchero, 
Miscellaneous unfigured South Italian. The book is indexed, and the forty-three 
plates show 316 illustrations. [The Hope Vases: a Catalogue and a Discussion of 
the Hope Collection of Greek Vases, with an Introduction on the History of the 
Collection and on Late Attic and South Italian Vases. By E. M. W. Tittyarp, 
Cambridge, 1923, University Press. x,179pp.;43 pls. 4to. 84s.] 

Greek Vase Paintings.—The Dutch publisher, Martinus Nijhoff, has issued 
a work on Greek vase painting consisting of an introduction of 16 pages 
by G. von Ltcken and 120 collotype plates. The latter are made by a new 
process which prevents the fore-shortening usual in plates made from photo- 
graphs. The editor has chosen for his subjects chiefly unpublished vases in 
Berlin and Vienna. Another volume which will include vases in German pri- 
vate collections is planned. [Greek Vase Paintings. By G. von Liicxen. The 
Hague, 1923, M. Nijhoff. 16 pp.; 120 pls. 4to. 100 Gld.] 

The Phineus Cylix and Related Vases.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 
157-191 (5 pls.; 1 insert; 17 figs.) A. Rumpr studies the 29 vases (16 cylixes, 4 
oenochoes, 8 amphoras, and the Adrastus scyphus in Copenhagen), which are 
assigned to the master of the famous Phineus cylix in Wiirzburg. He maintains 
the Chalcidian affiliation of these vases, and dates the activity of the master at 
about 540 B.c. and for at least ten or fifteen years thereafter. 
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A Cylix Signed by Pamphaeus.—A red-figured cylix, considerably damaged but 
with one of the main scenes fairly complete and bearing the signature of the potter 
Pamphaeus on the foot, is published by M. H. Braunnourz in J.H.S. XLIII, 1923,. 
pp. 133-138 (2 pls.; 2 figs.). The exterior designs, representing (A) Heracles and a 
companion fighting against three centaurs (Fig. 2) and (B) Heracles being ad- 
mitted to Olympus, are drawn with great vigor and expressiveness. The interior 
design, showing a nude youth adjusting a pillow on a couch, is but scantily pre- 
served. Of the painters associated with the work of this potter, the only ones to 
be considered in this connection are the artist called by Beasley the Sleep-and- 
Death painter and the painter of the cylix recently discussed by Todi, with Odys- 
seus under the ram, now in the Villa Giulia at Rome. They are possibly the same 
artist. The new cylix belongs to the Hon. Marshall Brooks of Portal, Tarporley. 





FiGuRE 2.—SIGNED Cy.Lix or PAMPHAEUS: PoRTAL, TARPORLEY. 


An Unsigned Vase by Euphronius.—The fragmentary stamnus in Leipsic, as- 
signed by Hoppin to Phintias (Huthymides and his Fellows, 1917), is published and 
discussed by E. Prunt as undoubtedly the work of Euphronius. A criticism of 
Hoppin’s method and conclusions is involved, together with an appreciation of 
Beasley’s work in this field. (Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 63-72; pl.) 

A Black-figured Hydria of the Polygnotan Period.—A hydria in the Hermitage 
Museum, purchased at Olbia and said by the dealer to have been found there, 
appears from the coarseness of clay and varnish to be of Etruscan manufacture. 


Many Italic vases in Russian collections are said to have been unearthed in South | 


Russia, but as none have ever been found there in scientific excavations, they 
were all probably imported in modern times. The Hermitage hydria has on the 
shoulder a hind attacked by two beasts and on the body the encounter of Heracles 
and Cycnus, in which the combatants were separated by a thunderbolt from Zeus. 
There are curious fore-shortenings of feet and legs and twistings of the body, both 
in the animal and the human figures, and white paint is freely used in dots, lines 
and small details. The vase belongs to a group others of which are now in Mos- 
cow, Berlin, Wiirzburg and Naples, which should all be classed as Etruscan and 
of the archaistic portion of the Polygnotan period, about 470-460 B.c. They have 
analogies with the art of Clazomenae and Caere, being a late derivative from the 
same archaic school. (O. WautpHausR, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 170-175; pl.; 
3 figs.) 

‘“‘An Ancient Pre-Raphaelite.”—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 3-6 (4 pls.), 
J. P. Droop discusses the style of the two amphorae in Berlin and Munich, re- 
plicas of one another, on which the rape of Oreithyia is represented (Furtwangler 
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and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pls. 94-95). Furtwéangler attributed 
them to Macron. But Mr. Droop points out that the heads are in the style of 
Hermonax. The fine lines of the chiton recall those of Macron or the Brygos 
painter, but are not always continuous. The hollows of the drapery are sometimes 
shown by converging lines. The unbroken line of the front edge of the drapery 
is like that on the crater from Falerii in the Villa Giulia (Mon. Ant. XVII, pl. 16). 
These indications of later than archaic date, however, are combined with an ar- 
chaic stiffness which seems to be deliberately borrowed from the period of Euthy- 
mides and Phintias. It is, therefore, inferred that the vase was painted by an 
archaistic artist of the middle or latter part of the fifth century. 

A Manual of Greek Vase Painting.—Cuaries Dugas has published as No. 
37 in the Collection Payot what may be called a primer of Greek vase paint- 
ing. He discusses the shapes of the vases and their manufacture, and then takes 
up the different styles of decoration from prehistoric times down to the vases 
with reliefs. [La Céramique Grecque. Par Cuartes Duaas. Paris, 1924, 
Payot. 158 pp.; 92 figs. 16mo. 5 frs.] . 

Micon, Panaenus and Paeonius.—W. KLEIN reviews the little that is known of 
Micon, Panaenus, and Paeonius and studies the field anew in Jb. Arch. I. XX XIII, 
1918, pp. 1-88 (21 figs.). His conclusions are somewhat as follows: Micon, painter 
and sculptor, was a native Athenian. He painted an Amazonomachia, a Cen- 
tauromachia, and a Theseus at the bottom of the sea, in the ‘‘Theseion’”’ at 
Athens (473 B.c.). The pictures made a great impression and were copied and 
imitated in the decoration of the large red-figured vases of the period, especially 
craters, some of which survive. They show mastery of fore-shortening and per- 
spective, the figures being ranged in planes behind one another, irregularities in 
the surface of the ground being indicated by curved lines in a way called ‘‘ Micon- 
ian”’ by the ancients. Some ten or fifteen years later, when the Stoa Poikile was 
to be decorated, the essentially Attic subjects of the Amazon and Marathon 
battles were assigned to two Athenians, Micon and Panaenus respectively, and 
these paintings also were extensively copied on vases. Panaenus was a younger 
man, the brother of Phidias, and a painter only. In the years intervening between 
Micon’s two Amazon pictures, he had made the pediments of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia and various athletic statues. Paeonius, still younger than Panaenus, 
made the Nike for the Messenians about 420. The resemblance of the frieze of 
the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia to this work of Paeonius and of the metopes to 
the Nike balustrade at Athens, considered the work of Aleamenes, suggests that 
these two artists made the sculptures for that temple, possibly including the lost 
pediments, and this may be the basis for Pausanias’s erroneous statement that 
they made the pediments at Olympia. The sculptures of the Nereid monument at 
Xanthus are not the work of Paeonius or of any Athenian artist, but are possibly 
early work of the Rhodian school. This monument, at once triumphal and fu- 
neral, commemorates the capture of Telmessus by Pericles, king of Xanthus 
(394-372), which event, depicted graphically on the smaller frieze, gave Xanthus 
command of the sea and the sea-routes to Rhodes and the whole Mediterranean. 
The Nereids, are, perhaps the messengers carrying the news abroad. As this Peri- 
cles was conquered by Mausolus, so his monument was eclipsed -by the more 
magnificent one at Halicarnassus some twenty years later. Both are develop- 
ments of a native form, embellished by the work of foreign artists. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Recent Work in Greek Epigraphy.—M. N. Top’s Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 
1921-1922, is a summary, geographically arranged and with full references to the 
sources, of recent discoveries, publications, studies, and discussions which concern 
Greek inscriptions either primarily or as auxiliary to other matters. In the pre- 
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liminary field, many writers have dealt with the Phaestus disk, while C. Burrage, 
in the first of a series of Minoan studies, believes the language of the primitive 
Cretans to be Semitic, not Greek. Petrie’s Sinaitic inscriptions are treated by 
W. v. Bissing, C. Bruston, A. H. Sayce, and others, most of whom consider the 
writing to be in a Semitic language and in alphabetic characters derived from 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. The Attic inscriptions illustrate many matters of Athenian 
art, architecture, history, chronology, politics and linguistics. From the Pelo- 
ponnesus is an inscribed portrait herm of Herodes Atticus and documents illustrat- 
ing the cures at the Asclepieum near Epidaurus and the history of the Achaean 
League. Among the many Delphian inscriptions studied are those on the base of 
the Charioteer (Homolle) and on the serpent column now in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople (Domaszewski). From an Etruscan tomb in the Albegna valley is 
an ivory writing tablet with the Greek alphabet retrograde around the edge, which 
is assigned to the Chalcidian group and dated about 700 B.c. 

Neglected Epigraphical Material.—In Ath. Mitt. XXX XVI, 1921 (pp. 1-26), 
EK. PREUNER gives a summary of hitherto unused material, chiefly epigraphical, 
from the periodicals ’Ed. r&év Pidouabdv (Athens, 1852-1881) and Ilavédpa 
(Athens, 1850-1872), and from the diaries of C. O. Miller and A. Schdéll; also a 
Samian inscription, first published by Stamatiadis in 1867. The original was 
destroyed by fire, and this copy, made by C. Curtius within ten years of the first 
publication, takes its place. The inscription is dated probably late in the third 
century B.c., and deals with repairs on the Heraeum. 

The Law Regarding the Sale of Wood and Charcoal.—The inscription on the sale 
of wood and charcoal, published in 1907 by Schulhof and Huvelin, (B.C.H. XXXI, 
1907, pp. 46-93) is commented on afresh by AuaustE Jarpf, in B.C.H. XLVI, 
1923, pp. 301-306. The translation given in the previous publication of lines 
5-8, is adversely criticized, and a new translation is offered, which is more in 
conformity with the accepted meaning of certain of the words employed. To 
support the contention, reference is made to a passage from the poet of the New 
Comedy, Alexis, preserved in Athenaeus (VI, 226, b, c) which is quoted in full, 
and seems to be obviously a quotation from a law of Athens. Interesting parallels 
with certain of the ancient laws of France are also given. . 

A Milesian Decree.—The decree of the Milesians in honor of Apame, first wife 
of Seleucus Nicator (O.G.J. 213) has been discussed by many scholars. The 
restoration of its first fragments by T. Wiegand (VI Milet-Bericht, pp. 43-44) 
is discussed by Maurick Hotieavx in R, Et. Gr. XXXVI, 1923, pp. 1-9. M. 
Holleaux corrects a number of Wiegand’s readings. 


COINS 


Coins of Syracuse.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 67-87 (47 figs.), P. Orst traces the 
history of the mint of Syracuse from the archaic period (500 B.c.) to the end of 
the fifth century B.c., when the work culminated in the masterpieces of Cimon, 
Evaenetus, and Euclides. 

The Demanhur Hoard.—The second of Mr. Epwarp T. News's studies of the 
Alexander hoards is devoted to the great treasure found at Demanhur in Egypt 
in 1905, and now dispersed in various public and private collections; 4,826 speci- 
mens from this hoard are known, and it is probable that it originally numbered 
some 2,500 more. Mr. Newell indicates the stylistic criteria by which the coins 
of Alexander may be assigned to one or another of the several greater geographical 
divisions of his empire, and points out at the same time the difficulties which often 
prevent the attribution of coins to a particular local mint. A list of the Demanhur 
coins, arranged primarily according to large geographical units, and secondarily, 
when possible, under the names of the cities of issue, is then given, and is followed 
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by comments on the groups thus established. The Demanhur hoard is important 
as the largest Alexander hoard ever found. The representation of the important 
Alexander mints in the hoard is in a remarkable degree proportionate to their 
importance. The hoard was buried in 318 B.c. This was a time of peace in 
Egypt, and the motive for the concealment of the treasure, therefore, remains a 
mystery. [Alexander Hoards: Demanhur, 1905. By Epwarp T. NEwELL. 
(Num. Not. No. 19.) New York, 1923, American Numismatic Society. 162 
pp.;8 pls. 16mo. $2.50.] 

An Alexander Hoard from Andritsaena.—The third in the series of discussions 
of Alexander hoards by Epwarp T. NEwE zt is devoted to a group of coins found 
at Andritsaena in Arcadia, offered for sale in Athens in 1923, and now in the col- 
lection of the American Numismatic Society. The hoard comprises coins of 
Philip II, minted at Amphipolis and Pella, and of Alexander III, minted at Am- 
phipolis and Pella, at uncertain mints in Macedonia and Thessaly, and at Phaselis, 
Tarsus, Salamis, Citium, Myriandrus, Aradus, Byblus, Ake, and Babylon, as well 
as Boeotian, Aeginetan, Sicyonian, and Elean staters. The representation of the 
several Alexander mints in this small hoard corresponds surprisingly to the ratio 
in the great hoard of Demanhur. The one coin in the group struck after the death 
of Philip Arrhidaeus must be of the year 316 B.c., since it resembles closely those 
which were current at the time of his death in 317 B.c._ The hoard was, therefore, 
probably buried in 315 B.c. In this year Cassander of Macedon invaded Arcadia; 
and it is probable that in the insecurity of this critical time the hoard was buried 
by its owner. The hoard includes an ancient forgery of a tetradrachm of Alexan- 
der, distinguishable from the genuine coins by its style and by the verdigris which 
has attacked it. The presence in the hoard of a number of Aeginetic staters of the 
land-tortoise type, all uninscribed, suggests the inference that these coins were 
issued after the date, 348 B.c., at which the coinage of Aegina has been supposed to 
have ceased. [Alexander Hoards: Andritsaena. By Epwarp T. NEwELu. (Num. 
Not. No. 21.) New York, 1923, American Numismatic Society. 39 pp.; 6 pls. 
16mo. $1.] 

A Hoard from Side.—-A small but interesting hoard of silver coins and jewels, 
brought recently to Greece by a refugee from the site of ancient Side, is the subject 
of a paper by C. T. Seurman. It includes six staters of Side, two of Aspendus, one 
of Citium, an Athenian tetradrachm, a Corinthian stater, all dating from the 
fifth century B.c. or the first years of the fourth; also a silver ring of the weight of 
a reduced Aeginetic stater, and a necklace of gold and carbuncles. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
main point of interest about this small Pamphylian hoard is that the local currency 
was buried in company with money which hailed originally from the three most 
prolific coining centres of Hellas—Aegina, Corinth, and Athens.” [A Hoard from 
Side. By C. T. Serrman. (Nwm. Not. No. 22.) New York, 1924, American 
Numismatic Society. 20 pp.;3 pls. 16mo.] 

The Gryphons on Alexander’s Helmet.—A careful study of the dates and places 
of minting of the gold coins with the head of Alexander the Great shows that the 
serpent, the lion-gryphon, the bird-gryphon, and the sphinx, which are found on 
the side of the helmet, are not chosen at random, but are symbolic. The serpent 
was copied from the attribute of the Athena Promachus at Athens. The horned 
lion-gryphon, used first in the year 331 and only in Cilician and Phoenician mints, 
was the Asiatic symbol of irresistible might, and expressed here the conquest of 
Persia, attempted or achieved. It was displaced by the bird-headed gryphon 
about 322-317, when the prospects of a successor of Alexander’s own family were 
disappearing and Ptolemy was ruler of Phoenicia. The bird-headed gryphon and 
the sphinx, the rarest of the four, of the Greek, not the Egyptian type, appear on 
the helmet of the Athena Parthenos. (G. F. Hitz, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 156- 
161; 6 figs.) j : 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Prehistoric Population of the Aegean Region.—In Narodna Starina, No. 
3, (no date) pp. 211-226 (3 figs.), Dr. Niko Zupanic maintains that Troy, the 
Aegean archipelago, and the Balkan peninsula were occupied in prehistoric times 
by a-non-Indo-European race. His thesis is supported by anthropological, 
archaeological, and linguistic evidence. 

The Peloponnesus in the Bronze Age.—In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XXXIV, 1923, pp. 1-62, J. PENRosE HARLAND discusses the evidence for the history 
and chronology of the Peloponnesus in the Bronze Age. His conclusions are summar- 
ized on pp. 538-61; and on pp. 61-62 he presents his chronology of the period in a 
compact form which may be further abridged as follows: ca. 2500 B.c., end of the 
Neolithic Period; ca. 2500-2000, the Early Helladic Period; ca. 2000, the Minyan 
migration; ca. 2000-1800, Middle Helladic I, synchronous with Middle Minoan 
I and the XIIth Dynasty of Egypt; ca. 1800-1600, Middle Helladic II (Minoan 
influence on the mainland, first burials in shaft graves); ca. 1600-1500, Middle 
Helladic III, synchronous with Late Minoan I and the XVIIIth Dynasty (shaft 
graves, earliest beehive tombs); ca. 1500-1400, Middle Helladic IV, height of 
Minyan culture; ca. 1400, Achaean invasion; ca 1400-1100, Late Helladic; ca. 
1230, Achaean expedition against Egypt; 1196, Danai and other invaders defeated 
in Palestine by Ramses III; ca. 1100, the Dorian invasion. 

Minoan Script.—At the July (1921) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological So- 
ciety, H. SuNDWALL gave a sketch of the history of the Cretan A and B systems 
of writing, showing how A began with an adaptation of certain Egyptian characters 
for the stamping of seals, passed through a hieroglyphic and a pictographic stage, 
and was transformed, about 1600 B.c., under the renewed influence of intercourse 
with Egypt in the Hyksos period, into the linear system B. The Cypriote syllabic 
writing seems to be derived from the older form of Cretan A, but there was ap- 
parently no such local development either in Asia Minor or in Greece. The nature 
of the contents of many of the Cretan tablets can be guessed with some probability, 
yet no complete interpretation can be arrived at until they are fully published. 
(Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 354-355.) 

The Phaestus Disk.—In R. Et. Anc. XXVI, 1924, pp. 1-29, A. Cuny presents a 
new study of the Phaestus disk, based upon an investigation of the relation of its 
characters to Egyptian hieroglyphs. A descriptive list of the characters, with 
their phonetic equivalents, is followed by a discussion of the text of each compart- 
ment of the disk, in which a phonetic transcription is accompanied by conjectures 
of possible or probable interpretations. The readings include references to Ku- 
bebe and to Yawan. No complete reading of the text is attempted. 

The Draped Figure in Archaic Art.—In Ath. Mitt. XXX XVI, 1921, pp. 36-69 
(3 pls., 2 figs.), V. Mtuumr classifies the representations of the draped human 
figure in archaic art according to the arrangement of the perpendicular lines, 
especially on the lower part of the body, and indicates in a general way the place 
and time at which each originated. This classification is used to make clearer the 
way in which the Greek artist passed from the Asiatic treatment of the human form 
as a mass whose superficies chiefly occupied his attention, to a representation of the 
architectural or organic principle. 

Fire Festivals in Ancient Greece.—The recent discovery of a sanctuary of Her- 
acles on top of Mount Oeta, in which is a quadrangular enclosure filled with ashes 
and the bones of burnt animals, together with a similar discovery on the height of 
Prinias, between Cnossus and Phaestus in Crete, where early archaic sculptures 
show that the temple belonged to Artemis, mistress of animals, are evidence that 
at least Heracles and the zérma @npdv were worshipped with ceremonies in 
~ which animals were thrown upon a blazing pyre. Many similar festivals in other 
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parts of Greece are mentioned by Pausanias, in some of which human effigies were 
consumed—doubtless a relic of a more cruel custom—while in others birds and 
animals were thrown into the fire either alive or after being sacrificed. It was, 
probably in origin a ritual of propitiation to the powers of fertility. The Curetes, 
who were worshipped in this way at Messene, are called protectors of tamed ani- 
mals in Cretan inscriptions and daemons of the annual fertility in the hymn of 
Palaikastro, while the Artemis Laphris of Calydon-Patras and of Hyampolis in 
Phocis is an Artemis, mistress of wild animals. The legend of the brazen Talos, 
who hopped around the island of Crete and if he caught anyone leapt into the 
fire with him, is a reflex of such a ritual for the old Cretan god who was identified 
with the Zeus of classic myth. (M. P. Nitsson, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
144-148.) 

Apotumpanismos.—Some years ago excavation near Old Phalerum brought to 
light the remains of a group of victims of the hideous type of execution known as 
amotuumavicuos. Dr. A. D. Keramopoutos has published a careful study of 
all the archaeological and literary evidence on this practice and on other punish- 
ments and superstitions which may be associated with it. He discusses the legal 
character of this form of capital punishment, and suggests some reasons for sup- 
posing that the men executed at Phalerum were pirates. Aristophanes’ parody of 
the Andromeda of Euripides is discussed in the light of this study, as well as the 
punishment of Prometheus. Curses and spells which in the realm of magic are 
analogous to the literal binding of the body also receive attention. (‘O amoruuaa- 
viowos, Td A, A. Kepauorotddov. (BiBrLo9 nxn rhs év AO hvats ’ApxatodoyeKns ‘Eracp<ias, 
22.) Athens, 1923, Turoypad¢etov ‘Eoria. 194 pp.; 21 figs. 4to.) 

Athenian History in the Second Century.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXYI, 1921, pp. 
150-156, W. Kose contributes to a more precise knowledge of the archonships 
at Athens from that of Hadrian, which he dates 112-113 a.p., rather than a year 
earlier, through the epoch of the paidotribes Abaskantos to the second archonless 
year 169-170. Among other things he argues that the creation of the new phyle 
‘Adptavis, the reduction of the membership of the Boule from 600 to 500, and 
the foundation of the new quarter of the city which was named after Hadrian, 
cannot be placed at the time of the emperor’s first visit (124-125 a.p.), but more 
probably occurred at his second visit (128-129 a.p.). 

Index of Greek Ligatures and Contractions.—Over four hundred characters repre- 
senting two or more letters, with some unusual forms of single letters, which have 
been used in Greek printed books, chiefly in the earlier centuries of the art, as they 
are obviously taken from late manuscript usage, are copied with their resolutions 
and an explanatory introduction, by W. Wauuace in J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
183-193. The list should be very useful in the reading of early printed Greek, 
much of which is almost undecipherable without such long and patient study as 
has gone into the making of this index. 

Archaeological Dissertations.—Some recent doctors’ dissertations at German 
Universities, outlined in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 264-271, are: WALTER WREDB, 
Kriegers Abschied und Heimkehr in der Griechischen Kunst I, Marburg, 1921; 
Hans Mossivs, Die Darstellung des sitzenden Menschen in der antiken Kunst I (bis 
zum Ende der archaischen griechischen Kunst.) Marburg, 1921; Lint FRANKEN- 
STEIN, Tarentiner Terrakotten, Studien zur Kunstgeschichte Grossgriechenlands, 
Greifswald, 1921. 


ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Forum of Sulla.—In J.R.S. XII, 1922, pp. 1-31 (4 figs.; 2 plans), a detailed 
discussion of the Roman Forum of the Sullan period is published by Miss EstHErr 
B. vAN Deman. Certain monuments, especially the Rostra, are from their pur- 
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pose attributable to the period of Sulla, while other remains, on the ground of their 
structural relation to remains of the Julian Forum, and because of the type of 
construction they show, are to be assigned to the same date. 

The Laconicum.—Rupo.LpeH HARTMANN argues that the laconicum of the Roman 
Baths is really the room so far called frigidariwm, a round or rectangular chamber 
with niches in the walls and a shallow pool in the floor. (Rém. Mitt. XXXYV, 
1920, pp. 152-169.) 

SCULPTURE 


A New Portrait of Livia.—In J.R.S. XII, 1922, pp. 33-34 (2 pls.; fig.), Percy 
GARDNER identifies as a portrait of Livia a marble head from the Hope Collection, 
recently given to the Ashmolean Museum by Sir Arthur Lea. The identification 
is based on the evidence of coins of Tiberius (22-23 a.p.). Michaelis thought 
the head a portrait of the elder Agrippina. 

The Cardelli Reliefs in Rome.—The results of a very minute examination of the 
two Dionysus reliefs in the Palazzo Cardelli, made by W. AmEtuNne and G. 
RODENWALDT, are published in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 347-3848. The original and 
restored portions are newly noted in great detail and the opinion expressed that the 
reliefs are not from a sarcophagus, that the fourth century date assigned by 
Sieveking is too late, and that they are not beautiful. 

The Arch of Constantine. In Rém. Mitt. XX XV, 1920, pp. 148-151 Karu Len- 
MANN-HARTLEBEN, discusses the provenance, original arrangement, and composi- 
tion of the eight large medallions of the Arch of Constantine. 


PAINTING 


Briseis.—If the bit of landscape in the Pompeian painting of Briseis goes back 
to the original it would be one of the earliest attempts at this kind of painting. 
The manuscript illustrations of the Milan Iliad showing the same motive but with 
variations and expansion argue its existence in their prototype. (G. RopEn- 
WALDT, Rém. Mitt. XX XV, 1920, pp. 19-26.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Greek Taurobolic Inscription from Rome.—The elegiac dedicatory inscription 
of one Eurybia, on an altar found near the Piazza di 8. Pietro and probably be- 
longing to the ancient Phrygianum, which was published by Comparetti and 
Marucchi in Not. Scav. 1922, and again by Fabre in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, is 
reédited, with some changes both in the reading and in the interpretation, by H. J. 
Ross in J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 194-196. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Middle-Italian Bronze Disks.—In Rém. Mitt. XXXV, 1920, pages 1-18 (pl.) 
F. Brun discusses the development, distribution and influence of Oscan-Samnian 
disks used as breast plates on leather armor. 

The Triumphal Route.—In J.R.S. XI, 1921, pp. 25-36 (plan), Ena Makin 
publishes a study of the evidence for the route followed by the triumphal proces- 
sions of the Roman emperors, with particular reference to the Flavian triumph, 
the line of which is shown on the plan accompanying the article. | 

The Cults of Etruria——Miss Lity R. Tayior is author of a monograph on the 
cults of ancient Etruria, similar in arrangement to Mr. Peterson’s Cults of Cam- 
pania. Miss Taylor’s chapters on the local cults are preceded by an introduction 
in which the history of Etruria from prehistoric times is outlined on the basis of 
archaeological and literary evidence. It may be noted that she believes that the 
tombe a fossa were introduced in Etruria by an Italic people, who came into the 
region after the Villanova population, but before the Etruscans. She accepts the 
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Lydian origin of the Etruscans, and shows how they settled on already occupied 
sites and mingled with the native population. Etruria prospered in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., but its commerce received a fatal blow in the defeat at 
Cumae in 474. The relations of Etruria with Rome, and its ultimate absorption 
in the Roman empire are traced. Its cults are discussed in detail under the follow- 
ing heads: Veii and its Territory, Capena and its Territory, Falerii and its Terri- 
tory, Other Settlements of Southeastern Etruria; Caere, its Ports and its Territory; 
Other Settlements in Southwestern Etruria; Tarquinii; Volsinii and its Territory; 
Orvieto; Other Settlements in Central Etruria; Clusium and its Territory; Perusia 
and its Territory; Cortona; Arretium and its Territory; Settlements of North- 
western Etruria; Faesulae, Florentia, and their Territory; Pisae and Luca; Luna. 
(Local Cults in Etruria. By Lity Ross Taynor. (Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome. Vol. II.) Rome, 1923, American Academy in 
Rome. xi, 258 pp.; map. 8vo. $2.50.] 


FRANCE 


_ The Reliefs of the Monument at Saint Remy.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 303-321 (5 figs.), Paut Courssin describes and discusses the warriors 
and the arms represented in the reliefs of the monument of the Julii at Saint Remy 
near Tarascon. Some of the motifs of the scenes of battle are obviously remi- 
niscent of Hellenistic works, but the arms appear to be those actually used by 
Romans and Gauls. The composition of the reliefs determines in great measure 
the designation of individual figures as Gauls or Romans. Certain forms of helmet, 
e.g., that adorned with horns, are distinctively Gallic but the spear and the round 
shield belong to Gauls and Romans alike. The clipeus was apparently no longer 
part of the equipment of the legionary. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The Belgo-Germanic Pillar Monuments.—In Rém. Mitt. XXXV, 1920, pp. 27-64, 
F. DREXEL argues that the Belgo-Germanic pillar monuments developed along the 
Moselle from the Roman cippus with the addition of some foreign architectural 
elements coming in by the way of Marseilles. The same author, 7bid., pp. 82-142 
describes the sculpture of the Igel Pillar, the largest of this class of monuments. 
The realistic scenes of daily tasks, which show a rather brutal conception of life 
and a very snobbish outlook, go back to Roman models originating in painting. 
The mythological scenes contain the usual funerary types, dolphins and sea mon- 
sters, parts of the Dionysus cycle, myths symbolizing immortality and a number 
of Mithraic symbols. 

The Jupiter Column on the Saalburg.—At the November (1918) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, H. DRAGENDORFF discussed, apropos of Quilling’s 
recently published book on the subject, the reliefs on the Jupiter column of Samus 
and Severus at Saalburg. This belongs to the later group of such columns erected 
in Germany and Belgica. It presents close analogies with the more splendid 
column at Mayence and the Nautae Parisiaci (time of Tiberius), and has a certain 
stylistic relation to the earliest of the Neumagen sculptures. These monuments 
all show a mingling of Roman with Gallo-Germanic art. (Arch. Anz. 1918, 
cols. 144-145.) 

Roman Gravestones in Noricum and Pannonia.—The Austrian Archaeological 
Institute has published a monograph by ARNoLD ScuoBeR on Roman gravestones 
in Noricum and Pannonia. The author discusses the historic and epigraphic 
criteria by which the monuments are to be dated under these captions: the history 
of the legionary garrisons; nomenclature; form of the inscription; type of lettering. 
He then gives a descriptive catalogue of 356 monuments, classified according to 
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form and ornament. The majority are stelae, representing several types: (1) 
stelae without sculptured figures; (2) stelae in which the inscriptional field still 
predominates, but which show subordinate representation of figures; (3) stelae in 
which the figures are of equal importance with the inscriptions, and which also 
show subordinate representations; (4) stelae on which the figures are the chief 
element of the design; (5) separately worked niches with portraits; (6) a separately 
worked pediment; (7) separately worked acroteria. A number of monuments in 
the form of altars and a series of monuments in the shape of circular medallions are 
also described. The catalogue is followed by a general discussion of the forms and 
decorations of the stones, and a chapter on the origins of the forms and of the 
sculptural motives in question, and the relation of the monuments to those of 
neighboring countries and to those of the orient. The final chapter summarizes 
Mr. Schober’s conclusions as affecting the history of types and the criticism of 
style. Not only are the forms of these monuments derived from Upper Italy, 
where the legions which garrisoned Noricum and Pannonia were recruited; but 
even those decorative elements which were Eastern in origin were transmitted to 
these provinces through Rome. ‘But the richer design of the front of the stele 
in Pannonia, by means of inserted friezes or intermediary panels, the separate 
circular medallion in Noricum, the preference for certain decorative types, and the 
development of the Noric fillet-ornament, constitute independent traits which 
lend a characteristic stamp to the Noric-Pannonian provinces in the sphere of 
Roman provincial art. [Die rémischen Grabsteine von Noricum und Pannonien. 
Von ARNoLD Scuoper. (Sonderschriften des Osterreichischen Archdologischen 
Instituts in Wien, Bd. X.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 235 pp.; 216 figs. 4to.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Hadrian’s Wall.—In J.R.S. XI, 1921, pp. 37-66, R. G. CoLLINawoop reviews 
the problem of the Roman Wall in England. A brief description of the wall as it 
exists 1s followed by a résumé of the ancient literary evidence on the Wall, and by a 
discussion of references to it in mediaeval writings, particularly in the works of 
Gildas, Bede, and Nennius. The period of ‘‘surface inspection of the wall”’ began 
with Camden in 1599. The phase of more or less unscientific excavation is dated 
from 1840 to 1890, and the period of scientific excavation from then to the present 
day. On the sequence of the several works connected with the Wall, Mr. Colling- 
wood states these conclusions: ‘‘(1) small forts, with Vallum, probably planned 
and executed on a single design; (2) enlargement of certain forts; (3) building of the 
Wall, entailing in it breaching of the Vallum as a preparatory measure F 
The whole structure falls pe a guite short period of time, in all probably por 
more than six or seven years.’ The Turf wall is still unexplained, and remains 
“the skeleton at the feast.” 

The Antonine Wall.—In J.R.S. XI, 1921, pp. 1-24 (4 pls.), G. MacponaLp 
subjects to renewed scrutiny the inscriptions relating to the history of the Antonine 
Wall in Scotland, and arrives at conclusions regarding the projected and the actual 
division of labor in the construction among the Second, the Sixth and the Ninth 
Legions. 

The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region.—Dr. Cyrrit Fox has _ pub- 
lished a very thorough study of the ancient remains in the district about Cam- 
bridge. After an introductory chapter on the Neolithic Age, he discusses in 
detail the Bronze, Early Iron, Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, the settlements, 
antiquities, etc. Five maps in color accompany the work. [The Archaeology 
of the Cambridge Region. By Cyrit Fox, Cambridge, 1923, University Press. 
xxv, 360 pp.; 37 pls.; 14 maps. 8vo.] 

The Historical Monuments of Essex.—The English Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments has published the fourth and concluding volume of its 
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inventory of the monuments of Essex. This volume is devoted to architecture 
and objects of local art in Southeast Essex. The arrangement is the same as in 
earlier volumes: an introduction which calls attention to the objects of special 
interest in the district is followed by a detailed inventory of each parish, listing 
and describing its prehistoric, Roman, mediaeval, and later monuments. This 
part of Essex has few earthworks. The only important Roman structure is a fort 
at Bradwell-juxta-Mare. There are no ecclesiastical buildings of the first order; 
but the church of St. Peter on the Wall, at Bradwell, is of unique interest: it was 
built by St. Cedd in 654 a.p. Parts of the church at Great Stambridge are of 
pre-Conquest date. The region is richer than other parts of Essex in churches of 
the thirteenth century. Seventy-five pre-Reformation churches are recorded. 
The present volume also includes a general survey of the monuments of Essex, by 
A. W. CuiarHam (pp. xv—xxxvi); a table of masons’ marks which appear in the 
county; a plate of profiles of mouldings; a list of addenda and corrigenda to Vols. 
I-III; a glossary; and a general index to the four volumes (pp. 198-317). [Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments of Essex. Vol. IV. London, 1923, H. M. Stationery Office, Kings- 
way, W.C. 2. xlviii, 317 pp.; numerous plates and plans; map. 4to. 25 s.] 


1 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


A Description of Djemila—In Le Musée Belge, XXVII, 1923, pp. 113-121 
(5 figs.; 2 plans), Ren& Caanar gives a concise account of the remains of Djemila 
(ancient Cuicul) and sketches the history of this Roman colony on the site of 
an ancient Berber centre. 

A Floor Mosaic.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 333-361 (pl.; 21 figs.), 8. AURIGEMMA 
publishes the large floor mosaic recently found in a Roman villa at Dar Buk 
Amméra near Zliten. It is now in the museum at Tripoli (see A.J.A. XXVI, 
1922, p. 115.). 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre.—In Paldstinajahrbuch d. Deutsch. Ev. 
Instituts, XVI, 1920, pp. 11-31, (6 figs.) D. G. Daman describes a difficult and 
elaborate investigation of the cleft in the rock of ‘‘Golgotha,”’ of the upper surface 
and height of the rock, and of the space back of the rock. Many erroneous as- 
sertions and assumptions of others are corrected, without however, completely 
clearing up the subject. He also investigates the models of the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which hitherto have been ignored, but which yield important informa- 
tion in regard to the original form of the building. 

Armenian and European Art.—At the November (1921) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, Professor Strzygowski of Vienna showed views of early 
Armenian churches with domed roof resting on a square base, and discussed the 
probability that when this type of building appeared in southern and western 
Europe, as in the Minerva Medica temple, the tomb of Theodoric, the church of 
_ San Lorenzo at Milan, and 8. Germain des Prés, 806, it was not connected with the 
Hellenic-Roman tradition but introduced from Armenia. He assigned a like 
origin to the arcaded frieze and the cubical capital of Romanesque architecture, 
to the high crosses of Northumbria, to certain features in early German and 
Carolingian manuscripts and in Gothic ornament, and to the ground plan of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, here touching on the assumed visit of Leonardo to Armenia. 
He also discussed the origin of Armenian church architecture from the common 
Iranian house type and the possibility of pursuing the research back to an ultimate 
Aryan prototype. In the discussion which followed, C. Schuchhardt spoke in 
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favor of a south-European origin for the square house type and.H. Dragendorff 
for a north-European, possiblkyindependent-of the Asiatic use. (Arch. Anz. 1921, 
cols. 355-356.) 

Ecclesiastical Furniture in Croat-Slavonian Churches.—In. Narodna Starina, 
No. 38 (no date) pp. 244-254 (19 figs.), Gsuro Szaso discusses suecessive forms of 
monstrances and censers used in Croat-Slavonian churches. In the north they 
reflect the influence of northern Europe; while the Italian influence is predominant 
in the south. 

Compostela, Bari, and Romanesque Architecture.—A solution of one of the 
problems of influence and derivation in Romanesque architecture is offered by 
A. Kinq@stey Porter in Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 7-21 (6 figs.). Two great pil- 
grimage churches, St. Nicholas at Bari and St. James at Compostela are shown to 
have exerted influences that defy all geographical boundaries. Neither church 
was entirely original in character: St. Nicholas was compounded of Lombard, 
Norman, and local elements; Santiago derived much from France—possibly from 
St. Etienne of Nevers—and combining this with native features, developed a new 
type. Then both St. Nicholas and St. James gave back to the regions from which 
they had borrowed, as well as to other regions, the new creations which they had 
evolved. For these reasons one cannot conceive of influences in the Romanesque 
period as flowing in a single direction. They frequently flow back as well as forth. 

Bari, Modena, and St.-Gilles.—How important it is in any study of the chro- 
nology of mediaeval sculpture to take into account the dated monuments we have 
is shown by A. K. Porter in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 58-67 (2 pls.). The 
episcopal throne at Bari is definitely dated by documentary evidence in 1098. 
The close analogy to this of the architrave of the Porta dei Leoni in the basilica of 
Bari proves that the architrave is preserved from the earlier church and must 
date about the same time as the throne. Going further afield one finds the same 
analogies in the archivolt of a doorway of the cathedral of Modena, thus proving 
the incorrectness of the date 1160, which French archaeology has assigned to the 
archivolt, and indicating the close relationship between Lombard and Apulian 
sculpture. Similar results are obtained by comparing the Bari sculpture with the 
tomb of 8. Alberto at Pontida, the sculptures of Guglielmo at Modena, the sculp- 
tures of the facade at Cremona, and the frieze of St.-Gilles. The analogy of this 
last work with the Bari sculptures and those of the archivolt of Monopoli in 
Apulia, which are by the same hand, is so close as to lead to the conclusion that 
the sculptor of the Bari throne and the Monopoli archivolt was a collaborator in 
the frieze of St.-Gilles. It is impossible, then, to date the St.-Gilles frieze about 
1180, as has been done when internal evidence has been wholly relied upon. 

The Romanesque Signs of the Zodiac.——The sudden appearance of the 
signs of the zodiac as a prominent part of church decoration in the twelfth 
century has hitherto been unexplained. In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 55-57 
(4 pls.), P. C. Nyx investigates the origin of this decoration and finds that though 
the subject occurs in early manuscript illumination that is not the source of the 
sculptural decorations in question; rather, it is to be found in the Mithraic mon- 
uments of the Roman period. Mithraic remains were abundant in the Middle 
Ages and the signs of the zodiac often formed an important part of their symbolic | 
relief decoration. It is not surprising, then, that wherever the Mithraea are 
found, there the Romanesque sculptor used the signs. 


ITALY 


The Master of the Olive Madonna.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 45-54 (10 
figs.), E. T. DEWa xp, starting from the Madonna in §. Pietro Olive, Siena, and 
six panels closely related to it, attributes to the Master of the Olive Madonna, the 
most interesting follower of Pietro Lorenzetti, a series of important panels. 
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Among them is a part of the group (e.g., the Fogg Nativity) that Berenson at- 
tributed to Ugolino Lorenzetti. 

Miniatures by Giovanni di Paolo.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 269-303 (pl.; 24 
figs.), L. Damt publishes some illuminated pages by Giovanni di Paolo in a manu- 
script in the Biblioteca Comunale, Siena. This manuscript and some illustrations 
of the Divine Comedy in the collection of H. Yates Thompson are all that remain to 
show us Giovanni’s work in illumination, the branch of painting where he showed 
himself at his best, for he is never so good in his large paintings as in his small ones. 
The delightful landscapes in the Siena manuscript lead Damr to a discussion of the 
development of Sienese landscape painting, of which Ambrogio Lorenzetti is the 
strongest early representative, and of the influence of Ambrogio upon landscape 
painting in Siena and elsewhere. 

Giuliano Fiorentino.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 337-346 (10 figs.), A. L. Mayer 
makes a study of the twelve alabaster reliefs on the choir screen in the cathedral 
of Valenzia, which were done by Giuliano Fiorentino in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century. He shows that the relationships which people have thought to 
see between this work and Ghiberti’s Baptistry doors are largely imaginary, that 
Giuliano lacks the classical serenity and beauty of types that one finds in Ghiberti’s 
work, that the types of the former are marked rather by a Gothic naturalism. 
In spite of his name, Giuliano’s work shows closer Sienese connections than Floren- 
tine. The pictorial character of his reliefs is largely derived from miniature work 
and is northern in spirit. It is suggested that he may even have known some of 
the Burgundian art of the school of Sluter, of which there were examples in Spain. 

Tino di Camaino.—In Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 275-306 (14 figs.), W. R. 
VALENTINER concludes after a careful investigation of the art of Tino di Camaino 
that he is the leading sculptor of the first half of the fourteenth century. His 
early work shows the influence of Giovanni Pisano, but he later evolved an in- 
dividual style, a more simple, less confused composition and a figure of simple 
outline and cubic conception. A number of new attributions are here made to 
him, and there is appended a complete list of the works which the author is sure 
belong to him. Among these the finest single relief belongs to Mr. Henry Gold- 
man, New York. It is a votive relief of the Queen Sanzia, showing the Madonna 
enthroned. Another relief, representing the Madonna and two Saints, has re- 
cently been acquired by the Detroit Art Institute. And a Madonna statue is in 
the collection of Mr. G. Blumenthal, New York. 

Pisan Painters of the Fourteenth Century.—After Giunta Pisano in the middle 
of the thirteenth century Pisan painting, along with Pisan political power, lost its 
independent vitality. In L’ Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 338-43 and 72-85 (25 figs.), 
kK. Lavaenino finds that the Pisan painters of the fourteenth century fall into two 
groups, the first composed of those dependent upon Sienese artists, particularly 
the Lorenzetti. This group includes, among the artists whose names can be 
ascertained, Giovanni de Nicola, Cecco di Pietro, Jacopo di Michele, and Getto 
di Jacopo. The second group is made up of painters who mixed Florentine and 
Sienese characteristics. Among these artists are Bernardo Nello and Turino 
Vanni. Most of the examples studied are in the Museo Civico at Pisa, where one 
finds a remarkable collection of local art. : 

The Castle of Monselice.—The picturesque, but much damaged, castle of 
Monselice, on the road between Bologna and Venice, is described by A. CALLEGAR 
in Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 155-172 (12 figs.). The oldest part, composed of a keep 
enclosed by walls and towers, was probably erected by Frederick II of Suabia in 
1239. Lower down the hill is a group of buildings known as “Casa Marcello.” 
The oldest part of this dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. It was 
probably a palace of the lords of the little nearby town of Este. The present 
aspect of the palace is largely due to restorations of various dates. One of the 
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finest details now to be seen is a Gothic mantlepiece of the fifteenth century. There 
are also remains of interesting mural decorations. 

A Basilian Monastery.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 529-560 (pl.; 30 figs.), 
P. Orsi describes the architecture, mosaics, paintings, etc., of the monastery of 
Santa Maria del Patire, called Patirion. It is near Rossano in Calabria, and, like 
most of the Basilian monasteries still standing, dates from the Norman period— 
from the twelfth century in this particular case. The dominant note in the 
architecture is Sicilian. The mosaics were probably done by Sicilian masters 
themselves. On the other hand, the marble basins are decorated with a barbarian 
design, apparently by northern artists still under Byzantine influence. 

Messina Goldsmith Work.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 7-22 (18 figs.), E. 
Mavucenri describes the rich treasures of the cathedral of Messina. Most of them 
were saved at the time of the earthquake. They are particularly important for 
tracing the activity of the goldsmiths of Messina, including, as they do, examples 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. 


SPAIN 


The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia.—In his first article on the earliest 
painted panels of Catalonia in Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 85-101 (12 pls.), W.W.S. 
Coox publishes two paintings in the Episcopal museum at Vich, an altar-frontal 
from Montgrony with the legend of St. Martin (Fig. 3) and a fragment of an 
altar-canopy with the Saviour within a mandorla, flanked by angels. Both 
belong to the twelfth century; the former is not only the earliest preserved ex- 
ample of panel painting in the Iberian peninsula but is one of the earliest known 
in western Europe. The relationships of the paintings to French and English 
work are discussed at length; particularly in the field of illumination close 
parallels are found. 
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Cistercian Monasteries.—In his fourth ‘article on mediaeval monasteries of the 
province of Valladolid F. AnT6n, in B. Soc. Esp. XX XI, Laeoypp.9/=122 (2 pls.; 
fig.), traces the history and describes the remains of the monastery of Santa Maria 
de Matallana. Ruins of the thirteenth century church are all that remain of the 
old monastery. But these ruins form an imposing mass, with the heaps of stone 
and the rows of broken pillars (each formed originally of twenty columns) marking 
the three naves. The plan of the church and many of its details show close 
relationship with the Huelgas of Burgos. Not the least interesting are the huge 
sculptured sarcophagi left in the remains of the church. These belong in a large 
way to the interesting group of Castellano-Leonese tombs. But they form a closer 
group in themselves, all dating from the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth century and all obviously inspired by a single model and made by one 
atelier. In his fifth article (<bid., pp. 177-200; 5 pls.; 2 figs.) the same author 
writes a historical sketch of the monastery of Santa Maria de Palazuelos and 
describes its church and the sarcophagi preserved in the church. The Romanesque 
church, which is fairly well preserved, has three naves and a polygonal apse ap- 
proximating a semicircle. It shows close relationships in many respects with the 
church of Matallana discussed above and with that of the Huelgas. Like the 
sarcophagi in Matallana, these of Palazuelos belong to the Castellano-Leonese 
eroup. 

The Arab Baths of Saragossa.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 135-138 (4 figs.), 
L. DE LA Fiaurra describes the ancient Arab baths of Saragossa, which are now 
almost entirely subterranean, and reproduces a photograph of the interior and 
drawings of the ground plan and one of the cross-sections. 

Spanish Castles.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 105-109 (17 figs.), L. T. BaLBds 
gives a short general discussion of the vicissitudes of the great castles built by 
Castilian nobles in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and abandoned in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, when the noble families were almost entirely drawn 
away from their rural homes and absorbed in the court life. A list of some of the 
important castles, with some data in regard to their history and a statement of 
their present condition, is accompanied by an appeal for their preservation. 

Some Churches in Galicia.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 55-64 (10 figs.), G. G. 
Kine discusses the style and history of some interesting churches of Galicia: at the 
abbey of Meyra, the convent of Ferreyra, La Junquera de Ambia, 8. Marina de 
Aguas Santas, and §. Julian de Moraine. In each of these one sees Cistercian 
features and the influence of the nearest cathedral. But most significant is the 
presence of oriental elements at Meyra. 

Oriental Features in Spanish Architecture.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 85-92 
(13 figs.), G. G. Kine calls attention to oriental influence visible in mediaeval 
Spanish churches. Among the monuments illustrative of the thesis are San Mig- 
uel de Lino near Oviedo (Asturias), San Juan de las Abadesas (Gerona), and several 
churches of Segovia. 

Mudejar Churches of Calatayud.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 125-134 (28 figs.), 
J. M. L. Lanna describes some Gothic Mudejar churches of Calatayud which are 
interesting not only in themselves, but also by reason of their being inscribed, in 
some cases, with the names of their Moorish architects. Some of them, such as the 
parochial church in Torralba de Ribota, the church of the Virgin in Tobed, and the 
parochial church of Morata de Jiloca are very rich, elegant, and complicated; 
others, such as the parochial church in Cervera de la Canada and Santa Maria in 
Maluenda, are more simple in plan. 

New Data on Hispano-Moresque Ceramics.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
76-80 (2 pls.), J. Prsoan reviews the recent discoveries bearing on the history of 
Hispano-Moresque ceramics. Most important are the finds at Medina Azzara 
and Paterna (near Valencia). The pottery found on the former site is only very 
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fragmentary, but it is important because it can be dated in the tenth century 
through comparison with the decorations of the palace there, and because it is 
evidently the product of local manufacture. At Paterna whole defective vases as 
well as fragments have been found. At both places ceramics of green and man- 
ganese colors were found; and it is suggested that this was, perhaps, the original 
Spanish-Moresque ware, which fell into disfavor on the introduction of the gold 
lustre industry from Egypt or Mesopotamia. 

An Important Spanish Collection.—In B. Soc. Esp. XX XJ, 1923, pp. 163-166 
(2 pls.), a description is given of some representative things in the Institute Val- 
encia de Don Juan, a collection that has been privately assembled and so arranged 
in a house that one feels in it none of the weariness of the usual museum. The 
history of Spain is represented here in art from early times to the seventeenth 
century. There are illuminated manuscripts, textiles, metal work, and ceramics 
of importance, besides examples of painting and sculpture. Of special interest 
is the collection of metallic lustre ceramics. 


FRANCE 


Cluny and Romanesque Sculpture.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 
255-289, C. OuRsEL discusses the réle and place of Cluny in the renaissance of 
sculpture in France in the Romanesque period as portrayed in recent works of 
A. Kingsley Porter, Paul Deschamps, Emile M4le, C. V. Terret, and others. He 
reaches the conclusion that it was from Cluny, not from Moissac, that the renova- 
tion of sculpture was spread abroad in France in the twelfth century, and that 
Cluny received inspiration and even, in some measure, models from the Benedic- 
tine abbeys of Italy. 

Chartres Stained Glass.—A description of the twelfth century stained glass in 
Chartres cathedral is given by M. AuBrrT in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 266-272 
(2 pls.).. This period is represented by only the three high windows over the doors 
of the west facade, but these are almost perfectly preserved. The contrast offered 
by these windows, which were strongly influenced by Suger’s glass at St. Denis . 
(now but fragmentarily preserved), to the thirteenth century glass in Chartres is 
pointed out and the realistic character of the subject treatment in the twelfth 
century examples is emphasized. 

The Masters of the West Facade of Chartres.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 28- 
44 (15 figs.), A. Prrest studies the problem of the various personalities represented 
in the sculpture on the west facade of Chartres. There is, first of all, the head- 
master, to whom the best work is, of course, assigned and whose characteristics 
are echoed more or less distinctly in the remaining parts. The assisting masters 
are here designated by names which show their relations to other monuments. 
Thus, the one whose work is closest to that of the headmaster is called, because 
of the likeness of his work to some of that at St.-Denis, the ‘‘St.-Denis Master of 
Chartres.” To him is assigned, among other things, the pilaster with the in- 
scription ‘‘Rogerus,’”’ which has been accepted as an artist’s signature. It is here 
suggested that the name refers to a legend, and is no signature. The ‘‘ Master of 
the Angels” shows Burgundian features. His work at Chartres is a culmination of 
the Anzy-le-Duc tradition. The ‘‘Master of Etampes” shows by the more 
mature nature of his work at Chartres that he worked here after his experience at 
Etampes. Finally, the fifth important sculptor of the west facade of Chartres is 
called the ‘‘ Little Master of St.-Gilles,’’ because his work presents so many analo- 
gies to that of one of the sculptors of the early part of the frieze at St.-Gilles. 

Carolingian Art in the Abbey of St. Denis.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 67—75 
(13 figs.), A. M. Frrenp uses the text of the Greek manuscript of the works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite as an aid in grouping together the works of the school 
of St. Denis. This manuscript, which had been deposited at the abbey of St. 
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Denis about 835, was translated about 858, so that its influence would be expected 
to begin about the latter date. The effect of its treatise concerning angel-lore and 
its story of the miraculous eclipse at the time of the Crucifixion are seen in such 
representative works as the gold cover of the Ashburnham Jewelled Gospels, now 
in the Morgan Library, a miniature in the Sacramentary of Metz, the ivory book- 
cover in the State Library at Munich, and a carved rock crystal in the British 


- Museum. Around these works others in the same techniques can be grouped and 


likewise assigned to the school of St. Denis. 

The Iconography of the Pentecost.—In EK. MAle’s L’ Art religieux du XITe 
stécle en France the twelfth century French formula of the Pentecost is determined 
on the basis of three representatives, one in the frescoes of Saint-Gilles, Montoire, 
the second in the ‘“ Lectionnaire de Cluny,” and the third on the tympanum of the 
portal of the abbey church of Vézelay. Now, A. Fare, in Gaz. B.-A. VITO 1923; 
pp. 33-42 (6 figs.), shows that none of these examples referred to are representative 
of the Pentecost. The Montoire fresco represents the Holy Spirit, source of 
grace, without reference to the Pentecost; it is the Holy Spirit as third member of 
the Trinity. The miniature of Cluny represents the risen Christ announcing to 
his Apostles the coming of the Comforter. And the portal of Vézelay represents 
the risen Christ giving the mission to the Apostles to carry the gospel to all peoples. 
The twelfth century formula of the Pentecost which MAle describes does not, 
therefore, exist. The Romanesque formula, without the dove, is to be found in 
the Vatican miniature (Ms. Latin 39). 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


A'Lost Picture by Rogier van der Weyden.—In Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 
214-221 (2 pls.), S. Rernacu publishes ten copies of a Deposition which point to a 
lost original by Rogier, painted about 1430. Among them are versions which 
apparently come from the Antwerp School of Quintin Massys; these reveal the 
less severe religious and artistic features of about 1500. 

Diptychs by Rogier van der Weyden.—There are several portraits, obviously 
forming originally the sinister sides of diptychs, which are attributable to van der 
Weyden in his latest period, about 1460. They have almost the same measure- 
ments. For one of them, a portrait of Philippe de Croy, in the Antwerp Museum, 
G. H. pe Loo, in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 53-58 (pl.), publishes what seems 
to be the dexter wing of the diptych, a Madonna and Child in the collection of 
Mrs. Huntington, New York. The two panels correspond in size and general 
treatment, and the sumptuously bound book which the Child holds suggests that 
the donor was probably an eminent book-lover, as was Philippe de Croy. 


GERMANY 


The Sculptural Decoration of the Holy Sepulchre at Gernrode.—A new interest 
is attached to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in the abbey church at Gernrode by 
the results of H. Brmnxen’s study in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 1-25 (16 
figs.). It has previously been considered that the monumental figure sculpture in 
the chapel is a later addition, probably of the late twelfth century. But the present 
author shows that the monumental figure sculpture was a part of the original 
conception, that it forms an integral part of the architectural scheme. It must, 
therefore, belong to the early twelfth century, and is consequently the oldest 
monument on German soil the architecture of which took into account from the 
first a monumental figure sculpture as decoration and required such a decoration 
for its complete expression. 

SWEDEN 

Mediaeval Textiles of Sweden.—In Art Bulletin, VI, 1923, pp. 11-17 (3 pls.; 

fig.), M.S. Dimanp gives a brief account of two Swedish tapestries, one discovered 
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in the church of Overhogdal in 1910, the second discovered in the church of Skog 
in 1912. Both are decorated with a variety of motives, human figures, animals, 
buildings, and geometrical elements. The Overhogdal example seems the more 
archaic and is to be dated in the eleventh century, while the Skog tapestry belongs 
to the twelfth. The subject matter in both cases is apparently to be interpreted 
as Christian, though pagan motives are found in abundance on the earlier one. 
There are relationships with both Persia and Egypt, which are explained by the 
fact that both Sweden and Egypt were in touch with the same Asiatic territory 
whence came the same decorative elements and techniques. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British Primitives——In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 221-229 (2 pls.), M. Con- 
WAy reviews the exhibition of British Primitive Paintings in Burlington House. 
The general effect of this remarkable exhibition is to dissipate the prejudice that 
England produced almost no painting in the Middle Ages and that everything in 
which foreign characteristics appear must be assigned to foreign sources. ‘To be 
sure, not.a great deal that is British remains, but that is due to the great icono- 
clastic and other destructions; and with extant examples brought together, as they 
are in this exhibition, one can see the undeniable English characteristics running 
through all. Examples are shown from four centuries, the twelfth to the fifteenth 
inclusive. 

Flotsam of Later Anglo-Saxon Art.—In his third article on later Anglo- 
Saxon art H. P. MircuHe tu, in Burl. Mag. XLII, 19238, pp. 303-305 (pl.), discusses 
pages from late tenth century and early eleventh century Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts, one of the most fruitful fields of all Romanesque art for originality of sub- 
ject treatment. An ivory carving of the Baptism of Christ, in the collection of 
Martin LeRoy, Paris, is shown by comparison with a page from the Prudentius 
Psychomachia, in the British Museum, to be Anglo-Saxon work of the late tenth 
century instead of Languedoc work of the second half of the twelfth century, as 
previously attributed. In his fourth article, in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 104—- 
117 (3 pls.), the author sums up the characteristics of later Anglo-Saxon art as © 
expressed in manuscript decoration. Pages from the Benedictional of St. Aethel- 
wold, the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, and a Psalter in the British Museum (Cot- 
ton Ms., Tiberius C. VI) are published to illustrate the chief development of later 
Anglo-Saxon art, in the South of England, in its early, middle, and late stages. 
Though outline drawing is prominent in these examples, color also is important. 
Another class of work, in which outline drawing is depended upon exclusively, is 
illustrated by pages from the Caedmon of the Bodleian Library, the Register of 
Newminster, the Psychomachia of Prudentius, etc. The result of the study is to 
show the high quality of Anglo Saxon art of this period, hitherto unappreciated, 
and to indicate that the influence of these artists spread abroad, particularly in 
South German schools. 

The Bayeux Embroidery.—In Art Bulletin, VI, 1923, pp. 3-7 (2 pls.), R.S. 
Loomis studies the origin and date of the famous and much discussed embroidery 
of Bayeux. Documents describing similar work, together with the form of some 
of the inscriptions on the tapestry point to Anglo-Saxon origin, and the Latin 
inscription is explained by the assumption, also based upon literary descriptions 
and one of the scenes on the embroidery, that a clergyman aided the needlewoman 
in the design. The importance given among the figures represented to vassals of 
Bishop Odo suggests a connection of the latter with the textile, and hence a date of 
1077, when Odo dedicated the new cathedral at Bayeux. Further details of 
armor and costume on the embroidery are closely paralleled in the Commentary 
of Beatus on the Apocalypse, executed between 1028 and 1072. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Ancient Triumph in the Renaissance.—At the Winckelmannsfest (1918) 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society, W. Weisbach discussed the revival of the 
ancient idea of the triumph in the time of. the Renaissance, after all such forms of 
personal glorification as distinct from religious ceremonies had long been discour- 
aged by the mediaeval church. Beginning about the middle of the fifteenth 
century with pageants in the costume of the time, processions of every sort became 
the rage in Italy, even giving rise to a special form of dramatic composition known 
as trionfi. The artistic reflection of the fashion is seen in the sketch-book of 
Giuliano da Sangallo in the Vatican and in Mantegna’s cycle of the Triumphs of 
Caesar, in which the artist treats the heroic subject in an heroic manner without 
losing the flavor of his own time. In the sixteenth century, with closer study of 
literary sources and more exact imitation of sculptured monuments such as the 
Arch of Titus, the displays became more intensely classical and archaistic and lost 
their freshness and originality, but the idea of the procession as a form of secular 
celebration had become firmly rooted in the popular mind. (Arch. Anz. 1918, 
cols. 145-147.) 

Golden Fleece Portraits.—A contribution to the iconography of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece is made by A. van pr Pur in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 297-303 
(2 pls.). In anumber of fifteenth and sixteenth century portraits of men wearing 
the insignia of the Golden Fleece the subjects are identified, though in most cases 
the artists remain unknown. 

The Altman Collection.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 179-198 (10 figs.), F. 
Monop writes the first of his series of articles on the Altman collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum, giving the history of the making of this remarkable col- 
lection and describing the paintings in it. 


ITALY 


Gerolamo da Cremona.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 385-404 and 461-478 (2 pls.; 
43 figs.), M. Sani writes of Gerolamo da Cremona as miniaturist and painter. 
It is in the former réle that we value him most. As such he was able to continue 
Gothic miniature into the full Renaissance. Educated in the school of Mantegna, 
and coming into contact with Liberale in Siena, he gave a large form to his figures 
and animated them with a new dramatic fervor that sometimes amounts to vio- 


lence. His compositions have an aristocratic dignity, and he displays an ability 


to represent beautiful landscapes with great distances that relates his work to the 
best French miniatures such as the T’rés riches Heures of the Duke of Berry. 
Gerolamo’s miniatures are here arranged for the first time in chronological order. 
The study of the miniatures opens the way for attributing to Gerolamo a num- 
ber of paintings, among them, decorations in the sala dei Paramenti, Palazzo 
Venezia, Rome. Besides feeling the influence of other artists himself, Gerolamo 
exercised, through both his miniatures and paintings, influence upon others, 
particularly Sienese and Umbrian artists. A good example of the latter group is 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, who, in his most interesting period of development, shows 
Gerolamo’s influence. 

Lattanzio da Rimini.—In his first article on the Little Masters of Venice, G. 
Fiocco, in Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 363-370 (7 figs.), discusses the work of the 
modest but competent painter, Lattanzio da Rimini. A Madonna and Child in 
the Castle at Berlin belongs to his student days, when he even signs himself Alunno ; 
it is a faithful copy of a Madonna by his master, Giovanni Bellini. Later Lat- 
tanzio, though not growing more original, became more diverse in his eclecticism, 
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and we see often the influence of several artists, such as Cima, Carpaccio, and 
Bellini in one picture. 

Evangelista Aquilii—In Boll. Arte, IJ, 1923, pp. 371-374 (2 figs.), U. Gnout 
publishes some paintings in churches in Collescipoli by Evangelista Aquili of the 
old Roman Aquili family of painters. The paintings have very little originality 
or interest in themselves, being but spiritless reflections of Umbrian art, but they 
at least serve to show to what state the native painting of Rome had arrived before 
the coming of Raphael and Michelangelo. 

The Cisterna Cloister.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 23-37 (18 figs.), L. Resprgui 
describes the present state of the Dominican cloister della Cisterna now walled up 
in the building of the Ministero delle Poste, Rome. Only parts of the columns and 
arches can be seen in the walls of two sides of the garden. This was one of the two 
cloisters in the old convent of Minerva and was built at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The travertine capitals, Corinthian. in style, are simple and elegant. 
The marble bases are Attic and probably come from antique monuments. A 
program is here outlined for the restoration of the cloister, which it is hoped will be 
undertaken soon. 

Drawings by Palma Vecchio.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 168-173 (2 
pls.), D. v. HADELN adds to our meagre knowledge of Venetian drawings by ascrib- 
ing four to Palma Vecchio, a pen drawing of a Sacra Conversazione in the British 
Museum, a group of the Madonna and Saints in the same technique in the Teylor 
Museum, Haarlem, a red-chalk drawing of the Madonna and Child belonging to 
Mr. H. Oppenheimer, and a black-chalk drawing of a woman’s head in the Louvre. 

Cassone Pictures in America.—In Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 231-2438 
(8 figs.), P. ScouBriING describes several cassone panels in American collections 
which are decorated with ancient tales. Two of these, which are by Matteo di 
Giovanni, in the Henry E. Huntington collection, New York, and have been dis- 
cussed by F.-J. Mather in an earlier number of the same magazine, are here in- 
terpreted as representations of Plutarch’s story of Stratonice. The panel by . 
Carpaccio in the Johnson collection, Philadelphia, is interpreted as a representation 
of the story of Phaethon. Two tablets in the Jarves collection relate the story of 
Aeneas and Dido. Three panels in the Kestner Museum, Hannover, are decorated 
with this story by the same master, who for this reason is called by the present 
writer the ‘“ Dido-Master,”’ active in Florence about 1445. The story of Jason is 
found on two beautiful panels in the Metropolitan Museum. Their author was 
apparently a pupil of Pesellino. In his second article (¢bid. XI, 1923, pp. 
314-322; 2 pls.) the author describes some cassone panels in America which derive 
their subject matter from early Roman history and legend and a few which repre- 
sent contemporary art. Of the former, a panel in the Johnson collection represents 
an episode in the story of the Sabine women. Scenes from the story of Lucrece 
are to be found on panels in the Metropolitan Museum, Mrs. Gardner’s collection, 
and the Johnson collection. Of contemporary life in Florence, an example is 
shown in a tournament scene on a panel in the Jarves collection and in a number of 
disks celebrating the births of children, in the Metropolitan Museum and else- 
where. Two particularly interesting panels in the Johnson collection relate the 
Decameron story of Nostagio. 

Antonio Veneziano.—Some time ago R. Orrner extended the list of Antonio 
Veneziano’s accepted works beyond the Camposanto frescoes, when he added a 
Madonna in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Now, through analogies to that 
Madonna and to the Camposanto frescoes, he attributes five more panels to this 
artist (in Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 217-228; 8 figs.). The earliest of these is 
probably the Coronation of the Virgin in the collection of Mr. Arthur Acton, 
Florence. More mature work seems to characterize the panel of the Madonna and 
Angels, in the Kestner Museum, Hannover, and the half figure of St. James, in the 
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University Gallery, Géttingen. Finally, two panels of the half-length figures of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, in the collection by Mr. Charles Loeser, Florence, are in style 
and composition so closely related to the panel of the Boston Madonna as to sug- 
gest that they originally belonged to the same polyptych. 

The Manuscript of the Six Masses.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 133-153 (pl.; 
11 figs.), I. Grorer discusses one of the gems of the Chigi library, the so-called 
“Codice di Pio II,” which, however, never belonged to this pope. The manuscript 
contains five large allegorical miniatures on a purple ground and five others deco- 
rated with scenes from the life of Christ. The painting is the work of two Sienese 
miniaturists of the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 
One of the characters represented in the miniatures is here identified as Alfonso 
D’ Aragona. 

A Milanese Shield.—In Art in America, XII, 1923, pp. 40-46 (pl.) H. I. Grt- 
CHRIST attributes a beautifully engraved shield in the Cleveland museum to 
Geronimo Spacini, the seventeenth century Milanese armorer whose signature 
appears upon a, similar shield in the Wallace collection, Hertford House. 

Ascriptions to Antonello da Messina.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 3-44 and 99-120 
(44 figs.), B. Bermenson publishes a mutilated fresco of St. Sebastian in the mu- 
seum at Verona (Fig. 4), which he ascribes to Antonello da Messina and dates 
about 1476. On the other hand, he rejects the recent attribution to this artist of 
a Madonna with the Child and Infant St. John. The rejection is based not only 
on stylistic grounds, but also on iconographic grounds, particularly with respect to 
the motive of Christ blessing the Infant St. John. A detailed study of this motive 
proves that Antonello’s death antedates its origin by some twenty years. The 
picture in question could not have been painted before the first decade of the 
sixteenth century. It is by a North Italian painter dependent upon the style of 
Bellini. : 

A Terra-Cotta Bust by Verrocchio.—A painted terra-cotta bust of a young man, 
hitherto practically unknown to scholars, is reproduced in color by F. R. Marvin 
in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 3-4 (2 pls.). The beautiful quality of the work 
ascribes it quite certainly to Verrocchio. The painting, too, which, since the 
cleaning away of the eighteenth century overpainting, appears in a remarkably 
good state of preservation, was probably done by Verrocchio. It is so applied as 
to supplement and bring out the modelling, particularly of the face. The youth 
represented is clearly a member of the Medici family; possibly it is Giovanni 
Medici; but that is not at all certain. 

Two Followers of Signorelli.—In L’ Arte, XX VI, 1923, pp. 67-71 (8 figs.), M. 
Saumi builds up from several paintings a characterization of the style of two early 
sixteenth century painters working in the manner of Signorelli. The first, Gio- 
vanni Battista, has signed an altarpiece in San Gerolamo, Citt& di Castello. 
Documents record two painters named Battista working in Citté di Castello in 
1530. Presumably the altarpiece, which shows many immature features, is the 
youthful work of one of these two. Two painted standards in the Pinacoteca 
Comunale of this town are apparently by the same master, though they are un- 
signed. The second painter here discussed, P. P. Baldinacci, betrays his mediocre 
imitation of Signorelli in a painted standard in S. Croce at Gubbio. ~ The standard 
is documentarily assigned to this artist, though it has been attributed to Bernar- 
dino di Nanni dell’ Eugenia by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who were unfamiliar with 
the documents. <A painting of the Virgin with the child and Saints, in the Pina- 
coteca Comunale of Citta di Castello shows the peculiarities of Baldinacci. 

Bartolommeo Ammannati.—In L’ Arte, X XVI, 1923, pp. 49-66 (17 figs.), L. 
Bragi discusses the career of the architect Ammannati. After working with 
Sansovino in Venice, he entered the service of Julius III in Rome. His first work 
was on the tomb of Cardinal Antonio Del Monte in San Pietro in Montorio, where 
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FIGURE 4.—SAINT SEBASTIAN: VERONA. 


he executed the design of Vasari and showed the influence which Sansovino had 
had upon him. In his connection with the work on the Villa Giulia Ammannati 
came into contact with Vignola, who was directing the whole undertaking, and 
in most of his designs thereafter showed his influence. This influence was so 
strong that the restorations on the “ Palazzo di Firenze,’’ in the Campo Marzio, 
which Ammannati undertook immediately after his work on the Villa Giulia, have 
been taken for the work of Vignola. In Florence our artist was employed on the 
Pitti Palace and on other city palaces and country villas. Drawings in a manu- 
script in the Riccardi Library help in determining Ammannati’s authorship of 
some work and in analyzing his style. He is always more rigid and more uniform 
in his work than is Vignola, who influenced him so strongly. The merit of his 
designs does not le in richness and originality, but in just proportions and the 
harmonious coordination of the elements. 
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Catena.—In Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 239-246 (3 pls.), H. C. Baker analyzes 
the dated works by Catena, gleaning from this study sufficient knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the master from 1500 on to make possible a definite verdict as to 
certain paintings that have long been considered the work of Catena in spite of 
their evident superiority to the rest of his work. The most important result 
obtained is the demonstration that three canvases in the National Gallery, the 
portrait of a youth, St. Jerome in his study, and the great painting of a Knight. 
Adoring the Virgin and Child, can find no place among the works of Catena. 
The problem of their real authorship is not entered into here. 

Giorgione Problems.—In his second article on the subject in Burl. Mag. XLII, 
1923, pp. 230-239 (2 pls.), C. Hotmxrs works out a new distribution of paintings 
(particularly, of important ones in the National Gallery) among contemporaries 
and pupils of Giorgione. Of special interest is the series attributed to Palma 
Vecchio, including the Warrior Adoring the Infant Christ, which has usually been 
considered the work of Catena. Other paintings are assigned to Bonifazio, 
another contemporary of Giorgione, who was influenced by that master. The 
important thing in solving the puzzles connected with these Venetian artists of the 
- transition from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century comes out in a study of the 
so-called Gaston de Foix, of the National Gallery, here considered as a study by 
Giorgione for the S. Liberale of the Castelfranco altarpiece. This demonstrates 
the new technique introduced by Giorgione, one dependent wholly upon oil and, 
therefore, freer than the old Bellinesque technique, built upon tempera outline. 
Recognition of the influence of the new technique upon followers and contempo- 
raries of Giorgione helps in classifying their work. 

Parmigianino.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 208-231 and 304-827 (32 figs.), M. 
TrnTI interprets the art of Parmigianino, recognizing in this painter the supreme 
flower of that exquisite Emilian-Ferrarese culture, which culminated in Isabella 
d’Este. A study is made of the indebtedness of Parmigianino’s style to his con- 
temporary artistic surroundings at Parma and Rome and of the influence which the 
gracefulness of his style had not only upon Italian painting in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but also upon French painting until the time of Fragonard 
and Boucher. 

Medicean Arithmetic.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 45-61 (pl.; 10 figs.), G. Braat 
publishes and explains some of the pages from a manuscript on arithmetic in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana. Letters tell us of a good many books that were used in 
the education of the children of Lorenzo the Magnificent. But this is the only 
one of these that is now to be found in the Medicean Library. We may well 
regret their loss if the others were as interesting as this. The multiplication tables 
are enclosed in architectural designs, and all the problems are illustrated with 
delightful illuminations (Fig. 5). 

Drawings by Pontormo.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 65-66 (3 figs.), F. M. 
CLAPP recognizes in two drawings, one in the Louvre, the other in the Uffizi, pre- 
liminary studies for Pontormo’s painting of the Halberdier in the collection of 
C. C. Stillman, New York. 

The Estense Eros.—Among the objects returned from Austria to Italy by the 
1920 treaty is a little bronze Eros, which comes back to its home, Modena. It has 
been attributed to the school of Donatello and even to Donatello himself, and the 
motive has been interpreted as Eros bending his bow. In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 
433-457 (19 figs.), A. CouasanTI! brings into the study of this statuette another in 
the National Museum at Naples. He shows that both are copies of the same 
original, which must have been a Roman marble, which, in turn, copied a Greek 
bronze, probably of the fourth century B.c. The motive cannot be definitely 
interpreted, but at least it is certain that it is not the bending of the bow. Both 
copies are clearly by the same artist, and that artist is not Donatello. The charm- 
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ing action of the figure suggests an original artist, but details of execution betray 
the hand of a copyist. This disparity is explained by the fact that the model 
was probably a damaged piece and the copyist had to depend somewhat on his 
own resources for details. He is here identified as Pier Jacopo Bonacolsi, called the 
antique, a Mantuan medalist and sculptor, in the service of the Gonzaga. He 
copied many classical sculptures and restored others. 

_Tintoretto Originals and Replicas.—After the general observation that Tin- 
toretto, driven by a great thirst for artistic creation, painted most of his enormous 
output with his own hands, D. v. HapE3n, in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 286- 
293 (4 pls.), instances a few cases in which replicas came from the master’s studio. 
In these instances the original can quite easily be distinguished from the replica 
by the superiority of composition and painting in the former. The replicas were 
largely left to assistants. 
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Aesthetics of Leonardo and Michelangelo.—From a combined view of their 
writings and art L. Venturi, in Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 43-52 (3 figs.), shows 
Leonardo, above passion and emotion, cared most of all for the general expression 
which could be obtained by a gradation of shadows, avoiding all sharp contours 
and all bold relief, while Michelangelo, suffering intensely and struggling with 
passions, felt the need of defining everything clearly. This explains the pictorial 
quality of Leonardo’s work as opposed to the sculpturesque quality of Michel- 
angelo’s. 

The Realism of Leonardo da Vinci.—In his study of Leonardo’s realism R. 
SCHNEIDER, in Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 135-154 (12 figs.) finds that the examples 
of this realism are not to be sought in the paintings which have come down to us 
but in the drawings, which Leonardo made for himself. The great variety of 
realistic studies made in these drawings is here discussed. 

Leonardo as Sculptor.—The growing interest in Leonardo’s activity in sculpture 
has added several ascriptions to him, among them the stucco relief of the Madonna 
owned by Mr. G. B. Dibblee, London. This ascription has been championed 
by T. Cook in a handsome book and by A. Venturi in an article in L’ Arte, 1922. 
In Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 67-69 (pl.), E. Macuaaan gives his reasons for 
not accepting this attribution. He considers the relief the work of an unidentified 
sculptor working under the influence of Verrocchio. 

Italian Portraits of the Quattrocento.—In Art in America, XII, 1923, pp. 3-13 
(6 figs.), W. Bonz traces briefly the development and decline of portrait art in 
fifteenth century Italy. Most of the illustrations cited are in American collec- 
tions, and some important attributions are incidental to the study. 


SPAIN 


_ Paintings by El Greco.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 30-34 (6 figs.) 
M. C. has a short article on the paintings of El Greco in the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. The Assumption of the Virgin belongs to the permanent collection of the 
Institute, and the Gray collection includes a painting of St. Martin sharing his 
cloak, a picture of St. Francis, an Annunciation, and a Parting of Christ and the 
Virgin. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Self-Portraits by Ferdinand Bol.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 153-154 
(3 pls.), J. H. J. Mevuaarr makes additions to Dr. Bredius’ list of self-portraits by 
Ferdinand Bol. 

Maes.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 16-22 (2 pls.), W. R. VALENTINER 
ascribes some drawings, formerly attributed to Rembrandt, to Nicolas Maes. 
These drawings, done with pen and black chalk blended with red chalk and wash, 
are in the British Museum, the National Gallery, in the collection of the Earl of 
Dalhousie, and in collections at Dresden. Mr. Valentiner says that, although the 
types are Rembrandtesque, the ‘‘short, squat figures” and the ‘‘heavy quality of 
line” are characteristic of Maes, and that, furthermore, the frequent clumsiness 
of this heavy line and the occasional faulty drawing of the figures is ‘hardly 
thinkable in Rembrandt.” - 

A Lost Lucas van Leyden.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 124-129 (pl.), 
L. Demonts publishes a painting of a Woman Reading her Fortune by Cards, 
owned by M. Luzarche d’Azay, department of Indre, France. It is evidently a 
copy of a lost painting by Lucas van Leyden, one which, to judge by the copy, 
must have been done in the master’s early youth. 

Pieter Brueghel’s ‘‘Fall of Icarus.”,—In Art Studies I, 1923, pp. 22-27 
(pl.), A. E. Bye writes an appreciative essay on the art of Pieter Brueghel, 
showing that the ‘Fall of Icarus,’ in the Brussels museum, is, with its superb 
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landscape and marine view, the most characteristic work we have by the artist. 
Brueghel had many predecessors in landscape painting, but he kept closer to 
nature than these predecessors, so that in some of. his work, as in the painting here 
illustrated, he showed himself a luminist—the first luminist—the forerunner of 
Claude and of Turner. 

Rembrandt’s Old Woman Cutting her Nails.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 
16-17, B. B (urRRovGuHSs) disputes the validity of a recent criticism of the picture 
of the Old Woman Cutting her Nails in the Altman collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The crackle of the picture shows in how few and unimportant parts 
there has been any repainting. The piecing of the canvas to which Dr. Van Dyke 
refers as a patch antedates the picture. The signature and date on the canvas are 
to be regarded as authentic. 


GERMANY 


Hans Weiditz and Hans Frank.—In spite of the great difference in the early 
sixteenth century, between the art of Augsburg and that of Strassburg, the former 
partaking of the Renaissance in character, the latter still remaining Gothic, a 
combination of the two appears in the work of the Augsburg engraver, Hans 
Weiditz, as interpreted by M. Griinwatp in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 26-36 
(8 figs.). This combination is to be explained by the fact that, though all the 
work we know by Weiditz was done after he settled at Augsburg, his formative 
years were spent in Strassburg. It is Hans Frank who, among Strassburg artists, 
seems to have exercised special influence upon him. Weiditz was the more gifted 
artist of the two, but in many details, particularly in his work of about 1517-18, 
the influence of Frank is to be detected. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Three-Pointed Stone Idols of the West Indies.—In Am. Anthr. XXV, 1923, 
pp. 56-71 (2 pls.; fig.), ApoLFo pe Hosros proposes a new interpretation of the 
curious three-pointed idols or zemi of the West Indies. They were used to stimu- 
late vegetable growth, and their form is suggested by that of the edible tuber of the 
yauti plant, which has ‘‘eyes”’ or conoid projections such as appear on the three- 
pointed idols. Animistic conceptions led the makers of these idols to modify their 
shape in part into likenesses of the human face or into forms of birds or reptiles 
friendly or unfriendly to plant life. Some of the idols show incised designs which 
seem to be purely decorative. The concavity at the base of some of the stones 
seems to have been intended to facilitate their attachment to a stone collar, which 
was another symbol] of plant life, probably developed independently of the zemi. 
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Sir; 

R. Karsten, Blood Revenge, War, and 
Victory Feasts among the Jibaro 
Indians of Eastern Ecuador. (Bu- 
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79.) Washington, 1923, Government 
Printing Office. 94 pp.;10 pls. S8vo. 
August Koster, Das antike See- 
wesen. (Kunst und Kultur, Bd. 3.) 
Berlin, 1923, Schoetz und Parrhys- 
lus. 254 pp.; 104 figs. 8vo. A.L. 
Kroeber, Anthropology. New York, 
1923, Harcourt, Brace. 532 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $4.50. N. J. Krom, In- 
leiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche 
kunst. 2 druk. The Hague, 1923, 
Nijhoff. xvi, 490, vin, 491 pp.; 112 pls. 
Svo. 35g. H.Kuhn, Die Kunst der 
Primitiven. Munich, 1923, Delphin- 
Verlag. 246 pp.; 215 figs. 4to. 
Die Kunst- und Altertums-Denk- 
male in Wiirttemberg. Ergéinzungs- 
Atlas. Lfg. 36-40. Donaukreis, O. 
A. Miinsingen and O. A. Ravens- 
burg. Esslingen, 1923, Neff. 10 
pls. Folio. Kunstgewerbemu- 
seum Frankfurt a. M., Ausstellung 
chinesischer Keramik, 1923. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1923, Englert und Schlos- 
ser. 151 pp.;46 pls. 8vo. Julius 
Kurth, Der chinesische Farbendruck. 
(Ostasiatische Graphik.) Plauen i. 
V., 1922, C. F. Schulz. ‘vii, 87 pp:; 
36 pls.; 12 figs. 4to. Julius 
Kurth, Die Primitive des Japanholz- 
schnittes in ausgewadhlten Blattern. 
Dresden, 1922. 69 pp.; 44 pls. 8vo. 
V. Lamperez y Romea, Arquitectura 
civil espafiola de los siglos I al X VIII. 
I. Arquitectura privada. Madrid, 
1922, Caleja. 693, 619 pp.; 792, 380 
figs. 4to. 137 p.——E. La Roche, 
Indische Baukunst, II-III. Munich, 
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1921-22, Bruckmann. 
165 pls. Foho. 1200 fr. 


x, 224 pp.; 
Albert 





von Le Coq, Die buddhistische Spat-. 


antike in Mittelasien. Tl. 1. Die 
Plastik. (Ergebnisse der Kgl. Preuss. 
Turfan-Expeditionen.) Berlin, 1922, 
Reimer. 30 pp.; 7 figs.; 45 pls.; 2 
maps. 4to. Albert von Le Cog, 
Die buddhistische Spatantike in Mit- 
telasien. Tl. 2. Die manichaeischen 
Miniaturen. (Ergebnisse der Kel. 
Preuss. Turfan-Expeditionen.) 64 
pp.; 10 pls. 11 figs. 4to. Walter 
Lehmann, Altmexikanische Kunst- 
geschichte. (Orbis Pictus, Bd. 8.) 
Berlin, 1922, Wasmuth. 27 pp.; 48 
pp. of figs. 4to. Walter Lehmann, 
Kunstgeschichte des alten Peru. 
(Ver6ffentlichungen des _ Forsch- 
ungsinstituts des Museums fiir 
Volkerkunde, Berlin.) Berlin, 1924, 
Wasmuth. 68 pp.; 128 pls.; figs. 
Ato. Walter Lehmann, The Art of 
Old Peru. Under the editorship of 
Walter Lehmann, assisted by Hein- 














rich Doering. London, 1923, Benn. ~ 


68 pp.; xl, 128 pls. 4to. £55s.—— 
Das Licht des Ostens. Die Weltan- 
schauungen des mittleren und fernen 
Asiens: Indien, China, Japan und 
ihr Einfluss auf das religidse und 
sittliche Leben, auf Kunst und Wis- 
senschaft dieser Lander. Unter Mit- 
wirkung von Otto Fischer (u. a.). 
Hrsg. von M. Kern. Stuttgart, 1922, 
Union. ii, 597 pp.; 4 pls.; 408 figs. 
Ato. F. E. Loewenstein, Die 
Handzeichnungen der japanischen 
Holzschnittmeister. (Ostasiatische 
Graphik, Bd. 2.) Plauen i. V., 1922, 
Schulz. vii, 71 pp.; 32 pls. 4to. 

(11 Piccolo Cic- 
erone Moderno, No. 21.) Rome, 
Milan, 1922, Alfieri e Lacroix. 170 
pp.; 64 pls. 151. Sir John Mar- 
shall, Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, 
1920-1921. Calcutta, Government 
Printing. 57 pp.; 20 pls. Rs. 2—— 
David Masters, The Romance of 
Excavation. London, 1923, Lane. 
xiv, 291 pp.; figs. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Mélanges Godefroid Kurth. II. 
Mémoires littéraires, philologiques et 
archéologiques. Liége, 1908, Vaiul- 
lant Carmanne. 360 pp Mé- 
moires de l'Institut national de 
France. Académie des inscriptions 
et belles-lettres. XLII. Paris, 1922, 
Klincksieck. 442 pp.; pls. 4to. 24 
fe: Agnes E. Meyer, Chinese 
Painting as Reflected in the Thought 
and Art of Li Lung-Mien, 1070-1106. 
New York, 1923, Duffield. 263 pp.; 
pls. 4to. .$10.——Dorothy Mills, 
The Book of the Ancient World for 
Younger Readers. New York, 1923, 
Putnam. xii, 218 pp. $1.90—— 
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Henry Minetti, Osmanische provinz- 
iale Baukunst auf dem Balkan. Han- 
over, 1923, Orient-Buchhandlung H. 
Lafaire. 72 pp.; 2 pls.; 119 figs. 4to. 
J. Reid Moir, The Great Flint 
Implements of Cromer, Norfolk. 
Ipswich, 1923, Harrison., 39 pp.; 
figs. 4to.——Sophus Miiller, Oldti- 
dens kunst i Danmark. I. Bronze- 
alderens Kunst. Copenhagen, 
1921, Reitzel. 62 pp.; figs. 4to. 15 
kr. E. van Muyden, Souvenirs de 
la Campagne romaine. Geneva, 
1923, Boissonnas. iv, xxiv, 67 pp.; 
24 pls. 8vo. 21 fr. 

. D. J. Paruck, Sassanian Coins. Lon- 
don, 1923, Luzac. 500 pp.; 60 pls. 
4to. 100s. Wilhelm Paulcke, 
Steinzeitkunst und moderne Kunst. 
Stuttgart, 1923, Schweizerbart. viii, 
61 pp.; 68 pls.; figs. 4to.——Wil- 
helm Paulcke, Die Ur-Anfinge der 
Bildschrift in der Alt-Steinzeit. (Ver- 
handlungen des Naturwissens. Ver- 
eins, Karlsruhe i. B., 29.) 27 pp.; 8 
pls.; figs. S8vo. G. E. Pazaurek, 
Die Tapete. Beitrige zu ihrer Ge- 
schichte und idsthetischer Wertung. 
Stuttgart, 1922, Hadecke. 87 pp.; 
pls. S8vo. W. J. Perry, The Chil- 
dren of the Sun: an enquiry into the 
early history of civilization. Lon- 
don, 1923, Methuen. xiv, 551 pp. 
8vo. 18s. Friedrich Perzynski, 
Der japanische Farbenholzschnitt. 
(Kunstsammlung Brandus, Bd. 13.) 
Berlin, 1922, Brandus. 80 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Reinhard Piper, Die sch6ne 
Frau in der Kunst. Munich, 1923, 
Piper. 155 pp.; 125 figs. 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, XXIV, 1921-22. 
Cambridge, 1923, Deighton Bell. 
112 pp. S8vo. - 10s. Proceedings 
of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, 
I, 1922-1923. Kirkwall, 1923, The 
Society. 72 pp. 8vo. 
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des Prihistorischen Museums der 
Stadt K6ln. (Ver6ffentlichungen 
der K6lner anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1922, H. 2.) Cologne, 1922, 
Bachem. 8 pp.; pls. 4-7. 4to.—— 
Paul Radin, The Winnebago Tribe. 
37th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1915-1916. 
Washington, 1923, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. . Pp. 33-560. 8vo. 
Ram Chandra Kak, Antiquities of 
Bhimbar and Rajawu. (Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India.) 
Calcutta, 1923,. Supt. Government 
Printing. 16pp.;12 pls. 4to. Rs. 4. 
L. Regnier, Excursions arché- 
ologiques dans le Vexin frangais. 
Rouen, 1922, Lestringant. vi, 248 
pp.; pls. 8vo.——Albert Rehm, Von 
antiker Technik. Karl Hosius, von 
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rémischen Grabsteinen, etc. (Wer- 
beschriften des Landesverbandes der 
Vereinigungen der Freunde des hu- 
manistischen Gymnasiums in Bay- 
erm Nr, 0.) 2Wuraburg, 1923, C. J. 
Becker. 8 pp. 8vo.——R. M. Rief- 
stahl, The Parish-Watson Collection 
of Mohammedan Potteries. New 
York, 1923, E. Weyhe. 259 pp.; 94 
pls. Folio. O. Rucker-Embden, 
Chinesische Friihkeramik. Leipsic, 
1922, Hiersemann. xii, 174 pp.; 46 
pls. 4to. Hanna Rydh, Dosfor- 
miga sp6nnen fran vikingaliden. 
Stockholm, 1919, Héggstrém. 162 
pp.; figs. 8vo. 








Alfred Salmony, Die chinesische Stein- 


plastik. (Museum fiir ostasiatische 
Kunst, K6ln, Bd. 1.) Berlin, 1922; 
Verlag fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 71 
DD. Alles, 2400. F. Sarre, Die 
Kunst des alten Persien. Berlin, 
1922, Cassirer. iv, 69 pp.; 150 figs. 
4to.——F. A. van Scheltema, Die 
altnordische Kunst. Grundprobleme 
vorhistorischen Kunstentwicklung. 
Berlin, 1923, Mauritius. xv, 252 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 4to.——Hermann Schnei- 
der, Die jungsteinzeitliche Sonnen- 
religion im altesten Babylonien und 
Egypten. (Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatischen-Agyptischen Gesellschaft 
XXVII, 3.) Leipsic, 1923, Hinrichs. 
42 pp. 8vo. O. Schrader, Real- 
lexikon der Indogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde. Grundziige einer Kul- 
tur- und Volkergeschichte Europas. 
2d. ed. I. Bd.: A-K., hrsg. von A. 
Nehring. Berlin, 1917-1923, W. de 
Gruyter. x, 672 pp.; 59 pls.; 61 figs. 
——K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- 
und Kulturgeschichte der Rhein- 
lande. 2 vols. Mainz, 1923, Wilck- 
ens. Numerous plates and maps. 
Folio. Eduard Seler, Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen zur amerikani- 
scher Sprach- und Altertumskunde. 
Bd. 4. Berlin, 1923, Behrend. viii, 
458. pp.; 7 ~pls.; -figs.~ 4to. H. 
Shetelig, Primitive Tider i Norge. 
Enoversigt over stenalderen. Ber- 
gen, 1922, J. Grieg. viii, 380 pp.; 123 
figs. 8vo. Société Asiatique, Le 
Livre du Centenaire, 1822-1922. 
(Chapters by L. Finot, A. Moret, G. 
Contenau, M. Lambert, J.-B.Chabot, 
M. Cohen, C. Huart, A. Meillet, F. 
Lacote, A. Cabaton, J. Dautremer, 
H. Cordier. Paris, 1922, Geuthner. 
Wi, 292 pp, Svow -20 ‘ir: Lewis 
Spence, The Gods of Mexico. Lon- 
don, 1923, Unwin. xv, 388 pp. 8vo. 
30s.——Staatliche Museen zu Ber- 
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Museums. Hrsg. von Theodor 
Demmler. Bd. 2, Die Bildwerke in 
Bronze und in anderen Metallen. 
Arbeiten in Perlmutter und Wachs. 
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Geschnittene Steine. Bearb. von 
E. F. Bange. Berlin, 1923, W. de 
Gruyter. viil, 177 pp.; 49 pls.; figs. 
Ato. Harold Stannard, Rome and 
Her Monuments. New York, 1924, 
Stokes. 870 pp... S8vo...) $3: 
Josef Strzygowski, Die indischen 
Miniaturen im Schlosse Schénbrunn. 
1. (Arbeiten des kunsthistorischen 
Instituts der Universitat Wien.) 
Vienna, 1923, E. Py Talaveis pe 
39 pls. Ato. Studien zur Kunst 
des Ostens. Josef Strzygowski zum 
60. Geburtstag von seinen Freunden 
und Schilern. Vienna, 1923, Ava- 
lun-Verlag. 258 pp.; 126 figs. 4to. 
Friedrich Succo, Katsukawa 
Shunsho (Haruaki). (Ostasiatische 
Graphik:). Plauen” m ~¥.,-- 1922; 
Schulz. vu, 148 pp.; 45 pls.; figs. 
Ato. Eckart von Sydow, Die 
Kunst der Naturvoélker und der 
Vorzeit. Berlin. 1923, Propylaen- 
Verlag. 569 pp.; 24 pls.; figs. 4to. 

















Ugo Tarchi, L’architettura e l’arte 


musulmana in Egitto e nella Pales- 
tina. Fasc. [V. Turin, 1923, Crudo. 
18 pp.; 16 pls. Folio. U. Thieme 
and F. Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon 
der bildenden Kiinstler von der 
Antike bis zur Gegenwart. Bd. 16, 
Hansen-Heubach. Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. vi, 604pp. 4to. suis 
Thomann, Pagan. Ein Jahrtausend 
buddhistischer Tempelkunst. Heil- 
bronn, 1923, Seifert. 186 pp.; 108 
pls. 8vo. Max Tilke, Studien 
zu der Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
orientalischen Kostiims. Berlin, 
1923, Wasmuth. 7] pp.; figs. 4to. 
H. d’Ardennes de Tizac, Animals 
in Chinese Art. London, 1923, Benn. 
vil pp.; 50 pls. Folio. £7, 7s. 
The Transactions of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society, XXIV. Hull, 
1923, The Society. xvi, 91 pp. 10s. 
6d. Alfredo Trombetti, Elementi 




















di Glottologia. (R. Accademia delle 
Scienze dell’ Instituto di Bologna: 
Classe di Scienze Morali.) Bologna, 
1923, Zanichelli. v, 755 pp.; map. 
4to. 


Oskar Viedebantt, Antike Gewicht- 


normen und Miuinzfiisse. Berlin, 
1923, Weidmann. vii, 166 pp. 8vo. 
P. Vouga and R. Forrer, La 
Téne: Monographie de la station. 
Leipsic, 1923, Hiersemann. ix pp.; 
156 cols.; pp. 157-169; 50 pls. 4to. 





M. Wagenvoort, Tempel en paleis in 


Hindoestan. The Hague, 1922, 
Hadi Poestaka. 36 pp.;10 pls. 8vo. 
3.50 g. V. F. Weber, Ko-Ji Ho- 
Ten. Dictionnaire 4 l’usage des 
amateurs et collectionneurs d’objets 
d’art japonais et chinois. Paris, 
1923, Dumoulin. 512 pp.; 2100 figs. 
Folio.——Harris H. Wilder, Man’s 
Prehistoric Past. New York, 1923, 
Macmillan. xiv, 463 pp.; 121 figs. 
8vo. $5. C. Wissler, Man and 
Culture. New York, 1923, Crowell. 
xi, 371 pp.; maps. “2.70: Karl 
With, Die japanische Plastik. (Mu- 
seum fiir ostasiatische Kunst, Koln, 
Bd. 2.) Berlin, 1923, Verlag fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft. 96 pp.; figs. 
Ato. Karl With, Java. Budd- 
histische und brahmanische Archi- 
tektur und Plastik auf Java. Neue 
gekirzte Ausgabe. (Geist, Kunst 
und Leben Asiens, Band 1.) Hagen 
i. W., 1922, Folkwang. 45 pp.; 112 
pp. of figs. 4to. C. L. Wooley, 
Dead Towns and Living Men, being 
pages from an Antiquary’s Notebook. 
Oxford, 1923, Clarendon Press. viii, 
260 pp.; figs. $5.20. 

















S. A. Zhebelév, Vvedénie v Arkheolé- 


giyu: Istériya arkheologicheskago 
Zndniya. (Introduction to Archae- 
ology; History of Archaeological 
Knowledge.) Petrograd, 1923. 199 
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T. G. Allen, A Handbook of the Egyp- 
tian Collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Chicago, 1923, University 
of Chicago Press. 182 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
$1.50. 


F. W. Freiherr von Bissing, Das Re- 


Heiligtum des K6nigs Ne-Woser-Re 
(Rathures). Bd. 2. Die kleine Fest- 
darstellung, von F. W. Frh. von 
Bissing und H. Kees. 24 pls., 4to; 
6 pls., folio. Leipsic, 1923, Hinrichs. 
——F. W. Freiherr von Bissing, Un- 
tersuchungen zu den Reliefs aus dem 
Re-Heiligtum des Rathures. Tl. 1. 
(Abh. der Bayer. Akad. der Wissens., 
Philos.-philol. und hist. Kl. Bd. 32, 
Abh. 1.) Munich, 1923, G. Franz- 
scher Verlag. 116 pp.; 25 pls. 4to. 


A. M. Blackman, Luxor and Its 
Temples. New York, 1923, Mac- 
millan, 211 pp.; figs. 12mo. $2.50. 
L. Borchardt, Gegen die Zahlen- 
mystik an der grossen Pyramide bei 
Gise. Berlin, 1922, Behrend.——J. 
H. Breasted, Development of Re- 
ligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 
London, 1928, Hodder. 398 pp. 
8vo.. 15s. Mrs. Sydney Bris- | 
towe, The Oldest Letters in the 

World Tell Us—What? London, 
1923, Allen and Unwin. 96 pp. 8vo. 
5s.——Paul Buberl, Die griechisch- 
igyptischen Mumienbildnisse der 
Sammlung Th. Graf. Vienna, 1922, 
Krystallverlag. 63 pp.; 49 pls. Ato. 
Sir E. A. W. Budge, The Book of 
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the Dead: an English translation of 
the chapters, hymns, etc., of the 
Theban recension, with introduction, 
notes, etc. Second edition, revised, 
with an English version. New Y ork, 
1923, Dutton. 12mo. $7.——Sir 
E. A. W. Budge, Easy Lessons in 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics with Sign 
List. (Books on Egypt and Chal- 
daea.) Fourth edition. London, 
ae Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co. vill, 246 pp. 8vo.——Sir 
E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Fairy 
Tales. London, 1923, Pace and 
Gray. 41 pp. 16mo. Sir E. 
A. W. Budge, Beles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Mu- 
seum. Second series. London, 1923, 
British Museum. 51 pp.; 128 pls. 
Folio. £6 10s. sir E. A. W. 
Budge, First Steps in Egyptian: a 
book for beginners. New York, 1928, 
Dutton. 355 pp. 8vo. $5.——Sir 
E. A. W. Budge, Tutankhamen; 
Amenism, Atenism, and Egyptian 
Monotheism; with hieroglyphic texts 
of hymns to Amen and Aten; trans- 
lations by Sir E. A. W. Budge. New 
York, 1923, Dodd, Mead. 160 pp.; 
figs. "8vo. $3. 








Jean Capart, The Tomb of Tutankha- 


men. Translated by W. R. Dawson. 
New York, 1924, Stokes. 93 pp.; 
figs. 12mo. $1.50. Howard 
Carter and A. C. Mace, The Tomb of 
Tutankh-amen, discovered by the 
late Earl of Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter. Vol. I. New York, 1923, 
Doran. xxiii, 231 pp.; pls. S8vo. $5. 
The City of Akhenaten. Part I. 
Excavations of 1921 and 1922 at El- 
Amarneh. By T. E. Peet and C. L. 
Wooley. With chapters by B. Gunn 
and P. L. O. Guy, and drawings and 
plans by F. G. Newton. (88th 
Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund.) London, 1923, Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. vii, 176 pp.; 64 pls. 
Ato. 
Norman de Garies Davis, The Tomb of 
_Puyemre at Thebes. 2 vols. Vol. I, 
The Hall of Memories. Vol. IJ, The 
Chapels of Hope. New York, 1924, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. xxii, 
109 pp., 43 pls.; xu, 99 pp., 79 pls. 
Foho. 
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Obelisks: from a study of the un- 
finished obelisk at Aswan. — New 
York, 1923, Doran. 134 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $4. Adolf Erman, Aegypten 
und aegyptisches Leben im Altertum. 
Neu bearb. von H. Ranke. Lfg. 2-4, 
Tiibingen, 1922-1923, Mohr. Pp. 
161-692; pls. 11-43; figs. 4to. 
Adolf Erman, Der Leidner Amons- 
hymnus. (Sitz. der preuss. Akad. 
der Wissens., Phil.-hist. K1]. 1923, 
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figs. S8vo. 
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Bd. 1, 2. (Meisterwerke in Berlin.) 
Berlin, 1928, Bard. 9, 10 pp.; 16, 16 
pls. S8vo. Heinrich Schafer, Die 
Religion und Kunst von El Amarna, 
Mit einer Ubersetzung des Sonnen- 
gesangs von Kurt Sethe. Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 7 pls.; 3 figs. 8vo. 
W. Schubart, Agypten von Alexan- 
der d. Gr. bis auf Mohammed. Ber- 
lin, 1922, Weidmann. 679 pp.; pl.; 
map. W. Schubart and E. Kuhn, 
Papyri und Ostraka der Ptolemiéer- 
zeit. (Agyptische Urkunden aus 
den staatlichen Museen zu Berlin. 
Griechische Urkunden, Bd. 6.) Ber- 
lin, 1922, Weidmann. 192 pp.; 2 pls. 
Ato. Service des Antiquités de 
Egypte, Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de Egypte, XXIII, 1. 
Cairo, 1923, Institut frangais d’arché- 
ologie orientale. 72 pp.; pls. 4to. 

Kurt Sethe, Die altagyptischen 

Pyramidentexte, nach den Papierab- 

driicken und Photographien des Ber- 

liner Museums neu _ herausgegeben 

und erlautert. Bd. 4. Leipsic, 1922, 

Hinrichs. 132 pp.; pl. 8vo.—— 

G. E. Smith, Tutankhamen and the 




















Discovery of his Tomb by the late 
Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter. New York, 1923, Dutton. 
123 pp.; figs.; maps. 12mo. $2. 
H. Sottas and E. Drioton, Introduc- 
tion a l’étude des _ hiéroglyphes. 
Paris, 1922, Librairie Orientaliste, 
Paul Geuthner. xvi, 195 pp.; 3 
pls.; 5 figs. 8vo.——L. Speleers, Les 
figurines funéraires égyptiennes. 
Brussels, 1923, Sand. 88 pp.; 21 pls.; 
5 figs. Wilhelm Spiegelberg, De- 
motische Papyri. A. Demotische 
Scheidebriefe. B. Ein demotischer 
Alimentationsvertrag aus dem 4. 
vorchristlichen Jahrhundert. (Ver- 
Offentlichungen aus den badischen 
Papyrus-Sammlungen.) Heidelberg, 
1923, Winter. 47 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Der de- 
motische Text der Priesterdekrete 
von Kanopus und Memphis (Roset- 
tana) mit den hieroglyphischen und 
griechischen Fassungen und deutsch- 

bersetzung nebst demotischem 
Glossar herausgegeben. Heidelberg, 
1922, published by the author. iv, 
222 pp. 4to. 55.40 M. Wilhelm 
Spiegelberg, Das Verhiltnis der 
eriechischen und digyptischen Texte 
in den zweisprachigen Dekreten von 
Rosette und Kanopus. (Papyrusin- 
stitut, Heidelberg.) Berlin, 1923, De 
Gruyter. 














Urkunden zur Religion des alten Agyp- 


ten. Ubersetzt und eingeleitet von 
G. Roeder. Jena, 1923, Diederichs. 
lx, 332 pp. 8yvo, 


Victoriaand Albert Museum, Catalogue 


of Textiles from the Burying Grounds 
of Egypt, by A. F. Kendrick, IT. 
London, 1922, H. M. Stationery 
Office. vi, 108 pp.; 33 pls. 8vo. 
P. Viereck, Griechische und grie- 
chisch-demotische Ostraka in der 
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Texte. Berlin, 1923, Weidmann. 
xv, 356 pp. 8vo. 


Walter Wreszinski, Atlas zur altae- 


gyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Lfg. 
15-17. Leipsic, 1923, Hinrichs. 75 
pls. 4to. 
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Baalbek. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabung- 
en und Untersuchungen in den 
Jahren 1898 bis 1905. Hrsg. von 
Theodor Wiegand. Bd. 2. Berlin, 
1923, W. de Gruyter. xiv, 151 pp.; 
69 pls.; 201 figs. Folio. James H. 

_ Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of 
Byzantine Painting. Chicago, 1924, 

. University of Chicago Press. 105 
pp.; 23 pls. Ato. 





R. P. Dougherty, The Shirkutu of 


Babylonian Deities. New Haven, 
Conn., 1923, Yale University Press. 
93 pp. 4to. 25s. 


Erich Ebeling, Ein Hymnen-Katalog 


aus Assur. (Berliner Beitrage zur 
Keilschriftforschung, I, 3.) Berlin, 
1923, published by the author. 32 
pp. 4to. Erich Ebeling, Keil- 
schrifttexte medizinischen Inhalts, 
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1923, published by the author. Pp. 
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A. Forder, Petra, Perea, Phoenicia. 
London, 1923. 112 pp. 8vo. 7s. 
6d. Emil Forrer, Die Boghazk6i- 
Texte in Umschrift. II. Band: Ge- 
schichtliche Texte aus dem alten 
Chatti-Reich. (42 Wissenschaftliche 
Veroffentlichung der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft.) Leipsic, 1922, 
Hinrichs. 56 pp. Ato. Carl 
Frank, Die altelamischen Steinin- 
schriften. Berlin, 1923, Curtius. 16 











pp.; 8 pls. 8vo.— Carl Frank, Die 
sogenannten  hettitischen Hiero- 
glyphinschriften. (Abh. fiir die 


Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. 16, 
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86 pp. S8vo. 

C. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh: the 
newly-discovered Babylonian Chron- 
icle No. 21,901 in the British Mu- 
seum, edited with transliteration, 
translation, notes; ete., by C. J. 
Gadd. London, 1923, British Mu- 
seum. 42 pp.;6pls. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

Harri Holma, Omen Texts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets in the British Mu- 
seum concerning Birds and other 
Portents. Leipsic, 1923, Harrasso- 
witz. vi pp.; 26 pls. 

C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents, chiefly of the Seventh 
Century B.c., copied, collated, ar- 
ranged, abstracted, annotated, and 
indexed by C. H. W. Johns. Vol. 
IV. Cambridge, 1923, Deighton Bell. 
xxl, 384 pp. 8vo. 50s. 

Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religidsen 
Inhalts. H. 8. (Wissenschaftliche 
Veroffentlichung der: deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, 34, H. 4.) Leip- 
sic, 1923, Hinrichs. Pp. 241-324. 
Folio. 

W. H. Lane, Babylonian Problems. 
With an introduction by S. Langdon. 
New York, 1923, Dutton. xxvi, 350 
pp.; 13 pls.; 19 diagrams; 2 maps. 








8vo. $8. S. Langdon, Baby- 
lonian Wisdom. London, 1923, 
Luzac. 104 pp.; 6 pls. S. Lang- 


don, Oxford Editions of Cuneiform 
Texts. Vol. I. The Weld-Blundell 
Collection in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum. Sumerian and Semitic Re- 
ligious and Historical Texts. Vol. 
II. Historical Inscriptions, contain- 
ing principally the Chronological 
Prism W-B 444. Oxford, 1924, 
Clarendon Press. 60 pp.; 45 pls.; 36 
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pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 25s-———H. F. 
Lutz, Textiles and Costumes among 
the Peoples of the Ancient Near East. 


Leipsic, 1923, Hinrichs. x, 207 pp.; 
151 figs. .8vo. $2.25. 
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of Assyria. New York, 1924, Serib- 
ner. 724 pp.; figs.; maps. 8vo. 
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evangelischen Instituts fiir Alter- 
tumswissenschaft des Heiligen Land- 
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Jahrgang. Berlin, 1923, Mittler. 
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Grundziige der sumerischen Gram- 
matik. (Rostocker Orientalist. 
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by the author. xv, 326 pp. S8vo. 

G. A. Reisner and Others, Harvard Ex- 
cavations at Samaria, 1908-1909. 2 
vols. Cambridge, Mass., 1923, Har- 
vard University Press. 442 pp. 
Folio. $40. E. T. Richmond, The 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 
Oxford, 1923, Clarendon Press. Text; 
figs. 4to. 

Le travail archéologique en Syrie de 
1920 4 1923, par Ch. Clermont-Gan- 
neau, Fr. Cumont, R. Dussand, Ed. 
Naville, Ed. Pottier et Ch. Virolleaud. 
Paris, 1923, Geuthner. 77 pp.; figs. 
Ato. 

H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Jérusalem: 
Recherches de topographie, d’arché- 
ologie et d’histoire. II. Jérusalem 
nouvelle. Fasc. III: la Sainte-Sion 
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Paris, 1922, Gabalda. Pp. vi, 421- 
668; figs. 4to. 

Otto Weber, Die Kunst der Hethiter. 
(Orbis Pictus, Bd. 9.) Berlin, Was- 
muth. 20 pp.; 24 pls. E. F. 
Weidner, Die Assyriologie, 1914— 
1922. Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
ergebnisse in _ bibliographischer 
Form. Leipsic, 1922, Hinrichs. x, © 
192 pp. S8vo.——E. F. Weidner, 
Politische Dokumente-aus Klein- 
asien. Die Staatsvertrige in akkad- 
ischer Sprache aus dem Archiv von 
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Antieke Cultuur onder redactie van D. 
Cohen, E. Shijper en H. Wagenvoort. 
III. Grieksche Kunstgeschiedenis 
door F. Muller Izn. IV. De Hellen- 
istische Cultuur met en bloemlezing 
uit schrijvers, inscripties en papyri 
door D. Cohen. The Hague, 1921, 


Groningen. 
Howard Crosby Butler, Sardis: The 
Excavations. Vol. I, Part I. (Pub- 


lications of the American Society for 
the Excavation of Sardis.) Prince- 


ton, 1923, Princeton University 
Press. xi, 213 pp.; 5 pls.; 192 figs.; 
3 maps. 4to. $15. 


W. Deonna, Choix de monuments de 
Vart antique. (Musée d’art et d’his- 
toire de la ville de Genéve.) Geneva, 
1928, Atar. 2pp.;47pls. 8vo. 2 fr. 

W. C. Firebaugh, The Inns of Greece 
and Rome; and a history of hospital- 
ity from the dawn of time to the 
Middle Ages. Chicago, 1923, F. M. 
Morris. 271 pp.; figs. Svo. $6. 

Léon Heuzey, Histoire du costume 
antique. Paris, 1922, Champion. 
xv, 308 pp.; 8 pls.; 142 figs. 60 fr. 

Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken 
Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres. 
Leipsic, 1923, Dieterich. x, 304 pp.; 
42 pls.; 11 figs. 8vo. 

E.S. McCartney, Warfare by Land and 
Sea. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
No. 33.) Boston, 1923, Marshall 
Jones. xvi, 206 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

Monumenti antichi, pubblicati 
per cura della r. Accdaemia dei Lin- 
cel, X XVII, 1. Cols. 1-204.; 8 pls. 
4to. 1251. XXVII, 2. Cols. 206- 
448; 12 pls. 2101. Milan, 1922, 
Hoephi. 

Fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptoteks Samlin- 
ger. Andet Bind. Copenhagen, 
1922, Gyldendal. 111 pp. 

Paulys Realenzyklopidie der klassis- 
chen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue 
Bearbeitung. Begonnen von G. Wis- 
sowa, hrsg. von W. Kroll und K. 





Witte. 2. Reihe (R-Z). 3. Halb- 
band: Sarmatia-Selinus. 4. Halb- 
band: Selinuntia-Sila. Stuttgart, 


1928, Metzler. Cols. 1-2566. 8vo. 

F. Poulsen, Greek and Roman 
Portraits in English Country Houses. 
Translated by G. C. Richards. Ox- 
ford, 1923, Clarendon Press. 112 
pp.; 112 figs. 4to. 

B. Raabe, Von der Antike. Ein Fuhrer 
durch die gemeinverstindliche Lit- 
eratur vom klassischen Altertum. 





Leipzig, 1923, Koehler und Volck- 
mar. 123 pp. 8vo. 

O. Waldhauer, Portrait Statues in the 
Hermitage Museum. (Text in Rus- 
sian.) Petrograd, 1923. 110 pp. 
Svo. Carl Weickert, Fiihrer durch 
das Museum antiker Kleinkunst 
(Munich). (Sonderdruck aus dem 
Bayerischen Wanderbuch, Bd. I.). 
Munich, 1922, R. Oldenbourg. 16 
pp.; 2 figs. 12mo. 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 
1922-1923. Edited for the Council of 
the Classical Association by D. 8. 
Robertson. London, 19238, Arrow- 
smith. 119 pp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Walther Amelung, Herakles bei den 
Hesperiden. 
gramm der archiologischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin, 80.) Berlin, 1923, 
W. de Gruyter. 14 pp.; 2 pls.; 4 
figs. 4to- The Annual of the 
British School at Athens, XXIV. 
With Supplement No. 1. Sessions 
1919-1920, 1920-1921, viii, 380 pp.; 
14 pls.; figs. 4to. Supplementary 
Paper No. 1, The Unpublished Ob- 
jects from the Palaikastro Excava- 
tions, 1902-1906, described by R. C. 
Bosanquet and R. M. Dawkins, xv, 
160 pp.; 34 pls. 4to. London, 1923, 
Macmillan. 

Friedrich Bechtel, Die griechischen 
Dialekte. Bd. 2. Die westgriechi- 
schen Dialekte. vii, 951 pp. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1923, Weidmann. Fried- 
rich Bilabel, Griechische Papyri. 
(Urkunden, Briefe, Mumienetiket- 
ten.) Ver6dffentlichungen aus den 
badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen.) 
Heidelberg, 1923, Winter. xii, 80 
pp. 8vo. 

William C. Greene, The Achievement 
of Greece: a chapter in human ex- 
perience. Cambridge, Mass., 1923, 
Harvard University Press. x, 334 
pp.; chronological table. Svo. $3.50. 

The Hellenistic Age. Aspects of Hel- 
lenistic Civilization treated by J. B. 
Bury, E. A. Barber, Edwyn Bevan, 
and W. W. Tarn. Cambridge, 1924, 
University Press. ix, 151 pp. 12mo. 
6s.——W. W. Hyde, Greek Religion 
and Its Survivals. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series.) Boston, 
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$1. 50. 

A. Jarde, La formation du peuple grec. 
Paris, 1923, La Renaissance du livre. 
Xl, 425 Bp. eov0.°- 15 ir: * 

G. Karo, Karl Robert zum Gedichtnis. 
Halle, 1922, Niemeyer. 82 pp.; pl. 

A. D. Keramopoullos, ‘O ézorup- 

Taviguos* cuuBody apxXarodoytKy eis T7V 

istoplay tod mowKod dixalov Kal rhv 


239 pp. S8vo. 





Aaoypadiav. Athens, 1923, Turoypa- 
getov “““Koria.” iii, 144 pp.; 7 pls.; 
14 figs. Ato. 


Janet M. Macdonald, The Uses of 
Symbolism in Greek Art. Bryn 
Mawr. Pennsylvania, 1922, Bryn 
Mawr College. 56 pp. 

K. A. Neugebauer, Griechische Bron- 
zen. (Meisterwerke in Berlin.) Ber- 
lin, 1923, Bard. 20 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 

Strabo on the Troad. Ed. with transla- 
tion and commentary by W. Leaf. 
Cambridge, 1923, University Press. 
xlvill, 352 pp.; 20 pls.; map. S8vo. 
25s. F. Studniczka, Georg Treu. 
(Berichte der phil.-hist. Klasse der 
sichsischen Akademie der Wissens. 
37, No. 4.) Leipsic, 1922. 62 pp. 








8vo. J. Sundwall, Zur Deutung 
kretischer Tontafelchen. Pe ADO: 
1923. 11 pp. 8vo. aos Svoro- 





nos, To A\aBapov trav ’APnvaiwy, rémXos, 
iotés, Kepata. Athens, 1922. 34 pp. 
Ato. 

S. L. Tuxen, Graesk Kultur paa Ho- 
mers tid. Christiania, 1921, Asche- 
boug. 388 pp. 8vo. 8.50 kr. 

La Rue Van Hook, Greek Life and 
Thought: a portrayal of Greek civi- 
lization. New York, 1923, Columbia 
University Press. 343 pp. 8vo. $3.50. 

Wilhelm Wagner, Hellas. Die alten 
Griechen und ihre Kultur. Nach der 
10. von F. Baumgarten verf. Ausg. 


neubearb. von L. Martens. Berlin, 
1923, Neufeld und Henius. vi, 406 
pp.; pls.; 215 figs. 8vo.——Pierre 


Waltz. Les artisans et leur vie 
en Gréce des temps homériques 4 
Vépoque classique. Le VIlIe et le 
Vile siécle. Les corps de métiers. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1923, Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 65 pp. 8vo. F. A. 
Wright, The Arts in Greece. Lon- 
don, 1923, Longmans. viii, 111 pp. 
BVO Ue, 

Robert Zahn, xpw xrw. Glasierter Ton- 
becher im Berliner Antiquarium. 
(Winckelmannsprogramm der Archa- 
ologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 
81.) Berlin, 1923, W. de Gruyter. 
23 pp.; 3 pls.; 5 figs. Ato. Eugen 
Ziegler, Auf Griechenspur in Sizilien. 
2. Ziirich, 1922, Rascher. 142 pp. 
Svo. G. I. Zolotas, ‘Ioropia rijs 
Xiov. A. II. Toroypadia réX\ews Xiov. 
Teveadoyia. Athens, 1923, Sakella- 
rios. viii, 696 pp. 8vo. 
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University of California Press. Pp. 
197-207; 4 figs. 8vo. 
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4to. 200 fr. 
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sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna 4 Tégée au 
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150 pp.; 118 pls.; figs. Ato. 200 fr. 

Vilhelm Marstrand, Arsenalet i Piraeus 
og Oldtidens Byggeregler. Copen- 
hagen, 1922, Petersen. 288 pp.; 198 
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d’ Athénes, L’établissement des 
Poseidoniastes de Bérytos. Paris, 
1921, de Boccard. 149 pp.; pls. 4to. 
100 fr. 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Alter- 
timer von Pergamon. Bd. 6. Das 
Gymnasion, der Tempelbezirk der 
Hera Basileia, von Paul Schazmann. 
Berlin, 1923, W. de Gruyter. 114 
pp.; 7 pls.; 21 figs., with atlas of 35 
pls. 4to and folio. 

E. Douglas Van Buren, Archaic Fictile 
Revetments in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. London, 1923, John Mur- 
ray. xx, 168 pp.; 19 pls. with 80 figs. 
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Il. GREEK SCULPTURE 
Carl Bliimel, Der Fries des Tempels der 


1923 





Athena Nike. Berlin, 1923, J. Alt- 
man. 42 pp.; 9 pls. 4to.—Carl 
Bliimel, Zwei Str6mungen in der 


attischen Kunst des V. Jahrhun- 
derts. Berlin, 1924, J. Altmann. 38 
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Buschor and R. Hamann, Die Skulp- 
turen des Zeustempels zu Olympia. 
Marburg a. Lahn, 1923, Kunstge- 





schichtliches Seminar. iv pp.; 103 
pls. Folio. 

Griechische Bildwerke. (Die blauen 
Biicher.) Leipsic, 1923, Lange- 
wiesche. 64 pp.; figs. 4to. 


Richard Hamann, Olympische Kunst. 
Marburg a. d. Lahn, 1923, Kunst- 
geschichtliches Seminar. 8 pp.; 60 
pp. of figs. 4to. 

Georg Lippold, Kopien und Umbildung- 
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Bruno Schréder, Archaische griechische 
Skulpturen. (Meisterwerke in Ber- 
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figs. S8vo. Franz Studniczka, Ar- 
temis og Ifigeneia. (Ny Carlsberg 
Glypt. Saml. 1922.) Copenhagen, 
1922. 32 pp. 4to. Franz Stud- 
niczka, Die Ostgiebelgruppe vom 
Zeustempel in Olympia, angeordnet 
und gedeutet. (Abh. der sachs. 
Akad. der Wissens., Phil.-hist. K1. 
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ner. 36 pp.; pl.; 4 figs. 4to. 
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ische Verlagsgesellschaft, ed. H6lzel 
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Griechische Vasen- 
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120 pls. 4to. 100g. 

E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
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do fr. 
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16mo. $1. E. T. Newell, Tyrus 
Rediviva. New York, 1923, Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. 23 pp.; 3 
pls. $2.50. Nomisma. Unter- 
suchungen auf dem Gebiet der antik- 
en Miinzkunde, 12. Berlin, 1923, 
Mayer und Miller. iv, 46 pp.; 2 pls. 
Ato. 

Kurt Regling, Nordgriechische Miinzen 
der Bliitezeit. Berlin, 1923, Bard. 
22 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. EB. Sa. G; 
Robinson, Catalogue of Ancient 
Greek Coins collected by Godfrey 
Locker-Lampson. London, 1924, 
Humphreys. xx, 126 pp.; 26 pls. 
4to. 15s. 

C. T. Seltman, A Hoard from Side. 
(Num. Not. No. 22.) New York, 
1924, American Numismatic Society. 
20 pp.; 3 pls. 16mo. NS 
Svoronos, Les monnaies d’Athénes. 

















Lfg. 2. (Trésor des monnaies d’ 

Athénes.) Munich, 1923, Bruck- 

‘mann. Pls. 21-40. Folio. 
ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other people who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to Ro- 
man monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


Cyril Bailey, ed., The Legacy of Rome: 
Essays by C. Foligno, Ernest Barker, 
H. 8. Jones, G. H. Stevenson, F. de 
Zulueta, H. Last, C. Bailey, C. 
Singer, J. W. Mackail, H. Bradley, 
G. MeN. Rushforth, G. Giovannonl, 
W. E. Heitland. With an introduc- 
tion by the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. 
Oxford, 1923, University Press. xii, 
512 pp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. Vincenzo 
Balzano, Aufidena Caracenorum. 
Rome, 1923, Arti Graphiche. 156 
pp.; 35 figs.; map. 8vo. Gaston 
Boissier, The Country of Horace and 
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Virgil, translated by D. H. Fisher. 
New York, 1923, G. E. Stechert. 346 
pp.; maps and plans. 8vo. $3.50. 
Alexandre Chevalier, Altonum, fille 
d’Aeria. Origines gallo-romaines de 
Montbrison, Le Pégue, Rousset, Val- 





reas, Saint-Pantaléon. Valence, 
1923, Ceas. 149 pp.; 26 pls. 8vo. 
18 fr. M. Tulli Ciceronis De 


Divinatione Liber Secundus, ed. A. 
S. Pease. (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, 
VIII, 2.) Urbana, Illinois, 1923, 
University of Illinois Press. Pp. 
343-462. S8vo. $1.50. R. G. 
Collingwood, Roman Britain. (The 
World’s Manuals.) New York, 1923, 
Oxford University Press. 104 pp.; 
figs.; maps. 12mo. $1. F. V. M. 
Cumont, After Life in Roman Pagan- 
ism. New Haven, 1923, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. xv, 224 pp. 8vo. $3. 

Deutsches Archdologisches Institut, 
R6émischgermanische Kommission. 
Bericht 14, 1922. Frankfurt a. M., 
1923. J. Baer. vii, 68 pp. 4to. 

Frank Elgee, The Romans in Cleve- 
land. Commondale, York, 1923, 
published by the author. 26 pp. 

Paul Graindor, Marbres et textes 
antiques d’époche impériale. Ghent, 
real Van Rysselberghe et Rombart, 
12 fr. 

G. H. Hallam, Horace at Tibur and the 
Sabine Farm. Harrow, 1923, Har- 
row School Bookshop. ‘24 pp. S8vo. 

F. Haverfield, The Romaniza- 

tion of Roman Britain. Fourth edi- 

tion, revised by George Macdonald. 

Oxford, 19238, Clarendon Press. 92 

pp.; 28 figs. $2.50. B. W. Hen- 

derson, The Life and Principate of 
the Emperor Hadrian. New York, 

1923, Brentano. 315 pp.; figs.; maps. 

















8vo. $4.50. Léon Homo, La 
Rome antique. Histoire-guide des 
monuments de Rome, depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu’a |’in- 
vasion des barbares.: Paris, 1920, 
eee: 360 pp.; 10 pls.; 35 plans. 
20 fr. 


Friedrich Koepp and Georg Wolff, 
R6émisch-germanische Forschung. 
(Sammlung Géschen.) Berlin, 1923, 
W. de Gruyter. 120 pp.; 8 pls. 
12mo. Daniel Krencker, Das 
romische Trier. Berlin, 1923, Deut- 
scher Kunstverlag. 64 pp.; 16 pls.; 
26 figs. S8vo. 

J. R. Melida, Excursion a Numancia 
pasando por Soria. (Antiguedades 
numantinas.) Madrid, 1922, Ruiz. 
xviii, 304 pp.; 116 figs. 8vo. 12 p. 

‘A. Minto, Populonia: la necro- 

poli arcaica. Florence, 1922, Bem- 

iporad., x1, 70 pp.3/ 13. pls.; 27 figs. 
evo, 30 L Mitteilungen der 

Altertumskommission fiir Westfalen. 
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VII. Minster i. W., 
pp.; 10 pls.; figs. 

E. Pais, Italia antica: ricerche di storia 
e di geografia storica. Bologna, 1922, 
Zanichelli, 316, 426 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
75:1, E. Pais, Storia della coloniz- 
zazione di Roma antica. I. Rome, 
1923, Nardecchia. xxxviii, 379 pp.; 
figs. 8vo. 1001. E. Pais, Storia 
della Sardegna e della Corsica dur- 
ante il dominio romano. Rome, 
1923, Nardecchia. xxi, xiii, 769 pp. 
55 pls. 8vo. 130 1——Roy M. 
Peterson, The Cults of Campania. 
(Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Vol. 
I.) Rome, 1919 (published in 1923), 
American Academy in Rome. vii, 
403 pp.; map. S8vo. $2.50.—— 
Andre Piganiol, Recherches sur les 
jeux romains. Notes d’archéologie 
et Whistoire religieuse. Strasbourg, 
1923, Istra. vi, 157 pp. 8vo. 8 fr. 


1922. vii, 72 








‘Alessandro della Seta, Italia antica: 


dalla caverna preistorica al palazzo 
imperiale. Bergamo, 1922, Istituto 
d’arti grafiche. 350 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
50 |. R. A. Smith, A Guide to the 
Antiquities of Roman Britalin in the 
Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities, British Museum. Lon- 
don, 1922, British Museum. vi, 136 
pp.; 13 pls.; 142 figs. 2s. 6d. 

Lily Ross Taylor, Local Cults in 
Etruria. (Papers and Monographs 
of the American Academy in Rome, 
Vol. II.) Rome, 1923, American 
Academy in Rome. xi, 258 pp.; map. 
8vo. $2.50. 

Bertram Windle, The Romans in Brit- 
ain. London, 1923, Methuen. xii, 
244 pp.; 68 figs. 12s. 6d. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Theodor Dombart, Das palatinische 
Septizonium zu Rom. Munich, 1922, 
C. H. Beck. viii, 146 pp.; pl.; 42 
figs. S8vo. 

S. Eitrem, Den nyfundne Basilika ved 
Porto Maggiore 1 Rom. Christiania, 
1923, Some. 56 pp. 

Iulii Frontini de aquaeductu arhis 
Romae commentarius, ed. F. Krohn. 
Leipsic, 1923, Teubner. vii, 58 pp. 
Svo. 

E. Kornemann, Mausoleum und Taten- 
bericht des Augustus. - Leipsic, 1921, 
Teubner. 108 pp. 

W. R. Lethaby, Londinium: architec- 
ture and other crafts. London, 1923, 
Duckworth. 248 pp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Arnold Schober, Die rémischen Grab- 
steine von Noricum und Pannonien. 

- (Sonderschriften des Osterreichischen 
Archidologischen, Instituts in Wien. 
Vienna, 1923, Osterreichische Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, ed. Hélzel und Co 
234 pp.; 216 figs. 4to. P. Steiner 
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Die Villa von Bollendorf. Mit einem 
Beitrag von D. Krencker. Trier, 1922, 
Lintz. 59 pp.; 2 pls.; 34 figs. S8vo. 
Helen H. Tanzer, The Villas of Pliny 
the Younger; with foreword by J. C. 





Egbert. New York, 1924, Columbia 
University Press. 174 pp. 8vo. 
$2.50. Fritz Toebelmann, R06- 


mische Gebiilke, ed. E. Fiechter and 
C. Hiilsen. Tl. 1. Heidelberg, 1923, 


Winter. iv, 142 pp.; atlas of 24 pls.; 
108 figs. 4to and Folio. 
III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


Emile Espérandieu, Recueil genéral des 
bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la 
Gaule romaine. VIII. Gaule ger- 
manique, 2e partie. Paris, 1922, 
Leroux. vii, 419 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Bruno Schréder, Romische Bildnisse. 
Berlin, 1923, Bard. 19 pp.; 34 figs. 
Svo. 


IV. ROMAN VASES AND 


PAINTING 


Antike Fresken. Faksimiles nach r6m- 
ischen Fresken im Vatikan und im 
Museum von Neapel. Mit einer 
Einleitung von Theodor Wiegand. 
Munich, 1922, Verlag der Marées- 
Gesellschaft. 12 pp.; 10 colored 
plates. Folio. (English edition: 
Roman Frescoes: facsimile reproduc- 
tions after antique mural paintings.) 

F. de Cardaillac, De quelques lampes 
antiques découvertes dans 1’ Afrique 
du Nord. Tarbes, 1922, Lesbordes. 
154 pp.; 200 figs. 4to. 


[Vou. XXVIII, 1924 


| F. Fremersdorf, Rémische Bildlampen. 


Unter Beriicksichtigung einer neuent- 
deckten Mainzer Manufaktur. Ein 
Beitrag zur Technik und Geschichte 
der friihkaiserlichen Keramik. Bonn, 
1923, Schroeder. 157 pp.; 3 pls.; 
104 figs.; 69 illustrations of types. 
Svo. 

S. Loeschcke, Tonindustrie von Speicher 
und Umgebung. Trier, 1923, Lintz. 
28 pp. 8vo. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Vol. 
2, Sect. I, Fase. 2, ed. O. A. Daniels- 
son, G. Herbig, B. Nogara. Leipsic, 
1923, Barth. Pp. 105-182. Folio. 

The Monumentum Ancyranum. Edited 
by E. G. Hardy. Oxford, 19238, 
Clarendon Press. 166 pp. 12mo. 
8s. 6d. 

L. Perret, Les inscriptions romaines. 
Bibliographie pratique. (Nouvelle 
Collection 4 l’usage des classes, 33.) 
Paris, 1923, Klincksieck. 2.50 fr. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Max von Bahrfeldt, Die rédmische 
Goldmiinzenprigung wihrend der 
Republik und unter Augustus. 
(Miinzstudien, 1.) MHalle, 1923, 
Riechmann. xvi, 208 pp.; 16 pls.; 28 
figs. 4to. British Museum, Coins 
of the Roman Empire.: Vol. I. Au- 
gustus to Vitellius. By H. Mattingly. 





CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

Album der K6niglichen Galerie in 

Venedig, ed. G. Fiocco. Leipsic, 

1923, Seemann. 7 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 
Die altfranzésischen Bildtep- 
piche. Mit einer Einleitung von F. 
Fels. Aus dem franzésischen von F. 
A. Angemayer. (Orbis Pictus, 18.) 
Berlin, 1923, Wasmuth. 16 pp.; 48 
pls. 4to. American Institute of 
Architects, Significance of the Fine 
Arts. Boston, 1923, Marshall Jones. 
483 pp.; figs. S8vo.  $3.50.—— 
Archives alsaciennes d’histoire de 
art. Ire année (1922). Strasbourg 
and Paris, 1922, Istra. viii, 151 pp.; 
figs.  4to. G. Arnaud d’Agnel, 
Notre Dame de la Garde: la colline, 
le fort, la basilique; histoire, archéo- 











logie, beaux-arts, religion. Mar- 
seilles, 1923, A. Tacussel. 255 pp.; 
62 pls.; figs. Ato. Art Apprecia- 





tion Collection. 300 reproductions in 
full color of paintings of the world’s 
greatest painters. Early Renais- 


London, 1923, British Museum. 
ccxxxl, 464 pp.; 64 pls. 8vo. .63s. 
sance to the present. Akron, O., 


1923, Art Appreciation Pub. Co. 
$1.40 to $1.75. L’Art et ses ap- 
plications: recueil de reproductions 
d’oeuvres exécutées par les membres 
de la Gilde des anciens éléves ‘de 
!’Ecole Saint-Luc de Gand, Numéro 
annuel. Ghent, 1922, Heuvelmans. 
xlvi pp.; 191 pls. 4to. 
ies, Medieval, Renaissance and Mod- 
ern, edited by members of the De- 
partments of the Fine Arts at 
Harvard and Princeton Universities. 
Princeton, 1923, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 4to. $3.50. 

E. Bayard, L’art de reconnaitre les 











gravures anciennes. Paris, 1923, 
Roger et Chernoviz. 327 pp.; 5 
pls.; 101 figs. Svo—Emile Bay- 


ard, Les styles flamand et holandais, 
Paris, 1923, Granier. 224 pp.; figs. 
16mo. F. Becker, Handzeich- 
nungen hollandischer Meister aus der 
Sammlung Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot 
im Haag. Leipsic, 1923, B. Tauch- 
nitz. 13 pp.;50 pls. Folio Her- 
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mann Beenken, Bildwerke West- 
falens. Bonn, 1923, Cohen. 16 pp.; 
80 pls. 4to. Belgische Kunst- 
denkmdler, Herausg. von Paul 
Clemen. I: vom 9. bis zum Ende des 
15. Jahrhunderts (xii, 320 pp.; 44 
pls.; 333 figs.); II: vom Anfang des 
16. bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhun- 





derts (v, 328 pp.; 39 pls.; 236 pp.). 


Munich, 1923, Bruckmann.  4to. 
Anton Berger, Josef Strzygow- 
ski. Von ihm und iiber ihn. Graz, 
1923, Moser. 45 pp. L. V. Ber- 
tarelli, Italia centrale. Vol. III. 
Milan, 1923, Touring Club italiano. 
618 pp.; 23 maps; figs. 8vo. Be- 
schreibende Darstellung der ilteren 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler in Sachs- 
en. Unter Mitwirkung des Siichsi- 
schen Altertumsvereins herausg. von 
dem sichsischen Ministerium des 
Innern. Heft 41: Amtshauptmann- 
schaft Meissen-Land, bearbeitet von 
Cornelius Gurlitt. Dresden, 1923, 
Meinhold. iv, 592 pp.; 687 figs. 
Ato. Oskar Bie, Handzeichnung- 
en alter Meister. (Die Kunst- 
sammlung Brandus, Bd. 34.) Berlin, 
1922, Brandus. 77 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
Walther Biehl, Altmeister-Holz- 
schnitte aus dem Besitze des Stadt- 
museums in Bautzen. Munich, 1923, 
Recht. 12 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. die 
Bier, Niirnbergisch-frinkische Bild- 
nerkunst. Bonn, 1922, F. Cohen. 
16 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. Das Bildnis. 
Mit einer Einfithrung von Martin 
Wackernagel. (Farbige Meister- 
bilder.) Bielefeld and Leipsic, 1922, 
Velhagen und Klasing. 32 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. H. E. Binstead, English 
Chairs, Part II. London, 1923, 
Tiranti. 28 pls. 16s. V. Blasco 
Ibafiez, In the Land of Art. Trans- 
lated by Frances Douglas. New 
York, 1923, Dutton. 355 pp. 12mo. 
$3. Wilhelm von Bode, Fiinfzig 
Jahre Museumsarbeit. Bielefeld and 
Leipsic, 1922, Velhagen und Klasing. 
iv, 68 pp.; pl. 8vo. Felix Boix, 
Exposicion de dibujos (1570 a 1860). 
Catalogo general ilustrado (mayo- 
junis 1922). Madrid, 1922, Hauser 
y Menet. 146 pp.; 41 pls. Folio. 
E. W. Braun, Die Silberkammer 
eines Reichsfiirsten. Werke deut- 
scher Goldschmiedekunst der Spitgo- 
tik und Renaissance. Leipsic, 1923, 
Klinkhardt und Biermann. 32 pp.; 
Boepisee i225 figs. 4to. Rudolf 
Brettschneider, Synchronistische 
Tabellen zur Geschichte der Malerei 
des XIII. bis XIX. Jahrhunderts 
(1200-1850). Vienna, 1923, Strach. 
vill, 44 pp.; 10 pls. 4to. L. 
Brochard, Histoire de la paroisse et 
de Véglise Saint-Laurent 4 Paris. 
Préface de M. le chanoine Pisani. 
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Paris, 1923, Champion. xii, 404 pp.; 
17 pls.; plans and maps. S8vo. 
L. Bruhns, Die Bischofsgrabmiler im 
Wiirzburger Dom.  (Siiddeutsche 
Kunstbiicher.) Vienna, 1922, Hdl- 
zel. 20 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. A. 
Briining, Die Schmiedekunst bis 
zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Leipsic, 1923, Klinkhardt und Bier- 
mann. 160 pp.; 171 figs. S8vo. 
R. Bruscaroli, Le fonti dell’ arte 
pura e l’arte italiana. Imola, 1922, 
Galeati. xvii, 327 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
22.50 L. L. M. Bryant, Children’s 
Book of Celebrated Sculpture. New 
York, 1923, Century. viii, 104 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. $2.50. H. R. Butler, 
Painter and Space. New York, 1923, 
Scribner. xv, 178 pp.; ill. $4. 

















E. Camuncoli, Rimini. (Citta e luoghi 


d'Italia.) Florence, 1923, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche. 38 pp.; 48 pls. 
18mo. O. Cartellieri, Heidelberg- 
er EKrinnerungsstitten: eine Wan- 
derung durch die Jahrhunderte. 
Heidelberg, 1922, W. Ehrig. vi, 73 
pp.; 40 pls.; 4 figs. 4to. Catalogo 
di oggetti d’arte e di storia restituti 
dall’ Austria-Ungheria. (Museo Pol- 
di-Pezzoli, Milano, marzo, 1922.) 
Milan, 1922, Treves. 59 pp.; 16 pls. 
16mo. A Catalogue of the Prin- 
cipal Works of Art at Chequers. 
With an introduction by Viscount 
Lee of Fareham. London, 1924, H. 
M. Stationery Office. vii, 130 pp.; 
54 pls. 4to. 12s. 6d. M. Clem- 
mensen and V. Lorenzen, Kallun- 
borg kirke. Text in Danish and Eng- 
lish. Copenhagen, 1923, H. Koppel; 
Oxford, University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford. 39 pp.; 9 pls.; 
41 figs. Folio. P. Combaz, Senlis 
& travers les siécles. Senlis, 1923, 
Imp. réunies de Senlis. 370 pp.; 
45 pls.; 170 figs. Ato. Congrés 
histoire de Vart organisé par la 
Société de |’ Histoire de l’art frangais, 
Paris, 26 septembre—5 octobre 1921. 
Compte rendu analytique. Paris, 
1923, Les Presses universitaires de 
France. 239 pp. 8vo. Corpus 
nummorum italicorum. Primo ten- 
tativo di un catalogo generale delle 
monete medievali e moderne coniate 
in Italia e da Italiani in altri paesi, a 
cura di 8. M. il Ré d'Italia. Vol. 
VI: Veneto (zecche minori), Dal- 
mazia, Albania (viii, 628 pp.; 35 
pls.). Milan, 1922, Hoepli. Folio. 
V. Costantini, La pittura lom- 
barda dal XIV al XVI secolo. Milan, 
1922, Podrecca. xvi, 192 pp.; 40 pls. 


























8vo.—H. B. Cotterill, A History of 


Art. I: Down to the Age of Raphael 
(442 pp.; 318 pls.; figs.). London, 
1923, Harrapp. 8vo. Francois 
Courboin, La gravure en France, des 
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origines 4 1900. Paris, 1923, Dela- 
grave 258 pp.;8 pls.; 204 figs. 4to. 
F. Courboin, Histoire illustrée 
de la gravure en France. I: Des 
origines 4 1660. Paris, 1923, M. Le 
Garrec. xxi, 212 pp. in 4to, and 
album of 486 pls.; 74 pp. in folio. 
J. C. Cox, English Church Fittings, 
Furniture, and Accessories. London, 
1923, Batsford. xi, 320 pp. 8vo. 
21s. 

G. Delahache, Strasbourg. (Les Villes 
d’art célébres.) Paris, 1923, Laurens. 
172 pp.; 4 plans; 127 figs. 4to.—— 
Description architectonique et sym- 
bolique de l’église abbatiale du mon- 
astére cistercien de Notre-Dame-des- 
Dombes. Bourg, 1923, imp. Jeanne- 
d’Are. 12 pp.; fig. S8vo. Deut- 
sche Gesellschaft fiir christliche 
Kunst. Jahresmappe 1922: 6 Folio- 
tafeln nebst 24 Abbildungen im 
Text und 1 Umschlagbogen, ausge- 
wihlt durch Felix Baumhauer (und 
andere ) Text von Ludwig Heil- 
maier. Munich, 1922, Deutsche 











Gesellschaft fiir christliche Kunst: 





16 pp.; 6 pls. 4to. Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie chrétienne et de litur- 
gic, publié sous la direction du Rme 
Dom Fernand Cabrol, abbé de Farn- 
borough, et du R. P. Dom Henri 
Leclereq, avec le concours d’un grand 
nombre de collaborateurs. Fasci- 
cules 51-55 (Fibules-Fustel de Cou- 
langes) (pp. 1538-2743, 7 pls.; figs.). 
Paris, 1922, Letouzey et Ané. 
4to.——O. Doering, Die Miinster 
von Ulm, Freiburg, und Strassburg. 
(Die Kunst dem Volke.) Munich, 
1923, Allegemeine Vereinigung fiir 
christliche Kunst. 48 pp.; 78 figs. 
4to.——A. Dudan, La Dalmazia nell’ 
arte italiana: venti secoli di civilita. 





II: dal 1450 ai nostri giorni. Milan, 
1922, frat. Treves. Pp. 209-548; 
105 pls. 8vo. 351. Max Dvorak, 


Betrachtungen iiber die Entstehung 
der neuzeitigen Kabinettmalerei, ed. 
L. Baldass. (Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
Bd. 36, H.1.) Vienna, 1923, Halm 
und Goldmann. 46 pp.; 5 pls.; 38 





figs. Folio. Max Dvorak zum 
Gedichtnis. D. Frey: Max Dvoraks 
Stellung in der Kunstgeschichte. 


Max Dvofdk: Uber Greco und den 
Manierismus. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Einzeldarstellungen.) Vienna, 1922, 
Holzel. 42 pp.; 14 figs. 

Theodor Ehrenstein, Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Bilde. Lieferungen 1-8. 
Vienna, 1923, Kende. Pp. 1-640; 
figs. Folio. M. Eisler, Alt-Delft: 
Kultur und Kunst. Vienna, 1923, 
Holzel. 315 pp.; figs. 4to. 1 
Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, particu- 








_ larly in England. 
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London, 1922, 
Clarendon Press. 246 pp.; 4 pls. 
8vo. Exposition de dessins an- 
ciens, XVe, XVIe, et XVIIe siécles, 
15 novembre-15 decembre, 1923. 
(Préface par Ch. Oulmont.) Galerie 
Balzac, 16, Rue Balzac, Paris. 24 
pp.; 26 pls. S8vo. 





O. von Falke and H. Schmitz, Deutsche ~ 


Mobel vom Mittelalter bis zum 
Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Bd. 
2. Deutsche Mébel des Barock und 
Rokoko. Stuttgart, 1923, Hoffmann. 
lvi, 311 pp.; 600 figs. ‘Ato. Ww. 
Fink, Die Benediktinerabtei Metten 
und ihre Beziehungen zur Kunst. 
(Siddeutsche Kunstbiicher.) Vienna, 
1922, Holzel. 44 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo. 
Max Frankenburger, Die Sil- 
berkammer der Miinchner Residenz. 











Munich, 19238, G. Miller. xix, 294 
pp.; 91 pls. Ato. Th. Frimmel, 
Von alter und neuer Kunst. (Biicher 


der Kunst.) Vol. 1. Vienna, 1922, 
C. Stephenson. vi, 134 pp.; pls. 
Svo. Die fiirstliche Liechten- 
steinsche Bildergalerie. 24 Kupfer- 
tiefdrucke mit Geleitwort von Gustav 
Glick. Vienna, 1923, Wolfrum. vu 
pp.; 24 pls. Ato. E. Fuhrmann, 
Der Grabbau. Munich, 1923, G. 
Miller. v, 166 pp.; 103 figs. Ato, 








Albert Gabriel, La cité de Rhodes. 


Architecture civile et religieuse. 
Paris, 1923, de Boccard. vi, 240 
pp.; figs. 4to.~ 175: fr: S. Ga- 
resché, Great Christian Artists. 
Milwaukee, 1924, Bruce Pub. Co. 
209 pp.; figs. 8vo. $3.50.——Oscar 
Gehrig, Das Schloss zu Gustrow. 
Gustrow in Meckl., 1922, Block. 7 
pp.; . 12° pls. 36 ee ae. Kurt 
Gerstenberg, Die ideale Landschafts- 
malerei: ihre Begriindung und Voll- 
endung in Rom. Halle, 1923, Nie- 











meyer. ix, 151 pp.; figs; 56 pls. 4to. 
Kurt Gerstenberg, Ideen zu 
einer Kunstgeographie Europas. 


(Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 
48-49.) Leipzig, 1923,Seemann. 28 
pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. P. L. de Giaf- 
ferri, L’histoire du costume féminin 
frangais de l’an 1037 & l’an 1870. 
Paris, 1923, Nilsson. 8 pp.; 10 fase. 
of 12 pls. each. 4to. Louis Gillet, 
Histoire des arts (Histoire de la 
nation frangaise. Sous la direction de 
G. Hanotaux. Tome XI. Illustra- 
tions de René Piot. Paris, 1922, 
Plon. 644 pp.; pls.; figs. S8vo. 
G. Gliick, Die Gemialdegalerie des 
Kunsthistorischen Museums in Wien. 
Vienna, 1922, A. Schroll. 64 pp.; 
160 pls. 8vo. H. Gliick, Die 
christliche Kunst des Ostens. (Die 
Kunst des Ostens.) Berlin, 1923, 
Cassirer. xi, 67 pp.; 132 pls. 4to. 
U. Gnoli, La Pinacoteca di 
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D. Bierens de Haan, 
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Perugia. (Citta e luoghi d’Italia.) 
Florence, 1923, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche. 20 pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. 
9 1. Heinrich Gobel, Wandtep- 
piches OTL. Die Niederlande. 
Leipsic, 1923, Klinkhardt und Bier- 
mann. Xi, 668 pp.; 510 pls. 4to. 
G. Goyau, Saint Pierre. (L’Art 
et les Saints.) Paris, 1923, Laurens. 
64 pp.; 35 figs. 18mo: John P. 
Grant, Cardiff Castle: its histor y and 
architecture, Cardiff, 1923, Lewis. 
71 pp.; figs.; plans. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Het houtsnijwerk 
in Nederland tijdens der Gothiek een 
de Renaissance. Met een voorword 
van Jan Kalf. The Hague, 1921, 
Nijhoff. viii, 183 pp.; 155 pls. Ato. 
A. Hallays, A travers la France: 
Bourgogne, Bourbonnais, Velay et 
Auvergne. (En fladnant.) Paris, 
1923, Perrin. 330 pp.; 14 pls. 8vo. 
Richard Hamann, Deutsches 
Ornament. Auswahl mit einer Ein- 
leitung. Marburg a. L., 1923, Kunst- 
geschichtliches Seminar der Univer- 
sitat. 6 pp.; 58 pls. 4to. E. 
Hanfstaengl, Meisterwerke der neuen 
Pinakothek, Staatsgalerie und 
Schackgalerie i in Minchen. Munich, 
1922, F. Hanfstaengl. 334 pls. with 
310 figs. 8vo. A. Hardegger, S. 
Schlatter, and T. Schiess, Die Bau- 
-denkmiler des Kantons St. Gallen. 
I (Stadt.). St. Gallen, 1922, Fehr. 
XVI, 528 pp.) pls. 8vo. 35 fr. 
M. Hartig, Das Benediktiner-Reichs- 
stift Sankt Ulrich und Afra in Augs- 
burg (1012-1802). (Germania sacra.) 
Augsburg, 1923, Filser. viii, 128 
pp.; figs. 8vo. -___Walter Hauser, 
Die Kirchen des Saastales im Wallis. 
Zurich, 1923, Art. Institut Orell 
Fiissli. vi, 32 pp.; 45 pls. 8vo.—— 
R. Hénard, Aspects du vieux Paris: 
Cinquante eaux fortes originales de 
Pierre Desbois. Préface de Lucien 
Descaves. Paris, 1923, Desbois. 109 
pp.; 14 pls.; 36 figs. 4to.——Theodor 
Henner, Altfrankische Bilder. Wiirz- 
Durg.. 1923, Stiirtz, 16° pp.; figs. 
Ato. Raymond Henniker-Heaton, 
Worcester Art Museum: Catalogue of 
Paintings and Drawings. Worcester, 
1922. 2381 pp.; 78 figs. 8vo—— 
Florence Heywood, A Survey of the 
Evolution of Painting, with Refer- 
ence to the Important Pictures in the 
Louvre. London, 1923, Heinemann. 
358 pp.; 9 pls. S8vo. Arthur M. 
Hind, The Graphic Arts, Old and 
New. Oxford, 1921, Clarendon 
Press. 20 pp. 8vo. iL ouind, 
- Landscape Painting from Giotto to 
the Present Day. Vol. I: From 
Giotto to Turner. London, 1923, 
Chapman and Hall. 286 pp.; 91 pls. 
8vo.—R. Hoffmann, Bayerische 
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Altarbaukunst. Munich, 1923, G. 
Miller. xxxvili, 308 pp.; 275 figs. 
8vo- A. von Hofmann, Die Stadt 
Regensburg. (Historische Stadt- 
bilder. ) Stuttgart and Berlin, 1922, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 189 pp.; 
2 plans; 9 figs. ‘Svo. A. von Hof- 
mann, Die Stadt Ulm. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1923, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. 132 pp.; 2 plans;. map. 
Svo. L. Hourticq, Le Musée du 
Louvre: peinture, sculpture, objets 
d’art; histoire-guide de l’art. (Kd- 
ited also in English.) Paris, 1923, 
Hachette. 246 pp.; 7 plans; 281 figs. 
18mo. G. Hubert, Les prieurés 
anglais de labbaye de. Lonlay. 
Alengon, 1923, Imp. alengonnaise. 
18 pp.; pL; figs. Ato. 














Institut ‘d’Estudis Catalans, Anuari 


(Seccié historico-arqueologica). VI. 
Barcelona, 1923, Henrich. Ixvii, 957 
pp.; 8 pls.; 892 figs. 4to. 30p 

Kambo, I castelli romani: Grotta ~ 
Ferrata e il Monte Cavo. Bergamo, 
1922, Istituto d’arti grafiche. 136 
Dp; pis svo, = 20 |, Katalog der 
Ausstellung der Kunstwerke aus 
Karlsruher Privatbesitz. Badische 
Kunsthalle. Aug.—Sept. 1922. Karls- 
ruhe, 1922, Badische Kunsthalle. 
103 pp.; pls. 8vo. P. Kellner, 
Der Dom zu Bamberg: 22 Aufnah- 
men mit Erlauterungen. Erlangen, 
1923, Palm und Enke. 4 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. M. Kirchstein, Siena. Mu- 
nich, 1923, G. Miller. vi, 580 pp.; 
32 pls. S8vo. S. Krauss, Synago- 
gale Altertiimer. Vienna, 1922, 
Harz. vill, 470 pp.; 22 pls.; 4 figs. 

















8vo. H. Kiiches, Der Heilige 
Geist in der Kunst. Knechtsteden, 
1923, Missionshaus. 96 pp.; figs. 


8vo. Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
24 Kupfertiefdrucke, mit Geleitwort 
von Gustav Glick. Vienna, 1922, 
Wolfrum. 5 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 





C. Laurin, E. Hannover, and J. Thiis, 


Scandinavian Art. New York, 1923, 
The American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, Humphrey Milford. 662 pp.; 
1 pl.;- figs.. 8vo. $8. Arthur 
Levy, Jiidische Grabmalkunst in 
Osteuropa. Berlin, 1923, Verlag 
Pionier. 77 pp. : figs. 8vo. GK: 
Lukomskij, Alt-Russland. Architek- 
tur und Kunstgewerbe. Munich, 
1923, Orchis-Verlag. 26 pp.; 108 pls. 
Svo. W.H. Luz, Kiinstler-Selbst- 
Bildnisse. (Bibliothek der Kunst- 
geschichte, Bd. 56.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 











Auguste Marguillier, Saint Georges 


(L’Art et les Saints). Paris, 1923, 
Laurens. 64 pp.; 33 figs. 18mo. 
Maria im Rosenhaag. Madonnen- 
Bilder alter deutscher und _ nieder- 
landisch-flamischer Meister. (Die 
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blauen Biicher.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Langewiesche. 64 pp.; figs. 4to. 
-Raimond van Marle, The De- 
velopment of the Italian Schools of 
Painting. Vol. I. The Hague, 1923, 
Nijhoff. xv, 581 pp.; 5 pls.; 321 figs. 
Ato, F. Martin, Salzburg: ein 
Fuhrer durch seine Geschichte und 
Kunst. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 252 
pp.; 134  figs.; plan. 8vo. F. 
Jewett Mather, A History of Italian 
Painting. New York, 1923, Holt. 
496 pp.; pl.; 325 figs. 8vo. Cc. 
Mauclair, Florence: Vhistoire, les 
arts, les lettres, les sanctuaires, l’Ame 
de la cité. Réédition en petit format 
d’un ouvrage paru précédemment en 
édition illustrée in 4. Paris, 1923, 
de Boccard. v,259pp. 16mo. a 
Meder, Albertina-Facsimile. Ze 
Handzeichnungen deutscher Meister 
des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts. 
Vienna, 1922, A. Schroll. 18 pp.; 40 
pls. Folio. J. Meder, Albertina- 
Facsimile. 3: Handzeichnungen 
italienischer Meister des XV.—X VIII. 
Jahrhunderts. Vienna, 1923, Schroll. 
16 pp.; 40 pls.) Folio. 
Meder, Albertina-Facsimile. 4: 
Handzeichnungen flimischer und 
hollandischer Meister des 15-17. 
Jahrhunderts. Vienna, 1923, Schroll. 
15 pp.; 40 pls. Folio. J. de Mel- 
gar y Alvarez de Abreu, Guida de- 
scriptiva de Avila y sus monumentos. 
Avila, 1922, St. Martin. xlvi, 220 
Dp.;. play SvO. mostr, Lucy Men- 
zies, The Saints in Italy: a book of 
reference to the saints in Italian art 
and dedication. London, 19238, 
Medici Society. xvi, 496 pp. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. Edouard Michel, Ab- 
bayes et monastéres de Belgique: 
leur importance et leur réle dans le 
développement du pays. Brussels 
and Paris, 1923. Oest. 269 pp.; 48 
pls. 16mo. E. Modigliani, Minis- 
tero della pubblica istruzione. Cata- 
logo della mostra degli oggetti d’arte 
e di storia restituiti dall’ Austria- 
Ungheria, Roma, 2, Palazzo Venezia 
(Introduction by A. Colasanti). 
Rome, 1923, Alfieri e Lacroix. 100 
pp.; 20 pls. 16mo. Gandjéan de 
Montigny, A. H. Victor, and A. P. 
Fanin, Architecture Toscane. New 
York, 1923, Pencil Points Press. xiv, 
109 pp. 4to. $6.——Musée des 
Thermes et de ]’hétel de Cluny. 
Catalogue général. I. La pierre, 
le marbre et l’albdtre. By Harau- 
court and Montremy. Paris, 1923, 
Musées nationaux. 165 pp.; 32 pls. 
16mo. 






































R. H. Newmarch, Russian Arts. New 


York, 1923, Dutton. 293 pp.; ill. 
$2.50. Marcel Nicolle, Critique 
d’art ancien et moderne. Ire série: 





Joseph " 
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' Musées de province; avec une lettre- 


préface d’ E. Humblot. Paris, 1923, 
Perrin. °xx, .292.5pp.0 gave: L. 
Nolte-Burner, Turen und Tore aus 
Deutschland, Oesterreich und der 
Schweiz. Stuttgart, 1922, Hoff- 
mann. 8 pp.; 98 pls.; 350 figs. 4to. 





M. Ongaro, Venise: le Palais ducal. 


Guide historique, artistique. Milan, 
1922, Alfieri e Lacroix. 58 pp.; 
44 pls. 16mo. W. Orpen, Out- 
line of Art. Vol. 1. New York, 
1923, Putnam. xvi, 231 pp. 4to. 
$4.50. E. d’Ors, Tres horas en el 
Museo del Prado: itinerario estético. 
Madrid, 1923, C. Raggio. 252 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 








G. Pacchioni, Il palazzo ducale di 


Mantova. (Citta e luoghi d'Italia.) 
Florence, 1922, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche. 54 pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. 
——G. Papillon and M. Savreux, 
Musée céramique de Sévres. Guide 
illustré. Paris, 1921, Laurens. 249 
pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. K. Pfaff, Das 
Miinster in Weingarten (Wiirttem- 
berg). Weingarten, 1922, K. Baier. 
16 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. P. Pillati, I 
musei e le gallerie d’Italia. Rome, 
1922, Loescher. 440 pp. 16mo. 251. 
L. Miranda Podadera, Un viaje 
a Toledo. Text in Spanish and 











French. Madrid, 1922, F. Samaran. 
129 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 
Edwin Redslob, Deutsche Gold- 


schmiedeplastik. Munich, 1923, Del- 
phin-Verlag. 46 pp.; 60 pls.; 7 figs. 
Ato. L. Régnier, Excursions arch- 
éologiques dans le Vexin frangais. 
Ire, série: Notre-Dame de Pontoise, 
Osny, Boisserie-l’Aillerie, Génicourt, 
Ennery, Livilliers, Auvers-sur-l’Oise, 
Saint-Ouen l’Auméne, Abbaye de 
Maubuisson, Abbaye de Saint-Mar- 
tin de Pontoise, Cergy, Puiseux, 
Fontenay -Saint- Pére, Flavacourt. 
Paris, 1922, Ernest Dumont. vi, 248 
pp.; pls.; figs. 8 vo. S. Rein- 
ach, Répertoire de peintures du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance. T. 
VI (et dernier avec un index général). 
Paris, 1923, Leroux. 1, 407 pp.; 
figs. 8vo. H. Reiners, Koln, 
seine Bauten und Kunstschitze: ein 
Fithrer. Cologne, 1923, J. P. 
Bachem. 100 pp.; 32 figs. 8vo. 
F. Reischl and L. Kasimir, Das Buch 
von der schénen Stadt Salzburg: 
Geschichte, Landschaft, Bauten, 
Kunst. (Sch6ne Stadte und Land- 
schaften.) Vienna and Leipsic, 1923, 
Heller. viii, 160 pp.; 10 pls.; figs. 
Ato. H. S. Reitlinger, Old Master 
Drawings: a Handbook for Amateurs 
and Collectors. London, 1922, Con- 
stable. x, 188 pp.; 72 pls. S8vo. 
John C. Rogers, English Furniture: 
its essentials and characteristics. 
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London, 1923, Country Life. xxiv, 
188 pp.; figs. Svo. 21s. Rolland, 
La Chapelle de Notre-Dame de Com- 
fort-en-Meillars (Finistére). Saint- 
Brieuc, 1922, F. Guyon. 32 pp. 
16mo. Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments (England). An 
Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments in Essex. Vol. III. London, 
1923, His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice. 274 pp.; 1 pl.; 1 map; figs. 4to. 
F. de Sagarra, Sigillografia catalana. 
Inventari, descripcio y estudi dels 
segels de Catalunya. II. Barcelona, 
1922, Henrich. xxxv, 435 pp.; 225 
pls. Folio. 125 p. E. Salomon, 
Les chateaux historiques (maisons, 
maisons-fortes, gentilhommiéres, an- 
ciens fiefs) du Forez et des enclaves 
du Lyonnais, du Beaujolais et du 
Maconnais qui ont formé le départe- 
ment de la Loire. II: Le Puy-en- 
Velay, 1922, Peyniller, Rouchon and 
Gamon. 472 pp.; 158 figs. 4to. 
Theodor Scheffer, Einfiihrung in die 
Baugeschichte, Bd. 1: Kirchliche 
Bauwerke.. Bad Berka bei Weimar, 
1923, Verlag “Deutsche Gemein- 
schaft.”’ 48 pp.; figs. H. Schmitz, 
Deutsche Glasmalereien der Gotik 
und Renaissance, Rund- und Kabi- 
nettscheiben. (Sammelbinde zur Ge- 
schichte der Kunst und des Kunst- 
gewerbes.) Munich, 1923, Riehn und 
Reusch. 15 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. 
Frida Schottmiiller, Italienische Bild- 
nisbiisten. Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. 12 
pp.; pl.; 14 figs. S8vo. F. Schulze, 
Das _ stadtgeschichtliche Museum. 
Leipsic, 1922, Haessel. 103 pp.; pls. 
Svo. W. von Seidlitz, Die Kunst 
in Dresden vom Mittelalter bis zur 
Neuzeit. IV. 1625-1710. Dresden, 
1922, Von Baensch. Pp. 425-569; 
18 pls. Ato. E. Sigerus, Vom 
alten Hermannstadt. Hermann- 
stadt, 1922, J. Drotleff. iv, 243 pp.; 
20 pls. 8vo. H. W. Singer, Ver- 
zeichnis der Greizer Kupferstich- 
sammlung aus der Stiftung der 
Alteren Linie des Hauses Reuss. Ber- 
lin, 1923, Wohlgemuth und Lissner. 
99 pp.; 40 pls. Folio. Hoe Os 
Smith, Catalogue of English Furni- 
ture and Woodwork. Vol. I. Gothic 
and Early Tudor. London, 1923, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. viii, 
68 pp.; 56 pls. 8vo. 2s. 104d. 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Be- 
schreibung der Bildwerke der christ- 
lichen Epoche. Band II: Die italien- 
ischen Bronzen der Renaissance und 
des Barock, von E. F. Bange. Teil 2: 
Reliefs und Plaketten (Vorwort von 
Bode) (vii, 140 pp.; 85 pls.); Band 
III: Die altchristlichen und mittel- 
alterlichen byzantinischen und ital- 
ienischen Bildwerke, von O. Wolff 






































Eva Tea, Ravenna. 


G. Urbini 
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und W. F. Volbach. (Vorwort von 
Bode und O. Wolff) (viii, 84 pp.; 33 
pls.; figs.) Berlin and Leipzig, 1922 
and 1923, W. de Gruyter. 4to. 
W. Stammler, Die Totentinze. (Bi- 
bliothek der Kunstgeschichte.) Leip- 
zig, 1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. A. Steinitzer, Das Land 
Tirol: geschichtliche, kultur- und 
kunstgeschichtliche | Wanderungen. 
Innsbruck, 1922, Wagner. xvi, 610 
pp.; figs. S8vo. A. Stix, Meister- 
werke der Graphik im XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhundert. Vienna, 1922, Wolff. 
9 pp.; 50 pls. Folio. R. Strinati, 
Arte italiana reduce dall’ Austria. 
Rome, 1922, Garroni. 80 pp. 8vo. 
5-1, Wilhelm Suida, Die Landes- 
bildergalerie und Skulpturensamm- 
lung in Graz. Vienna, 1923, Holzel. 
viii, 287 pp.; 72 pls. S8vo. 

(Citta e luoghi 
d'Italia.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizioni artistiche. 32 pp.; 48 pls. 
18mo. Terza Mostra d’arte pu- 
gliese retrospettiva e moderna (nella) 
citta di Bari (ag.-sett.) 1920. Cata- 
logo. Bari, 1922, Accolti-Gil. 30 pp. 
8vo. 2.50 1. L. Testut, La Bas- 
tide de Beaumont en Perigord, 
1272-1769, étude historique et arch- 
éologique. Bordeaux, 1922, Feret. 
2 vols. 550, 616 pp.; 15 pls.; 263 figs. 
8vo. 50 fr. W. G. Thomas and 
J. T. Fallon, Northern Italian De- 
tails; drawings and photographs; 
with an introduction by John M. 
Howells. New York, 1922, U. P. C. 
bk. 24 pp.; 148 pls. Folio. $10. 
Tiere in schénen Bildern. (Die 
blauen Biicher.) K6nigstein im 
Taunus and Leipzig, 1923, Lange- 
wiesche. 64 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Walter Timmling, Kunstgeschichte 
und Kunstwissenschaft. Mit einem 
Abhang: Meinungen itiber Herkunft 
und Wesen der Gotik, von P. Frankl. 
Leipsic, 1923, Koehler und Volekmar. 
303 pp. S8vo. W.B. Tuthill, The 
Cathedral Churches of England. 
London, 1922, Macmillan. ix, 194 


pp.; figs. 



































Le chiese perugine del 
medioevo e del rinascimento. Flor- 
ence, 1922, Alinari. 68 pp.; 64 pls. 
24to. 61. 


Die Venus in der italienischen Malerei. 


(Schatzkammer der Kunst, Bd. 1.) 
Dachau, 1922, Einhorn-Verlag. 6 
pp.; 32 pls. 4to. H. Virleux, 
L’église Saint-Maurice 4 Lille: étude 
historique et archéologique. Lille, 
1922, H. Morel. 52 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
——W. F. Volbach, Die Elfenbein- 
bildwerke. (Die Bildwerke des Deut- 
schen Museums, Bd. 1.) Berlin, 
1923, W. de Gruyter. viii, 105 pp.; 
85 pls.; 55 figs. 4to. W. F. Vol- 
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bach, Die Sammlung Silten. Mit 
einem Vorworte von Wilhelm von 


Bode. Berlin, 1923, Verlag fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft. 80 pp.;_ pls. 
Ato. Voorloopige lijst der Neder- 





landsche monumenten yon geschie- 
denis en Kunst. VI (De provincie 
Zeeland.) Utrecht, 1922, Oosthoek. 
vill, 351 pp. 8vo. 


H. Waschgler, Die Universitatskirche 


zu Wien. (Oesterreichische Kunst- 
biicher.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 20 
DD.F es Pplsirs ESV; F. Parkes 
Weber, Des Todes Bild (Aspects of 





Death in Art and Epigram). Bear- 
beitet von Eugen Hollander. Berlin, 
1923, Fontane. 247- pp.; figs. 8vo. 





J. Weingartner, Die Kunstdenk- 
miler Siidtirols. Band I: Oberes 
Eisacktal, Pustertal, Ladinien (xix, 
617, 136 pp.; 1 map; 150 figs.) ; Band 
II: Das mittlere und untere Hisacktal 
(vii, 396, 148 pp.; 151 figs.). Vienna, 
1923,  Hodlzel. Svo. Heinrich 
Weizsdcker, Die Kunstschitze des 
ehemaligen Dominikanerklosters in 
Frankfurt a. M. Munich, 1923, 








Bruckmann. Text: xxviii, 389 pp.; 
69 figs., 4to. Plates: 5 pp.; 45 pls. 
Folio. F. Wetzel, Alt-Sachsen: 


heimische Bau und Raumkunst in 
vergangenen Jahrhunderten. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Dresden, 1922, W. Jess. 230 pp.; 
462 figs. 4to. A. J. Wiel, Story of 
Bologna. (Old Mediaeval Town 
series.) London, 1923, Dutton. 267 
pp.; ill. 5s. 6d. 





Zeichnungen alter Meister im Landes- 


museum zu Braunschweig. I: Deut- 
sche; Nr. 1-142 (14 pls. with 142 
figs.); Il: Niederlander des 15. und 
16. Jahrhunderts; Nr. 43-65 (25 
pls.). Herausg. von Eduard Flech- 
sig. Frankfurt am Main, 1920-1922, 
Voigtlander-Tetzner. Folio. K, 
‘Zimmeter, Tiroler Heimatkunst. 
(Die Kunst in Tirol.) Vienna, 19238, 
Holzel. iv, 100 pp.; 104 figs.; plan. 
Svo. K. Zoege von Manteuffel, 
Der deutsche Kupferstich von seinen 
Anfaingen bis zum Ende des sech- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. (Kunstge- 
schichte in Einzeldarstellungen.) 
Munich, 1922, H. Schmidt. 112 pp.; 
80 figs. 8vo. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZAN- 
TINE AND MEDIAEVAL 








Architettura e scultura medioevali nelle 


Puglie. Turin, 1928, casa ed. Itala 
Ars. 64 pls. Folio. 

J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, De 
oud-christelijkke monumenten van 
Ephesus: Epigraphische studie. The 
Hague, 1923, Smits. xvi, 208 pp.; 
figs. 3.50 fr. Bek. Bange, Eine . 
bayerische Malerschule des 11. und — 





Le Charbonneau-Lassay, 


Percy Dearmer, 
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12. Jahrhunderts. Munich, 1923, 
Hugo Schmidt. vi, 168 pp.; 186 figs. 
Ato. Julius Baum, Deutsche Bild- 
werke des Mittelalters. (Biicher der 
Kunstsammlungen des Wiirttem- 
bergischen Staates, Bd. 2.) Stutt- 
gart, 1923, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 
41 pp.; 112 pls. 4to. J. Baum, 
Altschwibische Kunst. Augsburg, 
1923, B. Filser. xiv, 158 pp.; 80 pls. 
Ato. T. M. P. Bekkers and C. N. 
J. Meysing, De Kathedraal van 
Haarlem beschreven. Nijmegen, 
1923, Dekker. viii, 128 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 3g. Beschreibende Darstel- 
lung der 4lteren Bau- und 
Kunstdenkmialer in Sachsen, 41. 
Amtshauptmannschaft Meissenland, 
bearb. von C. Gurlitt. Dresden, 
1923, Meinhold. iv, 592 pp.; 687 
figs.  4to. Bilder der K6lner- 
schule von 1350-1535: 20 Kupfertief- 
driicke nach den Originalen im Wall- 
raf-Richartz-Museum in K6éln am 

















‘Rhein. Begleitwort von Josef Popp. 


Cologne, 1923, P. Gehly. 16 pp.; 
20 pls. of postal card format. E. 
H. Buschbeck, Friihmittelalterliche 
Kunst in Spanien. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 59.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. 





Le choeur 
rayonnant du donjon de Chinon at- 
tribué aux Templiers. Paray-le-Mo- 
nial, 1923, Oeuvres du Sacré-Coeur. 
45 pp.; figs. 8vo. 38 fr——wW. E. 
Crum and H. I. Bell, Wadi Sarga: 
Coptic and Greek texts from the ex- 
cavations undertaken by the Byzan- 
tine Research Account. Copenhagen 
1922, Gyldendal. 254 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
18 kr. 

Fifty Pictures of 
Gothic Altars. London, 1922, Mow- 
bray. 212 pp.; 50 pls: 8yo; 
Deutsche Burgen und feste Schlésser. 
Leipsic, 1922, Langewiesche. 64 pp.; 








figs. 4to. Deutsche Dome des 
Mittelalters. Leipsic, 1923, Lange- 
wiesche. 64 pp.; 59 figs. 4to. 





Deutscher Kalender. (Ausgabe der 
Holzschnitten aus dem Deutschen 
Kalender, Augsburg 1490, bei Hanns 
Schénsperger; mit einem Nachwort 
von Kurt Pfister.) 
Roland-Verlag. 40 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Deutsche Kopfe des Mittelal- 
ters: Auswahl nach Aufnahmen des 
Kunstgeschichtlichen Seminars, mit 





Munich, 1922,. 


einer Einleitung von Richard Ha- — 


mann. Marburg an der Lahn, 1922, 
Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. iv 
pp.; 60 pls. 4to. Oscar Doering, 
Der Bamberger Dom. Munich, 
1923, Allgemeine Vereinigung fiir 
christliche Kunst. 24 pp.; 28 figs. 
Ato. Oscar Doering, Die Minster 
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von Ulm, Freiburg und Strassburg. 
Munich, 1923, Allgemeine Vereini- 
gung fir christliche Kunst. 48 pp.; 
78 figs. 4to.——Die Donaueschinger 
Passion Christi: 16 handkolorierte 
Holzschnitte aus der Mitte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts nach den Originalen des 
Handschriftes 424 der fiirstlichen 
Hof-Bibliothek zu Donaueschingen, 
herausg. von Kurt Pfister. Munich, 
1922, Roland-Verlag. 4 pp.; 16 pls. 
Ato. Alexander Dorner, Die ro- 
manische Baukunst in Sachsen und 
Westfalen. (Bibliothek der Kunst- 
geschichte, Bd. 52.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann... 12 pp.; 20 figs. 8vo. 

J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires de 
Byzance: étude sur l’art impérial de 
Constantinople. Paris, 1923, Leroux. 
166 pp.; 67 figs. 4to. Emil Eck- 
hoff, The Town Wall of Visby. Part 
I, Text. Part II, Plates. Upsala, 
1923, Almqvist and Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri Aktiebolag. 350 pp., 4to; 
500 figs., 91 pls., folio. 200 Swedish 
crowns. W. Effmann, Die karo- 
lingisch-ottonischen Bauten zu Wer- 
den. . II: Clemenskirche, Lucius- 
kirche, Nikolauskirche. Aus dem 
Nachlass herausg. von Elisabeth 
Hohmann. (Historischer Verein fiir 
das Gebiet des ehemaligen Stiftes 
Werden.) Berlin, 1922, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag. 80 pp.; 6 pls.; 21 figs. 
4to. ; 











Adolf Feulner, Die Klosterkirche in 


Rot. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 12 pp.; 
8 pls. S8vo. E. L. Fischel, Mittel- 
rheinische Plastik des 14. Jahrhun- 
derts. (Kompendien zur deutschen 
Kunst.) Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 
167 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo. La Flandre 
et l’Artois: recueil de documents sur 
Varchitecture civile, époque médié- 
vale, XVI et XVII siécles, avec une 
introduction et des notices par Fer- 
nand Beaucamp. (Les Provinces de 
Vancienne France.) Paris, 1923, F. 
Contet. 7, 3 pp.; 70 pls.; 2 colored 
illustrations. Folio. O. H. Fors- 
ter, Die kélnische Malerei von Meis- 
ter Wilhelm bis Stephan Lochner. 
Cologne, 1923, Saaleck-Verlag. 91 
pp.; pl.; figs. 4to. M. Fried- 
lander, Martin Schongauer. (Bib- 
liothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 42.) 
Leipsic, 1928, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 
pls. 8vo. A. Fuchs, Die Reste 
des Atriums des_ karolingischen 
Domes zu Paderborn. Paderborn, 
1923, Bonifacius-Druckerei. ii, 44 
pp.; 12 figs. 8vo. 

E. Gaillard, Un peintre siennois du 
XVe siécle: Sano di Pietro (1406- 
1481). Chambéry, 1923, Dardel. iv, 
212 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. Dr. Gar- 
sonnin, L’iconographie de Jeanne 




















d’Arc au XVe siécle, A propos d’un | 
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dessin inédit de la Bibliothéque de 
Grenoble. Orléans, 1923, P. Pigelet. 
9pp.; pl. 8vo. E. Gioragnoli, La 
origina della pittura umbra: gli 
affreschi scoperti nell’alta Umbria. 
Citta di Castello, 1922, Il Soleo. 71 
pp.; figs. 8vo.——Curt Glaser, Got- 
ische Holzschnitte. Berlin, 1923, 
Propylien-Verlag. 57 pp.; 55 pls.; 
figs. Folio.——A. Goldschmidt, Die 
Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der roman- 
ischen Zeit, XI.—XIIJ. Jahrhundert. 
III. Berlin, 1923, Bruno Cassirer. 
vii, 60 pp.; 60 pls.; 31 figs. Folio. 
——Henri Grégoire, Recueil des in- 
scriptions grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie 
Mineure. Fasc. 1. Paris, 1922, 
Leroux. 128 pp. Folio.——GondiG. 
Grossi, I monumenti cristiani icono- 
grafici ed architettonici dei sei primi 
secoli (pittura, scultura, cimeteri, 
basiliche). Rome, 1928, Universita 
Gregoriana. xiv, 475 pp.; 2 pls.; 96 
figs. 4to.——R. Gtinther, Die Bilder 
des Genter und des _ Isenheimer 
Altars. 1 Teil: Der Genter Altar 
und die Allerheiligenliturgie (Studien 
tiber christliche Denkmiler.) Leip- 
zig, 1923, Dietrich. 60 pp.;pls. 8vo. 





Richard Hamann, Deutsche und franzé- 


sische Kunst im Mittelalter. 2. Die 
Baugeschichte der Klosterkirche zu 
Lehnin und die normannische Inva- 
sion in der deutschen Architektur des 
13. Jahrhunderts. Marburg a. Lahn, 
1923, Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. 
iv, 179 pp.; 309 figs. 4to——G. F. 
Hartlaub, Die Maler von Siena im 
15. Jahrhundert. (Bibliothek der 


Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 55,) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo.——Wilhelm Hausenstein, Giot- 


to. (Die fiihrenden Meister.) Ber- 
lin, 19238, Propylien-Verlag. 402 
pp.; figs. 4to.——August Heisen- 
berg, Ikonographische Studien. 1. 
Die Martha-Szene. 2. Das Bekennt- 
nis Petri und die Ansage der Ver- 
leugnung. 3. Die Kirchen Jerusalems 
auf dem Lateransarkophag Nr. 174. 
(Sitz. Bayer. Akad., Philos.-philol. 
u. hist. Kl., 1921, Abh. 4.) 165 pp.; 
2pls. 8vo. H. J. Herrmann, Die 
frihmittelalterlichen Handschriften 
und Inkunabeln des Abendlandes. 
(Die illuminierten Handschriften und 
Inkunabeln der Nationalbibliothek 
in Wien, Bd. 1.) xi, 239 pp.; 36 
pls.; 146 figs. Folio. Leipsic, 1923, 
Hiersemann. B. Hertel, Die Bild- 
werke des Kélner Domes. Band I: 
Der romanische Krucifixus; Die 
Chorpfeilerstatuen; Die “‘Mailainder’’ 
Madonna; Der Hochaltar; Der Kla- 
renaltar (8 pp.; 40 pls.). Berlin, 
1923, Deutscher Kunstverlag. 4to. 
——H. Hohn, Niirnberger gotische 
Plastik. Niirnberg, 1922, L. 
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Schrag. xvi, 123 pp.; 118 figs. 8vo. 
Hans Huth, Kiinstler und Werk- 
statt der Spatgotik. Augsburg, 1923, 
Filser. x, 118 pp.; 43 figs. 4to. 
Hermann Junker, Das Kloster am 
Isisberg. (Bericht itiber die Grabung- 
en der Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien bei 
El-Kubanieh, Winter, 1910-1911, 
Teil 3.) Vienna, 1922, Hélder. 67 
. Ato. 
Rudolf Kautzsch, Die romanischen 
Dome am Rhein. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 44.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.;20pls. 8vo. 
R. Kellner, Der Dom zu Bam- 
berg. Erlangen, 1923, Palm und 
Enke. 4 pp.; 20 pp. of figs. 4to. 
F. Kendon, Mural paintings in Eng- 
lish churches during the Middle Ages: 
an introductory essay on the folk 
influence in religious art. London, 
1923, J. Lane. 238 pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. 
—G. G. King, Sardinian Painting. 
I: The Painters of the Gold Back- 
grounds. Bryn Mawr College, 1928, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. New York, etc., 
Longmans, Green. xiv, 223 pp.; 41 
pls. 18mo.——Die Kupferstiche des 
Meisters E, S. Herausg. von Max 
Geisberg. Lief. I-III (each of 4 or 
2 pp. and 41 pls.). Berlin, 1923, 
Bruno Cassirer. Folio. Betty 
Kurth, Der deutsche Bildteppich 
der Gotik. (Bibliothek der Kunst- 
geschichte, Bd. 57.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12pp.;20pls. 8vo. 
Betty Kurth, Gotische Bildteppiche 
aus Frankreich und Flandern. Mu- 
nich, 1923, Riehn und Reusch. xviii, 
12 pp.; 58 pls. 4to. 
Mer. Leynaud, Les catacombes afri- 
caines. Sousse-Hadruméte, Alger, 
1922, Carbonnel. xxxv, 502 pp.; figs. 
8vo. H. Lorenz, Schloss und Dom 
zu Quedlinburg. Quedlinburg, 1922, 
H. Schwanecke. ii, 67 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
Friedrich Lubbecke, Die Plastik 
des deutschen Mittelalters. Bd. 1, 2. 
Munich, 1923, Piper. 180 pp.; 165 
pls. 4to. E. Liithgen, Roman- 
ische Plastik in Deutschland. Bonn 
and Leipsic, 1923, K. Schroeder. 
vill, 180 pp.; 145 pls. 4to. 
Eric Maclagan, A Romanesque Relief 
in York Minster. London, 1924, 
Milford. 7 pp. 8vo. 1s. L. 
Maeterlinck, L’énigme des Primi- 
tifs francais. Ghent, 1923, Vander- 
poorten. 200 pp.; 140 figs. 16mo. 
Emile Male, Lart religieux du 
XIle siécle en France. Etude sur les 
origines de liconographie du moyen 
Age. Paris, 1922, Colin. iv, 464 pp.; 
253 figs. 4to. 50 fr. M. Mari- 
nelli, L’architettura romanica in An- 
cona. Recanati, 1921, Simboli. viii, 
150 pp.;° 54° pls. —8vo,o 1b 
Henry Martin, La miniature fran- 
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gaise du XIIle au XVe siécle. Brus- 
sels and Paris, 1923, Oest. 119 pp.; 
104 pls. 4to. H. Martin, Les 
vitraux de la cathédrale d’Auch. 
Avec une préface d’Armand Praviel. 
Toulouse, 1922, L. Bars and ‘‘Feuilles 
au vent.” v, 47 pp.; figs. 4to. 
Ant. Matejcek, Le passionnaire de 
Vabbesse Cunégonde. Prague, 1922, 
Stenc. 24 pp.; 22 pls. 16mo. 
A.L. Mayer, Mittelalterliche Plastik 
in Italien. Munich, 1923, Delphin- 
Verlag. 28 pp.; 40 pls. 8vo. 
Medieval France: a companion to 
French Studies. Cambridge, 1922, 
University Press. xx, 456 pp.; pls. 
8vo. F. Mielert, Das romantische 
Rheinland. Bad Rothenfelde, 1923, 
Holzwarth. 140 pp.; 104 pls. 4to. 
——Le Mont Saint-Michel et ses 
merveilles. L’abbaye, le musée du 
Mont Saint-Michel, la ville et les 
remparts, d’aprés les notes du mar- 
quis de Tombelaine. Poitiers, 1922, 
Société francaise d’imprimerie. 180 
pp.; figs. 16mo. H. Much, Nie- 
derdeutsches gotisches Kunsthand- 
werk. (Hansische Welt, Nr. 1.) 
Braunschweig and Hamburg, 1923, 
G. Westermann. 36, 79 pp.; 100 figs. 
Ato. Hans Much, Norddeutsche 
gotische Plastik. (Héansische Welt, 
Nr. 2.) Braunschweig, 1923, Wester- 
mann. 35 pp.; 74 pls. 4to. 























W. Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillus- 


tration um die Wende des ersten 
Jahrtausends und die altspanische 
Buchmalerei. Bonn, 1922, Schroe- 
der. viii, 156 pp.; 64 pls. 4to. 
Raoul Nicolas, Das Berner Miinster. 
Leipsic, 1923, Haessel. 87, 47 pp.; 
54 figs. Svo. 





Oberdeutsche Federzeichnungen aus 


den Jahren 1457 und 1483, herausg. 
von Otto Fischer. (Gesellschaft 
fiir zeichnende Kunste.) Munich, 
1928, O. C. Recht. 24 pp., 4to; 17 
= pls folio. 


P, Pansier, Histoire du livre et de I’ 


imprimerie 4 Avignon, du XIVe au 
XVle siecle. T. I: XIVe et XVe 
siécles (vi, 207 pp.; pls.); t. II: XVle 
siécle (190 pp.; pls); t. ILI: piéces 
justificatives et tables (214 pp.). 
Avignon, 1922, Aubanel. S8vo.—— 
A. Patricolo and U. Monneret de 
Villard, La chiesa di Santa Barbara al 
Vecchio Cairo illustrata. Florence, 
1922, Alinari. 62 pp.; 35 pls. 4to, 
200 1. Friedrich Philippi, Atlas zur 
weltlichen Altertumskunde des deut- 
schen Mittelalters. Lfg. 2. Text zu 
Lfg.2 und 38. Bonn, 1923, Schroeder, 
16-52, 81, 93, 99. 
Anny E. Popp, Nicolo und 
Giovanni Pisano. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte.) | Leipsic, 1922, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 





Folio. 
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K.I. Poppel, Der Dom zu Paderborn. | 


Paderborn, 1922, Thiele. 60 pp.; 
drawings. 8vo. A. K. Porter, 
Romanesque Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Roads. 10 vols. Boston, 
1923, Marshall Jones. Text; pls.; 
figs. 4to. $150. L. Preiss and 
H. Popp, Apulien. Mittelalterliche 
Architektur und Skulptur der Nor- 
mannen und Hohenstaufen im sud- 
6stlichsten Italien. Stuttgart, 1922, 
Hoffmann. 11 pp.; 64 pls. Folio. 
Le Psautier de Jully (Ire moitié 
du XIIIe siécle): XVII _ planches, 
dont une en couleurs. Notice par 
Vabbé V. Leroquais. Bibliothéque 
de Lyon, avril 1923. 8 pp.; 17 pls. 
8vo. A. W. N. Pugin, Gothic 
Ornaments; selected from various 
ancient buildings in England and 
France; exhibiting numerous speci- 
mens of every description of decora- 
tive detail, from the XIth to the be- 
ginning of the XVIth century. New 
and rev. ed. Cleveland, 1923, C. W. 
Kuehney. S8vo. $7.50. 














A. Riegl, Die spaitr6mische Kunst-In- 


dustrie nach den Funden in Oéester- 
reich-Ungarn dargestellt. Teil II: 
Kunstgewerbe des friihen Mittel- 
alters. Auf Grundlage des nachgelas- 
senen Materials Alois Riegl bear- 
beitet von E. Heinrich Zimmermann. 
(Vorwort von Emil Reisch.) Vienna, 
19238, Staatsdruckerei. x, 111 pp.; 
48 pls.;°113 figs. Folio. SoM 
Ritz, Das Kloster Banz in Ober- 
franken. (Suddeutsche Kunst- 
biicher, Bd. 19.) Vienna, 1928, 
Holzel. 15 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo.——M. 
Roritzer, Biichlein von der Fialen der 
Gerechtigkeit; Regensburg, 1486. 
Dem Urdruck nachgebildet (Einleit- 
ung von Karl Schottenloher). Re- 
gensburg, 1923, Hobbel. 24 pp.; figs. 
8vo. J. B. de Rossi and A. Sil- 
vagni, Inscriptiones christianae urbis 
Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores. 
Nova series, I. Rome, 1922, Befani. 
lxiv, 516 pp.; figs. 4to. 








J. von Schlosser, Die Kunst des Mit- 


telalters. (Die sechs Biicher der 
Kunst.) Berlin, 1923, Akad. Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft Athenaion. 112 pp.; 
5 pls.; 134 figs. 4to. Martin 
Schongauer: Kupferstiche. 25 Haupt- 
blatter des Meisters in originaltreuen 
Handkupferdrucken. Berlin, 1922, 
Amsler und Ruthardt. 2 pp.; 25 pls. 
Ato. H. Schrade, Stephan Loch- 
ner. (Kompendien zur’ deutschen 
Kunst.) Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 
60 pp.; pl.; 35 figs. 8vo. Osvald 
Sirén. Toscanska molare po tolv- 
hundratalet: Lucca, Pisa, Florenz. 
Stockholm, 1922, Norstedt. 308 pp.; 
130 pls. 4to. 20 kr. A. Freeman 
Smith, English Church Architecture 
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of the Middle Ages: an elementary 
handbook. London, 1923, Fisher 
Unwin. 84 pp.; 12 pls. 16mo.—— 
A. Stange, Die Entwicklung der 
deutschen mittelalterlichen Plastik. 
Munich, 1923, R. Piper. viii, 73 pp.; 
48 pls. S8vo.——W. Stechow, An- 
dachtsbilder gotischer Plastik. Ber- 
linwel023;.5 oBardi« 15 pp. pl.;-11 
figs. S8vo. D. J. Stephan, Buck- 
fast Abbey: Historical Guide. Buck- 
fast, S. Devon, 1924, The Abbey. 
L12-pp. figs? Svov «3s. Josef 
Strzygowski, Origin of Christian 
Church Art. Translated by O. M. 
Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz. Ox- 
ford, 1923, Clarendon Press. xvii, 
267 pp.; 74 figs. 4to. 








La tapisserie gothique. Fasc. _ II. 


Paris, 1923, Demotte. 25 pls. Folio. 
Jan-Topass, L’art et les artistes en 
Pologne au moyen Age. (Art et 
Esthétique.) Paris, 1923, Alcan. 
134 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Cata- 


logue of Textiles from Burying 
Grounds in Egypt. Vol. III: Coptic 
Period, by A. F. Kendrick. London, 
1922, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
vul, 107 pp.; 33 pls. 4to. Ww. F. 
Volbach, Die mittelalterlichen Bild- 
werke der Sammlung Benario. Ber- 
lin, 1923, Verlag fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft. 80 pp.; pls. 4to. 





Hans Wahlin, Fransk stil 1 Skanes 


meteltida traskulptur. Lund, 1921, 
Lindstrém. iv, 98 pp.; figs. 4to. 7 
kr. A. Waldenspul, Die gotische 
Holzplastik des Lauchertals in Ho- 
henzollern. Mit Vorwort von G. 
Weise. Tiibingen, 1923, A. Fischer. 
95 pp.; figs.; map. S8vo. W allraf- 
Richartz-Museum der Stadt K6ln. 
Altere Abteilung, 1. Die dltesten 
deutschen Gemialde, 1800-1480. Co- 
logne, 1923, Marcan-Block-Verlag. 
Vile oLa ps, 2 Hees i VO: om Ag 
Warner, Canterbury Cathedral. 











‘London, 1923, Society for the Promo- 


tion of Christian Knowledge. xiv, 
245 pp.; 38 pls.; figs. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
——E. Weil, Der Ulmer Holzschnitt 
im 15. Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1922, 
Mauritius-Verlag. 173 pp.; pls.; figs. 
Ato. N. Wethered, Mediaeval 
Craftsmanship and the Modern Ama- 
teur, more particularly with reference 
to metal and enamel. London, 1923, 
Longmans, Green. xii, 150 pp.; 32 
pls. S8vo. Erich Wiese, Schles- 
ische Plastik vom Beginn des 14. 
bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts. 
Leipsic, 1923, Klinkhardt und Bier- 
mann. xii, 107 pp.; 66 pls. 4to—— 








' F, Wolter and W. Burger, Die mittel- 


alterliche Holzplastik in Deutsch- 
land. Munich, 1923, Holbein-Ver- 
lag. 64 pp.; 100 pls. 4to.——Wil. 
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helm Worringer, Formprobleme der 
Gotik. Munich, 1922, Piper. vii, 
132 pp.; 50 pls. 8vo. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


Boyer d’Agen, Raymond de Lodéve et 
Benvenuto Cellini: le miniaturiste et 
le relicur du Livre d’Heures de 
Charles-Quint. Paris, 1923, Siréne. 
31 pp.; 4 pls.; figs. S8vo. Leon 
Battista Alberti: ventisei riproduzioni 
con testo e catalogo a cura di Adolfo 
Venturi. Rome, 1923, Soc. editr. 
d’arteillustrata. 16pp.;26pls. 4to. 
Albrecht Altdorfer: die Land- 
schafts-Radierungen. (Vorwort von 
Max Lehrs.) Berlin, 1923, Amsler 
und Ruthardt. 4 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 
Edward Armstrong, History and 
Art in the Quattrocento. (From pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
XI. Annual Italian Lecture.) Ox- 
ford, 1922, Clarendon Press. 22 pp. 
8vo. 

Jean Babelon, Jacopo da Trezzo et la 
construction de |’Escurial: essai sur 
les arts & la cour de Philippe II, 
1519-1589. (Bibliotheque de Il’ Ecole 
des Hautes études hispaniques.) 
Paris 1923, E. de Boccard, etc. 347 














pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. L. Baldass, Al- 
brecht Altdorfer: Studien iiber die 
Entwicklungsfactoren im Werke 


des Kiinstlers. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Einzeldarstellungen.) Vienna, 1923, 
Holzel. 84 pp.; 54 figs. Ato. L. 
Baldass, Die Gemilde des Lucas van 
Leyden. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 39 
DD.je2t- be: 8vo.——E. F. Bange, 
Deutsche Kleinbronzen der Renais- 
sance. Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. 19 pp.; 
16 pls. 8vo.. S. Bargellini and 
U. Iandolo, Il palazzo di Pio IV 
sulla via Flaminia, Roma. Mulan, 
1923, Bestettie Tumminelli. 94 pp.; 
77 figs. 4to. T. D. Barlow, Albert 
Diirer: His Life and Work. London, 
1924, Print Collectors’ Club. 39 pp. 
8vo. Felix Becker, Handzeich- 
nungen hollandischer Meister aus der 
Sammlung C. Hofstede de Groot im 
Haag. Leipsic, 19238, Tauchnitz. 13 
pp.; 50 pls. Folio. Giovanni 
Bellini: acht farbige Wiedergaben 
bedeutender Gemilde. Mit einer 
Einfiihrung von Hans Vollmer. (E. 
A. Seemanns  Kiinstlermappen.) 
Leipzig, 1923, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 
pls.; fig. 4to. O. Benesch, Luca 
Giordano. (Handzeichnungen alter 
Meister.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 10 
pp.; 10 pls.; fig. S8vo. E. von der 
Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Jacopo 
Tintoretto. Munich, 1923, R. Piper. 
2 vols. v, 295 pp.; pl.; vi, 208 pp.; 
212 figs. Ato: Beschreibendes 
und kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke 
der hervorragendsten hollandischen 


























a cura di Adolfo Venturi. 


Carpaccio. 
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Maler des XVII. Jahrhunderts. 
Bd. 8. Unter Mitwirkung von O. 
Hirschmann, H. Kauffmann, und 
W. Stechow. Esslingen a. N., 1923, 
Neff. xi, 673 pp. 8vo. ‘A. W. 
Bijvanck and G. J. Hoogewerff, 
Noord-Nederlandsche miniaturen in 
handschriften der XIV, XV en XVI 
eenw., verzameld en beschreven. I- 
II. The Hague, 1922, Nijhoff. 40 
pls. Folio. 50g——W. von Bode, 
Sandro Botticelli. (Die fiihrenden 
Meister.) Berlin, 19238, Propylien- 
Verlag. vii, 231 pp.; figs. 4to. 
G. Boffito, Frontespizi incisi nel libro 
italiano del seicento, aggiunte al 
“Lessico tipografico”’ del Fumagalli 
e al ‘‘Peintre-graveur” del Bartsch e 
del Vesme. Florence, 1923, Seeber. 
131 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 65 1. 
book of drawings formerly ascribed 
to Mantegna presented to the British 
Museum in 1920 by.the Earl of 
Rosebery K. G., K. T. With an 
introduction by Campbell Dodgson. 
London, 1923, British Museum. 16 
pp.; 51 figs. 4to. Tancred Boren- 
ius, Four Early Italian Engravers: 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, Andrea Man- 
tegna, Jacopo de’ Barbari, Giulio 
Campagnola. London, 1923, Medici 
Society. villi, 114 pp. 8vo. 17s. 6d. 
A. C. Bossom, An Architectural 
Pilgrimage in Old Mexico. New 
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1923, Reiss. 448 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
A. E. Brinckmann, Siiddeutsche 
Bronzebildhauer des Frithbarocks. 
(Sammelbinde zur Geschichte der 
Kunst und des Kunstgewerbes, Bd. 
3.) Munich, 1922, Riehn und 
Reusch. 39 pp.; 100 figs. 4to. 
British: Museum, Guide to the Ex- 
hibition of Medals of the Renais- 
sance, by G. F. Hill. London, 1928, 
British Museum. 84 pp.; 90 figs. 8vo. 
2s.——Pieter Brueghel der Aeltere: 
Die sieben Todsiinden und die sieben 
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Rome, 
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Gemalde. Mit einer Einfiithrung von 
Hans Vollmer. (EK. A. Seemanns 
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Catalogue of drawings by Dutch and 
Flemish artists preserved in the de- 
partment of prints and drawings, by 
Arthur M. Hind. Vol. II: Drawings 
by Rubens, Van Dyck and other 
artists of the Flemish School of the 
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Greco. Madrid, 1922, Jiménez- 
Hrand:-120-pp.; pl. 8vo: 40 
A. Cook, Leonardo da Vinci, sculptor: 
an illustrated essay on the Abbizzi 
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Signa Madonna, carved by Leonardo 
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brandt. Paris, 1922, A. Colin. 149 
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V. Costantini, La pittura lom- 
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ausg. von Kurt Glaser. (Gesellschaft 
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Folio.——H. Curjel, Hans Baldung 
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xl, 169 pp.; 176 figs. 4to. 
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Munich, 1923, Allegemeine Vereinig- 
ung fir christliche Kunst. 24 pp.; 
2 pls.; 28 figs. 4to. T. Demmler, 
Tilamn Riemenschneider. Berlin, 
1923, J. Bard. 15 pp.; pl.; 15 figs. 
Svo. Disegni di grandi maestri. 
Serie I: 1-2. Michelangelo (40 pls.); 
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pls. 4to. 
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derts, 53.) Strassburg, 1923, Heitz. 
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Renaissance Art. New York, 1923, 
Harper. 427 pp.; figs. 8vo. $7.50. 


F. M. Feldhaus, Leonardo, der 
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Diederichs. 170 pp.; 10 pls.; 1381 
figs. S8vo. A. Ferriguto, [1 signifi- 
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Padua, 1923, Draghi. 27 pp. 8vo. 
Adolf Feulner, Erasmus Grasser. 
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Munich, 1923, Riehn und Reusch. 
4 pp. Text zu Band 2. Lfg. 1-2. 
Ato. Adolf Feulner, Hans Lein- 
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werke der Plastik Bayerns, Bd. 3.) 
Munich, 1923, Riehn und Reusch. 
16 pp.; 8 pls.; 29 figs. Folio. Ww. 
Fraenger, Der Bauern-Bruegel und 
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Komische’‘ Bibliothek.) Munich and 
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tid figs. 4¢0.——M. J. Friedlander, 
Die niederlindischen Maler des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1923, Propy- 
laen-Verlag. 336 pp.; 47 pls.; figs. 
4to. 
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1923, Delphin-Verlag. 22 pp.; 28 
figs. Svo. Max Geisberg, Kup- 
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O. H. Giglioli, Catalogo della 
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ence, 1922, Giannini. 68 pp.; 12 
pls. 16mo. J. Gillespie, Details 
of Scottish Domestic Architecture 
(XVIth-XVIIth centuries). Edin- 
burgh, 1922, Architectural Associa- 
tion. 55 pp.; 130 pls. 4to. Luca 
Giordano. (Testo di Aldo de Rinal- 
dis.) (Piecola collezione d’arte.) 
Florence, 1922, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche frat. Alinari. 14 pp.; 49 
pls. 18mo. Curt Glaser, Lukas 
Cranach. (Deutsche Meister, 1.) 
Munich, 1923, Insel-Verlag. 239 
pp.; 121 figs. 4to. Die Gobelins 
des Wiener’ kaiserlichen Hofes. 
Vienna, 1922, Krystall-Verlag. 20 
pp.; 44 pls. 4to. Hans Baldung 
Grien. Herausg. von der Freien 
Lehrervereinigung fiir Kunstpflege, 
Berlin. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Alexander Troll... (Dom-Kunstgab- 
en.) Berlin, 1922, Dom-Verlag. 12 
pp.; 4 pls. Ato. Georges Gro- 
mort, Italian Renaissance Architec- 
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by G. F. Waters. London, 1923, J. 
Tiranti. 182 pp.; 80 pls. 8vo. 20s. 
Georg Gronau, Frans _ Hals. 
(Meisterwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 14 pp.;6pls. 8vo. 
Georg Gronau, Jacob Jordaens. 
(Meisterwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 12 pp.;9 pls. 8vo. 
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Georg Gronau, Antonius van Dijck. 
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L. Gruel, Etude sur les Magnus, 
relieurs hollandais au XVIle siécle. 
Paris, 1923, Leclerc: 917) pp: 3 piss; 
figs. 4to. (Griinewald) Der Isen- 
heimer Altar. (Text titber die mod- 
erne Reproduction mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des vorliegenden 
Werkes von Fritz Goes. Einlei- 
tung von Wilhelm Pinder.) Mu- 
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nich, 1923, Bruckmann. 11 pp.; 7 
pls. Folio. Matthias Griinewald: 
Handzeichnungen. Erginzungs- 
Mappe. (Gesellschaft fiir zeich- 
nende Kunst.) Munich, 1922, Recht. 
Text; pls. XVIII-XXI. Folio. 
Rudolf Guby, Augustin Rabensteiner 
Die Dreifaltigkeitskapelle in Paura 
bei Lambach. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Einzeldarstellungen.) Vienna, 1923, 
Holzel. 65 pp.; 36 figs. 4to. 
von Hadeln, Giacomo 
Zeichnungen. Berlin, 
1922, Paul: Cassirer oss pp. 
72 pls.; 72 pp. documents. 4to. 
Handbuch der Kunstwissen- 
schaft. Konrad Escher, Malerei der 
Renaissance in Mlittelitalien, pp. 
211-320. A. Haupt, Baukunst der 
Renaissance in Frankreich und 
Deutschland, pp. 161-364. A. E. 
Brinckmann, Kunst des Barocks und 
Rokokos, 132 pp. Berlin, 1923, Aka- 
demische Verlagsges. Athenaion. 
Pls.; figs. 4to. Hans Hess, Die 
Naturanschauung der Renaissance in 
Italien. Marburg an d. Lahn, 1923, 
Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. iv, 
153 pp. 8vo. A. M. Hind, Cata- 
logue of Drawings by Dutch and 
Flemish Artists preserved in the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum. Vol. : 
Drawings by Rubens, Van Dyck and 
Other Artists of the Flemish School 
of the XVIIth Century. London, 
1923, British Museum. xvi, 181 pp.; 
79 pls. 4to. 36s. C. Hofstede 
de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonné of 
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Translated and edited by E. G. 
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1923, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 pls.; 5 figs. 
Ato. G. J. Hoogewerff, De ont- 
wikeling der Italiaansche Renais- 
sance. Zutphen, 1922, Thiem. xx, 
374 pp.; 80 figs. S8vo. 8.75g. G. 
Huisman, Memline. (Art et Es- 
thétique.) Paris, 1923, F. Alcan. 
153° pp.3' 16°2pis sya: iPass 
Huysmans, Mathias Griinewald 
(Deutsch von Stefanie Strizek). 
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Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 68 pp.; 
19 pls. 4to. 

Sir T. G. Jackson, The Renaissance of 
Roman Architecture. III. France. 
Cambridge, 1923, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 233 pp. 8vo. 42s. 

C. H. de Jonge, Hollaindische 
Mobel- und Raumkunst von 1650- 
1780. The Hague, 1922, Nijhoff. 
Xxll pp.; 434 figs. Svo. 18g. 

M. Kirschstein, Tizian, der Maler 
venezianischer Schénheit. (Kleine 
Delphin-Kunstbiicher.) Munich, 
1923, Delphin-Verlag. 22 pp.; 28 
figs. 8vo. Walter Klein, Johann 
Michael Keller, ein Gmiinder Bau- 
meister des Barock. Stuttgart, 1923, 
Greiner und Pfeiffer. viii, 166 pp.; 
88 figs. 4to. 

Luciano Laurana: ventiquattro ripro- 
duzioni con testo e catalogo a cura di 
A. Colasanti. Rome, 1922, Soc. 
editr. d’arte illustrata. 20 pp.; 24 
pls. 8vo. Leonardo da Vinci: 
acht Wiedergaben nach Werken des 
Kiinstlers, mit begleitendem Text 
von Artur Seemann. (Seemanns 
Kiinstlermappen.) Leipzig, 1923, 
Seemann. 16 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 4to. 

Der literarische Nachlass Gior- 
gio Vasaris. Herausg. und mit krit- 
ischen Apparate versehen von Karl 
Frey. (Vorwort von Herman-Wal- 
ther Frey.) Munich, 1923, G. Mil- 
ler. xix, 798 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 
Valerian von Loga, Die Malerei in 
Spanien vom XIV. bis XVIII. Jahr- 
hundert. Aus seinem Nachlass hrsg. 
Berlin, 1923, Grote. viii, 440 pp.; 
212 figs. to. E. Ludwig, Rem- 
brandts Schicksal. Berlin, 1923, E. 
Rowohlt. 112 pp.; 18 pls. S8vo. 
Bernardino Luini (Testo di Giorgio 
Nicodemi). (Piccola _collezione 
d’arte.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche frat. Alinari. 48 
pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. W. A. Luz, 
Die Miinchener Erzplastik des Friih- 
barock. (Sitiddeutsche Kunstbiicher, 
Bd. 23-24.) Vienna, 1923, Holzel. 
26 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 

F. V. Malaguzzi, La corte di Lodovico 
il Moro: le arti industriali, la lettera- 
tura, la musica. Milan, 1922, Hoepli. 

F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo 

da Vinci e la scultura. Bologna, 

1922, Zanichelli. 112 pp.; 101 pls. 

SNe wd 1: J. B. Manson, Rem- 

brandt (1607-1699). (Gems of art.) 

London, 1923, Cassell. 90 pp.; 8 pls. 

8vo. Rodriguez Marin, Francisco 

Pacheco, maestro de Veldzquez: con- 

ferencia leida el dia 29 marzo de 1922 

en la sala de Velazquez, del Museo del 

Prado, ante 8. A. T. el Serenisimo 

sefior Principe de Asturias. Madrid, 

1923, tip. de la ‘‘Revista de archivos, 

bibliotecas y museos.”’ 57 pp. 4to. 
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émaux limousins de la fin du XVe 
siécle et. de la premiére partie du 
XVIe. Etude sur Nardon Penicaud 
et ses contemporains. Paris, 1921, 
A. Picard. 416 pp.; 85 pls. 4to. 
150 str; A. L. Mayer, Spanische 
Barock-Plastik. (Sammelbande zur 
Geschichte der Kunst und des Kunst- 
gewerbes, Bd. 10.) Munich, 1923, 
Riehn und Reusch. 24, 112 pp.; 157 
figs. 4to.——Meisterwerke in Dres- 
den. Die vier Altargemilde des An- 
tonio da Correggio, von Hans Posse 
(43 pp.; 13 figs.); Die Altnieder- 
lander, von Friedrich Winkler (21 
pp.; 16 figs.); Rubens,’ von Kurt 
Zoege von Manteuffel (23 pp.; 11 
figs.). Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. 8vo. 
Hans Memling: acht farbige 
Wiedergaben seiner Gemilde. Mit 
einer Einfithrung von Werner Teup- 
fer. (E. A. Seemanns Kiinstlermap- 
pen.) Leipsic, 1922,Seemann. 8 pp.; 
8 pls.; fig. 4to. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Loan Exhibition of 
the Arts of the Italian Renaissance. 
New York, 1923. 39pp.;48pls. 8vo. 
E. von Moeller, Hans Holbein 
der Jiingere und die Teutoburger 
Schlacht. Berlin, 1923, published by 
the author. 1,56 pp. 8vo. Bar- 
tolomeo Montagna (Testo di Roberto 
de Suarez). (Piccola collezione d’ 
arte.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche frat. Alinari. 16 
pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. Moretto da 
Brescia (Testo di C. Nicodemi). 
(Piccola collezione d’arte.) Florence, 
1922, Istituto di edizione artistiche 
frat. Alinari. 15 pp.;48 pls. 18mo. 
Richard Muther, Leonardo da 
Vinci. (Die Kunstsammlung Bran- 
dus, Bd. 9.) Berlin, 1922, Brandus. 
47 pp.; pls. 8vo. Richard Mu- 
ther, Rembrandt van Ryn. (Kunst- 
sammlung Brandus, Bd. 40.) Berlin, 
1922, Brandus. 47 pp.; pls. S8vo. 
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Niichter, Albrecht Diirer. Sein 
Leben und eine Auswahl seiner 
Werke. Munich, 1923, Seybold. 102 
pp.; 53 pls. Folio. 


Adriaen van Ostade: die Radierungen 


des Meisters in Originalgetreuen 
Nachbildungen, mit einer Einfiithrung 
von Elfried Bock. Berlin, 1922, 
Amsler und Ruthardt. ix pp.; 50 pls. 
4to.——Osterreichische Galerie, 
Wien. Das Barockmuseum im un- 
teren Belvedere. Vienna, 1923, 
Schroll. cii pp.; 166 pls. 4to. 
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ence, 1921, Alinari. 15 pp.; 48 pls. 
l6mo. 51. E. Panofsky, Diirers 
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Stellung zur Antike. (Kunstge- 
schichtliche Einzeldarstellungen. 
Folge der Nachdrucke aus dem Jahr- 
buch fiir Kunstgeschichte.) Vienna, 
1922, Hoélzel. 50 pp.; 34 figs. 4to. 
W. Pastor, Das Leben Albrecht 
Diirers. Leipzig, 1923, Haessel. viii, 
399 pp.; 50 figs. S8vo.——Péladan, 
Albert Direr, graveur. Paris, 1928, 
de Boceard. 15 pp.; 102 pls. Folio. 
Kurt Pfister, Der junge Diirer. 
Munich, 1922, Recht. 44 pp.; 20 pls. 
Ato. Kurt Pfister, Hieronymus 
Bosch: das Werk. Potsdam, 1922, 
G. Kiepenheuer. 46 pp.; 44 pls.; figs. 
Ato. Kurt Pfister, Van Eyck. 
Munich, 1923, Delphin-Verlag. 67 
pp.; 64 figs. 8vo. Piero della 
Francesca: achtundsechzig Tafeln, 
mit einfiihrendem Text von Hans 
Graber. Basel, 1922, B. Schwabe. 
43 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. Franz Pocci, 
Totentanz. 18 Abziige von den 
alten Holzstécken. 2d ed. Dachau, 
1923, Einhorn. 14 pls. 8vo.—— 
Hans Posse, Raffaels Sixtinische 
Madonna. Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. 26 
pp.;4 pls. 8vo. Hans Posse, Die 
vier Altargemailde des Antonio da 
Correggio. (Meisterwerke in Dres- 
den.) Berlin, 1923, Bard. 48 pp.; 
13 figs. S8vo. 

A. Reichel, Die Handzeichnungen der 
Albertina. II: Albrecht Diirer. Vien- 
na, 1923, Hélzel. 28 pp.; 20 pls. 
Ato. C. Ricci, L’architettura del 
cinquecento in Itaha. Turin, 1923, 
Casa editr. Itala Ars. 256 pls.; plans. 
4to.-——C. Ricci, Baukunst’ und 
dekorative Plastik der Hoch- und 
Spitrenaissance in Italien. (Bau- 
formen-Bibliothek.) Stuttgart, 1923, 
J. Hoffmann. xxiv, 260 pp.; 340 figs. 
12mo. Also published in English by 
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Renaissance. Paris, D. Longuet. 
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Filippini). (Piccola collezione d’ 
arte.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche frat. Alinari. 16 
p.; 48 pls. 18mo. L. Roger- 
Milés, Léonard de Vinci et les Jocon- 
des. Paris, 1923, H. Floury. 117 
pp.; 26 pls.; figs. 4to——-F. Roh, 
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XVII. Jahrhunderts. (Bibliothek 
der Kunstgeschichte.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
W. Rolfs, Die Griinewald-Legende. 
Leipsic, 1923, Hiersemann. vil, 162 
pp.; 24 pls.; figs. 4to. Giulio 
Romano (Testo di P. Carpi). (Pic- 
cola collezione d’arte.) Florence, 
1922, Istituto di edizione artistiche 
frat. Alinari. 19 pp.;48 pls. 18mo. 
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Die drei Ruisdael (Salomon van 
Ruisdael, Jacob van Ruisdael, Jacob 
van Ruisdael IT): acht farbige Nach- 
bildungen von Gemilden. Mit einem 
Begleitwort von Franz Dalberg. 
(Seemanns Kiinstlermappen.) Leip- 
sic, 1922, Seemann. 12 pp.; 8 pls.; 
fig. 4to. A. G. B. Russell, Draw- 
ings by Guercino. London, 1924, 
Arnold. 71 pp. 4to. 25s. 





E. Schenk zu Schweinsberg, Die I\lus- 


trationen der Chronik von Flandern 
(Handschrift Nr. 437) der Stadtbib- 
liothek zu Briigge und ihr Verhiltnis 
zu Hans Memling. (Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte.) Stras- 
bourg, 1922, Heitz. 77 pp.; 8 pls. 
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Krause, ein kursichsischer Hofbuch- 
binder des 16. Jahrhunderts. Leip- 
sic, 1923, Hiersemann. 83 pp.; 76 
pls.;21 figs. 4to. Harry Schmidt, 
Jurgen Ovens. Sein Leben und 
Werke. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
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Jahrhundert. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Forschungen, 1.) Kiel, 1922, pub- 
lished by the author. ix, 294 pp.; 
60 pls. 4to. Martin Schongauer, 
Handzeichnungen. Hrsg. von Jakob 
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SOME ROMAN TERRA-COTTA SAVINGS-BANKS 


THERE is a class of objects, many of which are probably chil- 


-dren’s savings-banks or money-boxes, which are not mentioned 


anywhere in Greek or Latin literature. If they were, the word 
used probably would be @ncavpds in Greek and thesaurus or loculus 
in Latin. We know them from archaeology, and the number listed 
as preserved in museums and private collections has increased from 
six! to about fifty. They have been discussed by Graeven in his 
excellent article, Die thénerne Sparbiichse im Altertum, published in 
the Jb. Arch. I. XVI, 1901, pp. 160-189. According to Graeven? 
the @ncavpés of Priene, now in Berlin, published first by him? but 
later also in Wiegand und Schrader, Priene* is the oldest example 
and the only one from Greek soil. There is, however, another 
Greek example, with a fagade in the form of a shrine or treasure- 
house but. with the side in the shape of a bee-hive, in the Athens 
National Museum (No. 5264) from the Misthos collection® and 
undoubtedly there are others which have not been published; but 
all other specimens cf these money-boxes have been found in the 
western half of the Roman World, in Italy, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

There are four main Roman types. The first is in the form of 
a small chest (an arca) and perhaps would be called arcula.? At 
least four specimens, all made from the same mould, have been 
found at Pompeii, where their prototypes were set up in the atria 
of the better Pompeian homes. To the first type I can add a 
specimen (Fig. 1) at Yale University, now described by Professor 
Paul V. C. Baur, Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Col- 
lection of Greek and Italian Vases in Yale University, p. 260, No. 
579.2 As the illustration in Fig. 112 is too small to show the deco- 

‘Given in 1869 by Longperier in R. Arch. XIX, p. 161, and repeated by S. 
Reinach in Description raisonnée du Musée de St. Germain en Laye, p. 99. Ofan 
ancient bank recently found at Cervetri by Mengarelli I have not yet seen the 
publication. . | 

2 Loc. cit. p. 168. 

2P. 167, figs. 4 and 5. 

*P. 465. Cf. also Lamer, Griechische Kultur im Bilde, p. 74, fig. 109. 

’ Published in Ath. Mitt. XX XI, 1906, p. 233, figs. 1-3. 

®Cf. also Walters, Ancient Pottery II, pp. 388 ff.; Thédenat in Daremberg- 
Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire s.v. ‘Loculus.’ 

7 Jb. Arch. Inst. loc. cit. p. 168, figs. 6 and 7. 


® Originally published by Wolters, Minch. Jb. der bild. Kunst, VIII, 1913,. p. 215. 
H. 0.05 m.; L. 0.075 m. Brownish-yellow clay, unglazed. First cent. A. D. 
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rations of lock, leaf and incised lines and the inscription, feliz, and 
especially the pig on the lid to left, I reproduce a large and clear 
photograph which Professor Baur was kind enough to have made 
forme. As there is no other example, so far as I know, in antiquity 
of the pig as a symbol of good luck, the Yale money-box is of wide 
importance to students of Roman Life. 

The second type of which Graeven knows 12 examples, all except 
one certainly from Pompeii (8 in Naples, 3 in Pompeii, and 1 in 





Figure 1.—Money-Box aT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Berlin), is in the form of a vase, roughly and freely made on the 
potter’s wheel.t This is the type which has survived down to the 


present day, examples even from the twelfth and thirteenth cen- — 


turies as well as from later times being known. Graeven says that 
this, as the most practical, is the only type that has survived (Fig. 
2); but I have seen many modern children’s savings-banks that 
were square or circular, so that the chest type is also modern, but 
the vase type is the most popular today and undoubtedly was so 
in antiquity when the custom of hoarding money in jars (ollae) 
was universal, as we know from Plautus’ Aulularia or Pot of Gold, 
the plot of which deals with Euclio finding a pot full of buried 
treasure, which he hides again in the ground only to have it stolen 
by a servant, but finally recovers it.2. The phrase used in the pro- 


1 Jb. Arch. I, loc. cit. p. 170. 

?Cf. also Matthew xii, 44. For the recent find of a ‘pot with thirty gold 
staters of Croesus cf. A.w.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 398. For the modern caruseddu or 
salvadenaio of the Sicilians which closely resembles banks found at Pompeii, cf. G. 
Pitré, Catalogo illustrato della Mostra Etnografica Siciliana, 1892, p. 39, No. 118. 


sities wields 


Constantine the Second. We know of a 


_by Boldetti about 1720 as found in the Form 
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logue is thensaurum auri, which reminds one of Horace, Sat. II, 6, 
10, where he is referring to a similar practice, 


O si urnam argenti fors quae mihi monstret, ut alli, 
Thesauro invento qui mercennarius agrum 
Illum ipsum mercatus aravit, dives amico 

Hercule! 


Whereas the chest form has not been found so far, outside of Pom- 
peli, there are several examples of the vase form from other places. 
So in the British Museum is one! dating 
some three centuries later than the Pom- 
peian specimens and less beautiful, which 
was found in Lincoln and contained coins 
of Constantine the Great, Crispus and 


‘ a 


second such money-vase in England from 
John Aubrey, the English seventeenth 
century. antiquary who speaks of a 
Roman pot from North Wiltshire “in 
which some Roman denarii were found, 
resembling in appearance an appren- 
tice’s earthen Christmas box.” He says 
that he presented the pot to the Royal 
Society’s repository, but I have not been 
able to discover its present location. 


e . . —— ) 
Somewhat similar are those described FIGURE 2.—Mopern Cutnp’s 
SAVINGS-BANK OF ANCIENT 





: BALTIMORE. 


Catacombs, probably as gifts in children’s 

graves.? One of them‘ has a foot as well as knob on top and one side 
has a human face in relief, reminding one of our American savings- 
banks for children in the form of the head of Pershing or some other 
famous person. Many examples have been found on Roman sites 
in Germany and are discussed by Graeven.’ All specimens of type 
two (except the one mentioned above) are undecorated, but the 
Romans of Imperial times were very fond of adorning with plastic 
reliefs their pottery and especially their lamps. From this arose 
two new more interesting types of money-boxes, found so far only 
in Rome or its neighborhood, the first of which is much influenced 
by the lamp-industry and many specimens of which are inscribed 
with the same names of potters as occur on Roman lamps, showing 
the close connection of these ie forms of the potter’s art. 


1 Jb, Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 170, fig. 

* Aubrey, National History ‘of Ps ‘North Division of the County of North Wilt- 
shire and his Miscellanies, edition, 1857, p. 212. 

3 Osservaziont sopra % cimeteri de SS. M artirt, Rome 1720, Lib. II, Cap. XIV, 

4 


p. 496, 
* Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 171, fig. 11. 5 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. pp. 174 ff. 
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The third Roman type has a flat circular form, resembling the 
body of a Roman lamp with a design similarly placed in a medallion 
on top, with the slit for putting in the coins generally above the 
design.! It sometimes is described as two shallow vases or saucers 
with flat bottoms and slanting sides put together,” but the analogy 
with contemporary Roman lamps of the first century A.D. is more 
correct, especially as one in the Museo Kircheriano® actually has 
on it the figure of victory with a shield, which is the type on Roman 
lamps given as strenae or New Year’s presents.4 This has the same 
inscription as on lamps of the first century A.D. annum novum faustum, 
felicem a happy and prosperous New Year. The practice of boys 
who have received such banks as New Year’s presents going about 
the streets and soliciting contributions still survives in Rome where 
the shaking of soldini in the money-box with its din-din explains 
the onomatopcetic popular Italian word dindarolo instead of the lit- 
erary word salvadenaio.6 In some American cities the same prac- 
tice prevails on Thanksgiving and New Year’s day when children 
dress in costume and go from house to house, soliciting with such 
banks. Graeven’ speaks of six banks of this third type, two with 
oval faces, described by Caylus, Recueil des antiquités, LV, p. 157, 
pl. 58, 3, 4, as found on the Caelian Hill but since lost. One had a 
head of Heracles of Greek type on its face, the other a seated Ceres. 
Only four are preserved according to Graeven, one in the Museo 
Gregoriano of the Vatican, and three in the Museo Kircheriano, 
including that already mentioned. All are pictured in Jb. Arch. I. 


loc. cit. p. 178, fig. 21; p. 179, figs. 22, 28; p. 180, fig. 24, one with . 


Hermes with winged cap and garment hanging over left shoulder 
holding the caduceus in the left hand and pouch in right. Another 
made by Palladius,® realizing that the single figure of Hermes leaves 
the face too empty, has him inside a temple which is indicated by 
four twisted columns and a pediment. The figure is similar to the 
other one but under his right hand is added a cock, so often found 
in art with Hermes. The fourth, that in the Museo Gregoriano 
signed by C. Jun(ius) Bit(us) shows Fortuna holding a cornucopia 
in the left hand and a rudder in the right, standing inside a temple 


1JIn Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 177, fig. 20, the slit is below. 

2 Jb; Arch-l, loevcd peli: 

3 Jb. Arch. floc. cit, ports, ug. 21. 

4 Walters’ History of Ancient Pitter y, II, p. 418; CJ.L. XV, 6196 ff., also X, 
8052, 1, from Pompeii. 

b Ficoroni, Memorie ritrovate nel territorio del Labico, p. 103; C.I.L.XV, 6196 ff. 

6 For similar uses in England, cf. J. Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
1877, p. 265. 

uJ Loc. cit. p. 177. 

8 The inscription Palladi should be so interpreted, and not ‘“‘to Pallas kien” 
cf. Marini, [scriztoni doliarie, p. 482; C.I.L.XV, 6098, same name on lamps, 6608. 

Cf. Beth gen, De vi ac significatione galli, Gottingen 1887, pp. 16 ff.; Espéran- 
dieu, Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs, Statues et Bustes de la Gaule Romaine, VI, 
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with only two columns, as is the case on an unpublished bank (Fig. 
3)! of this third class in the Olcott collection at Columbia Univer- 
sity which, with the one described below, Professor Young and Pro- 
fessor Egbert have kindly allowed me to publish. It was formerly 
in the Ferroni collection? and was purchased with the Drisler Fund 
for Columbia University in 1909. 

On the front of this bank there are eight circular depressions on 
either side of the shrine on the inner side of the depressed circular 
line which surrounds the scene and from which the upper surface 





A B 


Ficure 3.—TERRA-coTrA SAVINGS-BANK AT CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
. A: Tor; B: Borrom. 


slants away at a fairly sharp angle. There are also seven depressed 
circles in the rounded pediment of the shrine which may be meant 
to be circular. On top of the pediment are vertical striations and 
at the bottom two rounded ridges. The shrine has only a single 
twisted column on either side, as if the potter felt that the two 
columns on either side on such banks as Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 179, 
fig. 23, were too many to crowd into the medallion. Each column 
has thirteen tores which incline downward to the right and not in 
opposite directions as in Jb. Arch. I. loc.cit. p. 179, fig. 23, and p. 
180, fig. 24. They run in the same direction in Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. 
p. 181, fig. 25, and in the Hopkins specimen, and others. Hermes 


1 Buff clay. Its height is 0.06 m. The greatest circumference at the middle 
ridge is 0.40, the greatest diameter is 0.13, the diameter of the bottom is 0.085 
m., the diameter of the medallion on top varies from 0.085 to 0.09. The slit, 
above the shrine, which is raised in relief and strengthened with extra clay, is 
irregular, varying from 0.007 m. at right to 0.01 m. at left. It is 0.029 long and 
0.007 m. deep. On the bottom of the bank two indented lines with a ridge be- 
tween form a circle, inside which is an inscription in a depression 0.03 m. long 
and 0.006 m. wide. The inscription (fig. 8B) is very difficult, but after long study 
I read CIMON (Cimon), a name which occurs also in C.J.L. XV, 6081. 

2 Cf. Catalogue, p. 401, No. 177. 
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stands within the shrine on a single circular ridge. He faces for- 
ward with his head turned slightly to his right, and his weight 
thrown on his right leg. He wears the winged petasus on his head, 
a garment falling over his left arm, where at least five folds can be 
distinguished. In his left hand he holds the caduceus which reaches 
from below his knees to the pediment. In his right he holds the 
usual pouch and beneath his outstretched right hand stands a cock. 
The Hermes! is of nearly the same type as on the other Columbia 
University bank which we shall describe below. I know of one 
other savings-bank of this third type which I can add to Graeven’s 
list of six, making eight in all and undoubtedly there are several 
others. I remember seeing such a bank some years ago in the 
Arndt Collection of smaller Greek and Roman antiquities which 
was exhibited in 1908 and later in the Assyrian room of the Glyp- 
tothek at Munich. On the top is a relief of victory.? 

The use of a temple as a design, which is more appropriate to a 
vertical than a horizontal surface led to the fourth and last type of 
Roman savings-bank which is shaped like a bee-hive or, as in Jb. 
Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 184, figs. 29, 30, like a circular temple or shrine.® 
Such a form is more convenient for representing a deity in a shrine, 
and Hermes is generally the deity, though Fortuna with cornucopia 
and rudder occurs on one in the Bibliothéque Nationale,’ and a 
winged Victory appears on one recently found at Ostia (Not. Scav. 
X, 1913, p. 470, fig. 1). One found on the Aventine and now in 
Gotha *® has on one side a victorious charioteer with palm-branch 
in left hand. and wreath in right. On the right are five, on the left 
four low round pillars or altars bearing special symbols or signs 
which have not yet been satisfactorily interpreted, but which are 
probably symbols of good luck like the metae in the circus. The 
slit for the coins is on the front above the head of the circus-driver, 
not on the reverse. On the reverse occurs the maker’s name Ael(ius) 
Max(imus) a name which occurs on at least nine Roman lamps.’ 

1 In both cases he is 0.045 m. high. The distance from pouch to left hand is 
0.027 in both cases. The shrine is 0.06 wide at bottom of the pediment, 0.053 
at extreme bottom from exterior of column to exterior of column. 


2 2 Cf. the victory on that in Museo Kircheriano, Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 178, 
g. 21. ' 

3 Cf. the Roman terra-cotta semi-circular shrine with domed roof ending in a 
ball surmounted by a cone in Walters, Cat. of the Terra-Cottas in the British Mu- 
seum, p. 205, fig. 44. 

4 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 390, fig. 200; Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. 
p. 184, fig. 29; Miss J. E. Harrison in Quiggin, Essays and Studies Presented to 
pao Ridgeway, 1914, p. 142, fig. 4; Miss J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 400, fig. 
Lib; 

5 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 185, fig. 31; C.I.L. XV, 6073; Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s.v. ‘loculi,’ fig. 4510; Walters, A Classical Dictionary, 
589, fig. 312. The illustration is reversed in the last two references. 

6 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 390, makes the error. 

7C1.L. XV, 6274, the bank 6073; Walters, Cat. of Greek and Roman Lamps in 
the British Museum, No. 1054. . 
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It is hardly true that this type of box was carried about by the 
victors in the games to receive donations, as D’ Agincourt! suggests. 
The victors received too substantial prizes to make them need the 
small coins of the public. A bank found in the Baths of Titus in 
1812 is lost, but from Fea’s Osservazioni intorno alla celebre statua 
detta di Pompeo, Rome, 1812, p. 12, n. 5, we know that it had on its 
face the Capitoline Triad and on its reverse a palm. Fea thought 
that it was used to collect gifts to the Capitoline deities, but since 
the 251 coins found in it, dating the bank toward the end of the 
first century A.D. were all silver the bank was probably used for the 
savings of some bath-attendant or other assistant in the Baths of 











poe 


A B 


Figure 4—TeErRA-coTra SAVINGS-BANK AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
A: Front; B: Back. 


Titus. Another broken bee-hive bank is in the Museo Gregoriano 
and still another unbroken example was in the Durand collection,? 
both of these decorated with a figure of Fortune. Graeven* de- 
scribes another bee-hive bank which has disappeared but which was 
in the Castellani collection,* and reproduces a poor drawing ® with 
the remark that it gives the impression of carelessness and that it 
would be very peculiar if the windings of the columns actually had 
the direction which the drawing gives. This is undoubtedly the 
bank (Fig. 4) which is now at Columbia University, which is said 
1 Recueil de fragments de sculpture antique en terre cuite, Paris, 1814, pl. 20, 9. 


2 De Witte, Catalogue de la Collection Durand, Paris, No. 1585. 
Poo, Areh. I. toc; cit. p.-183, fig. 28. 


* Catalogue des objects d’art . . . dépendant de la succession Alessandro Cas- 
tellani, Vente a Rome, 1884, p. 77, No. 561. 


* Given also in Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 400, fig. 111 a. 
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to be from the Ferroni Collection! acquired with the Drisler Fund 
in 1909.2, The bottom is uneven, as often,’ so that unless something 
is put under the edge of the bank, it tips forward. The bottom 
slopes toward the middle where there is a ridge where the two 
pieces were put together, 0.009 m. wide; and the ridge runs around 
the whole bank, dividing the rear and front. On the back are two 
indented lines near the bottom. In the middle of the reverse, which 
is uneven and where there is a deep vertical dent, there was originally 
a horizontal inscription, not mentioned in the catalogue. The letters 
are illegible, but they look like AEL. MAX. On the obverse (Fig. 4A), 
0.04 m. from the top is the slit for coins. Below the slit is the 
shrine.6 The columns have beneath the capitals 17 tores sloping 
- down to right, except that to the extreme left which has the tores 
sloping to left (the two lowest on the two left columns and the three 
lowest on the first right and the two lowest on the second right 
column are nearly horizontal). On these columns rests what 
appears to be a dome rather than a pediment, so that, perhaps, a 
circular shrine is meant. Within the shrine on a profiled basis 
which projects from the background (and from this developed prob- 
ably the flat oblong field under Hermes on banks of Passienus) 
stands a crude statue of Hermes, the god of trade, who in in- 
scriptions is called lucrorum potens et conservator, C.I.L. V, 6596. 
He wears the winged petasus, holds a long caduceus in his left hand 
with a garment falling over his left arm. In his right he has the 
usual pouch and beneath his right hand is again a cock. The 
features of his face are hardly distinguishable and he leans too 
much to left. Another bee-hive bank was found on the Esquiline’ 
and is now.in the Terme or National Museum of Rome. Graeven® 
calls attention to a bank which is similar in all respects to 
that from the Esquiline and which he says is from the same 
mould. It was sold at auction in 1899 along with the Saulini Col- 
lection. This was bought in Rome in 1907 and is now in the mu- 
seum of the Johns Hopkins University (Fig .5).° The shrine below 


1Cf. Catalogue, p. 401, No. 178. 

2 Its height is 0.13 m. (given in the Castellani catalogue as 0.116 m.); the cir- 
cumference at the bottom is 0.295; the greatest diameter is 0.10. 

’ Cf. Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 181, fig. 27. 

4'The damage here was done in antiquity, probably before the clay was hard. 
Two-thirds of the distance up the rear are two more indented lines and ridges 
and then about sixteen vertical lines to the top. There is a small hole in the mid- 
dle of these lines which is a modern break. 

5 0.04 m. long, 0.005 wide, 0.007 deep. The break at the right does not appear 
in the Castellani drawing. 

6 0.063 m. high, 0.066 wide at bottom. 

UJb. Arch. J, loc, cit. D181; ies. 20,20, 

e J bUATCR. 1, 06. CLD aloe. 

9 Catalogue des objects antiques recueillis par M. Le Chev. Louis Saulini, Vente 
a Rome 26 avril 1899, pl. III, 352. : 

10T¢ is 0.125 m. high (the catalogue cited gives 0.12 m.). The diameter 
of the bottom at right angles to the ridge is 0.092, along the ridge 0.103. ‘The 
width of the ridge which goes around the whole bank, showing that, as usual, it 
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the slit has only two twisted columns, the one to left having 14 
tores, that to right only 13, both inclining downwards to right. The 
columns are without capitals and the whole execution is rough and 
hasty. Above the columns is a pediment with a ring in the middle 
(such as occurs on many terra-cotta banks of all classes) and on the 
rear the inscription field is surrounded with rings which are remi- 


_ niscent of the bronze-clasps on wooden treasure-chests. In contrast 


to the ideal nude Hermes on banks of Palladius, Hermes here is 
clothed‘in a girded short-armed tunic and even the clavi are visible. 
He holds a caduceus in his left hand but it is not upright as in 
Palladius’ Hermes but slants toward the top of the right column 





A B 


FicurRe 5.—TERRA-COTTA SAVINGS-BANK IN BALTIMORE. A: Front; B: Back. 


and is not so long. In his outstretched right hand is a pouch 
larger than usual and beneath his right hand instead of the cock 


is a ram, which accompanies the God on many ancient monuments. 


This type of Hermes is later than the Greek nude type of Palladius 
and the base on which he stands seems to be reminiscent of the base 
for Palladius’ Hermes. The bank is, therefore, probably of the 
early second century A.D. and not of the first. On the reverse are 
thirteen vertical grooves to the top above three indented horizontal 


was made in two parts varies from 0.005 m. to 0.008 m. on the bottom. As usual, 
the bottom is not level but consists of two semi-circles rising toward the middle 
(ef. Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 181, fig. 27). The circumference at the bottom is 
0.294, at the lower cornice of the pediment 0.26, vertically through the middle 
of the shrine 0.365. The height of the shrine from apex to top of base on which 
Hermes stands is 0.085. The width of the shrine at cornice is 0.062. The slit 
for coins above the shrine is 0.04 long, from 0.007 to 0.011 wide and from 0.005 
to 0.008 deep. 
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lines. There are also at the bottom three indented lines and 
between these two sets of lines a vertical rectangle with three rings 
or spirals on either side and containing the letters from above down 
BAS AVGV. This is to be interpreted as Bas(sieni) Augu(rini), 
the name of the potter. The Saulini catalogue reads Las. Augu. 
and Graeven reads Pas. Augu. for Passieni Augurini. The reading 
is clear on the Hopkins bank (Fig. 5B) and if the Esquiline specimen 
is from the same mould, I am inclined to read Bas. Augu. there and 
I think I can see a B even in the poor illustration in Jb. Arch. I. 
loc. cit. p. 181, fig. 26. Of course, Bassienus is only a variant of 
Passienus, which occurs so often on lamps and ink-wells and other 
terra-cottas, and shows how unstable the Latinising of the Etruscan 
form is.t. For Bassienus cf. Schulze, Zur Geschichte Lateinischer 
Eigennamen, pp. 213, 214, and C.J.L. VI, 5572, 7268, 34670. The 
form might be Bassenius which also occurs.” 

In the Antiquarium at Munich I noticed some years ago another 
Roman bee-hive savings-bank (it was then No. 639 in the first case 
in third room) of reddish clay, however, not buff like the Hopkins 
specimen. I do not know any publication of it. Also in Brussels 
in the Musée Cinquantenaire I have seen a bank very similar to 
the Baltimore specimen. It is No. 537, from Rome, of less perfect 
workmanship, but of approximately same size and shape with a 
similar Hermes holding a caduceus and a ram by his right side in a 
similar shrine, with the money slot at the point of the pediment. 
In the Egyptian section of the same museum is a bank of similar 
shape, though narrower and higher, from the Fayum. 

Before closing this paper it will be interesting to trace the origin 
of the bee-hive type of money-box and to consider in that connec- 
tion the meaning of the word @ncavpos or treasury. Miss Harrison 
has made? a very important contribution here, by calling attention to 
the Mycenaean bee-hive tomb and the primitive underground dwell- 
ing, and to the omphalos as a tumulus or tombin the shape of a thesau- 
rus. In view of these bee-hive banks we realize why the Mycenaean 
bee-hive tombs such as the so-called “Treasury of Atreus’”’ and the 
‘Treasury of Minyas” at Orchomenus were called treasuries in Roman 
times by Pausanias. There were always underground or hill-cave 
dwellings,’ and it is remarkable that the new satyr-play of Sophocles, 
the I[chneutae (col. XII, 10), calls Cyllene’s cave-dwelling where 
the wonder child Hermes is kept, a @ynoavpos. Even after man 
had learned to build houses above ground, the underground houses 

1 Walters, Cat. of Lamps, Nos. 938, 1067, 1070, 1166-7. C.I.L. XV, 6099, 6610. 

2 (UL. X11, 100107074 eee 

3Cf. Themis, pp. 396 ff.; Quiggin, Hssays and Studies Presented to William 
Ridgeway, 1914, pp. 136 ff., “Sophocles, [chneutae, col. LX, 1-7, and the dpapevov 


of Cyllene and the Satyrs.” 
4 Vitruvius, De Arch. II, 1, 5, and Xenophon, Anab. IV, 5, 25. 
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were used as treasuries for stores and especially grain! Further- 
more man still housed his dead in underground dwellings and hill- 


eaves and mounds, even after he himself lived above ground and 


these were still called ‘‘treasuries.”’ The ‘Treasury of Atreus”’ 
and “Treasury of Minyas” are treasuries as well as tombs because 
they probably descend from the underground hill-house. Pausan- 
ias, IX, 38, 2, tells us that “the ‘Treasury of Minyas,’ than which 
there is no greater marvel in Greece or elsewhere, is circular in form, 
rising to a somewhat blunt top, and that the topmost stone is the key- 
stone of the whole building.”’ This reminds one of the omphalos- 
form, and Aristotle, De Mundo, VI, 28, says that ‘what are called 
omphaloi are the midmost stones in vaulted buildings.” Varro? goes 
so far as to say that ‘“‘What the Greeks call the omphalos is some- 
thing at the side of the temple at Delphi, of the shape of a thesaurus, 
and they say it is the tumulus of Python.”* The ‘‘treasuries”’ in 
Greece itself have no keystone that is like an omphalos but the 
“Tomb of Tantalus” on Mt. Sipylus® had such a phallic omphalos- 
shaped keystone, a symbol of life crowning death’s chamber. 
Pausanias® tells of a mound on the road from Megalopolis to Mes- 
sene which was called Finger’s Tomb. Such a Finger’s Tomb is 
seen on a black-figured lecythus in the Naples Museum’ and there 
are represented in art many grave-mounds in the form of an ompha- 
los or surmounted by an omphalos.2 The knob on ancient and 
modern banks has its origin, I believe, in the omphalos; and the 
bee-hive bank itself, not the bee-hive tomb, is the “treasury’’ to 
which Varro likens the omphalos. But, though Varro is only 
thinking of these terra-cotta savings-banks, which were probably 
children’s playthings, ‘‘they reflect,’’ as Miss Harrison says® “‘the 
shape and to some extent the function of other and earlier Treas- 
uries, the familiar bee-hive tombs.”’ Probably there is more sig- 
nificance than commentators have realized in that bee-hive of 
money, ciuBdros xpnudrwy of Aristophanes’ Wasps, 241; and some 
day bee-hive Greek banks will also be found. These savings-banks 
have the shape of the bee-hive tomb, which became the shape of 
many a dwelling above ground. At Orchomenus Bulle! found the 
circular foundations of the overground house that succeeded the 


1 Tacitus, Germania, 16; Varro, De Re Rustica, I, 57, 3 and 58; Daremberg- 
Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire s.v. ‘granarium.’ 

2 For the omphalos cf. Miss Harrison, Themis, pp. 396 ff.; Middleton in J.H.S.1X, 
1888, pp. 296 ff.; Karo, in Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire s.v. ‘Omphalos.’ 

3 De Lingua Lat. VII, 17. 

4 Cf. also Hesychius, s.v. Togiov Bovvés. 

6 Cf. Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 401, fig. 112. 

6 VIII, 34, 2. 

7 Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 402, fig. 113. 

8 Cf. Themis, pp. 403-415. 

9 Themis, p. 401. 

10 Orchomenos in Abh. d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. XXIV, 1907, Abt. II, ‘Rund- 
bauten und Ovalbauten,’ pp. 36 ff. 
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bee-hive tomb or “Treasury of Minyas.”’ Only the foundations 
remain of the round and oval houses at Orchomenus, because the 
upper parts were of adobe brick but the round form was main- 
tained even in classical times for Prytaneia, Tholoi, temples of 
Hestia, etc.!. The “Tullianum”’ at Rome, which far from being a — 
Mycenaean building probably dates from Ciceronian ‘days, and 
the famous sacred mundus of the Romans with its circular pit 
and sky-shaped dome kept the type. The latter was a treasury 
or store-house; and Boni would identify with it a vaulted tholos 
of primitive tufa masonry which he has discovered recently on the 
Palatine.2. Even today one can see in Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, 
Switzerland and many other parts of the world the same type* 
of house and at Orchomenus itself the Vlachs set up a village of 
thirty to forty such round huts. In America we are reminded 
of the ancient underground kiva of the cliff-dwellers which has 
been brought above ground in the modern Indian pueblo, but 
although one can enter from the side, on sacred occasions one climbs 
up by ladder and descends from the top, an interesting survival of 
the practice when the kiva was underground.® 


Davip M. ROBINSON. 


THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


1 Cf. Pfuhl, Ath. Mitt. XXX, 1905, pp. 331 ff.; ; Mackenzie, B.S. A. XIV, 1907-8, 
pp. 345 ff; A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 314 ff. 

2 Cf. Fowler, ‘Mundus Patet,’ in J.R.S. II, 1912, pp. 25 ff; Plutarch, Vz. 
Rom. XI. 

3 Bulle, op. cit. pl. XI. 

4 Bulle, op. cit. pl. XII. ; 

5 Miss Harrison seems to think all modern kivas are underground. 
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A JEWISH INSCRIPTION AT COLUMBIA 
. UNIVERSITY 


At Columbia University there is a fragment of a Greek inscription, 
which was found at Rome in 1898 near the Basilica of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis. It was published and described by Max Radin in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, New Ser. VII, 1917, pp. 281-283. 
The fragment reads as follows: 


ENOAs 
EY KAI 
TTIOC 
PIAO NK 
ENGI 


That it is part of a Jewish sepulchral inscription is clear, as Radin 
saw, both from the last line, which is apparently the beginning of the 
formula év eipyvn 1% Kolunois cov (or airod), which is so fre- 
quently found on the Jewish inscriptions of Rome; and especially 
from the crude representation of the seven-branched candlestick, 
the Menorah, in the upper left-hand corner of the stone. 

In the well-known Jewish catacomb on the Via Appia I Be 
and measured the following fragmentary inscription: 

REKEITS 
STLOC.MH 
OGIO’ 
VOMOC 
CHNHKOIMH 
ee 


If this fragment is placed beside the Columbia fragment, it will be 
seen that they form a complete inscription: 
ENOAAGCKEITE 
ECYKAPTTOCNH 
TTIOCOCIOC ’ 
SIAONOMOC 
ENEIPHNHKOIMH 
CACEOY 


"Evdade xetre Eixaptos vnmics dovos pidovopos. 
"Ev eipnvyn Kolunois cov. 


‘“‘Here lies Eucarpus, a pious child, a lover of the (Jewish) Law. In 
peace be thy sleep.” | 

The dimensions of the Columbia fragment, as given by Radin, 
are height 28 cm., width 26 cm., height of letters 3 cm. The 
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dimensions of the Appia fragment, according to my measurement, . 
are height 28.5 cm., width 27.3 cm., height of letters 3.2 cm., except 
that the letters CICCOY of the last line are only 2 cm. high. Since 
Radin does not give fractions of centimetres, the figures show that 
the two stones are of the same height and that the letters are of the 
same height, as we should expect if they are parts of one stone. 
Moreover, the forms of the letters, where they are common to both 
fragments, are the same and clearly by the same hand. 

That the two fragments actually belong together is confirmed by 
the testimony of Commendatore Orazio Marucchi, the distinguished 
authority on Christian Archaeology. In Armellini’s Cronachetta 
Mensuale, Vol. II (1883), pp. 188-190, he publishes several inscrip- 
tions from the Appia catacomb, among them the entire Eucarpus 
inscription exactly as I have given it above. He mentions also the 
Menorah as being scratched (graffito) upon one side. Again in his 
Breve Guida del Cimitero Giudaico in Vigna Randanini (Rome, 1884), 
on page 11, he mentions a ‘‘Greek inscription of a boy named 
Eucarpos, who bears also the religious name of Filonomos; that is, 
lover of the Mosaic Law.” This statement is repeated on page 237 
of his Catacombe Romane (Rome, 1905), which contains a reprint of 
the Guida. There is no doubt that Marucchi is referring to the 
present inscription, which he must have seen entire. The word 
g@idovoyos 18 not, as Marucchi seems to take it, a proper name, 
but rather an epithet applied to the boy and referring probably to 
his pious observance of the Jewish ritual. Such epithets are com- 
mon. One finds, for instance, on the Jewish inscriptions of Rome 
the similar term @Aévrodos, as in the inscription of Pancharius 
(C.I.G. 9904). The epithet dc.os occurs frequently (e.g. in the 
epitaph of Honoratus, Garrucci, Camitero deglt Antichi Ebret, p. 61). 

There can be no doubt then that the Columbia fragment comes 
from the Appia catacomb. At some time after 1883, when Marucchi 
saw the entire inscription, the stone was broken and a part was 
carried away a distance of two miles to the place near St. Paul’s, 
where it was found in 1898. A number of the Jewish inscriptions 
which Garrucci saw entire in 1859 are now but fragments, while 
others have disappeared completely from the catacomb. 


Harry J. LEON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, TEXAS 
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BYZANTINE SCULPTURES AT CORINTH 


Amone the sculptures found in the American excavations at 
Corinth are several which, as examples from a period very little 
known in the history of sculpture, have particular importance. 
There are four of these figures which deserve detailed description. 

1. Inventory 903 (Fig. 1). Found in the theater. Male figure, 
lacking head, right arm, part of left hand, and legs below knee. 
The remainder is broken into three parts, which join: (a) the front, 
(b) the upper part of the back, (c) the lower part of the back. H. 
0.90 m., W. at shoulders 0.45 m. A tunic is worn, and outside it a 
long chlamys secured by a clasp on the right shoulder. The left 
arm hangs at the side and is 
slightly bent at the elbow; appar- 
ently it projected slightly from 
the chlamys, though the break at 
this point makes it uncertain. 
The position of the right arm is 
doubtful: slight traces on the 
breast, as well as the analogy of 
the following figures, suggest that 
the hand was placed there. The 
back is very little worked. The 
drapery shows, in the arrange- 
ment of the folds, the continued 
influence of classical tradition; 
but the folds are all very shallow, 
so that there is very little play of 
light and shade, and the surface 
approximates as nearly as possible 
to that of a smoothly rounded 
pillar. The weight evidently 
rested nearly, if not quite, equally 
on the two legs, and the posture Figure 1 
was stiffly erect. It is impossible 
to determine the direction in which the head was turned. 

2. Inventory 822 (Fig. 2). Found north of the Byzantine church 
of St. John. Male figure, lacking head and all below waist. H. 
0.63 m., W. at break 0.53 m., D. at break 0.275m. The costume 
consists of a sleeved tunic and a long chlamys as in the preceding 
figure but here the chlamys seems to be of much heavier material 
than before. It is difficult to say how far this difference is in the 
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garment and how far in the method of sculpture. The left arm 
hangs at the side, covered by the chlamys; the right is bent at the 
elbow and the hand is pressed against the breast. The hand holds 
an object identifiable, by comparison with consular diptychs, as a 
handkerchief (mappa). Just below the right elbow, on the side 
where the chlamys is open, is visible a broad girdle confining the 
tunic. The entire chlamys, both front and back, and a part of the 
tunic which would be partly concealed by the arm are left with 
the surface only roughly picked, as though by a pointed hammer. 
So far as the chlamys 
is concerned, this 
could be regarded as 
a method, not alto- 
gether ineffective, of 
rendering the rough 
texture of the gar- 
ment. The folds are 
very few and very 
simply indicated: 
there are two deep, 
straight grooves 
along the right side 
and one along the left 
side. Thesmall folds 
which would natural- 
ly appear on the breast 
above the right hand 
are also shown in 
simplified form. The 
Pr aan 2 back is a uniform 
rounded surface, ex- 
cept for cuttings which indicate that the block had previously been 
used as an architectura! member. 

3. Inventory 819 (Fig. 3 A-B). Found north of the church of 
St. John, near the west end of the Roman stoa; the upper fragment 
was built into a wall. Male figure, lacking the head, a piece from 
the left side at the knees, the front of the left foot and part of the 
plinth, but otherwise well preserved; broken in two pieces which 
join at the knees. H. of plinth 0.10 m., of figure 1.70 m.; W. at 
shoulders 0.47 m., D.0.31m. The costume, position and motive are 
‘the same as in the preceding figure; the only difference is that the 
mappa, instead of hanging from the hand, is gathered into a ball. 
The tunic ends approximately at the knees. Across the back, 


1 Tt is sometimes assumed that in this costume there are two tunics, that the 
long sleeves belong to the one inside which reaches the ankles. Such a garment 
is certainly worn by the boy on the diptych in the Cathedral at Monza (Molinier, 
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just below the shoulders, there seems to be a cord; but there is no 
indication of its presence on the front or sides. On the feet are 
shoes. Apparently there is a separate compartment for the great 
toe. The left foot is set slightly to the side, indicating that the 
weight rests on the right leg, but this has no effect on the rigid erect- 
ness of the figure. 





Figure 3 A-B 


The folds in the right sleeve are treated as in the preceding figure, 
and those of the tunic, visible on the right side, are rather less 
conventional in this statue. In the chlamys, however, a wholly 
different method is used. From the right arm on the breast almost 
to the bottom of the garment extend four precisely similar furrows: 
broad, shallow, parallel, and straight. Three of these begin at the 


Ivoires, pl. II; ef. Dalton, Byzantine Archaeology, p. 194) and it is not impossible 
that it is intended in our figure, where the lower part of the leg is so roughly shaped 
that its covering, if any, cannot be determined. There are several representations 
of the costume, however, in which it seems quite certain that there is no long 
tunic; e.g., Dalton, op. cit. figs. 117 and 118; and Corippus (De Laudibus Justini II, 
100 ff.) takes no account of it. On this costume see Meyer, Zwei antike Elfenbein- 
tafeln der k. Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen (Abh. bayr. Akad., XV, 1881) p. 29 and 
Julian, Mél. Arch. Hist. II, 1882, pp. 8ff. 
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shoulder. They are separated and bounded by five flat ridges, 
slightly narrower than the furrows. At a short distance above the 
ground, this system abruptly breaks up into smaller and less con- 
ventional, though still stiffly vertical, folds. The end of the gar- 
ment, resting on the instep, is represented with some approach to 
naturalism. The part of the chlamys which covers the left arm 
shows a series of diagonal incisions, approximately parallel, which 
represent the folds resulting from the stretching of the garment over 
the arm. On the left side of the breast, and below the left hand, 
an attempt is made to represent the small folds which would appear 
in those places. Except for the cord, mentioned above, the back 
is a smoothly rounded surface. 

4. Inventory 925 (Fig. 4). The lower part of a draped figure, 
broken near the waist. H. of plinth 0.12 m.; W. 0.45 m.; D. 0.39 m. 
H. of figure as preserved 1.025 m. 
A chlamys and tunic are worn, as 
in the preceding figures, but here 
the tunic reaches the ankles. No 
belt is visible. The drapery is 
rendered in broad, shallow, straight 
folds as in 819; but in this figure 
they occur on the back as well as 
the front and continue without 
change of character to the bottom. 
Pointed shoes are worn; the feet 
are precisely parallel. Neither 
arm is visible on the part pre- 
served. The sex of the figure is 
not certain: the long chlamys was 
worn by women as well as by men, 
and the long undergarment is ap- 
propriate rather to women (though 
see note 1 on p. 254). This statue 
was made from an architectural. 
beam, and the original rectangu- 
lar form is very little modified. 

It may first be considered whom 
the statues represent. As to the 

FicurE 4 first and fourth there is no clue; 

but the handkerchiefs carried by 

the other two are familiar attributes of consuls. The principal 
remaining function of the consul, under the later empire, was to give 
the signal for the beginning of the games in the Hippodrome by 
throwing down the mappa circensis; and he naturally appeared in 
the exercise of this prerogative on the carved diptychs which were 
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sent out upon his assumption of the ancient dignity. If it may 
be inferred that our statues represent consuls, there is a terminus 
ante quem in the year 541: at that time Justinian abolished the 
consulate. The use of handkerchiefs in the acclamatio! and their 
occurrence in the hands of several dignitaries on the pedestal of the 
Theodosian obelisk ? prove, however, that consuls were not the only 
men who carried handkerchiefs and could be represented holding 
them. Furthermore there is no consular diptych which shows the 
consul holding the handkerchief as in our statues: when the right 
hand is placed on the breast in the diptychs, it is empty. Finally 
it seems improbable that statues of consuls should be set up else- 
where than at Constantinople. It is probable that our figures 
represent the governors of the province of Achaea, who had their 
seat at Corinth; though No. 4, if really female, would almost cer- 
tainly be an empress. 

These four statues show, in the order given, successive steps 
away from classical style: there is a steady increase in the hieratic 
rigidity and conventionalism which are associated with the term 
‘“‘Byzantine.”’ The steps are so distinct as to indicate that the order 
is chronologically correct, though they cannot be relied upon for 
the determination, either positively or relatively, of the intervals 
of time separating the various statues. Their dates must be estab- 
lished through comparison with other monuments. A_ fruitful 
comparison is hardly possible except with figures wearing the long 
chlamys, since even the strongest tendency toward conventionalism 
could not produce such folds as occur in Figures 3 and 4 in any gar- 
ment not falling straight from the shoulder. And even in the 
chlamys it makes a difference when the left side is lifted to allow the 
hand freedom, as in No. 1, and does not fall freely as in Nos. 3 and 
4 and probably No. 2. 

This costume, which was the common one for Byzantine dignita- 
ries in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, hardly occurs earlier 
than the fourth. Statues illustrating it are naturally few: I know 
only three outside Corinth. Two of them are in the museum at 
Constantinople.2 They were found with, and in style resemble, 
another figure in the same museum * which Mendel plausibly identi- 
fies as Valentinian II (375-392), and he is doubtless right in assigning 
to them also a date near the end of the fourth century. 

One (No. 507) has almost exactly the position which has been 
assumed for our No. 1; the only difference is that in our figure the 


1 See Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 

2 J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 65-67, figs. 4 and 6; the drawing in Daremberg- 
Saglio l.c. is not accurate. 

8 Mendel, Catalogue des Sculptures II, nos. 507 and 508; no. 507 also in Wulff, 
Altchristliche u. Byzantinische Kunst p. 153, fig. 147. 

4 Mendel, op. cit. II, no. 506; Wulff, op. cit. p. 152, fig. 144. 
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left forearm slopes down, while in No. 507 it is nearly horizontal. 
The right hand is empty. In the arrangement of the folds the two 
figures may appear to stand on approximately the same level; in 
some points our No. 1 is closer to classical style. The chlamys is 
evidently composed of heavy material in No. 507; its folds would 
naturally be more regular than in a thin garment such as is appar- 
ently worn by our No. 1. But the folds are deeper in No. 507; it 
does not show such reluctance to mar the smooth surface of the 
block. The weight rests distinctly on one leg, and the figure is by 
no means so rigid as our No. l. The second statue in Constanti- 
nople (No. 508) is more free in posture than No. 507. This is 
noticeable in the distribution of weight, in the positions of the hands, 
and in the head which is turned to one side.. Hence the difference 
between it and the figure in Corinth is still more marked. A com- 
parison of either with our No. 2 naturally shows a very great differ- 
ence, which is the more clear because both chlamydes are of heavy 
material. 

The third statue which can be compared with our group is in 
Ravenna; it is known to me only by the drawing in Reinach’s 
Répertoire de la Statuaire (III, 180, 1). It lacks the head and the 
legs below the knees. It is interesting because apparently—one 
cannot be sure from the drawing—the right hand, having approxi- 
mately the same position as in our statues, holds a handkerchief. 
The general style appears to be considerably earlier than that of the 
figures in Constantinople. 

It will not be out of place to mention also another figure in Con-. 
stantinople.! This statue, headless and lacking parts of the arms 
and legs, has virtually the same costume as in the figure called 
Valentinian II, but shows increased conventionalism in the treat- 
ment of drapery and in the rigidity of the figure; hence Mendel 
reasonably assigns it to the fifth century. ‘The difference in cos- 
tume renders accurate comparison with our figures impossible; but 
one receives the impression that the sculptor of the statue in Con- 
stantinople had still, comparatively speaking, a good deal of feeling 
for the variations of light and shade in drapery. Our No. 1 should 
be considerably later. 

Among free sculptures, then, there is none to be found in which 
the advance of ‘‘ Byzantinism”’ is so marked as in even the earliest of 
our four figures. Turning now to reliefs, we find in the pedestal of 
the Theodosian obelisk in Constantinople 2? a dated monument. At 


1 Mendel, op. cit. III, no. 1112. 


2 Dalton, Byzantine Archaeology, p. 144, with citations; Wulff, op. cit. p. 166 
and pl. XII; Diez-Gliick, Alt-Konstantinopel, pl. LX; ef. Wace, in Companion to 
Latin Studies (1921) p. 572. Illustrations of the four sides are published by Wace 
and Traquair, in J.H.S. XIX, 1909 pp. 60-69; the west side better in Wulff, 
an. citi. DLLG(, fig. 1G. 
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least the erection of the obelisk is dated to 390;! and it was gen- 
erally supposed that the same date would serve for the sculptures of 
the pedestal. But Wace has suggested that the pedestal belongs to 
the time of Constantine. Dalton seems disposed to follow him, 
while Wulff retains the Theodosian date. The importance of the 
subject in this connection is sufficient to justify a brief consideration 
of the question. 

The base on which the obelisk rests, including other members 
along with the sculptured pedestal, is pieced together in a way that 
might suggest a change of plan; and, since the Latin inscription seems 
to indicate an earlier unsuccessful attempt to erect the obelisk, it 
may be considered that the original design of the base, as prepared 
for that attempt, was later altered by the addition of the sculptured 
pedestal when the obelisk was actually set up. This hypothesis is 
acutely advocated by Wace and Traquair, but it is evidently un- 
favorable to the theory of a Constantinian date: if the sculptured 
pedestal was added just before the actual erection, the presumption 
is that it was made then. On the other hand, if the whole base was 
originally planned as it now appears, it is not therefore necessary 
to consider the pedestal materially earlier, since the Latin inscription 
gives no clue to the interval between the two attempts. The words 
ael xOovi keiwevov &xA0s of the Greek inscription probably refer not 
to this interval, but to the period before any attempt was made. 

On two sides of the pedestal the emperor is represented with 
three companions, usually regarded as the wife and two sons of 
Theodosius. ‘The three figures are similarly costumed, however, 
and Wace thinks that they are the three sons of an emperor: if so, 
Constantine is the only possible emperor. In the first place, 
the long chlamys was worn by women as well as by men;? and 
the coiffure of the disputed figure, on the west side, is different 
from that of the other two subordinate figures. Grosvenor ® is 
doubtless right in saying that a crown is worn. It seems quite 
possible that the figure is female but if it be considered male, it can 
easily be explained. The votive shield of Theodosius in Madrid,‘ 
dated 388, shows the emperor seated between two smaller figures 
who, however, also sit on thrones. These figures are almost cer- 
tainly Valentinian II and Arcadius, the two Augusti then associated 
with Theodosius, rather than his two sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
Valentinian might equally well be present on the pedestal. What- 
ever the sex of the figure on the emperor’s left, it has a place in the 
family of Theodosius. 


1 By Marcellinus Comes. This author is accessible to me only through the 
citation in C.J.G. IV, 8612. Is there a statement of his which justifies Wulff 
(l.c.) in saying that the obelisk was brought to Constantinople by Julian? 

2 Dalton, op. cit. p. 684; cf. fig. 128. 

3 The Hippodrome of Constantinople and its Still Existing Monuments, pp. 56 ff. 

4 Dalton, op. cit. p. 569, fig. 356, with citations; Wulff, op. cit. p. 197, fig. 199. 
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The style of the sculpture is thought by Wace to indicate a Con- 
stantinian date. This opinion seems to rest only on the assumption 
that skill in sculpture declined steadily and hence must have been 
distinctly less under Theodosius than under Constantine—a some- 
what bold assumption. The three portraits in Constantinople, 
which were mentioned above, show no inferiority to Constantinian 
portraits; and the fragments of the column of Arcadius,! though too 
slight to give much information on style, do not suggest a par- 
ticularly advanced stage of decadence in contrast to the Diocletianic 
and Constantinian sculptures of the arch of Constantine. These 
latter sculptures, along with those of the arch of Galerius in Saloniki, 
are our most certain evidence for the style of the time of Constan- 
tine. They show no particular resemblance in style to the reliefs 
of the pedestal, nor does the same imperial costume occur in them. 
In both respects the best analogy is found in the votive shield in 
Madrid, a work certainly Theodosian. 

There is no sound reason, then, for referring the pedestal to the 
time of Constantine. On the other hand, the pedestal is well 
adapted to its present use and there is no indication that it was used 
or designed for any other. It is intrinsically improbable that it was 
so used and that the monument to which it belonged, which would 
be an elaborate one of the venerated Constantine, was demolished; 
or that the pedestal, having been prepared for some purpose not 
fulfilled, remained unused and substantially intact for some sixty 
years. Finally, if it really had been decorated with portraits of 
Constantine and his family, one would expect that new heads would 
have been substituted by Theodosius, as was done in the arch of 
Constantine. 

On the whole, we may confidently accept the traditional date for 
the pedestal. The figures, which stand out in high relief, are espe- 
cially adapted for comparison with our No. 1, because the chlamydes 
appear to be of thin material. Unfortunately no satisfactory photo- 
graphs have been published: it seems difficult to make them. But 
even from the illustrations, and much more clearly in the presence 
of the originals, it is evident that they retain vastly more of classical 
style than our No. 1. The drapery is far more real; the unvaried 
surface of the marble is not respected asin our statue. The difference 
is great: to judge from the comparison, there should be a difference 
of at least half a century between.them. It may be worth while to 
call attention also to the analogy, in the heavy folds at the sides, 
between our second statue and a figure on the south side of the 
pedestal (one of the two standing in front of the imperial box). 

Among reliefs in metal, the votive shield in Madrid serves to con- 
firm the conclusions reached through consideration of the sculptured 

1 Mendel, op. cit. II, no. 660; III, nos. 1315-1316. 
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pedestal, and to suggest that style was fairly uniform in the reign of 
Theodosius. Then among a number of silver dishes illustrating the 
story of David, which were found in Cyprus, there are two which 
show our costume.! One, showing David before Saul, resembles in 
general design the shield of Theodosius; and the diminution in life, 
alike in the composition, the figures, and the drapery, is very notice- 
able. In the other dish, representing the marriage of David, there 
is a standing figure (Saul) who has his right hand on his breast, while 


his left hangs inside the chlamys, as in our second and third statues. 


The folds are few and shallow, and very conventional in comparison 
with the shield of Theodosius. In fact they represent a more ad- 
vanced stage of “Byzantinism’”’ than our first statue; one would 
naturally place them between Nos. 1 and 2, though nearer to the 
former. There is no evidence by which to determine the exact date 
of these dishes, but Dalton very reasonably assigns them to the 
sixth century. 

There are extant many ivory carvings from the fifth and sixth 
centuries from which, in the absence of contemporary sculpture in 
stone, can be derived a certain amount of evidence for the develop- 
ment of style. The long series of consular diptychs ? is especially 
interesting in this respect, because many of them can be dated 
exactly. It is difficult, however, to find in them much evidence for 
the chronology of our statues, primarily because the long chlamys, 
which is so important for the peculiar style of the later figures, is not 
usually worn on the diptychs: the regular consular costume is the 
toga contabulata. The diptychs of Felix (428, Rome) and of Clemen- 
tinus (513, Constantinople) are the only two of certain date which 
show the long chlamys. I have found no illustration of either. 
Of undated diptychs there are three, all usually dated near the 
beginning of the fifth century, which show the chlamys;‘ in none of 
them is there any trace of the peculiar style of our later statues or 
any particular resemblance to No. 1. 

A fourth ° is of some interest because of the treatment of the left 
arm, which is seen under the chlamys much as in our No. 3. This 
diptych is considered by Graeven® to belong to the first quarter 

1 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 572 ff., figs. 61 and 358. 

2 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 196-202, with citations; Wulff, op. cit. pp. 192-196. 

* The leaf of the diptych of Felix which contains the figure with a chlamys is 
lost. It seems that there is an illustration of the diptych of Clementinus in 
Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana I, fig. 338. 


* In Monza cathedral: Dalton, op. cit. p. 194; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Diptychon, 
fig. 2458; Toesca, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, p. 322, fig. 195. Of Probianus, in 


_ Berlin: Molinier, [voires, no. 50; Daremberg-Saglio l.c. fig. 2457; Meyer, Zwei 


antike Elfenbeintafeln (Abh. bayr. Akad. XV, 1881), pl. II. In the Bargello at 
Florence: Dalton, op. cit. p. 195, fig. 117. 

* In the cathedral at Halberstadt: Dalton, op. cit. figs. 118 and 7; Meyer, op. cit. 
no. 4; the diptych is illustrated completely in Von Sybel, Christliche Antike II, 
fig. 68 


g. 68. 
6 Gétt. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 58. 
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of the fifth century. It seems certain, at all events, that it was 
made before the dissolution of the western empire, since two figures, 
seated between personifications of Rome and Constantinople, can 
only be the two emperors. The general style of the figures has little 
resemblance to that of our figures. 

In general it is doubtful whether much information as to sculp- 
tural style could be derived from the ivories, which, as products of 
a minor art so much practiced by the Byzantines, naturally devel- 
oped a style of their own. Even in an example so late as ca. 600! 
there is little to remind one of our statues. Another of about the 
same time? shows decided conventionalism of a different sort. 
Such a masterpiece of the tenth or eleventh century as the Harba- 
ville triptych,’ in which our costume appears, shows no trace of 
the rigid style of the statues. Ivories of the late sixth century, 
made in the vicinity of the capital and containing figures clad in 
the chlamys, might afford better stylistic analogies; but no such 
ivories are known to me. It is probable a priorz that as sculpture 
became rare and, relatively to other arts, poor, its influence on the 
style of the craftsmen declined and ceased; it would rather itself feel 
the influence of the major art then in its glory—mosaic. Our secular 
costume does not occur very frequently in mosaics, but there are 
several examples which show a style much more closely related to 
that of our statues than anything previously mentioned. 

The earliest appearance of the chlamys in mosaic is probably on 
a figure in 8. Maria Maggiore.* These mosaics are not later than 
432-440, and perhaps belong to the fourth century, though on this 
point opinions differ widely. The figure in question shows nothing 
of the conventionalism of the statues; the garment falls in a manner 
less suggestive of No. 1 than of the later ones, merely because the 
material is evidently heavy. 

Among the mosaics of §. Vitale in Ravenna are two scenes ® show- 
ing dignitaries of the court in attendance upon Justinian and Theo- 
dora. The costumes correspond perfectly to those of our statues, 
and the long, straight, regular folds show the same general style as 
in the third and fourth; it is the first time, in the series of works that 
have been mentioned, that this style has appeared. But it is not so 
extreme in the mosaics of S. Vitale as in our statues: the folds are 
not altogether parallel, nor of the same width, nor of such uniform 

3 Saray moves Hell. u. kopt. Kunst in Alexandria, p. 79, fig. 55; Dalton, op. cit. 

. 212. 


2 Dalton, op. cit. p. 211, fig. 127. 
3 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 227 f. with references; Michel, Histoire de Art, I, 1, p. 270, 
fig. 155. 
°; Toesca, op. cit. p. 172, fig. 101. For general discussion see Dalton, op. cit. pp. 
338 ff., with references; Toesca, op. cit. pp. 170 ff. 
5 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 355 ff. with references; Wulff, op. cit. p. 415, figs. 314 and 
361; Toesca, op. cit. pp. 197 ff., figs. 120 and 121; Della Seta, Religion and Art, 
figs. 189 and 190. 
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character throughout their length. §S. Vitale was dedicated in 547; 
if it were certain that the style of sculpture was parallel with that 
of mosaic and that both developed uniformly, that date would be a 
terminus post quem for the two latest of the Corinthian statues. 

The mosaics of 8. Demetrius in Saloniki! belong to two periods: 
one group to about the middle of the seventh century, the other to 
the sixth. Practically all of the earlier set were destroyed in the 
fire of 1917, but fortunately they had been published in large part. 
In a panel of the earlier series is found the clearest analogy to the , 
style of the statues: the folds of the chlamys are straight, parallel, 
and of practically uniform width,’ and the width is about the same, 
relatively to the size of the figures, as in the statues. In the later 
mosaics of 8. Demetrius* the style is not very different; but the 
folds are usually wider, and seem to be mere marks; in the complete 
absence of life and function they seem to surpass even the drapery 
of our statues. 

Folds similar to these are found in the mosaics of the late seventh 
century in 8. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna; ‘ they are wider, and 
hence less suggestive of our statues. On the other hand a mosaic 
of the middle of the century, in the chapel of 8. Venantius in Rome,’ 
shows the chlamys in a quite different manner. This is probably to 
be regarded as provincial lack of style; it is the beginning of the 
barbarism which prevails in Roman mosaics of the ninth century. 

The influence of mosaics was of course felt in illuminated man- 
uscripts. There is a good example of the peculiar style of the 
statues in the Gospel at Rossano.* The chlamys here is perhaps 
more suggestive of the Corinthian statues than in any of the mosaics: 
the folds are not only vertical and geometrically regular in every 
respect, but give the impression of complete rigidity, as though 
carved in stone. It is not improbable that the artist was actually 
influenced by sculptures similar to those at Corinth. The date of 

this gospel is not known and is much disputed; it has been placed 
in every century from the fifth to the eighth. 

Even though this miniature may have felt the direct influence of 
sculpture, the origin of this sort of drapery is unquestionably to be 
found elsewhere. It was noted above that such stiff vertical lines 
could not occur, whatever might be the tendency of style, except in a 
certain sort of garment; it is equally true that no garment would be so 


1 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 378 ff.; Diehl-Tourneau-Saladin, Les Monuments chrétiens 
de Salonique, pp. 61-117. 

2 Diehl-Tourneau-Saladin, op. cit. pl. XXXII, 2; Dalton, op. cit. fig. 224. 

8 Diehl-Tourneau-Saladin, op. cit. pls. SOI Leos 1 and a” Poy) 2; 
Boissonas, Salonique et ses basiliques, pl. 36. 

4 Dalton, op. cit. p. 364, fig. 216; Wulff, op. cit. p. 441, fig. 375. 

5 Toesca, op. cit. p. 222, fig. 139. 

$ Dalton, op. cit. pp. 452 ne with references; Michel, Histoire de l’ Art, I, 1, p. 230, 
fig. 127; Wulff, op. cit. p. 302, fig. 282. 
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represented except as the result of extraordinary influence from some 
quarter. This extraordinary influence is found in mosaic. 

The impassive saints who constitute the typical themes of mosaic 
are not supposed or desired to be suggestive of flesh and blood: they 
are rather symbols of spiritual sanctity or personifications of theo- 
logical concepts. Frigid remoteness was rather a desirable quality 
in such bloodless figures; loftiness and dignity were required at all 
costs. In this spirit were produced the tall and impressive figures in 
Byzantine churches. They are made great, as works of art, by the 
glowing color, which may combine with the most rigid lines in a 
decorative pattern of solemn magnificence. 

In such an art stiff and vertical lines are altogether appropriate; 
the mosaics of 5. Demetrius, in which are found the best analogies 
for our figures, were as highly esteemed as any product of Byzantine 
art, or aS any mosaic of any age. A style proper to one art may 
be transferred to another: it is this process which produced the 
manner seen in our third and fourth statues. Deprived of the as- 
sistance of color, reduced to natural size, and brought near the 
observer, the statues have only a lifeless stiffness instead of the 
solemn dignity of the mosaics. It may be that they were formerly 
colored, though no traces remain: carved ivories of the period had 
color, though in less need of it. But even so the effect cannot have 
been good. 

The comparisons which have been made with various monuments 
serve to establish approximately the chronology of our figures, 
though precision is impossible. The first belongs to the late fifth 
century, the other three to the sixth; unless the fourth statue is 
so late as the beginning of the seventh century. It is impossible, 
of course, to conclude certainly, from the few examples available for 
comparison, that the two latest statues are later than the mosaics 
of 8. Vitale, earlier than the later series in 8. Demetrius and con- 
temporary with the earlier set in the same church; but this chro- 
nology would certainly not be much in error. No. 2, as transitional 
between the first and the last two, would belong to the earlier part 
of the sixth century. | 

Inasmuch as this peculiar style would appear earlier in mosaic 
than in sculpture, the last two statues could reasonably be assigned 
to the seventh century. On the other hand it is reasonable, in view 
of the rarity of sculpture at that time, to consider that statues 
would most naturally be set up only at a time when conditions were 
altogether favorable. The reign of Justinian was such a time, when 
many cities of the realm were embellished, and probably the dis- 
order of the succeeding years was not felt so much in Greece as in the 
capital. But the Slavonic incursions in the reign of Heraclius must 
have left little opportunity or desire for works of art. 


a en 1) 
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The earliest of our four figures is about seventy-five years later 
than the latest Romano-Byzantine statue known to exist outside 
Corinth. It is in this that their interest lies. Unfortunately no 
heads were found that could possibly belong to them; none, indeed, 
that seemed to be later than the fourth century. An idea of what 
the heads were like may be formed from the female heads published | 
by Delbriick,! which belong to the sixth century. The same author 
has identified a head in Venice,? on apparently irrefragable evidence, 
as Justinian II (705-711). These heads and the statues in Corinth 
are the only materials which illustrate the free sculpture of the 
empire in the sixth-seventh centuries. 

1R6m. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 310-352. 

2 Rom. Mitt. X XIX, 1914, pp. 71-89. 
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THE TRADITIONAL SITE OF CICERO’S TUSCULANUM 


In 1911 the available evidence for determining the site of Cicero’s 
villa at Tusculum was excellently presented by the French scholar, 
R. Cagnat.!. He favored the site of the colline delle Ginestre, while 
he frankly stated that there was not conclusive evidence for any 
definite site. In rejecting, for reasons that seemed to him ade- 
quate, the site of the monastery at Grottaferrata (La Badia di 
Grottaferrata) he omitted to mention a tradition in favor of this 
location. Probably the reason for the omission is that T. Ashby, 
in a paper? which appeared a year before Cagnat’s study, had as- 
serted that the tradition probably grew up in the time of Cardinal 
Bessarione who became commendatory abbot in August, 1462.3 
And it is known that mention is made of the monastery as built on 
the site of Cicero’s villa in a paper‘ concerning a visit of Pope Pius 
II to the place on May 30, 1463. . 

But Ashby’s idea as to the origin of the tradition can not be 
accepted, for I have found mention of it in a work of Flavius Blon- 
dus, Italia Illustrata,> published in manuscript in 1453, some ten 
years before the time of Cardinal Bessarione. Blondus wrote: 
Ostendunt etiam nunc monastertum sancte marie de Gripta ferrata in 
villa ciceronis tusculana edificatum.® In a later book, Roma Trium- 
phans, published in manuscript early in 1460, Blondus repeats the 
information in giving a list of Cicero’s villas: Tusculanam: in qua 
nunc decimo ab urbe milliario gripte ferrate grecum extat monasterium.’ 
It may be noted here that Blondus addressed the work, Roma 
Triumphans, to Pope Pius II, and the fact suggests that the writer 
who told of this pope’s visit to the monastery may well have been 
using information from Blondus as the source of his own remark. 

Where Blondus got his information is not known. However the 
fact that he mentions the monastery-site throws the tradition well 
back into the fifteenth century. It is even possible that we have to 
do with a genuine tradition inherited by the Middle Ages from Ro- ~ 
man times. 


1 Journal des Savants, 1911 (9, 4), pp. 145-152, Le Tusculanum de Cicéron. 

2 Papers of the British School at Rome V, 1910, Classical Topography of the Roman 
Campagna, p. 235. 

3 A. Rocchi, La Badia di Grottaferrata, Roma, 1904, p. 36. 

4A, Rocchi, op. cit., p. 35. 

5 On the dates of the publication of Blondus’ works see Alfred Masius, Flavio 
Blondo, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 52-57. 

6 Cod. Vat. Lat. 1945, Italia Illustrata, Regio Latina, fol. 36. 

7 Ottob. Lat. 1127, Liber VITII, fol. 13 v., and Ottob. Lat. 1917. 
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A DAEDALID IN THE SKIMATARI MUSEUM! 


A GENERATION ago it was customary for scholars to place very 
little credence in the traditions and legends of the ancient Greeks 
which dealt with the civilization of their predecessors in Aegean lands. 
Little by little, however, archaeological discoveries have verified the 
main points of many of these so-called myths and fables. Heinrich 
Schliemann found Mycenae and Troy, Sir Arthur Evans, the palace 
of Minos in Crete, thus laying bare the material evidence to sub- 
stantiate that of literature. 

One of the most popular figures of Greek legend was Daedalus, 
the mythical founder of Greek sculpture, whom the Athenians in 
their eagerness to claim as one of themselves, included in their 
ancestral tree as a grandson of Erechtheus. The story that gives him 
a Cretan origin and tells of his journeys into Sicily and the Pelo- 
ponnesus with his pupils is more strongly supported by recent dis- 
coveries, since the examples of early archaic sculpture found in these 
districts show a surprising relation to one another and no connection 
with early plastic art in Attica.. By removing the outer cloak of 
heroic adventures woven by poets about the name of Daedalus, we 
find that it covers not only the output of one master but that of a 
whole generation of anonymous sculptors who were itinerant artists, 
travelling from place to place, carrying their primitive tools with 
them and carving, on a uniform type, the sacred images for the 
temples. These were almost invariably a standing nude male figure 
or a draped female figure either standing. or seated. 

In Pausanias’ day,? the following statues were attributed to 
Daedalus: two in Boeotia; the image of Heracles at Thebes and that 
of Trophonius at Lebadea; two in Crete; a Britomartis at Olous 
and an Athena at Cnossus; a small wooden image of Aphrodite in | 
Delos, supposed to have been carried there from Crete; the offerings 
of the Argives in the Heraeum at Olympia; a figure brought from 
Omphace to Gela in Sicily; a Heracles in Pisa;* another on the bor- 
ders between Messenia and Arcadia‘ and an Artemis at Monogissa 
in Caria.’ Older scholars have been inclined to believe that these 
statues were connected by tradition with Daedalus merely because 
of their great antiquity, since he was the earliest sculptor known by 
name. It is surprising, however, that in the places mentioned 
above, Crete, Arcadia, Boeotia and Sicily, archaic statues have been 


1 This is sometimes called the Tanagra Museum; the collection is in the modern 
village of Skimatari near the site of ancient Tanagra. 

2 Paus. IX, 40, 3. 

3 Apollod. iL 6, 3. 

4 Paus. VIL, 35, 2. 

5 Steph. Byz. s.v. povoyioa. 
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found that are closely akin in type and differ widely from the early 
archaic work of Asia Minor and the eastern islands. In this group 
those from Crete are the earliest in style, while those in the Pelo- 
ponnesus are either similar or slightly more advanced, with the 
Boeotian examples showing further development. It would appear, 
then, that the revival of plastic art began in Crete during the sev- 
enth century B.c., a date which has been determined by architec- 
tural remains contemporary with the sculpture at Prinias,! and from 
Crete was carried in one direction into Sicily and also to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. A little later, following the prehistoric trade route 
northward, this Cretan influence crossed to Boeotia, leaving Attica 
and the islands of the Aegean to develop their sculpture under Ionic 
influence.” 

We must not expect to find extant many of these primitive xoana 
or cult statues, for some were of wood and thus perished, while the 
stone images were often replaced in the rebuilding of the temples by 

more modern figures in marble. Each one that is discovered is, 
therefore, valuable in helping to establish the details of the type, 
and for that reason I have considered it worth while to study the 
interesting but somewhat damaged female bust from Skimatari. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the Daedalic type are well 

exemplified in a female bust found near Eleutherna in Crete and now 
in the Candia Museum (Fig. 1). The material is a coarse yellow 
poros common in that district and used in building the walls of the 
ancient city. The statue would seem therefore to be a work of local 
art, made by one of the earliest Cretan sculptors or Daedalids.’ 
Unfortunately the figure is not complete, being broken a little 
below the girdle; the lower arms are also missing. The head shows 
a triangular shaped. face with low forehead and flattened skull 
covered by thick, almost wiglike hair, arranged in three great 
masses—one reaching below the shoulders in the back and the others 
falling forward on each side of the face. In this statue the sculptor 
shows clearly the struggle with his material; his tools were very 
rudimentary consisting of a saw, a hammer, a chisel, and a pointed 
instrument to make the incised lines indicating details. The actual 
execution of the work is crude. The face is composed of a succession 
of intersecting planes instead of simple curves, while the lines of the 
body are all conventional and geometric. In compensation for this 
lack of naturalism the artist has tried to reproduce carefully every 
detail of the hair and the features as a child might do. The mouth 


1 Pernier, ‘Templi arcaici di Prinias,’ Annuario d. R. Scuola Arch. di Atene, 
I, 1914, pp. 21-111. 

2 In this paper I shall deal only with the draped female type from Crete and the 
mainland, leaving the nude male figures from these districts and the Sicilian 
examples for a later study. 

3 Joubin, Rev. Arch. X XI, 1893, pp. 10-20, Pls. III-IV. 
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is much too large, with thick lips, the nose too big, and the eyes, 
greatly elongated, are not in the same plane, while the ears are 
too large and high and appear to be pushed forward by the hair, 
to which the sculptor has devoted his entire attention (Fig. 2). 
This is fastened above the temples by a band which encircles the 
head, and below this we have the three great masses mentioned 
above; these are divided into separate locks ending in points, eight 
of them in the back and four on each side of the face in front. The 





FIGURE 1 FIGURE 2 
ELEUTHERNA Bust: Canpia MusEUM 


waving of the hair is naively indicated by straight lines cutting each 
other at right angles and forming a sort of squared-off surface. The 
same method is also used to represent the hair on the top of the head. 
Across the forehead, from ear to ear, are incised lines representing 
small curls divided into two groups by a central parting. 

The body is heavy and massive, very flat in the back but with a 
slight swelling at the height of the breasts in front, while the arms 
are placed somewhat forward as they would be if the hands rested on 
the knees. The clothing consists of a clinging, sack-like chiton, 
which moulds closely the rigid form of the body and the arms. The 
artist has tried to make up for this lack of naturalism by representing 
with great fidelity the embroideries on the garment. Above the 
chiton is a short cape or little mantle, fastened into the belt in the 
back and reaching only across the shoulders in front; the incised lines 
marking the edge of this cape may be traced across the shoulder and 
down the back of the right arm. This type of dress, as well as the 
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shape of the head and treatment of the hair, connects the Eleutherna 
figure with other works of the archaic period in the Candia Museum, 
such as the relief and the seated statue from the gateway of Prinias? 
and the smaller relief of a throned deity from Mallia. The widely 
separated provenance of these show that they represent a well estab- 
lished model for cult statues throughout the island, possibly images 
of Rhea or Britomartis. | 
It is not possible to discover any close analogies between these 
Cretan figures, with their square shoulders, heavy bodies, and 
straight, unsmiling mouths, and the poros sculptures on the 
Acropolis at Athens, with their sloping shoulders, slim bodies, egg- 
shaped heads, and archaic smiles. 
Near Tegea in Arcadia, however, 
where literary tradition? tells us 
that the Daedalids worked, a seat- 
ed female figure* has been found 
bearing a strong resemblance to 
the Cretan type, especially to the 
Eleutherna example. The ma- 
terial is the same, a coarse yellow 
poros, and the dimensions vary so 
little that the difference in the 
height of the bust of the two 
figures is only four centimetres. | 
The face-of the Arcadian statue is 
entirely gone, but the arrangement 
of the hair is identical with that 
of its Cretan prototype—the same 
eight pointed locks in the back and 
four on each side in the front, with 
the same method of representing 
the ripples of the hair by squared 
surfaces. The clothing again con- 
sists of a long tunic fitting the 
Pail iia Bone se Gere body like a sheath, while the edge 
Aoswon of a short mantle appears on the 
left shoulder. This garment has 
been somewhat elaborated in the back where it ends in a point 
finished by a tassel and fringe. One must connect with this statue 
the small limestone statuette of unknown provenance in the Louvre, 
which has the same triangular face with low forehead, giving it a 
serious, obstinate expression quite different from the softer, more 





FIGURE 3 


1 Pernier, op. cti., p. 60, fig. 23; p. 87, fig. 45. 
* Paus. VIL Pes, a: 
3 Bérard, B.C.H. XIV, 1890, pp. 382-384; Pl. XI. 
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pleasing Ionian type. M. Picard! considers that this statuette 
belongs to our series of archaic female figures beginning in Crete 
early in the seventh century and continuing to the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. Since he believes it is nearer in style to the 
statue from Franko-Vrysi in Arcadia? and to the statuette from 
Mt. Ptoion® than to the Cretan examples, he would attribute it to 
some Peloponnesian artisan who copied it from a better Cretan 
model or possibly to a Boeotian craftsman, since by the early sixth 
century Boeotia also was beginning to feel the influence of the 
sculptural technique of Crete. Thus we are brought back to the 
subject of our paper, the Daedalid in the Skimatari Museum 
(Fig. 3). 

In the words of the museum inventory‘ this fragment “was found 
in the village of Liatani and consists of the upper part of an archaic 
female statue of poros, including the head and breasts.” It is 
thirty-five centimetres in height. Thus it is considerably smaller 
than the Eleutherna and Tegea busts, since the former measures 
fifty-eight centimetres and the latter four centimetres less. This 
difference in size would be accounted for by the fact that the above. 
mentioned busts are from seated statues whereas the Skimatari 
fragment formed part of a standing figure. The shape of the face . 
and head and the general proportions, however, show that she be- 
longs to this Daedalid group. The face itself is badly battered, the 
forehead, chin and nose are entirely gone and only slight traces of the 
mouth are left, with deep vertical cuts at the corners such as may be 
seen in the other examples of Creto-Peloponnesian work. The head 
is bent slightly forward on its rather full throat. The ears are high, 
with large lobes, and are placed too far forward. The top of the 
right ear is gone, and both ears are so badly worn that no details of 
modelling can be determined. The shoulders are broad and the 
body tapers in to the waist, where an incised line just above the 
break represents the girdle. The right shoulder is broken, but the 
left is almost perfect, as is the back, which is more rounded (Fig. 4) 
than that of the Eleutherna bust. There is no modelling of the 
breasts, but there is a decided slope out from the throat, then a 
slope back again to the waistline. This method results in great 
thickness at the line of the breasts, while the body is cut back quite 
flatly on each side under the arms. These are broken off about 
half way between the shoulders and elbows, and the front surface 
of the right arm also shows a considerable break, but the line of the 
cape can be seen plainly as it crosses the arms and turns down to- 


Sia ATch. XV, 1910p. 92: 

2 National Museum, Athens, No. 6. 

3 National Museum, Athens, No. 4. 

* Konstas, Catalogue of Skimatari Museum, Completed Aug. 29, 1891, No. 1. 
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wards the girdle in the back. Deonna! considers that this is a con- 
ventionalized representation of the short sleeves of the chiton, but 
as the line quite obviously continues down to the waist in the back, 
it appears to conform more closely to that of the little mantles seen 
on the Eleutherna, Prinias, and Tegea figures. 





Fiaure 4. FEMALE Bust IN SKIMATARI Museum: Back VIEW 


Although the artist has made use of the same conventional 
costume—tight chiton and little mantle belted in at the back—his 
treatment of the hair shows an advance towards naturalism. It is 
no longer divided into little rectangles and finished off with pointed 
tassels but falls in a thick mane in the back, while the ripples are 
represented by horizontal grooves cut with bevelled edges such as 
we find on a bronze statuette of a boy from Delphi? and on a female 
statuette found in Boeotia,’? belonging to the Tyszkiewicz Collection. 
A further change has taken place in the front locks, for although they 
are still very heavy and appear to push the ears forward by their 
weight (Fig. 5), they are now made into great rope-like twists 
marked by slanting grooves and rounded surfaces, not mere incised 
lines as in the Eleutherna and Tegea figures. A close analogy to 
this treatment is found on a stele coming from Locris near Malessina 


1R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 190. 
2 Perdrizet, B.C.H. X XI, 1897, pp. 169-170; Pls. X, XI. 
3 Furtwangler, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad., 1906, p. 472. 
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on the confines of Boeotia! which has a niche enclosing the head of a 
woman done in high relief (Fig. 6). She has the same flattened head, 
straight unsmiling mouth with deep lines at the corners, and identical 
rendering of the twisted locks of hair, although, to fit the shape of 
the niche, these have been subdivided into three curls on each side 
of the face. This representation of the front locks was not original 





FIGURE 5 
FEMALE BUST IN SKIMATARI MUSEUM: 
FRont VIEW 


in Boeotia but was doubtless copied from a Cretan terracotta similar 
to that found at Praesos in Crete,’ since such objects were easily 
transported even as far as Boeotia. 

Another Boeotian monument that may be considered here is the 
gravestone of Dermys and Kitylos found not far from Skimatari near 
the ruins of ancient Tanagra.? As Deonna has pointed out these 
youths have the same type of head with short squat face, and I have 
found the same method of transition from neck to breast by the 
intersection of two planes and a similar rendering of the chest and 
flattening of the body beneath the arms, but I am unable to discover 
the similarity in the treatment of the hair to which Deonna refers. 


1 Collignon, Mon. Piot, XX, 1912, pp. 28-30. 

2 Forster, B.S.A. VIII, 1901-2, pp. 274-275; Pl. XIII, 1. 
3’ Deonna, R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 190 ff. 

4R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 193. 
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The two men of the stele have their front locks represented by stiff, 
flat masses with horizontal groovings, while our female Daedalid 
has twisted locks rounded in contour. This change in treatment 
might perhaps place our figure slightly later in date, or possibly 
suggest a better artisan. These three monuments undoubtedly 
represent local Boeotian work of the early sixth century in imitation 





FIGuRE 6. STELE FROM LocRIS 


of Cretan or Creto-Peloponnesian models and illustrate the extent of 
the influence exerted in continental Greece by the art of the Daeda- 
lids. 

While Dermys and Kitylos and the head from Locris are funerary 
monuments it seems more probable that the Skimatari bust belonged 
to a cult statue, a standing figure similar in type to the original of 
copies such as the Prinias relief and the Auxerre statuette (Figs. 
7, 8) in the Louvre, which Collignon! considers to be a work of the 
Cretan school. Other copies of a closely related cult image are 
found among the terracottas and carved ivories? from the sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. According to the pottery found with 
these, they would be dated as early as the seventh century B.c.,° 
but since their style of hair, like that of the Auxerre statuette, is 


1 Mon. Piot, XX, 1912, pp. 1-38. 
2 B.S.A., Xie 1906-7, figs. 18a and 32. 
8 Dawkins, BS.A. XIU, 1906-7, pp. 94 and 106. 
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earlier than the Boeotian type,! the latter would be placed in the 
sixth century. 

It appears evident, then, that in the seventh century Crete was 
an important artistic centre and that the name of Daedalus may well 
represent an entirely real school and a definite form of art which by 





FIGURE 7 FIGURE 8 
AUXERRE STATUETTE 


the end of the century was carried over to the Peloponnesus. 
Whether we accept the tradition literally and believe that Cretan 
artists crossed into Laconia and Arcadia or prefer to say that Pelo- 
ponnesian sculptors went to study in Crete, we must admit that 
Cretan art exercised the predominating influence on the birth of 
Peloponnesian and Boeotian sculpture, establishing the type which 
later became known as Doric. 


1 Cf. Furtwangler, Minch. Sitzb., 1906, pp. 469 ff. 
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A NEOLITHIC SAYING AND AN AESOP’S FABLE 


In Carl Halm’s collection of Aesop’s Fables (Leipzig, 1863) 
No. 308, EvAevdpevos kal ‘Epujs (No. 44 of Corais’s collection) is the 
story of a woodcutter who, having dropped his axe into a river, re- 
fuses to accept the gold and silver ones that Hermes offers him in 
exchange. He asks only to have his own restored to him, and is 
rewarded for his honesty by the gift of the three axes. Other wood- 
cutters having heard of this adventure, pretend to have lost their 
axes In the same river, and call for an axe of gold. Hermes indignant 
refuses to restore even their own. Then follows a moral to the effect 
that, in the eyes of the Divine, honesty is the best policy. 

But in addition to this well-known version, there is another that in 
Halm’s collection bears the number 308b, and the title Tewpyés kai 
motauos. In this variant, a peasant, walking by the river, let his 
axe or rather his axe-head (déiva) fall into the water. Hearing his 
lament, the River itself appears and there ensues the same scene of 
temptation, honest denial and reward as in the preceding version. 
Another man of the fields hearing of this, and wishing to enjoy the 
River’s munificence, does what the others did. He jumps at the of- 
fer of the golden axe, and meets with a stern refusal. Then the 
honest peasant, seeing the disappointed schemer, tells him: ov dei 
roTapos a&ivas pepe, ‘It 1s not every time that the River brings axes.”’ 

Now on comparing these two versions, we are struck by several in- 
teresting facts that point to the more archaic character of the second. 
In the first place, the hero in 308b is no longer a “‘woodcutter,”’ which 
smacks of a kind of professional specialization, but a plain man of the 
soil. In the second place, the lost tool is not an axe complete with its 
handle, wédexus, not the two-edged axe for felling trees, but déiva 
that is properly an ‘axe-head.’ ‘Thirdly, the divine agent is not 
Hermes but the River itself into which the axe was-dropped. Fi- 
nally—and this point seems to us to be the most striking and rich in 
conelusions—instead of the somewhat flat-footed and optimistic 
moral of the first version, we meet with a terse saying: “‘Jt 7s not every 
time that the River brings axes.’ It is especially in this connection 
that we may conjecture that we have to deal with a truly archaic 
form of the tale. Indeed if we give a little reflection to that last 
sentence, we realize that it is in all probability the whole nucleus, the 
original idea around which as it were, the tale gravitates, or better 
still around which it has crystallized. The situation strikes us as 
strangely plain and clear. Primitive man must have found some- 
times in the river, axe-heads, evidently of stone, such as the fancy of 
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the corrosive action of the streams will produce at times, and which 
are even today a source of confusion for the archaeologist and the 
anthropologist. Such lucky finds spared the neolithic man much 
work, and may we not surmise that a saying such as this one: “Jt zs 
not every time that the River brings axes’’ represents a very natural 
generalization, and the most direct form of a proverb? In our vari- 
ant, the object, the aéiva is precisely what we may expect in this 
hypothesis, what may naturally be found shaped in the bed of a 
river, an ‘‘axe-head’’—not the more elaborate weéXexus of the other 
version. But the axes of precious metals are probably accessories 
belonging to an ulterior stage of the tale, accretions added by ages 
in which the primeval éaéiva of stone was no longer in use, by ages 
in which the primitive saying as it stood would have had no meaning. 
The story was elaborated in explanation of the saying. 

If we are right we have here, represented by the version 308b of 
the Aesopic fables, a clear case of the way in which a tale grew out of 
a simple and immediate kernel: a prehistoric proverb. It would be 
too sweeping a statement to say that all fables must have grown that 
way. But it is at least worthy of mention to find one instance in 
which one fable did. We shall some day offer to the readers of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY other such instances—if only 
the River brings us other axes to grind! | 

Louis .COoNs 
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GREEK VASES IN THE GALLATIN COLLECTION 
[PLatEes VIII ann IX] 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art has on temporary exhibition as 
a loan a number of fine Greek vases from the collection of Mr. Albert 
Gallatin. Through the courtesy of Mr. Gallatin and the kindness 
of Miss Richter of the Museum, I am enabled to publish this inter- 
esting group of vases, together with others in the collection which 
include excellent specimens of the Greek potter’s art and designs 
by well known masters.! 

The earliest vase in the group in question is a column crater of the 
early archaic period? (Fig. I). On the obverse, Theseus is repre- 





FiGuRE 1. THESEUS AND THE MARATHONIAN BULL 


1 [T wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Gallatin for his generous permission to 
publish the vases and for the photographs and information so kindly furnished me. 
To Miss Richter I am indebted in innumerable ways; in fact, the article was 
written at her suggestion. I should like also to thank Mr. Beazley for permission 
to include some of his attributions and for his generosity in allowing me to refer 
to unpublished material in his possession. 

2 The vase appears in two Hétel Drouot Sales catalogues, Collections de Dr. B. et 
de M. C. Mai 1910, No. 158, Pl. XIX, with two views. Here the design was 
attributed to Euphronius and the vase was said to have come from Cumae. A 
reproduction is also found in the Catalogue, Objets d’art antique, No. 58, Pl. II 
(reverse side B). The crater was purchased by Mr. Gallatin in the Drouot sale 
in June 1922. H. 32 cm.; gr. w. 29.50 cm. 
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sented in combat with the Marathonian bull; on the reverse is a 
scene which we should like to connect with the exploits of Theseus, 
but which seems more safely described as a combat between a Greek 
god or hero and a giant. The vase distinctly falls within the period 
when Greek artists began to show a desire to twist the human body 
into strange and contorted positions. This tendency was probably 
due to the influence of the wall painter, Cimon of Cleonae, who is 
said to have invented foreshortening. It arose at a time when 
Greek artists were breaking away from the primitive memory 
pictures of earlier days and were turning their attention to direct 
observation of the nude in action. The inauguration of the Panath- 
enaic games under Pisistratus must have encouraged the study 
of nature at first hand. This movement culminated in the last 





Fiagure 2. ComBAT OF A GREEK HERO AND A GIANT 


quarter of the century in the remarkable innovations of Cimon. 
The bent figure of Theseus has involved our artist in an attempt at 
linear foreshortening. This he has attacked cheerfully if unsuccess- 
fully. The two curving lines of the backbone have given him some 
pleasure as lines and they indicate a twisted position; of which the 
exact nature is at first difficult to comprehend. ‘The reverse shows 
the same fondness for new and violent poses (Fig. 2). The repre- 
sentation of a back view has caused the painter some difficulty, 
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evidence of which is seen in the marking of the dorsal line and shoul- 
der blades. Most remarkable is the giant’s attitude, which reveals 
a pronounced interest in anatomical detail. Whether the scene 
depicts Ares attacking a giant, or Achilles and some opponent, is 
more difficult to determine. Theseus is customarily shown without 
a helmet except in contests with the Amazons, so that he is probably 
to be excluded from consideration. Whoever the participants may 
be, the outcome is certain; the Greek has dealt his enemy a mortal 
blow, as is proven by the eye of the giant. Additional details of 
interest on the vase are to be found in the tree introduced to show 
that the scene is out of doors, and used as a space filler; in the fore- 
shortened shield with grapes (?) as a device, and in the numerous in- 
scriptions which seem to suggest the names, Theseus and Mimas, 
but which are evidently meaningless. The letters on the shield 
may refer to Ares. The scene is probably to be interpreted as a 
combat between Ares and a giant. An oenochoe in the British 
Museum with black figures on a white ground has a design similar 
to ours (B 617). On the rim of the mouth is a procession of animals 
consisting of stags alternating with panthers. ‘The painter of this 
vase may have been a worker in the atelier of Pamphaeus. The vase 
shows certain analogies in style with a cylix in Boston.! 

A second vase in the series has been assigned by Beazley to the 
painter of the Yale oenochoe, though it is superior to the usual level 
of his work and apparently belongs to his later manner? It is a 
Nolan amphora with twisted handles. The design is bordered 
below by two meanders followed by red cross squares. The main 
scene represents a nude youth with a mantle over his arm drawing his 
sword on a fleeing woman (Fig. 3). Whether it is Orestes threaten- 
ing Hermione or Clytaemnestra, or some other story, we cannot be 
certain. A scene not unlike ours is found on a celebe pictured by 
Reinach and belonging at one time in the Tischbein collection 
(Hope Sale, 114). The subject matter in this case is noted as 
doubtful but it is suggested that the scene may be Orestes seizing 
Hermione.* On the reverse, which is not illustrated here, two youths 
swathed in mantles are engaged in conversation, one leaning on his 
staff, the other holding out a lyre. Purple fillets add a note of color, 

1 Boston, No. 95, 32. Beazley compares the vase with a crater published in the 
Mon. Ant. 22, 518-19, Figs. 191, 191la and with the N. Y. crater, 06. 1021, 97. 
The two latter vases are singularly close in style to each other, but the Gallatin 
vase has very careful drawing and no such careless traits as the enormous hands of 
the other two. It has many details which are similar, such as the interior of the 
shield and the heads of the figures, but in general it is more refined and more care- 
fully executed. I owe the information in regard to similar vases and the reference 
to the vase in the British Museum, B 617, to Mr. Gallatin. 

2 For an account of this master, see Beazley, V.A., 61-2. . 

3H. 14, in. (85.72 cm.); gr. w. 74 in. (18.09 cm.) The vase was acquired in 


1922, and is said to have been found in Apulia. 
4 Reinach, Repertoire II, 283. 
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which is further emphasized by the use of a yellowish wash for the 
hair, especially that of Orestes. The black glaze on the reverse has 
suffered considerably. 

Characteristic of this master are the wavy locks of hair brought 
forward before the ears and done in a dilute wash; the pouting lips, 
heavy chins and pinched noses, the rendering of the pupil of the 
eye, often all but crossed; the _ 
symmetrical treatment of the 
folds of drapery, seen on the 
himation of Clytaemnestra (?) 
and the use. of purple fillets. 
Certain details bring to mind the 
style of the Penthesilea Painter, 
but these are largely facial char- 
acteristics; the treatment of the 
nude by the two painters is quite 
different. The Gallatin vase 
bears a certain likeness to two 
vases in the British Museum 
which were painted by the artist 
of the Yale oenochoe.! The sub- 
ject in one case is a Woman pur- 
sued by a youth with a drawn 
sword, which is described as 
Orestes slaying his mother; the 
motive employed here and the 
style are closely related to those 
of our amphora. The second 
design similar in style to ours 
has as its theme the Judgment 
of Paris. : 

The vase which belongs nearest in time to those discussed, is a 
Nolan amphora of the ripe archaic period (500-475 B.c.) Itis a beau- 
tiful specimen of potter’s work, satisfying in its proportions.” It has 
finely ribbed handles and is covered with a brilliant black glaze still 
in an excellent state of preservation. The vase in all probability 
emanated from the workshop of the Providence Painter. I had al- 
ready assigned it to this atelier before I learned that Beazley had 
named the master the Dionocles Painter and considers him a pupil of 
the Providence Painter. To this painter belong some twenty-five 
vases recognized by Beazley but as yet unpublished. 





Figure 3. PAINTER OF THE YALE OENO- 
CHOE: ORESTES AND CLYTAEMNESTRA (?) 


1B. M. Catalogue, E. 446, Orestes slaying his mother; E. 178, Judgment of Paris. 

2H. 132 in. (33.97 cm.); gr. w. 73 in. (19.67 cem.). The amphora came from the 
Ellsworth Collection and nothing further of its history is at present known. 

3 T owe the information to a letter from Mr. Beazley. 
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On the obverse are two groups of figures—Maenads in each 
case pursued by satyrs (PLate VIII A). The drawing is done with 
spirit, and the swiftness of the pursuit is well indicated by the parallel 
forward lines and by the overlapping figures. On the reverse is a 
nude silen playing a double flute and followed by a dapper figure of 
Dionysus (PLatr VIII B). The god is represented with a long beard 
and flowing hair. He wears his chiton girded up and high boots 
with flaps and carries a thyrsus and snake. Below the design runs 
a border of three meanders with saltire squares except in the centres 
where three or four meanders are found and a red cross square. 

The style of this master is thoroughly individual and oftentimes 
has a certain delicious humor. Our vase may be compared espe- 
cially with a Nolan amphora in the British Museum, E 294, and with 
an amusing one in Berne.! The artist is fond of vivid action. His 
maenads have individualized profiles; his 
satyrs have snub noses, sharply pointed 
ears, and sometimes bald heads. Exten- 
sive use is made by him of a dilute wash 
for the ends of the hair and for beards. 
His figures are usually trim, with slender 
arms and legs, and eyes that tend to 
be round and staring with the pupils 
rendered as a circle and dot. This vase 
is one of the most engaging in the whole 
collection. 


collection a second work from the hand of 
the Dionocles Painter (Fig. 4). It is a 
fine red figured lecythus,? of shapely 
proportions, ornamented on the shoulder 
with palmettes and tendrils which are 
woven into a pattern characteristic of our 
master. At the base of the neck runs 
the egg and dart motive and a meander 
frames the main design above and below. 
The centre of the vase is decorated with 
a nude youth charging to the right. His 
mantle is wound about his outstretched 





FIGureE 4. 
DrionocLes PaInTreR: YOUTH ; j ; 
CHARGING WITH A SworRD arm and he brandishes a sword in his 


right hand. A petasos hangs from his 
neck by a purple cord, and he wears a purple fillet in his hair. 
Suspended from his shoulder by a black cord is his sword sheath. 


1 Catalogue of Vases in the Br. Mus. III, Pl. XI, (Menelaus pursuing Helen); 
Berne, Rev. Arch. XV (1910) 222-225, Dionysus and satyr. Both examples bear 
the inscription, Dionocles kalos. 

- 2H. 37.7 cm.; gr.w.13 cm. Bought in 1923 in Paris; said to have come from 
N icily. 


Beazley has also recognized in this | 


we “a 
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This youth at first suggests Aristogeiton, one of the slayers of the 
tyrants. The lunging position of the figure with the forward left leg, 
the arm wrapped in a mantle, the right hand with a drawn sword 
—all call to mind the Tyrannicide group in sculpture and in vase 
painting. The most important argument against calling the figure 
Aristogeiton is the petasos. There is no reason why Aristogeiton 
should wear a traveling hat when engaged at the Panathenaic festival 
in slaying the tyrant Hipparchus. The absence of Harmodius is 
also felt as an objection to such an attribution. The scene seems 
rather to suggest Orestes on his vengeful quest for Aegisthus or 
Clytaemnestra. Probably we have in this instance, as in the case 
of so many designs on Greek vases, a kind of contaminatio, a mixing of 
familiar motives and themes. The pose is clearly enough that 
found in the case of one figure in the well known Tyrannicide group 
and commonly associated with the name of Aristogeiton. The 
painter probably had in his mind the legend of Orestes, and merely 
used a current type to express his idea. 

The lecythus has been badly broken. A triangular break is seen 
in the middle of the figure, and another line of cleavage is evident 
at the right. The vase is complete, however. It bears the in- 
scription xadés on either side of the youth’s head, and xadf at the 
right below the knee. Anatomical details are noted with care. 
The breast lines are done in relief in a fashion typical of our master. 
The same is true of the lines marking the navel. The lines of the 
abdomen have been marked by a brush with a dilute wash. A 
wash is also employed for the curls above the face and for the hair 
at the back of the neck. The eye is rendered by a circle and dot. 
The figure possesses strength and grace. 

Roughly contemporary with the work of these painters is a column 
crater executed by the master of the Petrograd crater, a work also 
recognized by Beazley.1. This artist is a much more temperamental 
painter than those discussed. He belonged to a group of mannerists 
who followed in the wake of the Pan Master and one of his well 
known works is the Petrograd amphora depicting Heracles and 
Pholus.? He liked to give his figures big, round eyes in which the 
pupil is a large black dot, wistful expressions on the faces, delicately 
bent heads and narrow waists. He is seen at once from the Gallatin 
vase to be an individualist, even when treating a hackneyed 
theme.’ 


1'This vase is said by Beazley to be by the Master of the Petrograd amphora 
and the Petrograd crater mentioned by me is No. 20 in a long list of works which 
Beazley has assembled from the hand of this master. I owe the information to 
Mr. Gallatin. 

2 Comptes Rendus, 1873, Pl. V, 1-2. 


3H. 39 cm.; w. 32 cm. Purchased from a private collection in New England; 
earlier history not known. 
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The design on the front of our vase is a revel scene (Fig. 5). 
Two nude youths with mantles, vases and canes are stepping along 
to the music of a flutist, a motive familiar to us from the days of 
Epictetus onward. The drawing of our artist, however, gives a 
certain delicate affectation to the scene, felt in the curved lines of the 
neck, chin and breasts and seen particularly in the youth at the left. 
How monotonous the work of this master may at times become, 
however, is observable on the reverse of this crater. Here, three 
youths are engaged in conversation, one holding a scyphus and 





Figure 5. MASTER OF THE PETROGRAD CRATER: 
ScENE OF REVEL 


-amphora; a second one with cane only, haranguing a companion. 
The vase is a characteristic example of “‘Manneristic”’ painting in 
this period. 

The late archaic style (475-60 B.c.) is represented in this collec- 
tion by a number of excellent vases, one of the most delightful of 
which is a lecythus by Hermonax.! It has a spirited figure of a 
Maenad rushing to the right with a snake held in one hand and a 
thyrsus in the other (PLatr IX). The figure is one of surprising 
grace and the thin chiton blown back by the wind cleverly suggests 


1 Height, 39.1 cm., with the upper part of the neck and the lip restored. Graffiti 
on the foot are =| and ||]. It was bought in 1923, provenance uncertain. 








HERMONAX: MAENAD 


Puats IX 


, 
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her swift onrush. Her connection with the cult of Dionysus is 
further indicated by a satyr on the shoulder of the vase, shown 
kneeling and quietly eating grapes. 

The work of Hermonax, at all times dignified and carefully ex- 
ecuted, rises on occasion to heights of real excellence. His master- 
piece is a stamnus in Munich bearing a representation of the birth 
of Ericthonius.t Our lecythus shows certain analogies in style with 
_ this vase, for example in the rendering of the mouth which seems to 
be slightly opened as in the figure of Ge, and in the peculiar use of a 
dotted technique combined with a dilute wash for the hair about 
the face. This latter treatment may be seen on the Munich vase in 
the case of Eros at the left. The Gallatin vase, however, is more 
closely related to a lecythus in Petrograd (700), where a running 
Maenad is depicted.2 Even the treatment of the fawn skin dotted 
across the centre and worn with the head and legs of the animal 
attached, is the same. Beazley has shown that Hermonax was a pupil 
of the Berlin Painter and there is a certain largeness of style and a 
grand manner common to both. The work of Hermonax, however, 
is more developed and this is quickly seen in the eyes and garments 
of his figures. There is also more action in Hermonax; his Maenads 
spring into play and ‘his scenes show a fondness for eed movement. 
The figure of the Maenad with the gleaming fawn skin across her 
breast is a bright flash of light across the dark surface of the ground. 
The Gallatin vase is a representative example of this master’s style 
with not a little charm in the lines of the fluttering drapery and in 
the alluring figure of the satyr on the shoulder. 

Another vase in this collection from the hand of a well known 
artist is a large cylix by the Penthesilea Painter.* This vase was 
first attributed to the hand of the painter in question by Hoppin.‘ 
On the interior Heracles is seen in a rocky landscape, attacking the 
Erymanthian boar (Fig. 6), while the exterior is decorated with 
twelve nude youths in the palaestra. The most interesting features 
of the design are the transitional elements: the introduction of the 
rocky ground to suggest the locality and the three-quarter view of 
the face of Heracles. The more prominent part which landscape 
begins to play at this time was due to the great wall painter Polyg- 
notus. The Penthesilea Master was thoroughly in sympathy with 
these new practices and we find him strongly influenced by the wall 
painters of the period in his use of color, fondness for allusion, for 
‘““Polygnotan’’ poses and three-quarter views of the face. 


1F, R. Pl. 1387. For the style of Hermonax, see Beazley, V.A. 128 ff. 

2 Stephani, 1672; Beazley, V.A. 126, Fig. 78. 

3 Drouot Sales Catalogue: Collections de Dr. B. et M. C. Mai 1910, No. 173, Pl. 22; 
Sale Catalogue, M. E. p. 48, No. 250, Pl. II, Exterior; M. M.A. "Bull. June 1917, 
143; H. 16 cm., w. 35. 2 cm. The vase was purchased i in 1911. 

$ Handbook, UL, 345, 32 bis. Bibliography for a study of this painter and his 
style is given by "Hoppin. 
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The exterior of the vase is adorned on one side with three pairs of 
nude youths holding strigils, mantles, and a jumping pole. The 
opposite side is arranged in two groups of three figures, similarly 
busied, one with a pickaxe in his hands. The drawing is character- 





FIGurRE 6. PENTHESILEA PAINTER : HERACLES AND THE 
ERYMANTHIAN Boar 


istic of the style of this master which is always filled with life, even 
though the' execution is at times very hasty and careless. There is 
much use of a dilute wash for hair and for the beard of Heracles. 
Another excellent representative of the late archaic style is a 
Nolan amphora recognized by Beazley as emanating from the hand 
of the Alcimachus Painter. The subject is a familiar one, that of an 
Amazonomachy, but the artist has handled his theme with individ- 
ualism (Fig. 7). The Amazon vigorously attacks her opponent with 
a battle axe which she is preparing to bring violently forward with 
both hands. At her waist hang her quiver and bow. The Greek 
warrior sinks backward before her onslaught and prepares to lunge 
at her with his spear. His shield is decorated with the rear part of a 
horse; his helmet, with a dolphin. The scabbard of his short sword 
is adorned with dots. Above his helmet is a meaningless inscription 


1H. 32 cm.; gr. w. 17.50 cm. The vase was bought in the Charles Stewart 
Smith Sale, American Art Association, 1919. 
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in two lines. The work of the Alcimachus Painter has a certain grace 
and charm, which results from soft draperies with fine folds and 
from delicate precision in drawing.!. On the reverse is a figure of a 
youth ina mantle. This vase is one of the finest known from the 
hand of this master. 

Still another Nolan amphora in the collection comes from the hand 
of the Achilles Painter.2 The 
shape of the vaseisrefinedand [99 89 ] 
the proportions are beautiful : ec say 
(Fig. 8). The brilliant black 
glaze is preserved in an almost 
perfect state. There is added 
to this the use of a vivid purple, 
seen on the fillet of the woman 
and in the liquid which she 
pours. The design belongs to 
a painter of the free style, well 
known to us since Beazley’s 
study in 1911.3 Here he points 
out that wherever we find a 
figure wrapped in a mantle 
thrown over the left shoulder 
and posed and drawn as our 
figure (Fig. 9) certain charac- 
teristics of the Achilles Painter 
are bound to appear through- 
out. The man on the reverse 
of our vase is fairly close to 
(b) and (g) of the series of 
et Poviree high Figure 7. ALCIMACHUS PAINTER: 

Pp e 8 Ww AMAZONOMACHY 
Beazley reproduces in order to 
show how constant is the drawing of this master. On the 
obverse a woman pours out a winy red liquid from a pitcher 
into the phiale of a warrior standing before her. He may be 
returning from battle or be preparing to depart. His costume is 
not paralleled by any example known to me. He would seem to be 
wearing a tunic of scale armour, but it is much longer than the usual 
metal cuirass which ordinarily reaches only to the hips and which 
protects the abdomen by a series of metal or leather flaps. The 
costume of our warrior resembles somewhat the thick garment worn 








1 For an account of the Aleimachus Painter, see Beazley, V.A. 134-138. 

2H. 13, in. (83.18 cm.); gr. w. (16.82 cm.). From Nola. No. 513 of M. C. D. 
Borden Collection sold at the American Art Galleries, Feb. 1913. I understand 
from a letter of Mr. Gallatin that Mr. Beazley considers that the vase ‘may 
possibly be a very close imitation by a pupil.” 

3J.HS. 34 (1914), 179-226, Pls. XITI-XVI. 
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by certain Greek warriors and by Amazons on “ Polygnotan”’ vases. 
Typical of this class is a crater from Ruvo, now in Naples. Here, 
a Greek warrior and several Amazons wear tunics without folds, 
though none of these are decorated with scale patterns but with 
triangles and other designs. ‘These garments appear at times to be 





FIGURE 8. WOMAN PouRING LIBATION FiGuRE 9. MALE FIGURE IN MANTLE 
ACHILLES PAINTER 


of leather, at other times of heavy woven materials. Writers sug- 
gest that the Greeks are here adopting barbarian costumes. One 


Amazon on the Ruvo vase wears a kind of apron as a protection and ~ 


from this and other examples on the same vase it would seem that 
light armed troops wore heavy garments of wool or leather on occa- 
sion. Just what the painter of our vase intended, it is difficult to 
say. The shoulder fastenings are totally unlike ordinary Greek 
armour and in general the costume seems more like a tunic than a 
cuirass. The helmet of our warrior is probably of metal, but it was 
apparently derived originally from the pilos. In origin, the pilos 
may have been an artisan’s cap of felt and it may at times have been 
of leather. This type of helmet also becomes common in the Polyg- 
notan epoch, it is found on the Orvieto crater and on the crater from 
Ruvo discussed above. 
LF. R. pl. 26-28. 


Ne 
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Even in this period of the early free style (460-20 B.c.) the artist 
has not yet learned to draw well the feet and legs in front view. The 
work, however, shows freedom in execution. Below the design runs 
a border of two meanders with saltire squares, but with a red cross 
square in one instance. 

It will be readily seen from the material presented that many of 
the vases in this collection are splendid examples of the Greek pot- 
ter’s art and that their designs are executed by some of the more 
important Greek vase painters. Because of these facts and the 
individualistic treatment of the subject matter, the group deserves 
an important place among Greek vases in American private col- 
- lections. 


Mary H. SwInpLerR 
Bryn Mawr CouuEGE 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


THE COSTUME OF THE SERVANT ON THE 
GRAVE-RELIEF OF HEGESO 


EXAMPLES of figures, usually of servants, wearing a long-sleeved 
chiton as the sole visible garment are not uncommon in Greek 
sculpture and vase-paintings. These I have proposed to classify? 
as of type Ib. Of this kind are the costumes worn by the seated 
figures from an Attic tomb of the fourth century shown by Furt- 
wangler, Collection Sabouroff Plates XV, XVI and XVII. Here it 
appears that the sleeve is a part of the only visible garment and 
that it does not belong to an undergarment. The folds and wrinkles 
of the material pass unbroken across the shoulder and under the 
avaypacxadtornp. A much rarer costume of somewhat similar 





. ee 


Figure 1.—CostuME ON VASE FROM KERTCH: PETROGRAD 


appearance (Type IIIa?) is composed of an under-chiton with 

sleeves, over which is worn a long outer-chiton without sleeves, so 

that only the sleeves of the under-chiton are shown. This is beauti- 

fully illustrated in a painting on a vase from Kertch, now in Petro- 
Bessa Costumes of the Athenian Woman,’ A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, pp. 

410 ff. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 3. 290 
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grad! (Fig. 1). The outer chiton is of embroidered material and 
the arm-size is clearly defined; the sleeve of the under-chiton is of 
plain material of finer texture. The servant at the extreme left in 
the stele of Damasistrate? wears a similar costume except that the 
outer chiton is shorter, not reaching quite to the knees (Type IIIa). 

I believe that another example may now be added to this group 





Figure 2.—Maip Servant, Heceso Reiser: ATHENS 


1 Furtwangler — Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmalere?, taf. 68. In the list of ex- 
amples at the close of my article mentioned above, a misplaced note indicates 
that a costume of this type appears Jbid., taf. 87.2. This reference belongs 
properly to Type Ia, where it is also given. 

2 Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs, No. 410. 
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of rare costumes. When so lighted as to bring out the character 
of the folds of the drapery, it looks as if the servant in the grave- 
relief of Hegeso (Fig. 2)! were represented as wearing the costume 
of two chitons and that what has been taken for a sort of ‘‘ Raglan” 
sleeve in a single chiton really represents the sleeve of an inner 
chiton passing through the arm-size of an outer garment. 

ALBERT W. BARKER 
Warco Hin, R. I. ; 


1For this photograph my thanks are due Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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A PECULIAR IDOL FROM THE HIGHLANDS OF 
COSTA RICA 


Nor far from San José, the capital of the little Republic of Costa 
Rica, there is a small village named San Vicente. In one of the 
rooms of a dwelling house there, I saw a very fine piece of Indian - 
sculpture with. some peculiarities which I had never seen 
before. Happily it was not very hard to procure the carved stone, 
and it is now in the author’s collection. The matter was indeed of 
such great interest to me that some days afterward I returned to the 
same locality to make careful inquiries regarding the place where 
this rare piece had been found. 

At no great distance from 
the village, in a coffee plan- 
tation, some workmen had 
been digging a small pit in 
which they discovered sev- 
eral stone slabs arranged in 
such a way that they formed 
a box open on two sides. 
On removing the upper slab 
they saw that the box was 
filled with earth and having 
removed this they  un- 
covered the stone statuette 
(Fig. 1), face upwards, near 
the bottom. Five pieces of 
pottery of hemispherical 
form were also found. 

I myself went to the place 
and saw the slabs on the 
edge of the pit. I carefully 
examined the surrounding 
ground, but could find no 
vestige of graves or stones 
arranged by human hands, 
nor had the workers found in any part of the same plantation any 
evidence of a cemetery or sacred place: The pottery had been 
broken into several pieces and was absolutely spoiled. The stone 
figure had been kept by the owner of the plantation, who subse- 


quently gave it to me. 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 3. 9293 





FIGurRE 1 . FIGURE 2 
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For the sake of convenience I shall call this strange figure an 
Idol. Indeed I do not know what it represents. It is carved in a 
kind of porous lava and it is 0.403 m. high and 0.093 m. wide at the 
head. 

The Idol consists of four different parts: a human body, a snake, 
a jaguar or puma, and a small human head. The human body has a 
large abdomen. Near the bottom at the right is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the male genital organs. The expression of the face 
looks like that of a crying person. The hair is cut and combed 
backwards. The arms are complete, but the right forearm is 
extremely long. One of the shoulders is higher than the other. 

The head of the snake is represented on the back of the Idol 
(Fig. 2) a little to the left side. The head is very large and its 
mouth open. The body 
is rather flat and suggests 
a poisonous snake. The 
snake extends halfway 
down the front of the 
statuette and then turns 
obliquely to the left. 
Where the right hand 
holds the tail of the snake 
it is separated slightly 
from the body. 

The human body rests 
on the feet of a quadru- 
ped, a puma or a jaguar, 
which lies on its back. 
The position of this animal 
is not at right angles with 
the Idol, but is turned a 
little to the left so that the 
head is directly below the 
genital organs (Fig. I). 





may be restored as curving 
around to the base of the 
statuette (Fig. 3). The quadruped if inverted would appear in 
walking position and is represented with the mouth open as if 
panting. On its back is an incomplete disk the interpretation of 
which is difficult (Fig. 4). The legs of the right side are shorter 
than those of the left and the pair on either side is united by a 
protruding mass of stone, possibly representing the feet of the Idol. 
If such is the case, the four legs of the animal support the human 
figure. 


FIGURE 3 FIGURE 4 


The tail is broken, but | 
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Between the right hand and the chin there is a connecting shaft of 
stone which is thicker than the tail of the snake, and just above the 
middle of this shaft there is a round human face the eyes of which 
are represented by two holes. The neck (?) is very long and rests 
on the right hand which at the same time holds the tail of the snake. 

It is impossible to give an accurate interpretation of this queer 
combination. In the National Museum of San José there is nothing 
similar, and I have never seen in any other collection in the country 
any sculpture which in any way resembles this figure. 

Is it really an Idol? May it have a religious or cosmogonic 
significance? Nothing of the sort is mentioned in our ancient doc- 
uments about the Indians, and no tradition survives to enlighten 
us. Was this extraordinary Idol hidden by the Indians in a lonely 
place to keep it from the Spanish conquerors? It was evidently 
carved by the Giietar Indians who once lived in the interior of the 
country and who have left us a great many graves, stone statues and 
pottery which have not been sufficiently studied as yet. 

J. Kip. TRIstAN 

LicEo DE C-R. SAn José 


Archaeological 
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of America 


STUDIES OF THE EXPLOITS OF HERACLES ON VASES 


I. HERACLES AND THE ERYMANTHIAN Boar! 


Tuts labor of the hero is usually regarded by ancient writers as 
the third which he performed for Eurystheus.2 The vases show 
that it is one of the early exploits in the traditional history of the 
hero, and, as will be shown in the course of this article, they tell the 
story from beginning to end. It also figures as one of the metopes 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. Of this I shall speak later. 

Our best literary sources for this labor all include with it the ad- 
venture of Heracles with the Centaur Pholus, and consequently 
I shall include in this article a list of the vases known to me that 
show this episode. 

The earliest reference in literature to the capture of the Eryman- 
thian Boar that I have been able to discover is to be found in the . 
Trachiniae of Sophocles,’ where the visit to Pholus and the capture 
of the Erymanthian Boar immediately follow the slaying of the 
Nemean Lion and the Hydra, in the list of his labors that Heracles 
there gives. Euripides in the Heracles frequently mentions the 
visit to Pholus? but strangely enough the capture of the boar is 
never alluded to. On the other hand this labor is the only one of 
the achievements of the hero that Apollonius Rhodius deems worthy 
of mention.° 

Of the later mythographers, the account that fits in best with 
the evidence of the vases is that of Diodorus Siculus,® who mentions 
the fact. that Eurystheus, on seeing Heracles approaching him with 
the boar on his shoulder, in mortal terror took refuge in a brazen 
jar, or pithos. Weshall see that this scene is by far the most popular 
with the vase-painters of any in the illustration of this labor. The 
pithos was undoubtedly one such as have been found in such num- 

1 J wish to express my deep indebtedness to Mr. Albert Gallatin, for kindly 
permitting me to publish the vases in his collection, which will appear in this and 
subsequent articles, thereby giving me an excuse to expand for publication several 
chapters of a dissertation on the labors of Heracles on vases, which was sub- 
mitted to the authorities of Harvard University for the degree of Ph.D., in 1913. 
To Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum, I owe also a debt of 
gratitude for her permission to republish the black-figured amphora in that 
Museum. The Gallatin Collection will shortly appear as a volume of the new 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

2 #i.g., Diodorus Siculus, IV, 12; Hyginus, fab. 30; Quintus Smyrnaeus, VI, 
220: as well as Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1089 ff. 

3Vv. 1089 ff. See also the article Herakles in Roscher’s Lexikon (by Furt- — 
wangler), and the article Hrymanthischer Eber in Pauly-Wissowa. 

4K.g., vv. 181 ff., 369-374, and 1273. 


5 Argonautica, I, 126 ff. 
OM Gs bh 
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bers at Cnossus, and, indeed, is so represented on the vases. Apollo- 
dorus, usually our best authority for mythological subjects, is here? 
not greatly to be relied upon; for not only does he misplace the ex- 
ploit and call it the fourth labor, placing the Cerynaean Stag ahead 
of it, but he transfers the pithos episode to the return of Heracles 
after slaying the Nemean Lion: for which there is no authority in 
any extant work of art, although on one vase-painting, a ‘‘Caeretan”’ 
hydria in the Louvre,” this episode is applied to the return of Hera- 
cles from Hades with Cerberus. As this vase is probably earlier 
than most of our Erymanthian Boar vases, it may very well be that 
originally the legend of Eurystheus taking refuge in a pithos applied 
to this labor, and was later taken over by the Erymanthian Boar. 
Nor should we accept too seriously the evidence of a ‘“‘ Megarian”’ 
bowl in the Louvre,’ upon which is the following inscription, written 
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Figure 1. ‘‘Mraaritan” Bowu: Louvre 


above a representation of Athena giving a club to Heracles (Fig. 1): 
cree Tod ‘Hpaxdéous [ . . . . |s 76 (pdm7adov) xadkody didxwor b€ 
avTa@u ’AOnva eis “ApKadiay mopevouévwr eri Tov "*Epumavéiov Karpov - 
éotly 6€ GONOs TEUTTOS. 


This inscription is not to be regarded in any sense as offsetting 
the evidence offered by the passage in the Trachinzae, to which it is 


1 Bibliotheca, II, 5, 4 (ed. Wagner, II, 83-87). Fox (Greek and Roman Mythol- 
ogy, chap. V) in discussing the labors of Heracles, follows the order given by Apol- 
lodorus, which seems to me to be an error. 

2Louvre, E701. First published in Mon. dell’Inst., VI, 36. Buschor, Gr. 
Vasenm., ed. 2, p. 118, fig. 81. Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen, pl. 36, 
no. 154. Joseph Boehm, who has written a dissertation Symbolae ad Herculis 
Historiam Fabularem ex Vasculis Pictis Petitae (KG6nigsberg, 1909) and who gives a 
list of Cerberus vases, puts this as no. 40 on his list. He also gives a vase (a 
“‘Caeretan”’ hydria) formerly in the Castellani collection, now lost, mentioned in 
Bull. dell ’Inst., 1869, p. 249, as no. 41, which treats the subject in the same way. 

3Inv. CA551. Courby, Les Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 303, no. 28; ibid., p. 299, 
fig. 55, and pl. Xa. 
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certainly posterior. Not only is it the only place where the labor 
is made the fifth to be performed for Eurystheus but also, what is 
perhaps more important, on the two extant vases of the same period 
decorated with labors of Heracles which certainly show this sub- 
ject! it is placed third, immediately following the strangling of the 
Nemean Lion, and the slaying of the Hydra. In both cases it is 
followed by the Cerynaean Stag. We can therefore be fairly sure 
that the makers of these two vases regarded the capture of the 
Erymanthian Boar as the third labor, that this was the popular 
tradition, and that the maker of the bowl in the Louvre was in 
error. 

It may seem strange in these days, when “‘ pig-sticking”’ is a well- 
known and popular sport in certain countries, that the capture of 
a wild boar should be regarded as a mighty deed: but boar-hunting 
on foot, as it was apparently done at that time, and of course with 
most primitive weapons, was a feat requiring great courage and 
hardihood? and it manifests itself in the frequency of the wild boar 
and his mate in mythology; for, apart from this exploit, he appears 
of course in the famous Calydonian boar-hunt while, in the slaying 
of the wild sow of Crommyon by Theseus, we have the female of the 
species. Moreover, in the case of Heracles, he is commanded to 
bring the boar to Eurystheus alive, a most arduous and dangerous 
adventure. 

Heracles, as is well known, was a ee hero and divinity in 
Rome, and it is natural that we should find frequent reference to 
him in Latin writers. The two most important references to this 
labor in Latin literature are to be found in Lucretius* and Ovid.4 
The former in mentioning the various deeds of the hero places the 
Erymanthian Boar second, immediately after the Nemean Lion; 
but he is not attempting to give a catalogue raisonné of the labors; 
he merely puts them down as they occur to him, and as they can 
be made to fit the metre. Ovid on the other hand is more profuse 
and includes in his list of the exploits of Heracles many that 
not only are not labors but, according to the usually accepted order, 
are put very much out of place. In neither case, do these authors 
add to our knowledge of the myth, nor do they help in determining 
its place among the labors. Ovid however adheres to the ancient 
tradition and associates with the capture of the boar the visit to 
the centaur Pholus. 

Having thus considered the literary sources for this myth, let 


1A “Megarian” bowl in Berlin (Inv. 3161 g; Courby, op. cit., p. 298, no. 25) 
and a pyxis with designs in relief, formerly in the Sieglin Collection: found at 
Alexandria (Courby, op. cit., pp. 438-39, no. 1). 

2¥or a discussion of the boar in ancient legend and art, see Morin-Jean, Le 
Dessin des Animaux en Gréce, pp. 104-106, 191, and elsewhere. 

3V, 22 ff.: for the Erymanthian Boar, see verse 25. 

4 Met., IX, 182 ff., especially vv. 191-192. 
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us now turn to the story as told in the vase-paintings. We shall 
find, I venture to predict, that there is no incident in Greek my- 
thology that is told any more completely in art than this. Not 
only will the lists of vases attached to this article prove that every 
phase of the capture and bringing back of the boar is adequately 
told, but we shall also see Heracles starting off on his quest; we 
shall see him the guest of the Centaur Pholus; and we shall be specta- 
tors of the attack made on him by the intoxicated Centaurs, and 
their rout at his hands. We shall then accompany him to the boar’s 
lair: see him attack the ferocious beast, first with weapons, and then 
by wrestling; then, having conquered him, we shall be present while 
he lifts the boar by the hind feet to carry him back to Eurystheus. 
We shall bear him company as he returns to Mycenae, with the boar 
on his shoulder, or driving him before him; and finally, having ar- 
rived at Mycenae, we shall behold Eurystheus, in terror, taking 
refuge in the great pithos, described by Diodorus. The large num- 
ber of vases included in these lists will show how popular a subject 
this was with their painters, and, by implication, with the Athenian 
public of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 

On the “ Megarian”’ bowl in the Louvre, which we have already 
discussed on a previous page, and a cut of which is here reproduced 
(Fig. 1),1 we see the hero starting on his journey. This is evidently 
the thought in the mind of the modeller of the vase; for Athena is 
giving the hero the club ‘‘as he proceeds on his journey against 
the Erymanthian Boar” (zopevowévwr emi tov ’EpupavOcov xampor). 
Again, the maker of the vase has departed from the usually accepted 
tradition, for in the vases and other works of art that show Heracles 
with the Lion or the Hydra, the club is nearly always included as 
one of his weapons. But this is a minor detail; more important 
is the fact that this vase shows the hero at the moment of de- 
parture. 

We shall now accompany the hero to Mt. Pholoe, and see him 
being hospitably received by the Centaur Pholus, who offers him 
wine from his great wine-jar to drink. I shall not here discuss at 
any length the literary sources that touch on this adventure of Hera- 
cles. This has already been very ably done by Boehm in his dis- 
sertation to which reference has already been made.” He shows 
that this myth was of a very high antiquity, as evidenced by a Corin- 
thian scyphus, formerly in the Rayet collection, and now in the 
Louvre,’ dated possibly in the seventh century B.c., and in any case 
one of the earliest vases certainly to be identified with Heracles; 


1See page 297, note 3. 

2See p. 297, note 2. The adventures of Heracles discussed by Boehm are: (1) 
his reception by Pholus; (2) the slaying of Geryon and capture of his cattle; and 
(3) the bringing of Cerberus from Hades. 

3 No. 38 in my list of vases. 
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but he fails, as it seems to me, to analyze the vases and show 
how cleverly they tell the story. He gives a list of thirty-nine, to 
which I can add fourteen or fifteen more. Nor does he include 
the very large number of vases which show Heracles putting the 
Centaurs to rout after the fight over the wine. I shall return to 
this later. | 

As the Gallatin collection does not include any vase that shows 
this subject, I shall not give any illustrations of it, but. shall content 
myself with giving lists of the vases known to me that show the 
reception by Pholus, and the subsequent rout of the Centaurs.1 

The Pholus vases fall into three classes, those of the first two being 
very few in number. In the first group, we see Pholus, usually with 
a comrade Centaur, standing beside his wine-jar or pithos awaiting 
the arrival of Heracles who does not appear in this group. In the 
second class, the situation is apparently reversed: Heracles stands 
beside the wine-jar but Pholus is not present. Only one of the vases 
in these two groups is published, a black-figured lecythus from Mega- 
ra Hyblaea, and now in the Museum of Syracuse,? while certainly 
two and possibly three. of the most important specimens are lost, 
and only known to us from descriptions which are obviously im- 
perfect and untrustworthy.’ 

Coming now to the principal design, we have Heracles received 
with great hospitality by Pholus, who offers him the courtesy of 
the wine jar. This can be divided into a number of subdivisions 
the vases of which tell the story stage by stage. In the first two 
divisions, where Heracles and Pholus are alone, or where only gods 
or human spectators are present, the Centaurs have not yet been 
attracted thither by the smell of the wine; in the third and fourth 
groups, where they are present, the fighting around the pithos is 
about to begin, if it has not already begun, and the scene is ready 
to change to the rout of the Centaurs. This is the point in the story 
most popular among the painters of red-figured vases who depict 
the subject and there are a surprisingly large number of red-figured 
vases in the list. 

The vases that show this subject had already been listed by Ste- 
phani,‘ before Boehm wrote his dissertation, but, as far as I know, 
neither scholar attempted the comparatively simple task of analys- 
ing them, and grouping them according to their place in the story. 
In the list which follows I have attempted to do this and it has fur- 
thermore been my good fortune to be able to add materially to the 


‘In American museums, this adventure is shown on two black-figured lecythi 
in Boston, and one in New York. Those interested can find representations repro- 
duced in Reinach’s Répertoire des Vases Peints. 

* No. 1 of my list. 

3 Nos. 4 and 5 of my list. No. 3 may also be lost. 

4C. R. Comm, Imp. Arch. St. Petersburg, 1873, p. 90 ff. 
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list of Boehm which was the largest to be brought together up to 
that time. Before taking up the final rout of the Centaurs, it will 
not be out of place to insert this list at this point. 

In explanation of this list however it should be understood that, 
while owing great indebtedness to the work of Professor Paul V. C. 
Baur of Yale University,? no attempt has been made to group the 
Centaurs in these lists into the classes made by him. Nor can I 
always agree with him in some of the conclusions which he reaches 
in discussing the vases. I believe it is always to be assumed that, 
where Heracles and one Centaur are represented, on either side of 
a pithos, that Centaur is surely Pholus. On that assumption I am 
inclined to identify with Pholus, in vases where more than one Cen- 
taur is shown, that one standing on the opposite side of the pithos 
from the hero and directly facing him, in those cases where there 
are not already distinguishing marks to separate Pholus from the 
others. There nearly always is such a Centaur represented, usually 
taking very little part in the action, which would be, as can be easily 
seen, quite appropriate to the story. I have gone on this assump- 
tion in writing this part of my article and in apology for not stressing 
Professor Baur’s classification of Centaurs, might add that it was 
not that phase of the vase-painting which I deemed of importance 
in the story; it was what part of the legend of Mt. Pholoe the paint- 
ing portrayed. 


VASES SHOWING THE VISIT TO PHOLUS 


I. PHoLtus AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF HERACLES 


Black-figured. 


1. Lecythus, found at Megara Hyblaea, and now in the Museum of Syracuse. 
In 1914, when I visited Syracuse, this vase had the number 7684. Two 
Centaurs, one on either side of the pithos.’ 

2. Lecythus, found at Gela, and now in the Antiquarisches Museum at Ziirich. 
Benndorf, Antiken von Ziirich, 342. Baur, p.47,no. 142. Boehm 17. Same 
design as no. 1. 


1 The following data will be necessary to understand the abbreviations used. 
For the vases in Athens, the prefix C.-C. to a number refers to the catalogue of 
Collignon and Couve; while N. signifies the Catalogue Supplémentaire of Nicole. 
For Bologna, the abbreviations Pal. Univ. and Necr. Fels. are used to refer to the 
two catalogues of vases in that Museum. Munich numbers are those of Otto 
Jahn’s catalogue, except where distinctly otherwise stated. For the museums of 
Berlin, Naples, Petrograd, and Wiirzburg, the numbering of Furtwangler, Heyde- 
mann, Stephani, and Urlichs, respectively, is used. Vienna SK means the old 
Antikenkabinet (now Kunsthistorisches Museum) catalogue by Sacken and Ken- 
ner. Other abbreviations with which readers may not be at once familiar are: 
A.V., Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder; E.C.V., Gerhard, KHtruskische wnd 
Campanische Vasenbilder; A.Z., Archaeologische Zeitung; V.F., Inghirami, Pittwre 
de Vasi Fittili; V.A., Beazley, Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums; Hop- 
pin, R.F., Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases; Hoppin, B.F., Hoppin, 
Handbook of Black-Figured Vases. 

2 Centaurs in Ancient Art: the Archaic Period. Leipzig, 1912. 


8 Orsi, Mon. Ant., I, col. 887, and fig. 
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Red-figured: 
3. Cylix, formerly in the Paravey Galleeucts now (?) in the Harrow School 
Museum. Boehm 39. VVSIS KAVOS, retrograde.1 


II. ArrivaAL oF HERACLES AT THE PirHos. PHoLUS Dors Not APPEAR 
Black-figured. 
4, Amphora, formerly in the Barone Collection, Naples. Heracles is accom- 
panied by Athena.2 Boehm 10. 
5. Oenochoe, formerly in the Durand and Panckoucke collections, now lost. As 
in no. 4, Athena accompanies the hero. Boehm 28. Baur, p. 46, no. 140. 
6. Oenochoe in Naples, 2713. Boehm 25. Of somewhat doubtful application. 
7. Cylix in Munich, 1097. f 


II] A. Heracies, PHoutus, AND THE PirHos. No OrTHer FIcurEs 

Black-figured. 

Amphorae: 42 

8. Archaeological Museum, Florence. B. Bacchic. Baur, p. 53, no. 158. Boehm 
os 
9. Munich 691. B. Bacchic. Baur, p. 52, no. 157. Boehm ie 

10. Paris, Louvre F379. Baur, p. 46, no. 138. 

11. Dich: Polytechnicum, cat. Bhieee 10. B. Youths and warriors. Baur, 
p. 109, no. 268. Boehm 11.5 . 

Lecythi: 

12. Athens, C.-C., 973. Baur, p. 49, no. 151. Boehm 19. 

13. Boston 93. 100 (Robinson 336). Baur, p. 109, no. 267. 

14. Boston 93. 101 (Robinson 348). Baur, p. 53, no. 160. 

15. Paris, Louvre F435.’ - 

16. Paris, Pozzi Sale (1919) cat., 476a.8 

Oenochoae: 

17. Formerly at Deepdene, Hope Collection. Tillyard, Hope Vases, 68. Now in 
possession of Lord Leverhulme. . The shape of this-vase is really an olpe. 

18. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 271. Baur, pp. 51-52, no. 156. Boehm 26.9 

19. Vase, shape unknown, formerly in collection of M. Tochon, Paris, and by him 
lent to the Louvre. Baur, p. 44, no. 135. Boehm 32. 

Red-figured. 

20. Celebe, Archaeological Museum, Florence. B. Unknown to me." 


1T owe the information regarding the present location of this cup to Baur, 
op. cit., p. 45. It has had an interesting history. First in the collection of the 
Prince de Canino, it was no. 77 in De Witte’s catalogue. It then passed to the 
Fould collection, which was dispersed in 1860, and in the sale catalogue of which it 
is numbered 1379. It was apparently acquired at this sale by Paravey, and is no. 
78 in the Paravey Sale catalogue. It must have been acquired about that time by 
Harrow School. Hoppin, R#.F. II, p. 171, no. 28, states that the vase is lost. 
Boehm did not know the subsequent history of the vase after it passed out of the 
Canino Collection. 

2 Mentioned in the Bull. dell ’Inst., 1869, p. 126, 3. (Heydemantz..) 

3 Durand 272, Panckoucke 407. Unlike most of the Panckoucke vases, this 
did not go to Boulogne. Its present location is unknown. 

4 Mentioned by Heydemann, 3 Hall. Winckelmannspr., 1879, p. 95, no. 47. 

> Baur, op. cit., pl. IV, sub num. 

6 Robinson, Cat. Boston Vases, to face p. 126. 

7T only know this vase through notes taken by me in the Louvre in 19138 and 
19238, as it does not figure in the catalogues. 

8 Published on a plate in the catalogue. 

9 A.Z., 1865, pl. 201; Baur, op. cet., p. 52, figs 7, 

10 Millin, Gal. M yth. pl. 117. Baur declares this vase is an amphora, but on 
what grounds, I do not know. 

 'This vase is known to me only through notes taken in the Museum. It probably 

has other Centaurs on the reverse, and should doubtless be included with the other 
red-figured vases in Class III D. 
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III B. Heracies, PHotus, anp ATTENDANT DIvINITIES oR MORTALS 
All the vases in this group are black-figured, except for one relief vase. 
a. Athena alone. 


21. Paris, Louvre F208bis. Amphora. Baur, p. 43, no. 133. 

22. Athens, C.-C. 972. Lecythus. Baur, p. 49, no. 149. Boehm 20.1 

23. London, British Museum, B536. Lecythus. Baur, p. 49, no. 150. Boehm 
18. 

24. London, British Museum, B464. Cyathus. Baur, p. 109, no. 269. Boehm 
29. 

b. Hermes alone. 


25. London, British Museum B226. Amphora. B. Olive gathering. Baur,-p. 42, 
no. 128. Boehm 2.? 

26. Found at Corneto-Tarquinia. Amphora. B. Assembly of gods. Baur, p. 
42, no. 129. Boehm 3.3 . 

c. Athena and Hermes. 

Amphorae: 


27. Bologna, Pal. Univ. 195. B. Horseman between two warriors. Baur, p. 43, 
no. 131. Boehm 8.! 

28. Formerly in Basseggio’s possession, now lost. B. Warriors. Baur, p. 42, 
no. 130. Boehm 4.5 

Lecythi: 

29. New York 08:258:29. Baur, p. 110, no. 270.6 

30. Museum of Palermo. Baur, p. 48, no. 146. Boehm 16.7 

d. Athena and Iolaus. 

Lecythi: 

31. Athens, C.-C. 863. Baur, p. 47, no. 143. Boehm 21. 

32. Athens, C.-C. 974.* Baur, p. 48, no. 148. Boehm 22. 

33. Copenhagen, Antikkabinet. Cat. 8. B. Smith, 78. Baur, p. 48, no. 144. 
Boehm 24. 

34, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 308. Baur, p. 48, no. 147.8 

35. Froehner, Importante Collection d’ Antiquités grecques, etc., 52.2 Boehm 33. 


e. Athena and two male figures. 
36. Lecythus, formerly in Athens, now lost. Baur, p. 48, no. 145: Boehm 23.1° 
f. Not falling into the other groups. 


37. Archaic pithos of relief ware, found at Sybaris. Heracles, kneeling in front of 
the pithos, draws his bow against a Centaur. Behind the pithos is a silen. 
Baur, p. 76, no. 196.44 


III C. Heracues, PHotus, ATTENDANT DiIvINITIES, AND CENTAURS 
Corinthian: 
38. Scyphus, formerly in the Rayet Collection, now in the Louvre, room L, no. 


1 Heydemann, Gir. Vasenb., pl. V, 5. 

2 Side B, Ber. Sachs. Ges. 1867, pl. 2. 

’ Described by Benndorf, Bull. dell ’Inst., 1866, p. 234. 

4 A.V. 119-120, 3, 4. 

5 A.V. 119-120, 7, 8. 

° B. Meir. Mus. IV, 1909, pp. 101-2, fig. 1. Baur, op. cit., pl. II. 

FA.Z., VOLS XVIII, p. 13; no. 12: 

8 De Ridder’s Catalogue, pp. 202-3, and fig. 34. 

® This was the famous Pourtalés collection. 

10 Described by Heydemann, Gir. Vasenb., under pl. V, 5, note 10, c. 

4 Not. Scav., 1897, p. 357, and figs. 14, 15. Courby, Vases Grecs a Reliefs, 
pp. 102-3, no. 3, and fig. 21. 
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173. Heracles, Pholus, Athena, Hermes, and eleven Centaurs. Baur, p. 
93, no. 228. Boehm 1.! 
Black-figured. 


39. Hydria in Munich, 435. Design in panelon body. Heracles, Pholus, Athena 
and two Centaurs. Baur, p. 48, no. 132. Boehm 62 

~ 40. Lecythus in Palermo. Heracles, Athena, Pholus and Centaur. Baur, p. 47, 
no. 141. Boehm 15.8 

III D. Heracites, PHoLus, AND OTHER CENTAURS 


Black-figured. 
Amphorae: 


41. Munich 622. A. Heracles at pithos: B. Two Centaurs. Baur, p. 44, no. 134. 
Boehm 5.4 Yi 

42. Paris, Louvre F266. The design runs all around the vase. Baur, p. 51, no. 
155. Boehm 12.5 

43. Rome, Vatican. A. Heracles fighting three Centaurs around the pithos: B. 
Two Centaurs attacking a Lapith. Baur, p. 41, no. 123, and p. 49, no. 152. 
Boehm 13.° 

Lecythi: 

44, Paris, Louvre F470. Heracles at pithos between two Centaurs. The one on 
the right I believe to be intended for Pholus. Baur, p. 46, no. 139. Boehm 
14,7 

45. Stettin. Formerly in the A. Vogel collection; Auction catalogue, no. 78. 
Baur, p. 50, no. 153.8 

Oenochoe: 


46, Angers, Musée Pincé. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. Baur, p. 44, no. 136. 
Boehm 27.9 
Red-figured. 


Volute-handled craters: one 


47. Bologna, Necr. Fels. 268. The design is on the neck. Heracles and Pholus 
at the pithos, and three Centaurs. Boehm 35. Attributed to the ‘‘ Niobid 
Painter”? by Hoppin and Beazley.?° 

48. Museum of Palermo. Design on side B of body. Side A has Greeks and 
Amazons. Heracles, Pholus and three Centaurs. Attributed by Hoppin 
and Beazley to the ‘“‘ Niobid Painter.”’ 34 


Column-craters or celebae: 


49. Munich 746. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. B. Satyrs and Maenad. 
Baur, p. 45, no. 137. Boehm 37. Attributed to the “Tyszkiewicz Painter.”’ ” 


1J.H8.,1, pl. I. Baur, op. cit., p. 94, fig. 21. 

2 Baur, op. cit., pl. IIT. Boehm, in listing this vase, miscalls it an amphora. 
Its present number in the Pinakothek is 1705. 

3 A.Z. vol ZAVITL pelo, nook 

4 Micali, Storia, pl. XCIX, 9 

5 Vases ‘Antiques du Lowvre, p 1. 8 

6 Mus. Greg., ed. 2, II, pl. XL, 2. "See Helbig, Fuhrer, ed. 3, Ip: 295, no. 457 (27). 

7 Vases Antiques du Lowore, pl. 87. 

8 Vogel Sale Catalogue, pl. I, fig. 20. ; 

9A.V., 119-20, 5,6. See altars, Rev. Arch., series V, XVII, 1923, p. 50, 
no. 5 and fig. In finding this interesting “‘lost”’ vase, M. Valotaire has done a real 
service to classical archaeology. 

10 Monumenti dell ’Inst., XI, pls. 14 and 15. See also Hoppin, &.F. II, p. 286, 
no. 5, where a full bibliography i is given. 

1 Details of side A published in F’.R., I, pp. 125-132 and cuts. See also Hope 
R.F., II, p. 241, no. 29. 

12 Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, pl. 41. For some reason Baur and Boehm 
insist on calling this vase a stamnus. I can find no authority in Stackelberg for 
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50. Museum of Palermo. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. B. Draped figures. 
Boehm 36.1 

51. Petrograd 1272. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. B. Draped figures. Boehm 
38.2 

Stamni: 

52. Bruschi Collection, Corneto-Tarquinia. A. Heracles and Pholus; B. Two 
Centaurs. Attributed by Beazley to Cleophrades. Boehm 34.3 

53 Museo di Villa Giulia, Rome. Della Seta, Catalogue, p. 63, no. 868. 


IIE. Vases ImpossistE To Cuassiry Ow1ne To Imperrecr Description 

Both of these vases are black-figured. Their shapes are unknown to me. 

54. Found at Chiusi, mentioned by Henzen, Bull. dell ’Inst., 1850, p. 163. 

55. Found at Corneto-Tarquinia, mentioned by Petersen, Rém. Mitt. VI; p. 336: 
These vases are Boehm 30 and 31 respectively. 


III F. DoustruLt VasE 


56. Black-figured scyphus, formerly in the Englefield collection. Present location 
unknown. Heracles reclines at the right; to left, opposite him, is a Centaur 
(called Pholus by Baur), offering him wine from a keras. Baur, p. 53, no. 
159.4 


In the foregoing pages, groups III C and III D have prepared us 
for the next part of the story,—the fight over the wine, and the 
ultimate rout of the Centaurs at the hands of Heracles. The evi- 
dence of the vases, and also to a certain extent of the literature, 
shows that this story is of earlier date than the capture of the 
Erymanthian Boar, and indeed I am inclined to believe that this 
part of the story was earlier than the legend of the visit to Pholus, 
which was later invented to explain it. Nevertheless at as early a 
period as the time of Sophocles the myth of the Centaurs was 
associated with the capture of the boar, as the passage in the Trach- 
iniae would seem to indicate. 

Outside of the vases, the most interesting monument showing this 
fight with the Centaurs extant today is the archaic relief from the 
Temple at Assos, fragments of which are to be found in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, 
and the Louvre in Paris.* It is from this relief, as well as from some 


this error. Moreover, the design is utterly inappropriate for a stamnus; and even 
if the vase were only known to us through this publication, we could readily guess 
the form to be what it actually is. See also Hoppin, R.F., II, p. 460, no. 10. Its 
present no. in the Pinakothek is 2370. 

This vase is shown in the Palermo Museum (at least it was when I saw it), 
with the Greek vases from the Casuccini collection of Chiusi: and it is undoubtedly, 
as a comparison of my notes with the plate shows, the vase published by Inghirami, 
Museo Chiusino, I, pl. 80. : 

2C.R. Comm. Imp. Arch., Atlas, 1873, pl. V, 1, 2. 

§J.HS., XXX, 1910, pl. IX, 2. Hoppin, R.F., I, p. 141, no. 12. Boehm errs 
in calling this vase black-figured. 

4 Moses, Englefield Vases, pl. XXIX, 2. 

* The figure of Heracles appears on that part of the relief which is in Boston. 
The whole series of reliefs is published by Bacon, Investigations at Assos, p. 151, 
figs. 5-8, and p. 153, fig. 1. The Boston relief is published separately, ibid., p. 147, 
and the relief in Constantinople, which was found at the same time, ibid., p. 149, 
fig.3. See also p.165. The Assos relief in Boston is most recently published and 
commented on by Chase, Greek and Roman Sculptures in American Collections, 
p. 24, fig. 26. 
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of the vases that Stuart Jones draws his restoration of that part of 
the famous Chest of Cypselus, which showed this subject.! 

In attempting to assemble the vases that should be assigned to 
this part of the story, it is relatively hard to determine whether such 
examples as show the hero fighting a single Centaur should be here 
included or should be assigned to the fight with Nessus. In the list 
which follows, each vase was studied in connection with the known 
Nessus vases, and was only included after it had appeared that it 
had more in common with the vases where a number of Centaurs 
were shown and where consequently there was no doubt at all, than 
it had with the Nessus vases. But recognizing that there is still a cer- 
tain element of doubt, I have divided my list into two subdivisions, 
according to the number of Centaurs shown, the first subdivision 
being Heracles fighting one Centaur, the second, more than one. 

I must further apologize for this list for which I do not claim any 
completeness. Indeed had it not been for the very valuable help 
afforded me by Profess6r Baur’s previous work to which I have 
referred so often already I doubt if I should have ventured to do 
anything with this part of the story. As it is, the vases included 
here are, through his book and elsewhere, for the most part easily 
accessible to scholars and no attempt has been made, as I really did 
in the case of the visit to Pholus, to study this subject exhaustively. 
I am therefore quite willing to admit that a great nee vases may 
have escaped me. 

What is most striking, however, is the number of vases included 
which are signed by their makers or painters. In the black-figured 
technique the very remarkable early vase by Oecopheles at Oxford 
can be included, as also an early fragment in Athens signed by 
Sophilus. But it is in the red-figured vases that we find a rich harvest 
in signatures, with those of Epictetus, Hischylus, and Pamphaeus; 
while the researches of Messrs. Beazley and Hoppin have made it 
possible to attribute nearly every other red-figured vase in the lists 
to its artist, including Cleophrades, the ‘‘ Berlin Amphora Painter,”’ 
Euergides and Onesimus. This shows that the combat with the 

Centaurs was not only a favorite subject, but one which incited the 
painters to do their very best work. 

With these few words of introduction and apology, let us proceed 
to the lists themselves. 


List oF VASES SHOWING THE ROUT OF THE CENTAURS 
I. HERACLES AND ONE CEntTAUR, WHO Is Nor Nessus 
Archaic relief vase: 
1. Fragments of stamped red pithos, found at the Argive Heraeum, and now in 
the National Museum at Athens. Baur, p. 86, no. 218.2 


1J.H.S., XIV, 1894, pp. 30-80, and pl. I. 
2 Hoppin, Argive Heraeum, II, p. 180 f., pl. 63, figs. 1-3. 
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Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian: 
2. Lecythus, Boston 95.12. Baur, pp. 90-91, no. 225.1 
3. Aryballus, New York 06:1021:20. Baur, p. 124, no. 310.2 
4. Oenochoe found at Megara Hyblaea, and now in Syracuse. Baur, p. 90, no. 
224.3 
Black-figured: 
5. Amphora in Naples, 2537. Baur, p. 22, no. 48.4 
6. Amphora in Vienna, Pe shistorieches Museum, SK, p. 235, no. 217. 
7. Cylix in Berlin, 2053, formerly in Gerhard’s possession, and the same vase as 
Gerhard, A.V., II, p. 126, note 17, e. Baur, p. 30, no. 77. 
8. Cylix in Oxford, no. 189, signed by Oecopheles as potter and painter. Baur, 
pp. 24-25, no. 56.5 
9. Lecythus in the British Museum, B537. Baur, p. 23, no. 51. 
10. Lecythus, now lost, known only through a drawing in the Apparat of the 
_ Berlin Museum. Baur, p. 133, no. 323. 
11. Fragment of a pinax in the Acropolis Museum, Athens, known from a photo- 
graph in the collection of the German Institute at Athens. Baur, p. 25, 
no. 57. 
Red-figured: 
12. Amphora in Munich, Jahn 55. A, Heracles; B, Centaur. Attributed to Cleo- 
phrades. Baur, pp. 31-32, no. 80.6 
13. Amphora in the collection of the Hon. Marshall Brooks. A, Heracles and 
Centaur; B, Centaur. Attributed to the Painter of the Berlin Amphora.? 
14. Cylix in the Louvre, G621. Design in interior of Heracles wrestling with a 
Centaur. At 1., a basis, on top of which is a crater, containing the wine of 
Pholus. Exterior, A and B; Lapiths and Centaurs. Late style, about the 
period of Aristophanes though not by him.’ 
15. Bell crater of late style in the British Museum, F438. A. Heracles wrestling 
with a Centaur in the presence of Athena. B, Three youths.® 
South Italian: | 
16. Lucanian crater, or nestoris, in the Louvre. A. Heracles attacks a Centaur. 
B. Bacchic.?° 
16bis. Vase of unknown shape, now lost, and only known from a drawing of © 
Tischbein. Heracles raises his club against a Centaur." 

1 Baur, loc. cit., p. 90, fig. 18. Hoppin, A.J.A., IV, 1900, pl. VI. I am inclined 
to agree with Hoppin as opposed to Baur, that this vase should be assigned to 
Heracles. 

* Baur, op. cit., p. 126, fig. 35, who calls it Italo-Ionic rather than Corinthian. 
See also Canessa ‘Sale Cat. .. p. 55, no. 210 and fig. 

3 Mon. Ant., I, col. 810 and fig. 

4 Museo Vivenzio, pl. IV, AER Dubois-Maisonneuve, Introd., pl. 62, 1. Baur 
follows: Heydemann in erroneously assigning this publication to another vase in 
Naples. He also errs in calling the Centaur Nessus. The attributes given to the 
Centaur plainly point to Mt. Pholoe, being a stone and a bough of a tree. 

> Bibliography and best publication in Hoppin, B.F., p. 298, no. 1*, to which 
should -be added the reference to Baur, and Pfuhl, M alerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, pl. 49, no. 209. Baur believes this cup to ‘be Boeotian in origin. 

. Beazley, RA: a aX, 1910; pl Ville ‘Hoppin, R.Fe11; p. 144, no.735. 
Liitzow, Miinchene Antiken, ‘pl. 29. 

‘This vase was formerly in the collection of Mr. Biscoe at Oxford, and at one 
time was on view in the Ashmolean Museum, where I saw it in 1913. Hoppin, 
tert, Del, DO. 82. 

8 Vases Antiques du Louvre, III, pp. 294-5, and pl. 158. 

9 Passeri, Picturae Etruscorum in Vasculis, Lixpledi vee it hisis probably to be 
regarded as a Nessus vase, but I include it for the sake of completeness. 

10 Millin, Peintures de Vases Antiques, I, 68. 

1 Tischbein V. pl. 73=Reinach, Rep., ia pp. 352, 353. Reinach erroneously 
calls the hero Theseus. 
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Late relief vase: 


17. Petrograd 1815. One of the designs shown is that of Heracles fighting a 
Centaur. 

II. Hpracies Fientinc More THAN ONE CENTAUR 

Archaic relief vases: 


18. Fragment of large stamped pithos, found at Plaka, Melos. Baur, p.8, no.13.? 

19. Fragments of large relief vase in Oesterreichisches Museum, Vienna. Cat. 
Masner 207. Baur, p.111, no. 2773 

20. Fragment of relief bowl, found at the site of Lilybaeum, and now in the Mu- 
seum of Palermo. Baur, p. 77, no. 197.4 

Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian: 


21. Proto-Corinthian lecythus in Berlin, 336. Baur, pp. 91-92, no. 226.5 
22. Corinthian pinax in Berlin, 910. Baur, p. 95, no. 229b.6 
Black-figured other than Attic: 


23. Laconian (?) deinos in the Louvre, E662. Baur, pp. 53-55, no. 161. A, 
Heracles and Centaurs; B, Troilus, Polyxena, and Achilles.” 

24. Chalcidian (?) amphora in Berlin, 1670. Design runs all around the vase. 
Baur, pp. 56-7, no. 162.8 

25. Italo-Ionian amphora in Munich, Sieveking 838 (Jahn 151). Design on the 
shoulder. Baur, pp. 122-24, no. 307.9 

26. Italo-Ionian amphora in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 173. Baur, pp. 
62-8, no. 172." 

27. “Tyrrhenian” amphora in the Conservatori Palace, Rome. Not in Baur, and 
apparently unpublished. Heracles puts to flight five Centaurs, two of whom 
have white bodies, three black. 

28. Fragments of an Italo-Ionian vase in the Museo Kircheriano, Rome. Baur, 
p. 124, no. 309.” 

Attic black-figured: 

Amphorae: 


29. Munich 650. A, Heracles and Centaur; B, Centaur. Baur, p. 63, no. 173.1% 

30. Wiirzburg 105. A, Heracles and two Centaurs; B, Bacchic. Baur, pp. 63-64, 
no. 173A. On p. 140 he calls this vase “certainly Attic.” 

31. Bourguignon Sale Catalogue, 20. A, Heracles and two Centaurs; B, Lapiths 
and Centaurs. Baur, p. 37, no. 107.14 

Hydriae: 

32. Archaeological Museum, Florence, 3824. Design on shoulder of Heracles 
pursuing three Centaurs; in central panel, quadriga. 


1Stephani, Ant. du Bosphore Cimmérien, pl. 47, 1-3. 

2 Pollak, Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, pp. 216 ff., and pl. V, 1. 

3 Masner’s catalogue, p. 19, figs. 11,.12. Baur considers this vase to be 
Etruscan. 

4Kekulé, Ant. Terrakotten, II, pl. 56, 2. 

5A.Z., 1883, pl. 10, and Baur, op. cit., p. 91, fig. 19. 

6 Ant. Denkm., I, pl. 7, fig. 7a. 

71A.Z., 1881, pli 11, lL * Baur,op:, eth, p. 54 tems 

8A.V., 119-120, 1, 2. Baur considers this vase to be of Island ware rather 
than Chalcidian. ; 

® Best published in Sieveking’s Cat., pl. 33, figs., 100-107, and especially fig. 
106. Baur, op. cit., fig. 33.. Full bibliography in Sieveking. 

10 Milliet-Giraudon, III, pls. 140-141. 

11 This description is drawn from my notes on the vases in this museum. I do 
not know the reverse side. 

122 Paribeni, Mon. Ant., XIV, 1904, cols. 294-298, no. 5, fig. 7. Baur, op. cit., p. 
125, fig. 34. 

13 Baur, lop. cit., pl. VI. Its present number in the Pinakothek is 1645. 

4 Sale Catalogue, pl. Ill sub num. 


~~ See 
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33. British Museum B51. Design on shoulder of Heracles and four Centaurs ; in 
central panel, crowning of a warrior. Baur, p. 50, no. 154. 

Lecythi: 

34. Formerly in possession of J. P. Anderson, Esq. Heracles fighting two Cen- 
taurs. Baur, p. 37, no. 108.1 

35. Once in Munich, now lost. Known only through Gerhard, A.V., II, p. 126, 
note 17, d. 

Various shapes: 


36. Fragmentary deinos in Athens, N 907, signed by Sophilus, whether as potter 
or painter is uncertain. Heracles with three Centaurs. Baur, pp. 11-12, 
00,21? : 

37. Cantharus in Berlin, 1737. Heracles attacks three Centaurs. Baur, pp. 
20-21, no. 43.3 

38. Fragments of a vase in the Acropolis Museum. Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 635, 
e, d,e. Baur, p. 16, no. 31.4 

39. Vase of unknown shape, found at Acrae in Sicily. Heracles and three Cen- 

i taurs, one of whom is probably Pholus. Baur, p. 50, no. 154A.5 

Attic red-figured: 

Cylices: 

40. Corneto-Tarquinia, Bruschi Collection. Attributed to Euergides. Int., 
Warrior running; Exterior, A, between sphinxes, Heracles and Centaurs; 
B, between sphinxes, Peleus and Thetis.® 

41. Rome, Vatican, Helbig, Fuhrer, 1913 ed., I, p. 348, no. 586 (194). Attributed 
to Onesimus. Interior, Centaur attacking youth; Exterior, A, Heracles 
attacks three Centaurs; B, Four Centaurs.7 

42. Collection of Hon. Marshall Brooks. Signed by Pamphaeus as potter on foot. 
Int., nude youth arranging cushion; Ext., A, Heracles and Iolaus attack 
three Centaurs; B, Entry of Heracles into Olympus.® 

43. Formerly in Magnoncour collection, now lost. Sale Cat., 34. Signed by 
Hpictetus and Hischylus. Int., Hetaira; Ext., A, Heracles fighting two 
Centaurs; B, Bacchic. 

Various shapes: 


44, Athens C.-C. 1919. Calyx crater of ‘‘Kertsch” style. A, Heracles fights 
two Centaurs; B, Two Centaurs. 

45. Calpis, formerly in the Canino collection, known to me only through Gerhard, 
A. V., II, p. 127, note 18, b. 

South Italian vases: 


46. Calyx crater in the Rhode Island School of Design at Providence, formerly in 
the Hope Collection. Tillyard, Hope Vases, 208. A, Heracles fights two 
Centaurs; B, Man and youth at a column. Tillyard calls this vase Early 
South Italian.” 

47, Vase of unknown shape, formerly in the Hamilton collection, now lost. 
Heracles attacks two Centaurs with his club.¥ 


1 Moses, Antique Vases, pl. I. a 

2 Best published by Hoppin, B.F., pp. 334-335, no. 1*. To Hoppin’s bibliog- 
raphy, the reference to Baur, op. cit., pp. 11-12, no. 21, and fig. 4 should be added. 

8 Gerhard, #.C.V., pl. XIII, 1-3. 

“Graef, op. cit., I, pl. 41. 

5 Judica, Antichita di Acre, pl. 30. 

6 For bibliography, see Hoppin, R.F., I, p. 370, no. 14. 

7 Mus. Greg., ed. 2, II, pl. LX XVI, 1. See also Hoppin R.F., I, p. 418, no. 29. 

§ Mrs. Braunholtz, J.H.S., XLIII, 1923, pp. 133-138, pls. III, IV. 

9See Hoppin, R.F., I, p. 337, no. 28*. 

10'Tischbein, I, pl. 13. Tillyard, pl. 29. Inghirami, V.F., II, 172. 

1 Ynghirami, V.F., I, pl. 79. 
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_ Having subdued the Centaurs let us accompany Heracles on his 
quest of the boar. To some of the readers of this article we may 
seem to have wandered far afield with our investigation of the 
Centaurs, but as this exploit is bound together with the other in all 
the important literary evidence, it seemed wise to include it. 

In the treatment of this labor of Heracles great freedom is shown 
in the vase-paintings, our list at the end of the article showing that 
no less than six different methods are employed, dealing with differ- 
ent points in the story. Ninety-seven vases are known to me and 
are listed below in their proper order. They show that this was an 
exceedingly popular subject, especially in the Attic black-figured 
technique. 

No list of vases showing this exploit has been published, as far as 
I am aware, since Klein in his Huphronius! brought together the, 
vases known to him at that time,—a goodly number to be sure but 
to which many more can be added now. The classification made by 
him will still hold but can be amplified to a certain extent. The list 
in this article is as complete as it was possible for me to make it, 
although I have no doubt that many vases exist of which I am ig- 
norant. They are carefully divided into their proper groups and I 
have adopted the system of consecutive numbering rather than that 
employed by Klein. 

In the first group which contains the earliest vases that can be - 
identified with any certainty the hero is seen attacking the boar with 
weapons, either with the club or with the sword. Though not a 
common method of showing the subject it persists through the ages 
and is found on a splendid red-figured cylix in the Gallatin collection, 
No. 5 in my list, published in this number of the JouURNAL (p. 286) 
by Miss M. H. Swindler, who has identified it as the work of the 
Penthesilea Painter.2 Here Heracles, dressed in a chlamys and 
petasus, but otherwise nude, is about to smite the boar with the 
sword in his right hand; in his left he holds his club, the only dis- 
tinct attribute the painter gives him by which he may be recognized. 
Around the group rocks are represented. 

After some hesitation I have decided to include this vase as a 
representation of this exploit, the reasons against it being that it is 
distinctly stated by the mythographers that Heracles was ordered 
to bring the boar back alive while it certainly looks in the vase- 
painting as though the boar were being slain. I had contemplated 
the possibility of this being the final slaying of the Calydonian Boar 
but the presence of the club convinces me that the figure is intended 
for Heracles; and Heracles was not associated with the Calydonian 


1Pp. 88-91. 

: Bae a full bibliography of this vase up to 1919, see Hoppin, R.F., I, p. 345, 
no, 32bis, and footnote, which shows that as far back as that Miss Swindler had 
identified it with the Penthesilea Painter. 
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boar-hunt. Furthermore, I am inclined to add to my list all vases 
where a single figure attacks a boar, as possible representations of 
thismyth. The two vases that fall in this category are two so-called 
‘“‘Laconian’’ cylices, one in Munich and one in Leipzig, each being 
practically a replica of the other, where a bearded man is repre- 
sented attacking a boar with a sword.!. These belong to Droop’s 
“fourth Laconian”’ style and therefore must be regarded as belong- 
ing in the sixth century B.c. 

This group can be divided into two divisions: (Ia) the straight 
attack with sword or club; and (Ib) the attempt to combine the 
attack with-weapons and the wrestling type (Group II). The vases 
in this division are all small lecythi carelessly painted in the later 
black-figured style and not artistically or archaeologically important. 

This brings us to the next group; the vases where Heracles is 
represented as wrestling with the boar preparatory to lifting him and 
carrying him off. The vases showing the subject in this way are all 
of the Attic black-figured technique and are for the most part small 
lecythi of the late and careless style. They 
show to a marked degree the influence of the 
vase-paintings that deal with the strangling 
of the Nemean Lion and the taming of the | 
Cretan Bull. Heracles is represented wres- | 
tling with the boar in much the same manner 
as on the Nemean Lion vases of the later re- 
cumbent type,” while the boar sinks on its left 
front foot much as the Cretan Bull often does, 
as will be shown in a later article. 

This group is represented in the Gallatin 
collection by a small black-figured white- 
ground lecythus, No. 18 of my list, which is 
an excellent example (Fig.2). It has a height 
of 20.8 cm., and barring a break on the lip 
and neck is in perfect preservation. It was 
formerly in the collection of Mr. T. B. Clarke, 
and appears in the Sale Catalogue under the 
number 364, where it is erroneously described 
as representing ‘‘ Theseus subduing the Bull 
of Marathon.”’ This collection was dispersed 
in New York early in 1917 and the vase was exo 
bought by Mr. Gallatin at the sale. Fora #!6- 2, Mecyraus in, 


; ! ; GALLATIN COLLECTION 
time it was on view at the Metropolitan 





1 These vases are nos. 1 and 2 of my list. 

? [have discussed the Nemean Lion vases and given a list of those known to me 
at that time, in A.J.A., XX, 1916, pp. 440-442, and 460-473. Since the appear- 
ance of that article I have learned of several more vases showing the subject which 
I shall bring together in a future paper. 
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Museum.! The reader will note the resemblance between the 
Heracles of this vase and the hero of the Nemean Lion Liegeschema 
vases. 3 

This group can be divided again into two divisions:—I]a, where 
there are no onlookers, as on the Gallatin vase; and IIb, where 
Heracles wrestles with the Boar in the presence of one or more 
spectators. In this last group are included several examples in 
which the spectators are two or more mounted Amazons, perhaps 
suggesting in anticipation another labor of Heracles, the quest for 
the girdle of Hippolyta. 

Our next group, group III, brings the story a little further along. 
Heracles has conquered the Boar by wrestling ; he now picks him up 
to carry him home. He lifts him always by the hind legs. This 
class of vases is small and is not represented in the Gallatin Collec- 
tion; it is confined to the late black-figured technique. The finest 
one known to me is a hydria-calpis in the Fitzwilliam Museum of 
Cambridge University, no. 57 in E. A. Gardner’s catalogue.? The 
calpis, as is well known, is practically a red-figured shape and we 
may therefore safely assign this vase to a maker of the end of the 
black-figured period who may have worked in the red-figured 
technique also. In my list itis No. 35. The other vases known to 
me in this group all seem to be late black- figured, and are often of 
careless workmanship. 

After Heracles has lifted the boar he proceeds to Mycenae, carry- 
ing him on his shoulder to Eurystheus. The vases that treat the 
subject in this way (Group IV) are few in number but curiously 
enough in this group must be included two of the latest vases we 
have which surely show the subject—namely two ‘‘Megarian”’ 
bowls with designs in relief, one in Berlin (Iny. 3161g), No. 46 of my 
list and the one in the Louvre, No. 47 of my list, to which reference 
has been made so many times already (Fig. 1).2 For an example of 
this type we cannot do better than forsake the vases altogether, and 
cite once again the very interesting archaistic relief of this ae 

in the Metropolitan Museum in New York.’ 
This group should also include as a variant a black-figured am- 
phora in the Louvre, F236, No. 48 of my list, where Heracles drives 
the boar before him instead of carrying him.° 

We have now traced the combat with the boar up to the arrival of 


1 Tt is mentioned by Miss Richter in her Handbook of the Classical Cae, 
1917 edition, p. 81. 

2 Catalogue, pl. XIX, 

It is to be regretted that no really adequate publication of either of them 
exists, the cut in “Courby, from which my illustration is taken being far from 
satisfactory. Nor are any of the earlier vases (all black-figured) published. 

4B. Metr. Mus., 1914, pp. 59, 60, fig. 1. Miss Richter, Handbook of the Classical 
Collection, 1917 ed. <p 254, fig. 156. ce Greek and Roman Sculptures in Ameri- 
can Collections, fig. 183 to face p.152: 

5 Vases Antiques du Louvre, II, pl. 80. 


% 
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Heracles at Mycenae and we have learned from Diodorus Siculus 
that Eurystheus, in terror at the sight of Heracles with the boar on 
his shoulder, took refuge in a bronze jar or pithos buried in the 
ground. I shall therefore call the vases of the next two groups the 
“Pithos Type” vases. They are divided as follows: Pithos Type 
I (or Group V), the arrival of Heracles with the boar; Pithos Type 
II (or Group VI), the threatening of Eurystheus who is in the pithos. 

In the examples of the first group which are very few in number, 
Heracles arrives at the pithos which is empty and starts to pick up 
the boar by his hind legs. A variant of this is found on one very 
remarkable vase, No. 52 of my list, unique of its kind and painted 
by a man with a delicious sense of humor, a black-figured amphora 
found by Orsi at Gela and now in the Museum of Syracuse, which 
shows on side A, Heracles lifting the boar, and on side B, Eurystheus 
in alarm getting into the pithos as rapidly as he can. But with the 
exception of this one vase Eurystheus does not appear in this group 
although the pithos is shown. 

We have now reached the crucial moment in the story. Eurys- 
theus has betaken himself to the pithos, and Heracles threatens to 
hurl the living boar on top of him. This is the favorite motif of the 
ancient artists in portraying this labor. I have made no detailed’ 
study of it outside of the vases but one will at once recall the metope 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia which to be sure is very frag- 
mentary but where Eurystheus in the pithos is preserved.2, Enough 
also, little as it is, remains to enable a reasonably accurate restora- 
tion to be made of the metope which shows the hero casting the boar, 
head down, upon Eurystheus in the pithos. It is important to 
notice that the boar is head down; we shall return to this later. 

This is the moment in the story also chosen by the sculptor of the 
metopes of the so-called ‘‘Theseum” at Athens. The metope is in 
very poor preservation but enough remains to show that it is essen- 
tially the same in composition as the Olympia metope, although of 
course of a considerably later period. The outer surface is much 
worn away, the hind quarters of the boar being almost the only part 
in which the original texture of the modelling is extant. Unlike 
any of the other portrayals of this scene, the head of EKurystheus 
does not show, only his outstretched right hand appearing above the 
top of the pithos. Here again as at Olympia the boar is represented 
head down.® 


1Orsi in Mon. Ant., XVII, 1907, cols. 334-5, pl. [X; reprinted by Fox, Greek 
and Roman Mythology, p. 83, figs. 3A and 3B, from which my illustration is derived. 
See also Perrot-Chipiez, X, pp. 210-211, figs. 136, 137, where the woman with 
Hurystheus is identified as Hera. The description of this vase there given is well 
worth reading. 

2Curtius and Adler, Olympia, Tafelband III, pl. XXXIX, 7 as preserved; 
ibid., pl. XLV, 7, as restored. 

The best publication of these metopes (with restoration) is in Bruno Sauer, 
Das sogenannte Theseion, pl. VI; but see also Mon. dell ’Inst., X, pl. LVII, 4. 
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That this moment in the story continued to be the popular one to 
represent in later times is proven by a Roman wall-painting found in 
the so-called “‘Basilica’’ at Herculaneum, and now in Naples, where 
the scene is shown much as on the metopes of Olympia and the 
Theseum, if allowance be made for the greater freedom of drawing 
that the later age brings.! , 

The vases that show Eurystheus in the pithos are by far the most 
numerous of any of the groups. They will be subdivided according 
to the supplementary figures that appear in conjunction with Hera- 
cles. But before taking them up in detail it is interesting to note 
that, whereas the red-figured vases without exception show Hera- 
cles holding the boar head up, the black-figured vases with very 
few exceptions show the boar head down, as in the Olympia and The- 
seum metopes. One of the exceptions to this rule is the amphora 
in the Gallatin collection (Fig. 4), which will be described fully on 
a later page; another is an amphora in Berlin,? where Athena and 
Iolaus are the supplementary figures. The evidence of the painting, 
outside of this peculiarity, points to these vases having been made 
at the end of the black-figured period, probably by artists familiar 
with the red-figured technique: as can be seen, for example, in the 
extremely clever rendering of Athena on the Gallatin vase, and by 
comparing it with the Athena on the New York amphora (Fig. 3); 
while in the case of the Berlin vase an almost identical parallel, one 
might even say a replica in red figures, is to be found on a stamnus 
in the Museum of Chiusi,? which is so close to the Berlin amphora 
that I was at first inclined to doubt its authenticity. 

The vases fall into four main divisions. In the first division (VIa) 
we have what might be termed the usual spectators, whom we are 
accustomed to find at the labors of Heracles, such as Athena, Athena 
and Hermes, Athena and Iolaus, etc.: in the second, (VIb) a female 
spectator appears in addition to, or in place of, the usual figures: 
in the third, (VIc) a supplementary male figure so appears: while 
in the fourth (VId), the male and female figures appear together. 

Of group VIa, a typical specimen is to be found in an amphora 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Fig. 3).4. In my list 
it is No. 65. In the centre is the pithos, with Eurystheus inside, 
holding up his hands in supplication. Heracles has his left foot 
on the rim, is dressed in a short chiton, with his sword at his side, 
and holds the boar head down over his shoulder preparatory to hurl- 

1 Published best in Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkm. der Maleret des Altertums, 
pl. 86, 1. See also Reinach, Rep. des Peintures grecques et romaines, p. 192, no. 5. 


; ? Furtwangler 1855; published in Micali, Storia, pl. 92, and Inghirami, V.F., 
II, pl. 229. 

3T have not seen this vase, and know it only from a photograph of. Moscioni, 
no. N 10587. 

4 Accession number 06:1021:88. Published Cat. Coll. Canessa, 1905, no. 41, 
p. 14, and pls. I and II. 
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ing it upon Eurystheus. Behind him stands Iolaus, and opposite 
him Athena whose round shield is adorned with the device of a ser- 
pent. These two supplementary figures are by far the most popular 
in this group, as a glance at the list will prove. 





Figure 3. AMPHORA IN THE METROPOLITAN MuseuM 


We now came to the very interesting class of vases (VIb) where 
a female figure appears, sometimes alone (when she is apt to ‘be 
mistaken for Athena), sometimes in conjunction with Athena and 
other divinities. The favorite combination is for this woman to be 
shown with Athena only, though on isolated examples she appears 
with other divinities. 

It is here that the Gallatin amphora belongs (Fig. 4). This is a 
large black-figured amphora of the ‘‘red-bodied”’ type, 41 em. in 
height, and in perfect preservation. In my list it is No. 81.1 


1Tt was sold at Chrystie’s in the E. H. Cuthbertson sale of the A. A. Ionides 
collection in 1912, and its number in the sale catalogue is 81. It is said to have 
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On the obverse (Fig. 4) Heracles is about to hurl the boar upon 
Eurystheus. In the centre as usual is the pithos; Heracles has 
- his left foot on its rim and holds the boar tail down over the head 
of hisuncle. He is nude, and has a sword at his side. Athena stands 
at the left, her head turned back, and her shoulders in three-quarters 
pose. She wears an Attic helmet with high crest, aegis, and long 





Figure 4. AMPHORA IN GALLATIN COLLECTION 


chiton; on her right arm is a large round shield represented in pro- 
file with the device of a tripod and in her left hand she holds a long 
lance. At the right is the woman, draped in a long chiton and hima- 


been in the Panckoucke collection before that, but does not appear in the Panck- 
oucke catalogue. Mr. Gallatin has presented to the library of the Metropolitan 
Museum a copy of this catalogue, one of the few extant. The fact that this vase 
does not appear there means little for it is well known that the Boulogne vases were 
nearly all Gf not all) from this collection, but numbers of them are not to be found 
in the catalogue. 
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tion, the ends of which are thrown, shawl-fashion, over her left shoul- 
der and right forearm. She holds out her hands in a deprecating 
manner and her attitude appears to be one of passive protest. The 
reverse 1s the common scene of two warriors departing from two 
old men. ; 

We have already noted the fact that this vase is apparently a 
work of the late black-figured period on account of the clever han- 
dling of the figures, especially of Athena. Heracles, too, is excellently 
represented; his nudity, although not an absolute criterion (as he 
is nude on some of the early examples as well) is also an argument 
for the late date of the vase; for he is nude in all the red-figured 
examples.1. We have also called attention to the fact that the boar 
is thrown down on Eurystheus in the later manner, this being one 
of the very few black-figured vases to show it in this way. 

Now, who is the woman? In the vase catalogues she is often 
ealled a “local nymph” but this is certainly not correct. The solu- 
tion is offered by a red-figured cylix in the Louvre, no. G17 (No. 90 
of my list), now attributed by the best authorities to Oltus,? where 
the hero is about to hurl the boar on his uncle in the pithos, and two 
figures, a male and a female, rush forward to intervene. The male 
is inscribed STENEVOS, the female, KAVIPOBE, and they appear 
to be considered as husband and wife. Now all authorities agree 
that Eurystheus was the son of Sthenelus. Therefore Calliphobe 
must be regarded as his mother. But there a difficulty arises: this 
is not the name assigned by the literary references to the mother of 
Eurystheus, who is usually called Nicippe, the daughter of Pelops.* 
Not only that, but the literature gives him no female relative of this 
name; for his sisters were Alcinoe and Medusa, his wife was Anti- 
mache, and his only daughter was named Admete. We have here, 
therefore, a new tradition of the vase-painter: but at least we know 
that the supplementary woman on the vases is intended to be the 
mother of Eurystheus.‘ 

The next class is composed of only one vase, a black-figured panel- 
amphora in the British Museum, no. B162 (No. 88 of my list), where 
apparently we have the father of Eurystheus represented with Athe- 


os ‘ 
1 Even in the Euphronius cylix in London, his lion’s skin does not clothe him; 
it is knotted around the neck, and the rest of his body is nude. 

? Perrot and Chipiez, X, pp. 364-371, and figs. 215-218: for full bibliography 
see Hoppin, R.F., II, p. 260, no. 40. 

8 Apollod. Bibl. II, 4, 5. See Roscher’s Lexikon, s. v. Eurystheus. 

4She is so recognized by Mr. Gallatin. I owe this information to a letter in 
which he says: “I am noting in my description of the Boar vase that there is an 
evident attempt, and a successful one, to portray expression in the faces of the 
characters: on the main scene, Athene is smiling, while Calliphobe shows her dis- 
pleasure in her unarched eyebrow, and the drooping corner of her mouth, which is 
in strong contrast with Athene’s archaic smile.” I am in sympathy with Mr. 
Gallatin’s theory, as it strengthens the case for the late date of this vase in the 
black-figured period. 
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na and Iolaus who is here shown as a nude, beardless youth. Hera- 
cles also is nude. The mother of Eurystheus does not appear. 

More interesting is that group where both parents are shown, 
for it includes the two most important red-figured examples of the 
‘‘nithos type’’; indeed the only two, if the Chiusi stamnus be re- 
garded as a modern forgery. We have also seen that one of these 
vases, the cylix in the Louvre, by giving the names of the parents, 
shows us how to identify them. 

By far the most interesting of the two, of course, is the cylix in the 
British Museum, bearing the signature of Euphronius as potter 
(no. 89 of my list), but now believed to have been painted by the so- 
called ‘‘Panaitios Painter.’”’! This vase has been frequently pub- 
lished and is one of the masterpieces of its kind. Closely akin to it 
is the cylix in the Louvre (No. 90 of my list), which adds to the 
parents the figure of Athena, who is omitted on the Euphronius vase. 
The black-figured technique is represented by a lecythus in Vienna, 
(No. 91 of my list), showing the parents with Athena and Hermes. 

It will not be out of place at this point to insert the list of vases 
which have been assigned, rightly or wrongly, to this labor. About 
most of them there is no question at all; some of them however are of 
doubtful significance, and at the end a few have been added for the 
sake of completeness which have been as I think erroneously assigned 
to this subject. It would not be proper, in publishing this list, not to 
express my indebtedness to that given by Klein in his Euphronius 
to which I have already referred. Where a vase occurs in his list, 
the reference will be given but it will be seen that many additions can 
be made, and that a new and more complete list might be of some 
use and assistance to future investigators. 


Vases SHOWING HERACLES AND THE ERYMANTHIAN BOAR? 


Group I. Herracies ATTACKS THE BOAR WITH WEAPONS 
Ia. THe Pure Arrack 
Laconian (or Cyrenaic) : 
1. Cylix fragment in Munich, Sieveking 383.3 
2. Cylix fragment in University Museum, Leipzig.* 
Attic black-figured: ’ 
Amphorae: 
3. Madrid 77. B. Same subject. 
*4. Naples 2705. Klein, p. 91, no. 5. Design under one handle: under other 
handle, Heracles and Nemean Lion: main designs, Theseus and Minotaur 
and fight over fallen warrior. 


1 #44; Hoppin, R.F., I, pp. 388-89, no. 6*, gives a full bibliography. 

2 An asterisk in front of a vase means that it is in Klein’s list. 

3 Sieveking, Catalogue, p. 33, and pl. XIII. 

4 Jb. arch. I., XVI, 1901, p. 191, fig. 3. These two vases are Shai 
replicas of each other. 
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Attic red-figured: 


5. Cylix in the collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin, New York. Design in interior. 
Exterior, palaestra scenes.! 
Is, CONTAMINATION WITH WRESTLING TYPE 


All Attic black-figured lecythi. 


*6. Athens, C.-C. 860. Heracles, boar, and two horsemen. Klein, p. 91,. no. 

t2 
6bis. Collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin, New York. Heracles, boar, and 

riders.$ 

*7. Museum of Palermo. No onlookers. Klein, p. 91, no. 6.4 

*8. Berlin 1979. No onlookers. Klein, p. 91, no. 3. 

*9. Berlin 1980. No onlookers. Klein, p. 91, no. 4. 

*10. Berlin 1981. Two women present. Klein, p. 91, no. 2. 


II. Heractes WRESTLING WITH THE Boar. Axy Attic BLACK-FIGURED 
Ila. No ONLOOKERS 


Amphorae: 

*11. Naples SA150. B. Woman between two men. Klein, p. 91, no. 1. 
12. Museum of Myconos. Fragmentary.® 

Scyphus: 


13. Found at Populonia. Fragmentary.® 
Lecythi: 
*14, Athens, C.-C. 977. Klein, p. 91, no. 8. 
15. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Classical Department. Fragmentary. 
16. Museum of Dresden, mentioned, Arch. Anz., 1901, p. 116, no. 30. 
17. Géttingen 21, formerly Margaritis Sale Cat., 82.7 
18. New York, Gallatin Collection.’ 
19. Paris, Louvre, F455. 
20. Museum of the Peiraeus. 
21. Museum of Syracuse. 
*22. Formerly in the Ministry of Education (‘Cultusministerium”’) Athens. 
Klein, p. 91, no. 9. 
23. Sabattini Sale Cat., 16. 
*24. Formerly in the trade at Athens. Klein, p. 91, no. 10. 
25. Hugene Piot Sale Cat., p. 32, no. 115. Miscalled there Theseus and Sow of 
Crommyon. 


IIs. Various SPEcTATORS 
Hydria: 
26. Louvre F299. Design on shoulder, together with Taming of the Cretan 
Bull. Hermes and Athena.® 


1See p. 310, note 2. 

* Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., pl. V, 4, and p. 5, note 6. 

3 Mr. Gallatin sent me a description and photograph of this vase too late for it 
to be included with a regular number. The riders are probably Amazons on the 
analogy of nos., 29, 30, and 31 of this list. One of the riders still shows white 
overcolor. 

4 Heydemann, Gir. Vasenb., Hilfstafel, no. 2. 

5 Seen and noted by me at Myconos in 1915. 

§ Not. Scav., 1923, p. 1382, and pl. I, 5. Iowe this reference to the kindness of 
Miss Swindler. 

7 Jacobsthal, Géttinger Vasen, pl. VI, 20. 

8 Fig. 2 of this article. 

*Vases Antiques du Lowvre, pl. 84. Pottier suggests that these may be ex- 
ploits of Theseus (Sow of Crommyon and Marathonian Bull) but this does not seem 
likely to me. 
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Crater: 
27. Found at Gela, and now in Syracuse. Fragmentary. [Iolaus.! 
Pyxis: 
*28. Berlin 2034. Iolaus. Klein, p. 91, no. 11. 
Cyathus: 
*29. British Museum B462. Three mounted Amazons. Klein, p. 91, no. ¢. 
Lecythi: 
30. Athens C.-C. 858. Two mounted Amazons? 
31. Museum of Syracuse. Two mounted Amazons. 
32. Museum of Palermo. Two youths. 
33. Hugéene Piot Sale Cat., p. 32, no. 116. Two seated women. Miscalled 
Theseus and Sow of Crommyon. 
34. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, S.K., p. 212, no. 25. Athena and 
Tolaus. 
Ill. Heracres Lirts tHe Boar BY THE Hind Leas. Au Attic BLACK-FIGURED 
Hydria-calpis: 
35. Fitzwilliam Museum 57. Athena praeenit : 
Cylices: 
36. British Museum B447. Design on exterior (both sides), showing also, 
Heracles and Cretan Bull. . Athena is present. 
*37. Athens C.-C. 1097. Designs on exterior identical with previous vase. Klein, 
Di vl, 00.6. 
Oenochoae: 
*38. Bologna, Necr. Fels. 64. Athena, Iolaus and Hermes present. Klein, p: 
Ol no. ¢. 
*39. British Museum B492. Athena present. Klein, p. 91, no. 7. 


Lecythus: 
40. Museum of Syracuse. Athena, Iolaus, and local nymph present. 


IV. Heracues on THE Way TO Mycenat, AFTER HAVING SUBDUED THE BOAR 
IVa. CARRYING THE Boar. 

Attic black-figured: 

Amphorae: 


*41. Munich 694 (Jahn). Athena present. B, Artemis, Apollo, and Hermes. 
Klein, p. 91, no. a. 
*42. Wiirzburg, Urlichs 108. Athena and Iolaus. B, Theseus and Minotaur. 
Klein, p. 91, no. B. 
*43. Formerly in Basseggio’s possession. Gerhard, A.V. II, p. 46, m. Klein, p. 
é 91, no. 6. 
Cylices: 
44, Bibliothéque Nationale 323. Fragmentary. Design on exterior. No 
onlookers. 
45. Museo Bocchi, Adria, 57. Fragmentary. Design in interior. Slightly 
doubtful, but probably to be regarded as an Erymanthian Boar vase. 
Athena is present. 


1Orsi, Mon. Ant., XVII, 1907, cols. 309-310, fig. 229. 

2Stais, Ath. Miit., 1893, p. 51, fig. 1. 

$ Gardner, Catalogue, pl. ScuKe 

* The interior of this vase (owl, amphorae Pri fish) is published in Heyde- 
mann’s Gr. Vasenb., vignette on title page. 
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So-called “ Megarian” bowls, with designs in relief; 


46. Berlin Inv. 3161g.1_ Inscribed, rap da5exa &OAwv rod ‘Hpaxdéous. 
Six labors are shown, the others being the Nemean Lion, the Hydra, the 
Cerynaean Stag, Cerberus, and the Cretan Bull. No onlookers. 

47. Louvre, Inv. CA551. Represents a founder’s shop, with a statue of Heracles 
carrying the boar.” 


IVs. DRIVING THE Boar 
Attic black-figured amphora: 


*48. Louvre F236. Heracles drives the boar before him in the presence of Athena 
and Hermes. B, Departure of a warrior. Formerly in the Campana 
collection. Klein, p. 91, no. y.3 

V. Arriva or Heractes at Mycenas (“‘Pirnos Typr”’ I) 


Va. Hpractes Brings THE Boar To THE Pirnos. Evurysrueus Dors Nor 
APPEAR 


All Attic black-figured amphorae: 


*49. Formerly in the Panckoucke collection, and then in the Museum of Boulogne. 
The number in the Panckoucke catalogue was 64, and this was the number 
on the vase in Boulogne also. Athena and Iolaus are present. B, 
Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. C.4 

*50. Louvre F213, formerly in the Campana collection. Athena and Hermes 
present. B, Apotheosis of Heracles. Klein, p. 90, no. B. 

*51. Wurzburg, Urlichs 250. Athena present. B, Heracles and Cerberus. 
Klein, p. 90, no. A.é 


Vs. EvurysTuHeus GETTING INTO THE PITHOS 
Attic black-figured amphora: 


52. Found by Orsi at Gela, and now in the Museum of Syracuse. Design on 
neck only. A, Heracles picking up boar; B, Eurystheus getting into 
pithos.6 The woman with Eurystheus is called Hera by Perrot. 


VI. EvuryYsrHEus IN THE Prtuos (“‘PirHos TypPe”’ IT) 

Via. (“Prrnos typr” IIA) Wuers Nerruer Parent or EurysruHeus APPEARS 
1. No spectators. 

Black-figured amphorae: 


*53. British Museum B213. Design on side A of body; B, Leto with infants, 
Dionysus, and satyr; on shoulder (both sides) battle-scenes. Klein, p. 
O00. 2.7 

54. Stuttgart, Hauser Collection. Jb. arch. I., XI, 1896, p. 180, no. 10. Frag- 
ment of amphora. 


Relief vase: 
55. Pyxis formerly in Sieglin collection, found at Alexandria.® 


1 Robert, Homerische Becher, p. 86, e. Courby, Les Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 
298, no. 25. : 

2 Fig. 1 of this article. See pp. 297-9. 

§ Vases Antiques du Louvre, II, pl. 80. Klein lists this vase as Campana, and 
apparently did not know that it was in the Louvre. 

4 This vase no longer exists, as the Boulogne Museum was totally destroyed in 
an air raid during the late war. See Hoppin, B.F., p. 373. 

5A.V., 97, 3, 4. My. 

6 See p. 313 above, and note 1. ty 

7 Micali, Storia, pl. 85, 1, 2. The reference given to Inghirami, V.F., III, 300, 
is apparently not correct, but should apply to British Museum B212. 

8’ Pagenstecher, Cat. Sieglin Coll., p. 197, fig. 176, and pl. XXII, w, and 
XXIII. Courby, op. cit., pp. 438-9, no. 1. 
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2. Athena present. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
*56. Munich 394 (Jann). 3B, King and warriors. Klein, p. 87, no. d. 
*57. Museum of Chiusi. B, Heracles, Hermes, and Apollo. Klein, p. 90, no. u.1 
3. In presence of Athena and Hermes. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
58. Louvre F59. B, Bacchic.? 
59. Philadelphia, University Museum, MS4860. Catalogue, Mediterranean 
Section, p. 100, no. 49. B, Quadriga seen from the front. 
4. In the presence of Athena and Iolaus. 


Black-figured (all amphorae) : 
*60. Berlin 1850. 3B, Departure of warrior. Klein, p. 87, no. a.‘ 
*61. Berlin 1855. B, Olive picking. Klein, p. 87, no. b.o — 
*62. Castellani Sale Cat., (1884), 61. B, Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. x. 
*63. British Museum B161. 3B, Departure of a warrior. Klein, p. 90, no. 1.6 
*64. Munich 1219. B, Heracles and Amazons. Klein, p. 90, no. e. 
65. New York 06:1021:88. B, Three horsemen.? 
66. Museum of Palermo. B, Unknown to me.’ 
Red-figured: 


67. Stamnus in Museum of Chiusi. B, Unknown to me.® 
5. In the presence of Hermes and Iolaus. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
68. Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. B, Unknown to me.’ 
69. Louvre F202. Design on neck only. B, Bacchic.!® 
6. In the presence of Athena, Hermes, and JIolaus. Black-figured amphora. 
*70. Munich 1325 (Jahn). B, Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. f. 


Vis. (“Pirsos Typr”’ I[p) WHERE THE MOTHER OF EHURYSTHEUS IS PRESENT 
1, Alone. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 


*71. Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. B, Two Phrygian warriors. Klein, p. 90, 
no. t.l 


*72. Noél des Vergers Sale Catalogue, 112. B, Battle scene. Klein, p. 90, no. w. 
2. With Hermes. Black-figured amphora. 


73. Formerly in Trieste, Fontana Collection, 24. Present location unknown to 
me. B, Warriors. 
3. With Iolaus. Black-figured amphora. 
*74, Thorwaldsen Museum, Copenhagen, Catalogue, L. Muiller, p. 56, no. 38. 
B, Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. v.12. Designs on neck only. 


1In 1850, this was in the Episcopal Palace at Chiusi; see Bull. dell ’Inst., 1850 
ye It is the same vase mentioned erroneously as red-figured, ibid., 1857, p. 

2 Vases Antiques du Louvre, II, pl. 67. 

3H. H. H (all), Mus. J., IV, 1913, p. 159, fig. 187; 8. B. L(uce), zbid., X1, 1920, 
pp. 56-59, no. 1, and figs. 34, 35. See also S. B. L(uce), ibid., VIII, 1917, p. 152. 

4A.V., 248, 2.3. . 

5 See p. 314, above, and note 2 for bibliography. 

6 Catalogue, p. 15, fig. 24; Walters, Hist. Ancient Pottery, II, p. 97, fig. 126; 
Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, p. 242, fig. 81. 

7 Fig. 3 of this article. See p. 314, note 4 above for bibliography. 

5’ From notes taken by me in the museum, when I could not see the reverse. 

° See above, p. 314, note 3. 

10 Vases Antiques du Louvre, II, pl. 78. 

11 Not. Scav., 1876, p. 6. Dasti, Notizie Storiche Archeologiche di Tarquinia e 
Corneto, p. 373, calls her “forse Minerva” erroneously. I have seen this vase in 
Corneto, and she is the mother of Eurystheus. 

22 Inghirami, V.F., Il], 231. 
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4, With Athena. All black-figured. 
Amphorae: 


75. Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. Cat. Ravestein, 291. B, Three war- 
riors and boy.! 
*76. Formerly in Pizzati Collection, Florence. Present location unknown to me. 
B, Athena, Heracles, Hermes and two goddesses. Klein, p. 90, no. s.2 
77. Archaeological Museum, Florence. B. Unknown to me. 
78. Madrid 72. APTEMIAOSKALVOS. B, Bacchic. 
*79. Naples 2475. B, Warrior and four men. Klein, p. 90, no: k. 
*80. Naples SA186. B, Apotheosis of Heracles. Klein, p. 90, no. |. 
81. New York, collection of Albert Gallatin, Esq. B, Departure of two war- 
riors.5 
*82. Rome, Vatican. Helbig, Fiihrer, ed. 3, I, p. 297, no. 464 (37). B, Departure 
of two warriors. Klein, p. 90, no. m.‘ 
Celebe: 


83. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia. Della Seta, Cat., p. 60, no. 814. B, Warriors 

and archers. 

5. With Athena and Hermes. Black-figured amphora. 

*84. Berlin 1849. B, Heracles and Amazons. Klein, p. 87, no. ec. 

6. With Athena, Hermes, and Iolaus. Black-figured amphora. 

*85. Once in Candelori Collection, now lost. B, Ajax with body of Patroclus. 
Klein, p. 90, no. r.7 

7. With Athena, Hermes, Iolaus, and another woman. Black-figured calyx- 


crater. 
*86. Petrograd 49. B, Four nude mounted youths and two on foot. Klein, p. 
90, no. n. 


8. With Athena and three other women. Black-figured amphora. 
87. Louvre F229. B, Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 


Vic. (“Pirnos Typr” IIc) Wuere THe Farner or EurRYSTHEUS IS PRESENT 
One black-figured amphora. 


*88. British Museum B162. Father present, with Hermes and _ Iolaus. D: 
Heracles (?) and the Chimaera. Klein, p. 90, no. h. 


Vib. (“Pirnos Tyrer” IIp) WHERE Bota Parents APPEAR 
1. Alone. Red-figured cylix. 


*89. British Museum E44. Klein, pp. 88-89 (pl.) and p. 91, no. 1. Design on 
exterior. Signed by Euphronius as maker. B, Hermes and quadriga. 
Interior, Old man and hetaira.’ 

2. With Athena. Red-figured cylix. 

*90. Louvre G17. Klein, p. 91, no. 2. Design on exterior. B, Odysseus in 
chariot, preceded by Hermes. Interior, Youth with lyre. Attributed to 
Oltus.® 


1 Formerly in the Pourtalés collection; Panofka, Les Antiques du Cabinet Pour- 
tales, pl. XII. f 

2 A.V., 135. 

3 From notes taken by me in the museum, when I could not see the reverse. 

*Ossorio, Vasos Griegos, pl. XXI. In describing the vase in the catalogue, 
Leroux calls the woman Artemis, presumably on account of the inscription. 

5 Fig. 4 of this article. 

6 Mus. Greg., ed. 2, II, pl. LIV, 2. 

A Vey 00; 3, 22 

8 For full bibliography, see Hoppin, #&.F., I, pp. 388-389, no. 6*, to which should 
be added Pfuhl, Malereit und Zeichnung der Grriechen, pl. 128, no. 401. 

*¥For full bibliography see Hoppin, op. cit., II, p. 260, no. 40. 
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3. With Athena and Hermes. Black-figured lecythus. 
91. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 8.K., p. 193, no. 40. 
Vir. (“Pirnos Type” Iz) Vases Wutcu I Am UNABLE TO CLASSIFY 


*92. Campana IV-VII, 219. Klein, p. 90, no. o. 
*93. Campana IV-VII, 299. Klein, p. 90, no. p. 
*94. Campana IV-VII, 496. Klein, p. 90, no. q.! 


VII. Vases ABout WuicH THERE Is DoustT, orn WHICH HAVE BEEN WRONGLY 
ASSIGNED TO TuHis LABOR 
Black-figured : 


95. Lecythus in Athens, C.-C. 909. 
96. Stuttgart, Hauser Collection. Fragment of hydria.? 


Relief vase: 
97. ‘‘Megarian”’ bowl in Athens, N. 1296. 


It now remains to discuss the three vases which I have put into 
my Group VII (doubtful), and give my reasons for rejecting them. 
The first is a lecythus in Athens, C.-C., 909. This is described in 
the catalogue as very carelessly painted, and is tentatively assigned 
there to the Combat with the Nemean Lion. But the writers add, 
“T/animal dessiné pourrait étre aussi bien un sangher.” It is very 
likely, therefore, that this may be assigned to our subject, under the 
wrestling type, Group IIb, as Athena is present as a spectator. It 
would all depend upon the legs of the animal, the scheme of which is 
totally different in the Lion vases, where he is apt to be represented 
as striking at the face of Heracles with his left hind paw, and with the 
fore paws couchant. 

The second of the doubtful vases is a fragment of a black-figured 
hydria, formerly in the Hauser collection at Stuttgart. In his 
description of this vase, to which a cut is appended, Hauser calls the 
shoulder design, ‘‘ Herakles mit dem Eber.” Very little of the animal 
is preserved, but enough to show that whatever else it is, it is cer- 
tainly nota boar. Judging from the long legs, and the long tasselled 
tail, we shall not err if we add this vase to the list of those which show 
the Taming of the Cretan Bull. 

The last of these vases is a so-called ‘“‘ Megarian’”’ bowl in Athens, 
No. 1296 in the supplementary catalogue of Nicole* This bowl 

1 T have not had access to the Campana catalogues, so I do not know where to 
assign these vases. I think it more than likely that one of them is Louvre F229 
(no. 87 of this list) and that another is Petrograd 49 (no. 86 of this list). The 
other Louvre vases listed here are not from the Campana collection. 

2 Jb. arch. I., XI, 1896, p. 180, fig. 

Tt has been brought to my ctian that this collection is now in Leipzig. 
This applies also to no. 54 of this list. For the fragment under discussion at 
present, see note 2 above. 

‘This is probably the same vase as that described by Courby, op. cit., p. 300, 
no. 26. The inventory numbers seem hopelessly mixed up; according to Nicole, 
this is Inv., 1268; according to Courby, it is 12618; but in Nicole, a vase is de- 
scribed under the latter inventory no., which has nothing whatever in common with 


the one described by Courby. The description given by ere. is almost identical 
with that of Nicole for Iny. 1268, but is more thorough. 
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shows various labors of Heracles, among others, according to Nicole, 
“Héraclés assommant a coups de massue la biche d’Erymanthe; sujet 
fort rare.” ‘This must surely be a slip of the pen for the Cerynaean 
Stag, and therefore the vase should not be included in our list. If it 
is the vase described by Courby (see p. 324 note 4) it is certainly 
the Stag that is shown. 

This ends the list of vases dealing with this myth. Through a 
study of the vases, we have been able to trace the whole story, begin- 
ning with the departure of the hero on his quest. We have stopped 
with him to visit the Centaur Pholus, and have seen him put the 
over-inquisitive Centaurs to rout, on his way to Erymanthus; we 
have seen him fighting the boar, and we have accompanied him back 
to Mycenae, and seen his cowardly uncle, in fear, conceal himself in 
the pithos. And, asa result, I am sure that anyone who has had the 
patience to read this paper will agree with me that there is no story 
in all Greek mythology shown more comprehensively on the vases 
than this quest of Heracles for the Erymanthian Boar.! 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 
Boston 


1T wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston for various suggestions, especially concerning the Assos 
relief in that museum; and to Dr. and Mrs. Van Buren of the American Academy - 
in Rome, who kindly procured for me a photograph of the stamnus in Chiusi. 


NOTICE 


The third article of the series of “Erechtheum Papers” by Mr. 
L. B. Holland which was to be published in this number of the 
JOURNAL will appear in the next issue. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BALTCHIC.—The Site of Dionysopolis.—In a.report before the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, M. O. Tarra. described his researches at Baltchic, 
a site on the Roumanian coast of the Black Sea. He has been able to trace the 
ancient walls of an acropolis which, on the evidence of numerous Greek inscrip- 
tions, is identified as that of Dionysopolis. A mausoleum was discovered at Balt- 
chic, containing three bodies, objects of bronze and terra-cotta, and a case of 
surgical instruments. This tomb was built by a Theodorus, son of Demetrius, 
in the reign of Caracalla. (C. R. Acad. Insc., 1923, pp. 352-353.) 

BRESTOWITZA.—A Military Diploma.—A bronze fragment, constituting one 
half of one leaf of a military diploma, found at Brestowitza near Plovdiv in 
Bulgaria, is published and interpreted by René Cacnat in C. R. Acad. Insc., 
1923, pp. 373-376. Since the text was duplicated, the part on one side of the 
leaf supplements that on the other. The document belongs to the reign of the 
emperor Philip and to the year 245 a.p. 

FENGTIEN.—A Cave Deposit.—J. G. ANpERsson is the author of a brochure 
on prehistoric discoveries in a cave at Shao Kuo T’un in Fengtien, China. Topo- 
graphic and geologic notes on the site are followed by a description of the cave 
itself and a detailed account of the artifacts found in it, including chipped instru- 
ments of flint-like stones, polished stone celts, flat stone rings, mussel shell rings, 
buttons and beads, bone instruments, a bit of sculpture in bone, representing a 
cat-like animal, and pottery. The pottery is partly of coarse and partly of thin- 
walled ware; the forms of ornament which appear on it are mat-impressions, 
string-impressions, incised patterns, and painted designs in black. Animal and 
human bones were found in great abundance. The bones are too fragmentary 
and scattered to justify the inference that the cave was a place of burial. It is 
more probable that it was the site of a ritual involving human sacrifice. The 
artifacts belong to an advanced stage of neolithic culture, perhaps contemporary 
with the objects found by Dr. Andersson at Yang Shaoin Honan. (Palaeontologia 
Sinica, series D, Vol. I, Fasc. 1. The Cave Deposit at Sha Kao T’un in Fengtien. 
By J.G. Anpmrsson. Peking, 1923, The Geological Survey of China. 43 pp. of 
English text; 26 pp. of Chinese text; 10 pls.; 25 figs. 4to.) 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor DraNnr, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor SAMUEL BE, 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Professor Harotp N. Fowusr, 
Dr. StepHen B. Lucsz, Professor ELmpr T. MernRiu, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor JoHn 
C. Rotrer, Dr. Jonn SHapuey and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after June 30, 
1924, 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116. 
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MACEDONIA.—Inscriptions and Antiquities—In B.C.H. XLVII, 1923, pp. 
275-300 (24 figs.; pl.) Gawrin I. Kazarow publishes the results of investi- 
gations made by him in 1918, under the auspices of the Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences, in the regions of Mariovo and Prilep. Deposits of a neolithic settle- 
ment have been found in the neighborhood of the village of Vitoli8ta, and this 
‘ site seems to have been continuously inhabited ever since, as is shown by the 
presence of numerous Roman and early Christian remains which have been found 
in this neighborhood. Several of these are here published, the most important 
being a long inscription of the emperor Hadrian. Although the evidence justifies 
the belief that there was a considerable settlement here in Roman times, no clue 
to its name is given. To the south of the village of Melnita, at a place called 
Sadevé, many remains have been found pointing to the existence here of a Roman 
fort. Here a Greek inscription in elegiac metre, and several other objects of the 


Roman period, were noted. At Pestani, a number of Greek inscriptions of Roman 


times were copied, and other antiquities noted. At Tsepigovo, there are many 
vestiges of antiquity, as the site of the city of Deuriopos is situated not far to the 
east of this place. Among the most important to be published are: (1) a marble 
altar, with an inscription to Heracles, dated by the inscription at 86 A.D.; (2) 
another marble altar of the same period, with designs of a horseman, and other 
figures in relief; (3) a large statue of a woman, restored in modern times with a 
head from another statue. Not far from this village, at the church of the Holy 
Ghost at Trikrest, other antiquities were seen, the most important of which is a 
marble relief of the Dioscuri, but with a dedicatory inscription to Asclepius. At 
Prilep and Tremnik, a number of inscriptions, fragmentary sculptures, and archi- 
tectural fragments dating in late Roman times are described, and the suggestion 
is made that the settlement of Antigonia, founded by Antigonus Gonatas, must 
be sought in the neighborhood of Tremnik. 

MALTA.— Excavations at Hal-Tarxien.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 93-100 (4 
pls.; 2 figs.), T. Asupy describes excavations which he made in 1921 under the 
torba floors of the sanctuary at Hal-Tarxien in Malta (see Archaeologia LX VII, 
pp. 127 ff., LX VIII, pp. 263 ff., LX X, pp. 179 ff.; A.J.A. XX VII, 1923, p. 341). 
His discoveries confirmed Professor Zammitt’s views of the relative dates of 
the several parts of this sanctuary, and showed in the rooms of the first and 
second period earlier floor levels than those which had previously been cleared. 
Considerable pottery was discovered, but no clue to its absolute date was ob- 

tained. Beneath Room M Mr. Ashby discovered a pit, probably a cistern or 
granary, 1.58 m. deep. 

NECROLOGY.—Giuseppe Bellucci.—Giuseppe Bellucci, who died January 3, 
1921, at the age of seventy-six, was professor of chemistry at the University of 
Perugia. His keen interest in the collection and study of prehistoric antiquities 
was reflected in the publication of many articles. (B. Pal. It. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
116-118.) 

Pompeo Castelfranco.—Pompeo Castelfranco was born in Paris in 18438 and 
died June 25, 1921. He published many articles on the prehistoric antiquities of 
Italy, and arranged the prehistoric collections of the Museo Archeologico of Milan 
and of the Museo Ponti. (B. Pal. It. XLIII, 1923, pp. 116-119.) 

Giuseppe Angelo Colini.—Giuseppe Anpal Colini, who was born in the prov- 
ince of Ancona, April 6, 1857, and died in Rome, December 26, 1918, was for some 
time assistant in the Museo Prehistorico di Etnografia in Rome, and in 1907 be- 
came director of the Museo di Villa Giulia. He was the author of numerous 
periodical articles on the prehistoric archaeology of Italy. (B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 
1923, pp. 111-113; portrait.) 

Gherardo Ghirardini.—Gherardo Ghirardini was born July 18, 1854, at Badia 
Polesine. After university studies at Bologna he spent two years in Rome, at 
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Pompeii, and in Greece. He directed excavations at Corneto, and assisted in the 
direction of the museums and galleries of Florence. In 1885 he became professor 
of archaeology at the University of Pisa; in 1889 he went to a similar post at the 
University of Padua and in 1906-07 to Bologna. He died June 10,1920. He was 
the author of numerous articles on Etruscan, Roman and prehistoric archaeology. 
(L. Preorint, B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 1923, pp. 114-116. 

Arturo Issel.—Arturo Issel died November 27, 1922, in his eightieth year. A 
geologist and an active student of prehistoric archaeology, he published many 
articles in the latter field. (B. Pal. It. XLIII, 1923, pp. 219-220.) 

Giuseppe Pellegrini.—Giuseppe Pellegrini was born at Loreto, March 10, 1866. 
After the completion of university studies and of archaeological training at the 
Reale Scuola Archeologica in Rome, he entered on official duties as inspector in 
the museums of Florence, Naples, Bologna, and Ancona. In 1907 he became 
professor of archaeology at the University of Padua and superintendent of exca- 
vations and archaeological museums in the Veneto. He died December 1, 1918. 
His publications deal with prehistoric, Etruscan and Roman antiquities. (B. 
Pal. It. XLII, 1928, pp. 113-114.) 

Valerios N. Staés.—Valerios N. Staés was born in Cythera in 1857 and died in 
Athens in 1923. He studied medicine at the University of Athens (1877-1880) 
and at Bonn. It was here that his anatomical studies led him to an interest in 
Greek sculpture, under the stimulating teaching of Reinhard Kekule, which 
proved a determining factor in his life. He studied archaeology at Gottingen, 
Halle and Berlin, and received his degree of Ph.D. at Halle in 1885. In the fol- 
lowing year he was commissioned by the Greek Archaeological Society to conduct 
excavations at Epidaurus under the direction of Mr. Cavvadias. In 1887 he was 
appointed to the staff of the National Museum in Athens as curator of its collec- 
tions of vases, terra-cottas and other small antiquities; and the rest of his life was 
chiefly devoted to the interests of the Museum. He initiated and took part in 
much archaeological field work. The discoveries at the tombs of Velanideza, 
Petreza, and Vourva were due to him; and he made excavations at Rhamnus, 
Thoricus, Brauron, Prasiae, Amarusium, Sunium, and the Ceramicus, and on the 
islands of Aegina, Cythera, and Anticythera. His published works correspond in 
variety and number to these varied activities. Many record the results of his 
excavations. In 1907 and 1909 he published his valuable guide to the marbles, 
bronzes, and Mycenaean antiquities of the National Museum. (G. P. Orkono- 
MOS, ’Apx. Ed. 1922, pp. 113-116.) Mr. Oikonomos’ sympathetic sketch of the 
life of Staés is followed by a complete bibliography of his work. (Ibid. pp. 116- 
118.) 

RAZGRAD.—Monuments of Thracian Religion.—The Bulgarian city of Raz- 
grad, on the left bank of the river Beli-Lom (Almus), lies near the site of a Roman 
castellum, and in the vicinity are many burial tumuli of the Roman epoch as well 
as a neolithic settlement. A number of bronze votive plaques from some ancient 
shrine, which were found in a vineyard near one of the tumuli, are published by 
G. A. Kazarow in Arch. Anz. 1922, cols. 184-201 (18 figs.). The reliefs show the 
Thracian horseman common in all the Danube lands, also Heracles, Zeus and 
Hera, Artemis, a goddess with polos also found on Cabiric reliefs, and another god- 
dess best identified with the Anatolian MA. Symbols and attributes point to a 
close connection with the Mithraic cult and other Anatolian, Syrian and Iranian 
religions. Three of these reliefs are at Varna, the others, fourteen in number, 
remain at Razgrad. Included in the collection are a bronze statuette of Hermes 
with caduceus and purse, and a Silenus head and other fragments from the 
bronze plating of a chariot. 
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EGYPT 


ABYDOS.—Two Nubian Graves.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1928, pp. 33-35 (2 
pls.) W. B. Emmry describes two of the shallow graves of the type known as pan- 
graves, discovered in Professor Garstang’s excavations at Abydos in 1908. Both 
contain a mixture of Egyptian and Nubian objects, including a number of black- 
topped vases of bell-shape. They are probably the graves of Nubians who came 
into Egypt at the time of the twelfth dynasty or in the succeeding period. 

EL-AMARNA.— Excavations of 1923—4.—A brief report of the campaign of 
the Egypt Exploration Society at El-Amarna in the winter of 1923-4 is given in 
“Notes and News” of The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, X,1924,p.60. Onthe 
town site a number of houses were cleared. Four bronze knives and a bronze 
statuette of the king, wearing the blue crown with the uraeus and a skirt of gold 
leaf, were discovered here. To the north of El-Til Mr. Newton excavated a 
mound, bringing to light the remains of a palace. The outer wall enclosing this 
structure measures 144 by 115 meters. The central court was probably intended 
to be filled with water. On three sides are colonnades. To the east of the pool are 
palace rooms; to the west, groups of rooms opening on courts; and to the north, 
stalls for the royal cattle. The south side has not yet been excavated. Many 
carved stones from the columns of the buildings were found; and in the stables 
there were sculptured stalls. 


NAPATA.—The Oxford Excavations.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. IX, 1922, pp. 67-. 


124 (59 pls.), F. Lu. Grirrirx continues his report on the excavations of the 
Oxford expedition in Nubia (see /bid. VIII, pp. 104 ff.; A.J.A. X XVI, 1922, p. 
93). A sketch of the history of Nubia in the Libyan period is followed by a gen- 
eral description of the site of ancient Napata. The attention of the expedition 
was concentrated on the site called Sanam, where there were abundant traces of 
the existence of an ancient town. A great temple on the southeast edge of the 
town ruins was excavated. South of the temple was a cemetery of 1500 graves. 
A third site a kilometre north of the cemetery contained a series of columned cham- 
bers which were evidently royal storehouses. The town flourished in the early 
part of the Ethiopian period, contemporary with Dynasties XXIJI-XXVI. The 
temple, which is 68.5 meters long, and has a front pylon 41.5 meters wide, consists 
of two rectangular blocks, the outer a colonnaded court, entered through a pylon, 
the inner, approached by a second pylon, comprising a hypostyle hall and a sanc- 
tuary with subsidiary rooms. It was dedicated to Amen-re and divinities asso- 
ciated with him. The temple was erected and decorated by king Tirhakah; but 
additions were made by later kings. Numerous small objects were found in the 
building. Mr. Griffith catalogues the objects of the foundation deposits, and gives 
a detailed account of the exterior and interior sculptures and inscriptions of the 
temple. Many small antiquities were also found in the royal storehouse mentioned 
above. This building consisted of a double series of seventeen chambers, ranged 
on either side of a spinal wall. 

TELL EL MASKHOUTAH.—A Trilingual Decree.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1923, 
pp. 376-383, Henri GAUTHIER reports the discovery at Tell el Maskhoutah (an- 
cient Pithoum) of a stele with a decree inscribed in hieroglyphic and demotic 
Egyptian, and in Greek. The demotic text is almost complete. The inscription 
commemorates the signal victory won by Ptolemy IV, Philopator, over Antiochus 
III at Raphia in 217 B.c. (see Polybius V, 84-86), resulting in the liberation of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from the rule of Antiochus, confirms Polybius’ account 
of the triumphant progress of the Egyptian king through the conquered regions, 
and decrees numerous religious honors to the victor, including the erection of 
his statue in temples and the celebration of festivals. 

THEBES.—Excavations in the Necropolis.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 28-49 
(4 colored plates; 4 half-tone plates; plan; fig.), CLARENCE S. FIsHER publishes an 
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informal report on the excavations of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
Theban necropolis, near the village of Dra-abu’l-Negga. The upper cemetery 
at this point is divided by a terrace into two ranges of tombs. In the upper row 
were a number of somewhat elaborate tombs, conforming to the same general 
plan of pylon, court, offering-chamber, rock-cut passage, chapel, pyramid, and 
hidden tomb-chamber. The first tomb, No. 282, lay open before the excavation. 
The adjoining one, No. 283, belonged to Roy or Remy, prophet of Amon. Tomb 
35 belonged to Bekenkhonsu, first prophet of Amon. Here the outer offering 
chamber was better preserved than in some of theothertombs. Inthe Saitic period 
a new tomb was made here, opening from the northeast corner of the court of 
No. 35, for Besenmut, an important official of the period, whose numerous titles 
are recorded. The decorations of this tomb are of fine quality. Tomb 158, that 
of Thenufer, prophet of Amon in the Nineteenth Dynasty, was one of the largest 
excavated. In the lower tier were a number of smaller tombs, seemingly of earlier 
date than those of the upper row. No. 284 was an interesting example of a re-used 
tomb. At the east end was the largest tomb of the cemetery, that of Nebunonef, 
another first prophet of Amon. Its offering room is 86 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
and its corridor is enlarged into a hall 43 feet long and 22 feet wide. The offering 
chamber has twelve pillars in the centre, and the corridor also has twelve square 
pillars. The pyramid was one of the largest discovered with such a tomb. The 
lower cemetery, consisting of tombs with vaulted brick superstructure and simple 
shaft, had been thoroughly plundered in ancient times. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


NIPPUR.—Coins.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 70-76 (3 figs.), Leon LeGrain 
describes the best-preserved of a series of coins discovered on the slope of Mount 
X at Nippur. They include examples of Athenian, Hellenistic, Parthian, Sassa- 
nian, and Mohammedan mints. 

Two Inscribed Door-sockets.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 77-79 (2 figs.), 
Leon LEGRAIN describes two door-sockets of the kings of Ur. One is of diorite and 
has an inscription of Dungi, the second king of the third dynasty, recording the 
dedication of a building to Ninni. The inscription on the other, which is of 
basalt, shows that the building to which it belonged was dedicated by Gimel-Sin, 
fourth king of the same dynasty, to Shara, son of Ninni. 

UR.—The Excavations of 1923-1924.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 5-27 (6 pls.; 
5 figs.), the progress of excavations at Ur in the winter of 1923-1924 is informally 
recorded in a series of letters from Dr. C. L. Woo.try. A considerable part of the 
recent discoveries has already been reported in this JouRNAL (XXVIII, 1924, pp. 
85 f.). At Ur the attention of the expedition has been concentrated on the clearing 
of the ziggurat. This building rises sheer on three sides; but on the northeast side 
three staircases at different angles lead to the top of the first stage. The upper 
stages are in great part destroyed; but there are indications of their structure 
which will allow the restoration of their essential features. Ur-Engur built the 
lower part of the ziggurat, which is itself on an artificial platform, perhaps con- 
cealing the remains of an earlier structure. Nabonidus repaired the lower part 
of the building and completely remodelled it at the top. The building is in sev- 
eral particulars irregular and unsymmetrical in form and arrangement. A large 
building lying at the foot of the ziggurat was also excavated, and proved to be of 
- unusual interest. On the north corner of a great platform, supported by a massive 
buttressed wall of burnt and mud bricks, is a courtyard 75 by 50 meters in dimen- 
sions, surrounded by chambers. Three sides of the court are decorated with but- 
tresses; but on the fourth the wall has a series of engaged columns, each relieved 
by a T-shaped recess, while parallel to this wall is a low wall which once sup- 
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ported the shafts of wooden columns, which carried a roof running back to the 
columned wall. This is the first Babylonian colonnade to be discovered, and there- 
fore contradicts the common generalizations on the non-existence of the colonnade 
in Mesopotamian art before Persian times. The building in its present form was 
built by Kuri-Galzu in the sixteenth century B.c:.; but below it are remains attrib- 
utable to Bur-Sin (2240 B.c.) and Arad-Sin (2000 B.c.). The building was ex- 
tensively repaired by Sinbalatsu-ikbi, governor of Ur in the reign of Assurbanipal 
(650 B.c.), and Nebuchadnezzar made further alterations. At Diqdiqah, a site 
near Ur, an ancient cemetery was excavated. The graves had been broken up, but 
it was shown that numerous terra-cottas of types hitherto attributed to a later 
date actually belong to the third dynasty of Ur (2300-2200 B.c.). 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BYBLOS.—Early Pottery.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 36-40 (2 pls.; 
2 figs.), C. L. Wooury reports his examination of the stratification of a cliff face 
in a quarry at Jebeil (ancient Byblos). Below a stratum containing mixed Greek, 
Roman, and Arab remains was one in which were fragments of walls and sherds of 
wheel-made pottery, belonging in great part to the Bronze Age. A third stratum 
contained sherds of hand-made ware and urn burials. The next layer, consisting 
of red earth, contained remains of rubble walls, a floor-level of cobble-stones, and 
scanty fragments of hand-made pottery. Below this was a layer of black ash, 
containing a great deal of pottery, two flint scrapers and a fine arrow-head. The 
pottery of this level sometimes showed incised lines or comb-ornament. Below 
another layer of red earth were two strata of ashes containing similar pottery to 
that of the black ash level. Mr. Wooley compares the pottery of the black ash 
stratum with that found by Mr. T. E. Laurence at Jebeil some years ago, and con- 
cludes that the latter, largely rectilinear in decoration, is earlier than that of the 
black ash stratum, and comparable with pottery of Early Minoan I. But the 
Jebeil pottery examined by Mr. Wooley is still of neolithic date. The urn burials 
appear to belong to the Aeneolithic Age. 

An Early Phoenician Royal Tomb.—The excavations of Montet at Jebeil, an- 
cient Gebal, have disclosed a hypogeum contemporary with the XIIth Egyptian 
dynasty (c. 2000 B.c.). This is published by C. VrroLtueavp in Syria, III], 1922, 
pp. 273-290 (9 pls.). It is an untouched royal tomb containing an enormous 
undecorated sarcophagus of local limestone, a large number of vessels of pot- | 
tery and of metal, and implements and ornaments of copper, silver and gold. 
Some of the vessels are of Egyptian origin bearing inscriptions of the XIIth dynas- 
ty, others have the contemporary Cretan linear script, and still others are Hittite, 
Babylonian and Elamite. The finds are of unique importance for the history of 
Palestinian civilization, and show not only active trade, but also the composite 
character of early Phoenician art, containing elements borrowed from every one 
of the civilizations of the ancient Orient. In R. Bibl. XX XII, 1923, pp. 552-674, 
(4 pls.), L. H. Vincent discusses the archaeological significance of these dis- 
coveries, and calls attention to the light that they throw upon an enigmatical 
tomb found by R. A. 8. Macalister at Gezer. This shows the same extraordinary 
mixture of foreign influences as the newly discovered tomb at Gebal, and many of ~ 
the pottery forms are identical. The probability is, therefore, that it also is a royal 
tomb of the same period. 

JERUSALEM.—Excavation of the Eastern Hill—In Pal. Ex. Fund, LVI. 
1924, pp. 9-23, 57-68 (14 figs., pl.), R. A. 8S. Maca.isTEr gives the first official 
reports of his excavations on the site of ancient Jebus, Zion, the City of David. 
The investigations were carried on immediately south of the south wall of the 
present Haram area, and disclosed the original northern enclosure of the 
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earliest city. This consisted of a trench running east and west cut out of the 
solid rock. Two causeways with steps crossed this and gave access to the city. 
The trench was full of potsherds of the middle Bronze Age which indicate that it is 
not later than 1600 B.c. Beside the southern staircase of the eastern causeway 
stood a block of stone, apparently an altar; and south of this there was a series of 
cup-marks. On the south side of the trench a burial cave was found containing 
neolithic and early Bronze Age pottery. The trench fortification went out of 
use about 1600 B.c. and was superseded by a wall of rude polygonal stones that 
constitutes the inner Jebusite, or pre-Israelite wall. This in its turn was suc- 
ceeded by another wall still further to the north, consisting of enormous stones 
resting upon a great artificial rock scarp. At one point this wall is completely 
cast down, and this probably represents the breach made by David when he 
captured the Jebusite capital. A fourth line of fortification represents the Millo, 
frequently mentioned in Samuel and Kings, and the north wall constructed by 
David and Solomon. On one of the Jebusite walls a rude painting of the goddess 
‘Ashtart was discovered, which is certainly the oldest painting that has been 
found in Palestine. 

SALIHIYEH.—The Excavation of Dura (Europus).—Reference has already 
been made in this JourNnat to Prof. Jamus H. Breastep’s work on the recently 
discovered ruins and mural paintings at Sdlihtyeh on the Upper Euphrates, 
the site of ancient Dura and of the Hellenistic colony called Europus (A.J.A. 
XXVIII, 1924, p. 175). The site was first described by Professor BREASTED 
in Syria, III, pp. 177-206 (18 pls., of which 4 are colored). Since the announce- 
ment of the results achieved by Dr. Breasted in a hurried visit to the site, 
M. Franz Cumont, with the codperation of the French military authorities, 
has been enabled to conduct two somewhat extended campaigns of excavation 
at Salihtyeh resulting in discoveries which supplement and in some points super- 
sede those of Professor Breasted. The site was not only that of a citadel, but of a 
considerable town. As a Macedonian colony, it imparted to its Oriental popula- 
tion a Hellenized culture; but its cults seem to have been Semitic rather than 
Greek. In the excavations of 1922, the following buildings were uncovered: (1) 
a semicircular structure with seven seats, perhaps a small theatre or music hall; 
(2) a curious structure in which, from the area of an altar, there is a descent of 
two steps into a hall 5.25 m. long and 2.55 m. wide, on either side of which rises 
a flight of six steps, which seem to have served as seats for the worshippers, in a 
relation not unfamiliar in college chapels; (3) a building in which a marble statue 
of Aphrodite, with one foot on a tortoise, was discovered. The general arrange- 
ment of the streets recalled to the excavator the ‘‘block’’ system of American 
cities. Numerous vases, pieces of glass, coins, and other small antiquities were 
found in the town. The climatic conditions have favored the preservation of 
many materials which would have perished on most sites outside of Egypt. 
Further study was devoted to the arrangement of the buildings described by 
Professor Breasted. The temple of the mural paintings was built against the 
circuit wall of the citadel. It had a portico of four columns facing a court to the 
east. On the north and east sides of this were other rooms associated with the 
cult and its ministers. This temple was dedicated to Zeus Megistus, or the Palmy- 
rene triad of Baalsamin, Iarhibol and Aglibol. East of this structure was a public 
square with a colonnade. An inscription found in the temple court shows that 
the temple existed in 114 a.p.; another proves that the cult was still followed in 
the reign of Alexander Severus. Some of the frescoes photographed by Dr. 
Breasted have been mutilated by the Arabs; other new frescoes have been dis- 
covered by the French excavators. The earlier group, in which the figures are 
of life size, richly colored, and shown in an architectural setting, is to be dated 
early in the second century; the later group, in which the figures are small, painted 
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with few colors, and without architectural background, commemorates a garrison 
of the third century. The first series is of Palmyrene style, and shows the signa- 
ture of an artist of Semitic name, Ilsasamsés. (Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 38-58; 7 
pls.; see also C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 37 ff.) In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1924, pp. 
17-31, M. Cumont reports a shorter campaign in 1923. Further study of the 
temple of the Palmyrene divinities added to the evidence on the mural paintings. 
The walls bear many graffiti, memorials of pilgrims to the shrine. The debris 
found in two towers of the citadel included a number of interesting objects. 
One was a fragmentary sale contract: of the early second century B.c., the earliest 
extant example of writing on parchment. Another was a shield, on which paint- 
ings and inscriptions record the travels of the legionary soldier who owned it. 
One of the large houses on the principal street was excavated. Its rooms were 
arranged about a court. The structure was of unburnt bricks on stone founda- 
tions. The cellars, probably used as living rooms in hot weather, were deep and 
large. The house had an interesting sculptured cornice, decorated with random 
conventional motives of Greek art—Victories, Erotes, a swan drinking from a 
crater, a satyr with a rhyton, etc.—all executed in plaster. The artist was a Per- 
sian named Orthobazus. North of the public square a great temple dedicated to 
the cult of Artemis was discovered. Fragmentary sculptures, including a statue of 
the huntress Artemis, were found here. The excavations of this season yielded 
many inscriptions. 


ASIA MINOR 


RHODES.—A Statue of Aphrodite.—A marble statue of a bathing Aphrodite, 
kneeling on one knee, and wringing her hair with both hands, has been discov- 
ered on the estate attached to the residence of the Governor of Rhodes, and has 
been installed in the museum of the city. The type is familiar, but this example 
is remarkable for its unusually complete preservation. Certain defects of mod- 
elling indicate the hand of a copyist of the first century. But the statue is im- 
portant as one of the most faithful reproductions of the crouching Aphrodite of 
Doidalses. (AmMEpEO Marurt, Boll. Arte, III, 1924, pp. 385-390; pl.; 2 figs.) 


GREECE 


Archaeological Work in Greece in 1916—1922.—A full summary of archaeological 
discoveries in Greek lands in the years 1916-1922, with discussion of the more 
significant, by B. Schweitzer, is published in Arch. Anz. 1922, cols. 238-345 
(28 figs.). He has used material published in books and periodicals by French, 
British, Greek, Italian and American archaeologists, and for the last two years 
some manuscript reports. Among the important matters mentioned are the dis- 
covery of four early Christian basilicas of the fourth to the seventh century, in 
Epidaurus, Athens, Nicopolis (Epirus) and Ephesus; the definite proofs of the 
spread of the neolithic culture of Northern Greece into the Peloponnesus; and 
some studies of walls which show that the polygonal construction, although used 
for many centuries, antedates the pseudo-isodomic, and thus give a basis for dis- 
tinguishing additions and alterations in early stonework. 

ARGOS.—The ‘‘Mycenaean’”’ Necropolis of Schinochori-Lyrkeia.—In 1912, 
in the course of excavations in the neighborhood of Argos (See B.C.H. XLIV, 
1920, pp. 219-226, and especially p. 225; J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, p. 386, and arts 
A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, p. 351), W. Votuerarr noticed, and called attention to, 
a ‘“‘Mycenaean”’ cemetery on a low hill, not far from the modern village of Schi- 
nochori. Excavations were conducted at this cemetery in November, 1920, by 
the French School at Athens, the results of which are reported by L. RENAUDIN 
in B.C.H. XLVII, 1923, pp. 190-240 (2 pls.; 41 figs.). Of the eight tombs noted 
by Vollgraff in 1912, several have since disappeared, as part of the little hill 
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(called Melichi) had fallen in in the construction of sheepfolds by the peasants. 
Some tombs had been violated, and on every side was evidence that clandestine 
and illicit excavations had been made at various times. The French excavations 
brought to light five rock-cut tombs, numbered in the article A-E, in Greek capi- 
tals. Of these tombs, A and E had been violated, while the other three were in- 
tact. A sixth chamber exists, now used as a refuge by the sheep in bad weather. 
In every case there is a dromos in the form of a long narrow passage cut through 
the limestone rock to the tomb. The dromoi of the violated tombs had been com- 
pletely destroyed. In the intact tombs, the dromoi are approximately of the same 
length, width and depth: but the doors are of varying forms and dimensions. 
All the doors were walled in. The tombs are rectangular in plan, cut in the living 
rock, which formed the walls. The upper vaults had in every case fallen in, 
owing to the pressure of the roots of the vegetation covering the top soil. Each 
intact tomb contained several bodies: Tomb B, four, Tomb I, five, Tomb A, 
three. Tomb E, although violated, yielded evidence showing five burials. In 
some cases the bodies lay directly on the ground, in others, a sort of funerary 
couch had been prepared in the rocky soil of the tomb. There was evidence that in 
many cases previous burials had been moved to one side to give place to the more 
recent ones. A list is given of the contents of each tomb, showing that in each of 
the violated tombs, even, a certain number of objects were found. A large amount 
of pottery was associated with these burials, dating all through the Helladic 
periods, from Early to Late. No true “Minyan’’ ware was found, but vases 
made under the influence of Minyan shapes were not uncommon. An attempt is 
made to locate the site of which this was the necropolis, and the discovery is 
reported of a station of prehistoric habitation, situated at a point called by the 
peasants eis rot Nixa ris édés, half way between Melichi and the modern 
Schinochori. A trial excavation at this point revealed that this site had been 
inhabited from Early Helladic to Late Helladic times, and it is identified with 
“Lyrkeia”’ mentioned by Pausanias (II, 25, 4, 5). In an appendix, a catalogue 
of the vases and terra-cottas found, twenty-eight in number, is given. 

ATHENS.—Activities of the German Archaeological Institute.—At the 
November (1922) meeting of the Berlin Archeological Society, F. Noack re- 
ported briefly on his half year (summer and autumn of 1921) as temporary 
director of the German Institute at Athens, succeeding F. Studniczka. In June 
and July he revisited the sites previously studied in Acarnania and Aetolia, 
revising and completing his work and adding some small new sites, besides 
visiting Thermos; and in August and September work was resumed at Eleusis. 
Here the earlier inferences as to the first post-Persian building plan were confirmed; 
the inner structure of the building of Ictinus determined; and excavations made 
of the Pisistratic north gate, the early Sacred Way, the Plutonium, and the Roman 
festival street. A fuller report was to be published later. (Arch. Anz., 1922, 
— pp. 345-346.) 

ATTICA.—Recent Excavation at the Amphiareum.—In ‘Ap.’ E¢., 1922, pp. 
101-111 (6 figs.), Vastteros Lronarpos reports on excavations of 1921-1922 
at the Amphiareum. A detailed account of architectural and other discoveries 
in the complicated blocks of building intended for the entertainment of visitors 
to the shrine is given. The only object of artistic interest described is the foot 
of a bronze equestrian statue; 128 bronze coins and one of silver were discovered 
and removed to the Numismatic Museum in Athens. Mr. Leonardos concludes 
his article with full references to recent publications dealing with or throwing light 
on the inscriptions of the Amphiareum. 

CRETE.—A Small Minoan Palace.—In 1918 SrepHANos XANTHOUDIDES ex- 
cavated a Minoan site of exceptional interest at Nirou Chani, some thirteen 
kilometres east of Candia, near the highway between Candia and Chersonesus. 
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A detailed report of his discoveries is published by Mr. Xanthoudides in ’Apx. ’E¢., 
1922, pp. 1-25 (20 figs.; plan). The structure brought to light may be called a 
small palace. It has an area about 34 meters long and 30 meters wide. (Fig. 1). 
The eastern third of this space is occupied by an irregularly paved court, with 
walls on the north and south sides. Projecting from the southern wall is a sort 
of exedra or platform, approached by three steps in the centre and two at the 
ends, recalling to the excavator the theatral area at Cnossus. Near the centre of 
the west side of the court a portico, formed by two columns in antis, leads to a 
vestibule from which the principal hall of the palace is entered through three 
doors. This room is paved with rectangular slabs which have a symmetrical 
arrangement. A door in the south wall of the hall gives access to a passage 
and a series of smaller rooms. From a door in the northwest corner of the hall 
extends a passage which forms a sort of east-and-west axis of the building. This 
passage is flanked at the left by a characteristic Minoan room, illuminated by a 
light well, and with low benches of gypsum on two sides. The northern part of the 
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building, which is accessible both from the east court and from the central part, 
is a quarter of magazines. The materials and technique of the palace are those of 
the palace at Cnossus: rubble walls, faced with stucco or gypsum slabs, wooden 
columns, etc. There is evidence of fresco painting in many of the rooms, but few 
fragments of any importance have survived. In one room four large double axes 
of bronze were discovered. Among the stone objects found in the palace were a 
number of lamps and stands, and a ‘‘blossom”’ vase of steatite. A fragment found 
on the ‘‘exedra”’ in the court seems to be a part of a set of “‘horns of consecration.” 
In two rooms were stored about forty clay offering tables of circular form, each 
supported on three legs which are shaped like inverted cones. The numerous 
painted vases discovered on the site are typically Late Minoan in form and 
decoration. The most interesting is one of cylindrical form, with a spout, deco- 
rated with marine designs—seaweed, shells, and fish. Both the style of the small 
objects found on the site and the character of the building itself show that the 
palace is contemporary with the great palaces of Cnossus and Phaestus. 

Roman Coins.—Thirty-seven coins forming part of a hoard discovered in Crete 
toward the end of the last century are described by G. C. Haings in Num. 
Chron., 1923, pp. 344-55. They range in period from Maximin I. to Licinius, 
and are nearly all in mint-state. The presence of three sestertii (Maximus, 
Gordian III, Philip II.) among the rest, all of the follis-type, suggests that the 
reform of Diocletian did not sweep the older coins out of currency. 

ERETRIA.—A Survey of Ancient Cult Sites.—In ’Apx. ’E¢., 1922, pp. 81-89 
(14 figs. and plans) ATHANASIOS GEORGIADES reports the examination of a num- 
ber of cult sites, usually associated with modern churches in the vicinity of 
Eretria. On the eastern slopes of the Eretrian Olympus, at the village called 
Gymnou, the church of St. John is built on the foundations of an ancient temple; 
inscribed stelae and architectural fragments were found here. The church of St. 
George is also constructed on ancient foundations. Fragments of ancient stelae 
were found in or near the churches of St. Nicholas, of the Panaghia Chiliarmene, 
and of St. Theodore. Ina ravine on the slope of the mountain is a church called 
Zoédochos Pege, over a spring, the site of an Asclepieum. ‘The modern building 
rests on the foundations of the ancient structure, and many architectural frag- 
ments, including a Corinthian capital of Hadrianic date, were found here. On the 
northeast slope of Mount Cotylaeum is a monastery of St. Nicholas. Here, too, 
there is a church of the Zoddochos Pege, which is on the site of ancient Aegepheira. 


_ The place is still called Aglepheira. The church of St. Nicholas, built about 1000 


A.D., has well-preserved Byzantine frescoes. 

HYMETTUS.—An Early Shrine.—In April of this year Dr. BLeGEN of the 
American School at Athens resumed the investigation of a site on Mount Hymet- — 
tus which had been partially examined the year before. The deposit of pottery 
yielded some three hundred vases and many baskets of sherds, principally of the 
Geometric period. It is conjectured that the vases were votive offerings at a 
neighboring shrine, perhaps of Zeus Ombrios. (Art and Archaeology, XVII, 1924, 
pp. 285-286, and Archaeological Institute of America, 42d Annual Report of the 
Managing Committee of the American School at Athens, 1922-1923, pp. 16-17.) 

NEMEA.—American Excavations.—Under the direction of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens excavation was begun in April of this year . 
in the precinct of Zeus at Nemea. South of the temple were found the remains of 
an early Byzantine church, constructed of ancient worked stones. The pavement 
of the apse consists of blocks which seem once to have formed the base of a votive 
group. (Art and Archaeology, XVII, 1924, p. 286.) 

PREVESA.—The Museum.—In ‘Apy. ’E¢., 1922, pp. 66-79 (27 figs.) 
ALEXANDROS PHILADELPHEUS describes the antiquities of the Museum at Prevesa, 
which he established for the preservation of objects discovered in the excavation 
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of Nicopolis, begun in 1913. The collection includes: (1) a number of fragments 
of sculptured sarcophagi of Roman date, of which the most important are a piece 
ornamented with a beautifully carved acanthus scroll, similar in style to work of 
the period of Trajan, and a gable end of a sarcophagus lid, with a relief represent- 
ing two satyrs in combat, a crater standing on the ground between them; (2) a 
series of twenty-four clay lamps of Roman date, showing a somewhat unusual 
range of relief designs; (8) pieces of plain glass of common types; (4) a terra-cotta 
doll; (5) architectural fragments of Byzantine date; (6) a few specimens of Turk- 
ish bas-relief, found in Prevesa. | 

SPORADES.—New Inscriptions.—In ’Apx. ’Ed., 1922, pp. 39-48 (7 figs.) 
NIKETAS CHAVIARAS continues a report on unpublished inscriptions from the 
Sporades (see ’Apx. ’E¢., 1915, pp. 181-133). The twenty-eight inscriptions pub- 
lished in the present article are from Syme (Nos. 18-14), Telos (Nos. 15-87) 
and Leros (Nos. 38-40). Of these the most important are No. 15, from Syme, a 
copy of a decree of a suzerain or allied city, of the third century B.c.; No. 15, from 
Telos, an inscription of the second century of our era, decreeing honors to one 
Cleonyme, daughter of Brasias; No. 16, from Telos, a decree in honor of three 
sons and a daughter of Philocrates, of the second century B.c.; and No. 18, from 
Telos, a votive inscription of the third century B.c., recording a dedication to 
Athena Elytros (the Protector). 

THASOS.—Archaic Ritual of the Thasian Heracles.—In 1913, in the course of 
excavations conducted by the French School at Athens on the site of the Pryta- 
neum at Thasos, an inscription relating to the cult of the Thasian Heracles was — 
discovered, built into a modern wall. This inscription is published with a full 
commentary by C. Picarp, in B.C.H. XLVII, 1923, pp. 241-274 (pl.; fig.). 
It is carved on a block of the local stone, in the epichoric alphabet, written stoiche- 
don, and is to be dated at the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. It forbids the sacrifice of goats or pigs to the god, a prohibition found in 
many other places and cults in the Eastern Mediterranean. Women were ex- 
cluded from this ritual, as in many other places named by the writer. The offer- 
ing of the ninth part of the victim to the god is forbidden, nor were any parts of 
the victim to be cut off as presents for priests or dignitaries. These prohibitions 
point to the fact that already the worship of Heracles in Thasos had passed out 
of the stage of that of the chthonic hero, and that he had been detached from his 
mortal life, and was worshipped as a god, although the exclusion of women seems 
to be a survival of a former chthonic worship. The second prohibition seems to 
indicate that the entire animal was to be devoted to the god, and burned at the 
altar. The last clause of the inscription prohibits the public from witnessing the 
sacrifice. This would also seem to be a survival of the period when Heracles at 
Thasos was a chthonic hero. The origin of the cult of Heracles at Thasos is dis- 
cussed at some length, and the conclusion reached that it was brought from Paros 
at the time of the Parian colonization of the island, in the seventh century B.c., 
and the suggestion is made that the cult came to Paros from Crete. That the cult 
of Heracles at Thasos was of great importance is proved both by literary refer- 
ences, and by archaeological discoveries: but the site of the temple of Heracles 
has not as yet been revealed. Some space is devoted to the refutation of the theory 
of Herodotus that this cult was of Egypto-Phoenician origin, and to that of Gruppe 
that it was brought from Argos through Thrace. 


ITALY 


CATANIA.—A Roman Inscription.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 412, G. Lisrr- 
TINI publishes a fragmentary inscription found in the Via S. Agostino at Ca- 
tania and containing part of a senatorial Cursus honorum. On the basis of the 
lettering he assigns it to the first half of the first century of the empire. 
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CHERASCO (TRANSPADANA).—Roman Remains.—A. Prrriti pt RorETO 
reports the discovery at Cherasco of a tomb of the Roman period, together with 
a few small objects; and, in the region of Roreto, of marble fragments which 
apparently belonged to a handsome building, perhaps a villa. (Not. Scav. XX, 
1923, pp. 319-320.) 

CIVITA VECCHIA.—Recent Excavations.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 321- 
348, R. MernGarexii publishes the excavations of 1922 at the Thermae 
Taurinae or Trajanae at Civita Vecchia. The hot spring known as Aquae 
Tauri is mentioned by Pliny (N.H. iii, 8) and was still frequented in the days 
of Gregory the Great. When Trajan founded Centumcellae, he built a handsome 
caldarium over this spring, which according to Rutilius Namatianus was three 
miles from that city; other rooms were added in later times. Imposing remains 
of the caldarium were to be seen above ground, and it probably contained a pool 
similar to the one in the neighboring Terme della Fioncella (see Not. Scav. 1877, 
p. 123). There were also the remains of other rooms whose purpose cannot be 
determined with certainty, but which doubtless included the usual tepidarium 
and frigidarium. The systematic excavations conducted from March 13 to April 
11 uncovered a tract 48 by 23 m. in extent, revealing a bath built by Hadrian. 
This was not connected with Trajan’s bath and was perhaps intended for women. 
Among the incidental finds was a dedication to the Nymphs in Greek by a libertus 
a cubiculo of Hadrian; also a large number of brick-stamps dated from the end of 
the first Christian century to 141 a.p., and several undatable fragments. 

MILAN.—Mosaic and Tessellated Pavements.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 299-319, G. Parront publishes, with illustrations, a number of mosaic and 
tessellated pavements, discovered at Milan between 1841 and 1922 but either 
unpublished or inadequately presented; they appear to belong to the period from 
Antoninus Pius to Septimius Severus. The article forms a prelude to his forth- 
coming publication of a handsome Roman villa recently excavated at Desenzano 
on Lake Garda. 

MONTECALVO VERSEGGIA.—A Find of Antoniniani—tEarly in 1923 a 
hoard of Antoniniani was discovered at Montecalvo Verseggia (Broni-Parvia). 
The pieces rescued for the museum at Milan numbered 357, and ranged in age 
from the elder Philip to Claudius. As to mints, 144 were of Rome, 210 of Milan, 
3 of Antioch. They are described (with their marks) by G. C. in R. Ital. Num. 
XXXVI, 1923, pp. 90-95. 

OSTIA.—Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 397-411, G. Caza 
publishes with illuminating comments several interesting inscriptions from Ostia: 
an offering to the Aqua Traiana by a socior(wm) vect(igalis) ferr(ariarum) ser(vus) 3 
an inscription mentioning a new statio for the collection of duties on importations; 
two additional fragments of the Fasti Annales, one mentioning Nonius Asprenas, 
probably the consul of 6 a.p.; the other, Agrippa Caesar, perhaps in connection 
with his relegation in 12 B.c. Two new praefecti annonae are added to our list of 
those officials: M. Anilius Rusticus a(gens) v(ice) pra(efectt), whether of the pre- 
torians or of the city is uncertain; and Fl(avius) Esychius, who makes a dedica- 
tion to Claudius Iulianus (355-365 a.pD.). : 

ROME.—A Hellenistic-Roman Relief.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 349-356 
G. BENDINELLI publishes, with a plate and other illustrations, a relief in Luna 
marble, measuring 1.64 by 1.23 m. It was found at the corner of the Via Eman- 
uele Filiberto and the Via Statilia (former Via Celimontana). It represents a 
maenad resting on a seat without a back. She wears a light, short-sleeved tunic, 
which leaves her right shoulder uncovered; her himation rests in part on the stool 
on which she is seated and in part drapes the lower part of her body; on her head 
is a garland of ivy. With her right hand she holds a goat by the horns and draws 
the animal towards her. The relief is of good workmanship, but with some de- 
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fects in composition; although the sculptured part is all but entire, it was deprived 
of its cornice in ancient times, to fit it to a new position. Bendinelli identifies the 
maenad with Ariadne and regards the goat as symbolizing Dionysus. He sees 
resemblances to the Antinous-Silvanus relief by Antonianus of Aphrodisia and 
assigns the new relief to the Hadrianic period. 

Latin Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 357-363, G. BENDINELLI 
publishes 39 inscriptions and seven fragments, recovered as they were being 
carried off to be sold and probably belonging to a columbarium on the Via Labi- 
cana. Among them is a marble tablet, 23 by 34 cm. and 45 em. thick, bearing an 
inscription enclosed between lines which form a rectangular frame with projecting 
wings; in each of the wings is a rude representation of a palm-branch. The first 
two lines of the inscription, illustrated by a plate, are in large but imperfect 
capitals and contain the names of the deceased and of the dedicator. They are 
followed by seven distichs in much smaller capitals, lightly incised with a pointed 
instrument and evidently by one who was more accustomed to cursive writing. 
The distichs, with numerous abnormalities in syntax, style and metre, record the 
lament of a bereaved mother, followed by a dialogue with her dead son. 

New Discoveries in the Sepulcretum on the Via Salaria.—In Not. Scav. XX, 
1923, pp. 364-379. E. Garrt reports the discovery of numerous sepulchral monu- 
ments, with a great number of inscriptions, in the sepulcretum on the Via Salaria; 
see Not. Scav. 1920, p. 285. The opinion that the burial-place had its origin in the 
latter days of the republic and continued in use during the first centuries of the 
empire, is confirmed. A Roman road was found, crossing the Via Po in a north- 
easterly direction, with a branch road running nearly north. The main road forms 
a part of the one found in 1907 (Not. Scav. 1907, p. 91). A plan of the excavated 
portion of the sepulcretum is given and between 140 and 150 inscriptions, entire 
or fragmentary. 

A Subterranean Building on the Via Salaria.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 
380-396 (3 pls.; figs.) R. PArrBENI reports the discovery, between the Vie Po, 
Livenza and Isonzo, of a building having the form of a circus measuring 20 by 7 m. 
Its walls, which rise to a maximum height of 63 m., contain interesting wall-paint- 
ings and mosaics. At the northern end of the structure a stairway leads down to 
a large hall, paved with marble slabs of varying sizes. The surviving part of the 
north wall of this room contains a niche, 1.80 by 1.14 m., painted in imitation of 
four rows of slabs of Numidian marble. Above these is represented a fountain 
flowing from a cantharus, with four birds, apparently doves, grouped about it. 
On each side of the niche are wall-paintings; on the left is a figure of Diana wear- 
ing a diadem and a garland of laurel. She is clad in a red chiton and a flowing 
mantle of rose-color. She wears hunting boots and holds a bow in her left hand, 
while with the right she is drawing an arrow from the quiver on her shoulder. 
On either side of this figure, 1.17 m. in height, are a stag and a hind in flight. On 
the right of the niche, in a narrower space, is a companion nymph, with a red 
chiton and a gold diadem; she has a quiver on her shoulder. This figure, 1 m. in 
height, leans with one hand upon a spear and with the other is caressing the muz- 
zle of a goat. Both figures suggest sculptural models, the former, the Diana of 
Versailles; the latter, an Amazon. Under the niche is an opening for water, which 
fell into a large basin. Opposite the niche is a wall with a large arched opening, 
which spans the basin. The arch and the walls surrounding the basin were 
adorned with paintings and with mosaics of glass paste, now almost wholly 
destroyed. The date and purpose of the building are uncertain. Two inscriptions 
with the names of pretorian soldiers from Celeia in Novicum indicate a date after 
the time of Septimius Severus, and it may be as late as the fourth century. Wilpert 
believes that the building was a Christian baptistertwm and that the paintings are 
symbolic, but Paribeni would assign it to some pagan cult, possibly that of the 
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Baptai. Among the incidental finds is part of a female figure, executed in plaster 
over a core made of mortar and bits of brick. 

Greek Vases in the Castellani Collection.—In Boll. Arte, III, 1914, pp. 495— 
507 (10 figs.), Paottno Mrneazzi describes some exceptionally interesting archaic 
vases in the Castellani Collection in Rome: (1) a Laconian (or Cyrenaic) volute- 
handled crater, without figures, but ornamented with conventional designs, in- 
cluding the ‘“Stabornament,”’ rays, lotus-buds and flowers, and showing a principal 
zone of interlaced palmettes, and a continuous spiral on the neck; (2) a Chal- 
cidian psykter (of amphora shape, but with a spout in the shoulder) on which are 
represented (A) a silenus crouching beneath a palm tree, and a nymph, (B) the 
three goddesses of the Judgment of Paris, enveloped in one mantle, like some 
groups on the Francois vase; (3) an eye-cylix, in the style of the Phineus vase; 
(4) two well-known Caeretan hydriae, the first showing Heracles bringing Cerberus 
to Eurystheus (Erndt, Beitrdge zur ionischen Vasenmaleret, No. 3) the second the 
rape of Europa (Lbid., No. 6). 

TORINO.—A Roman Relief.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 295-297, P. 
BaROCELLI reports the discovery, in the course of work on the Palazzo Madama 
on the site of the porta decumana of Augusta Taurinorum, of part of a relief, 
which he regards as an example of provincial art of the better imperial period. 
' The fragment, 66 cm. in height, shows a Roman official; behind him is an optio, 
and behind the latter the foreleg of a horse. There are indications of the use of 
the drill in the treatment of the hair and some missing details were probably 
supplied in color. 

VEROLEGNO.—Roman Remains.—Southeast of Verolegno, near the river 
Po, there have come to light parts of the foundations of a room, 3.20 by 1.50 m., 
with some remains of the walls, which were of sun-dried brick. The room was 
connected with other foundations, extending for at least 20 m., perhaps those 
of a “Stazione agricola.’ The Roman city Industria stood directly opposite to 
Verolegno, on the right bank of the Po, and many Roman antiquities have been 
found in that neighborhood, including milestones of the road from Ticinum to 
Augusta Taurinorum. To these is now added a large bronze hook in the form 
of a human finger. (P. Baroceuu, Not. Scav. XX, 1928, pp. 297-298.) 

VIU (TRANSPADANA).—Prehistoric Implements.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
p. 299, P. Baroce.1i reports additions to the collection of pre-Roman stone im- 
plements found at Vii Transpadana. (See Not. Scav., 1922, p. 101.) 

ZARA (DALMATIA).—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1928, 
pp. 413-418, G. pz Brrsa publishes seven inscriptions and fragments of inscrip- 
tions, now in the Museum at Zara and found in the neighborhood. He also de- 
scribes three bronze boxes, divided into compartments each with a <eparate 
inside cover, and apparently designed to hold med‘cines or colors. One of these, 
125 by 75 by 23 mm., is ornamented in silver on the outer cover with a floral 
border; within this border is a tree with leaves and fruit, about which is coiled a 
serpent. Bersa thinks that it represents the tree in the Garden of the Hesperides. 


SPAIN 


CACERES.—A Roman Camp from the Sertorian War.—At Caceres el Viejo, a 
farmstead on a barren hilltop 2 km. north of Caceres, in the remote and moun- 
tainous province of Estramaduras, near the boundary of Portugal, lie the remains 
of Castra Caecilia, one of the outposts built by Q. Caecilius Metellus, consul in 
80 n.c.. for his operations against Sertorius. The enclosing wall with two of its 
gates, the praetorium, and a block of barracks in the region of the forum are all 
that is visible, very little excavation having been done. As the barracks are of 
stone, it was a winter camp, probably built in July, 79 B.c., and used in the ag- 
gressive campaigns of that and the following year, then abandoned. Civilian 
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settlers were installed there under the empire, but without destructive modifica- 
tion of the site. The camp bears much resemblance to those of Novaesium, 
Carnuntum, Lauriacum and Lambaesis. The frequent occurrence of the Olympic 
stadium of 650 Roman feet as a unit of measurement in these and many other 
camps is an interesting point. Among the few objects found here were coins, 
both Iberian and Roman, the latter mostly the heavy asses coined before 217 B.c.; 
pottery of the lustrous black Campanian ware, with no relief ware; fibulae, of the 
Iberian round type, the Italic boat type and others of the earlier and the latest 
La Téne period. (A. ScuuuTen, Jb. Arch. J, XX XIII, 1918, pp. 75-106; 10 plans.) 

LIRIA.—A Heracles Mosaic.—A mosaic pavement found in Liria, near Valen- 
cia, is published by G. Lrprotp in Jb. Arch. I. XX XVII, 1922, (pp. 1-17). The 
dimensions and the circumstances of discovery are not given, but the work itself 
is of great interest. A central oblong space containing a picture of Heracles and 
Omphale after their exchange of garments and attributes is surrounded by a deep 
border of twelve smaller similar oblongs with representations of the deeds of 
Heracles, not in the canonical order. (Fig. 2.) These pictures occupy only the 





Figure 2. Mosaric: Liria 
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lower four-fifths of the floor, the upper part being filled with a pattern of squares 
diagonally bisected. The whole is surrounded by a border of ivy-vine, the only 
known instance of this motive as a border in mosaic. The central picture is framed 
in a somewhat conspicuous pattern of festoons or triangles, with Maltese crosses 
in the corner squares. All other divisions are made by plain black stripes. The 
work of the pictures is finer than that of the ornamental parts, being made of 
smaller stones and with a lighter background. Although somewhat uneven in 
execution, the work may be dated roughly in the third century a.p. Only one 
other example of the dodecathlos in mosaic is known, and that also is in Spain: 
it was found at Cartama, near Malaga. A large part of the article is occupied with 
a discussion of different versions of the dodecathlos as it occurs in the various 
forms of Greek and Roman art, the oldest being the metopes at Olympia. 


FRANCE 


AVESNES.—A New Archaeological Publication.—In R. E!. Anc. XXVI, 1924, 
pp. 131-132, AprimN BLANCHET calls attention to the establishment of a new re- 
view of local archaeology, entitled Pro Nervia, and devoted to the history and 
antiquities of the territory occupied by the ancient Nervii. This review, of which 
two numbers have appeared, is published at Avesnes. 

CARNAC.—Recent Excavations.—In R. Et. Anc. XXVI, 1924, p. 143, C. 
JULLIAN remarks on the problems raised by the recent excavations of M. Le 
Rouzic and Mme. Saint-Just Péquart at Carnac in Brittany, as described in 
their report (Carnac, Fouilles, 1922). A question of chronology, for instance, is 
suggested by the tumulus of Cracuny, which dates from a time approaching the 
Roman age, and yet shows more ancient features. 

MONTESPAN.—Discoveries in a Cave.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1923, pp. 
349-350 and 401 Count Braourn reports that one of his pupils, M. Norbet 
Casteret, penetrating a cave from which a subterranean stream flows, at Monte- 
span (Haute-Garonne), discovered a grotto the wall of which was covered with 
deeply incised pictures, and also showed traces of painting. Still more interesting, 
there are here several examples of the prehistoric sculptures in clay of which 
Count Begouen had already found specimens. The newly found pieces represent 
a buffalo, two feline animals, and three horses. They are injured by water and 
by an incrustation of calcite. 

PARIS.—Recent Classical Acquisitions of the Louvre.—In R. Ei. Gr. XXXVI, 
1923, pp. xlvili-xlix, attention is called to a number of objects of classical art 
recently added to the collections of the Louvre. They include: (1) two Attic 
stelae, one showing a seated figure of a draped woman, of life size, the other a 
warrior with helmet and cuirass; (2) a male head in relief conjectured to be a 
fragment of the Parthenon frieze (see A. J. A. XX VII, 1923, p. 472); (8) a hand 
holding a fawn, recalling the Apol:o of-Canachus; (4) a small head of a youthful 
Pan; (5) a portrait of a young Roman lady; (6) a number of bronzes, among 
which the most important is a statuette of a young priest of Isis. 


HOLLAND ; 


THE HAGUE.—The Lunsingh-Scheurleer Museum.—The more important 
of many additions made to the Lunsingh-Scheurleer Museum since the catalogue was 
published in 1909, are reviewed by the founder in Arch. Anz., 1922, cols. 202-238, 
(26 figs.). They include terra-cottas of every period and kind (reliefs, moulds, 
figurines, heads and architectural members) from Asia Minor, the Aegean, 
Greece, Italy (Magna Graecia, Etruria, Sicily) and Alexandria; bronze figurines, 
mirrors, weapons and utensils with nearly as wide a range; vases and sherds from 
Mycenaean to Arretine ware; and some limestone reliefs. The series of terra- 
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cottas from Tarentum is especially full, giving a complete survey of the art and 
the religious cults of the city from the sixth century to Roman times. The suc- 
cession of outside influences is: Ionian, Peloponnesian, Attic, Polyclitan, then 
toward the end of the fifth century strongly Attic again. A large number of 
Athenian craftsmen seem to have migrated thither at that time, giving the local 
art a character which persisted through the fourth century without much added 
influence from the period of Praxiteles and Scopas. A crouching Silenus, perhaps 
from a group in which he was playing with the infant Dionysus, is almost in the 
grand style of sculpture, and is to be dated in the second half of the fifth century. 
An especially well-preserved figure of full Hellenistic period is a female cithara 
player. Another extraordinarily fine terra-cotta, of the Boeotian style of the 
fourth century, is a group of two young women playing the game of ephedrismos, 
in which the loser, blindfolded, has to carry the winner on her back. The vases 
include only a few fragments of the older Cretan period but more fully represent 
the Mycenaean, Cyprian, geometric (Attic, Boeotian, Rhodian), Ionian black- 
figured, Corinthian, black- and. red-figured Attic, as well as the transition 
between the two, and the various wares of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
From Tarentum are some fragments of a limestone relief of warriors in combat, 
which is pure Hellenistic, of the first half of the third century, but very classic in 
‘spirit. 


GERMANY 


ALZEY and BINGEN.—Mithraic Monuments.—In R. Ht. Anc. XXVI, 1924, 
p. 1387, A. GRENIER mentions, with reference to Germania IV, 1920, p. 82, VI, 
1922, p. 81, the discovery of new monuments of the cult of Mithra at Alzey and 
at Bingen, on the left bank of the Rhine. One of the inscriptions, discovered at 
Bingen, is dated 236 a.p. A mutilated sculpture from the same place represents 
the nativity of Mithra from the rock. 

KALT.—A Prehistoric Rattle-—In Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 110-112 (fig.), 
Peter HOrTeER describes a curious object which was accidentally discovered by 
a villager at Kalt, near Mayen, in 1900. It is a terra-cotta rattle, the shape of 
which is like that of two cones placed base to base, the lower one truncated. At 
intervals around its widest diameter are eight protuberances, around each of 
which are painted concentric circles and radiating triangles. Above and below 
are painted bands, ornamented with zigzag lines. Stones were enclosed in the 
rattle. An investigation of the site shows that prehistoric pottery is often found 
here. The type of decoration associates the object with the Hallstatt period. 
Three other Hallstatt rattles are known (M. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Mensch- 
heit, p. 125.). 

KLAUSDORF.—Neolithic Flints.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 20-29-(19 figs.) 
JENS PAULSEN describes a series of flints of early neolithic date discovered in 
1914 at Klausdorf in Holstein. They are classified as hand-wedges (Faustkeile), 
points, pointes offensives, axes with long cutting edges, “parrot-beaks,”’ knives, 
spear- and arrow-heads, Hacken. The differentiation of these implements in- 
dicates an already somewhat advanced stage of cultural development. 

LAUFENFELDEN.—A Bronze Axe.—A bronze axe of the type known as 
Randbeil, found at Laufenfelden in Nassau, is now in the museum at Diez. It is 
dated in the earlier part of the Bronze Age, and is attributed to the mound-grave 
race of which traces have been found in Kurhessen and in the environs of Giessen. 
(H. Heck, Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 58-61; 2 figs.) 

QUEDLINBURG.—Neolithic Objects.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 30-387 (48 
figs.), KARL Scuirwitz gives a list of early neolithic flints which have been col- 
lected at Ebertal, Ochsenkopf, and Langenberg in the Harzvorland, and are now 
in the Museum at Quedlinburg. They are dated in the Ancylus period. 
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A Grave of the Early Imperial Period.—In the Museum at Quedlinburg are 
the objects found in a grave discovered near that city in 1890, comprising a cin- — 
erary urn, fragments of iron and bone objects, and a die of bone. The shape of 
the urn and the presence of the die determine the date of the grave as about the 
first century A.D. It may have been an Elb German who was buried here. (K. 
Scutrwitz, Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 97-98; 4 figs.) 

SCHMIEDEBERG.—A La Téne Cemetery.—lIn forest land near Schmiede- 
berg in the Uckermark a large cemetery of the La Téne period has been dis- 
covered, its graves surrounding and intermingled with burials of the Bronze Age. 
The La Téne burials were in terra-cotta cinerary urns. Bones, ashes, and metal 
objects were discovered in these. The latter include iron girdle-clasps, iron 
needles with elaborately shaped bronze heads, fibulae of three types, sometimes of 
bronze, sometimes of iron or of both metals, bronze ear-rings and necklets. 
These offerings indicate a West Germanic culture. Most of the large objects 
were broken before they were buried. The general description of the remains is 
followed by a specific account of the most important of the 306 graves investi- 
gated in this necropolis. (J. O. v. p. Hagen, Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 80-96; 
plan; 48 figs.) 

SONNENDORF.—A Prehistoric Grave.—In Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 55-57 
(4 figs.), Nrus NrKLASsEN reports the discovery of a prehistoric grave at Sonnen- 
dorf in Thiiringen. It contained a man’s skull, a flint axe, a flint chisel, and a 
wide-mouthed jar with two small handles. This grave is the southernmost in 
Thiiringen in which an amphora of this type has been discovered. 

UCKERMARK.—Remains of the Bronze Age.—At various points in the dis- 
trict of Brandenburg known as the Uckermark graves of the Bronze Age have 
been discovered during the past twenty years. They are described and illustrated, 
and their contents, chiefly objects of bronze and fragments of pottery, are cata- 
logued and illustrated in an article by J. O v. Dp. HaceEn, in Mannus, XV, 1923, 
pp. 38-47 (4 pls.; 134 figs.). A number of scattered finds not identified with any 
particular graves are also listed. | 


POLAND 


POLISH DUNES.—The examination of a series of dunes in the Polish low 
countries, situated in the departments of Warsaw and Garvolin, leads to the 
inference that the middle and upper Magdalenian epochs constitute the upper 
limit of the formation of these dunes, while the Tardenois and Neolithic mark 
their lower limit. In the valley dunes the Aurignacian remains occupy a low 
stratum in the dune, while in the dunes on the plateau the Aurignacian relics 
extend to the top. This indicates that the forma ion of the dunes on the plateau 
ceased at this period. (Lupwia SawiIckI, Wiadamosci Archaeologiczne, VII, 
1923, pp. 139-151; 4 figs.) 

DROHICZYN.—A Necropolis.—The graves of an extensive necropolis of the 
La Téne and Roman periods, discovered at Drohiczyn on the Bug, are described 
by Zyemunt Szmrt in Wiadamosci Archaeologiczne, VIII, 1923, pp. 152-175 (199 
figs.). The remains of pottery and metal objects are classified and fully illustrated. 


SWEDEN 


SODERMANLAND.—A Rock-Drawing.—In Fornvinnen, XVII, 1922, pp. 
77-112 (20 figs.) Bror Scunirrcer describes a prehistoric rock-drawing, the first 
to be found in Sédermanland, at Berga-Tuna, west of Nyképing. Ten ships and 
two axes are represented; and there are six bowl-shaped holes. It probably be- 
longs to the end of the first Bronze Period, or to the second. The author shares 
the view of M. Reinach, that these drawings are expressions of sympathetic magic. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


CAMBRIDGE.—A Prehistoric Beaker.—A curious beaker of the shape of 
Abercromby’s Type B, found in East Huntingdonshire, has been acquired by 
the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, and is described by 
Crrin Fox in Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 131-133 (fig.). It is ornamented from top to 
bottom with rows of deep holes, which were imprinted in the soft clay with a 
hollow reed. This kind of decoration is known in vases of the Baltic area. It 
occurs on Swedish dwelling-sites of the late Stone Age. 

DENBIGHSHIRE.—Roman Denarii.—A hoard of Roman denarii found in the 
draining of some plough-land in Denbighshire in 1918 consisted of 551 pieces, of 
which 507 reached the British Museum, and are described by H. M[arrinety] 
in Num. Chron. 1923, pp. 152-5. These coins range in date from M. Antony to 
Alexander Severus and Julia Mammaea. A striking feature is the large number 
(about 300) of pieces belonging to the time of Septimius Severus and his family. 
The suggestion is that much money flowed into Britain during the campaigns of 
Severus. 

GRIME’S GRAVES.—Chalk Lamps.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 46-47 (fig.) 
H. G. O. Kenpatu describes two chalk lamps which were found at Grime’s 
Graves. 

KENT.—Roman Pottery.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 22-25 (2 figs.), W. WHITING 
describes examples of pottery of Roman date found in graves at Minster, Thanet, 
and at Ford, near Reculver, in Kent. They include cinerary urns, gray ware, 
and red ware. There are some signed examples of terra sigillata which date the 
graves in the first and second centuries of our era. 

LIVERPOOL.—A Cylinder Seal.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. IX, 1922, pp. 65-66 
(pl.), W. B. Emmry calls attention to a cylinder seal of uncertain provenance 
now in the Egyptian collection of the Institute of Archaeology at Liverpool. The 
cylinder is of steatite, covered with green glaze. Several characteristics of the 
design, which apparently represents men fighting, show that the workmanship 
belongs to Cyprus or North Syria. 

LONDON.—Two Prehistoric Vessels.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 127-130 (pi; 
fig.), R. A. Smrrx describes two unusual examples of prehistoric pottery which 
have recently been given to the British Museum. One is a bowl, found in the 
Thames near Wallingford, the largest extant bowl of neolithic date found in 
England. The upper part is ornamented with rows of finger-nail impressions; 
and the lip, which is above a concave moulding, has a herring-bone pattern. The 
other vase is a bowl which was found at Reading in 1905. Its shape recalls a 
Hallstatt type. 

Greek Coins in the British Museum.—Mr. G. F. Hruu adds another to his 
series of articles on Greek coins recently acquired by the British Museum. Fifty- 
eight coins and tesserae are fully described, preéminent among them the mag- 
nificent decadrachm of Syracuse by the ‘‘New Artist.” This was formerly in 
the Ashburnham Collection. The only other known specimen from the same die 
is now in the Jameson Collection, and was published by Sir ArrHuR Evans in 
Num. Chron., 1891, pp. 231 ff. (Num. Chron., 1923, pp. 211-242; 2 pls.) 

Graeco-Indian Coins.—The coin-collection of Mr. R. B. WuirEHEap has been 
acquired by the British Museum, but in Num. Chron., 1923, pp. 294-348 (4 pls.) 
Mr. WHITEHEAD describes a goodly number of his former possessions, especially 
from a remarkable find of Indo-Bactrian tetradrachms made in the neighborhood 
of Kabul in 1917. 

OXFORD.—A New Portrait of Livia.—Sir Arthur Evans has given to the 
Ashmolean Museum a Roman portrait bust, formerly in the Hope collection. 
In J.R.S. XII, 1922, pp. 32-34 (2 pls.; fig.), Percy GarpNerR identifies the sub- 
ject as Livia. The stephane of palmettes is like the one worn by Livia as Justitia, 
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on coins struck by Tiberius. Michaelis, who saw the head at Deepdene, consid- 
ered it to be a portrait of the elder Agrippina. 

OXFORDSHIRE.—An Anglo-Saxon Burial.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 113- 
125 (9 figs.), E. TaurLow Luxps reports the investigation of Asthall Barrow near 
Witney in Oxfordshire. The barrow is 55 feet in diameter, and is surrounded bya 
stone wall of somewhat later date than the original construction of the barrow. 
On a layer of clay twelve feet below the surface was a stratum of charred material, 
containing large quantities of calcined bones, and fragments of bronze, ivory, 
and pottery. The character of the finds associates them with an early date in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, and the fact of the cremation of the human remains im- 
plies that the burial was anterior to the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. 

RICHBOROUGH.—Continued Excavations.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 59-60, 
it is reported that the excavation of a Roman site at Richborough has been con- 
tinued. Several additional rooms of the large dwelling-house found here have been 
uncovered. Northwest of the house is a small hexagonal building, probably a 
water-tank or fountain. There are indications that there was a fort on the site 
at an earlier period. From rubbish pits and from other parts of the site an enor- 
mous quantity of pottery of Roman date has been recovered; and 1,700 coins 
have been found, dating from the first century B.c. to Saxon times. 

SOMERSET.—Discoveries at Ham Hill.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 51-52 (2 
figs.), R. H Watrtsr reports that a child’s grave has been found at Ham Hill in 
South Somerset. An olla-shaped urn within a rough stone cist contained the un- 
burnt skeleton. The grave dates from the first century. Near it were found 
various iron objects—a knife, a razor, a brooch, etc.—parts of moulds for bronze 
celts, parts of bronze brooches, and silver and bronze coins. 

STONEHENGE.—Recent Excavations.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 30-39 (2 
figs.; plan), Lieutenant-Colonel W. Haw ey presents his fourth report on excava- 
tions at Stonehenge, describing operations of the summer and autumn of 1922. 
The investigation of the ditch was continued at the point at which it is approached 
by the avenue. Pits found in the line of the ditch here seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of dwellings, perhaps defensive dwellings, on the site at a date earlier than 
its appropriation to religious use. 

Evidence from an Air Photograph.—A photograph made from an aeroplane has 
indicated hitherto unrecognized traces of the east branch of the avenue at Stone- 
henge. The avenue turns towards the River Avon, which it meets at West 
Amesbury, where the river is nearest to Stonehenge. It is possible that the road 
was used for the ceremonial transportation of stones for the shrine which had 
been brought by water to this point on the river. (O. G. S. Crawrorp, Ant. J. 

IV, 1924, pp. 57-59; fig.; 2 plans.) 

SUSSEX.—An Ancient Carved Stone.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 19-21 (fig.), 
J. E. CoucHMAN calls attention to a sculptured stone which was found near Pilt- 
down, and is now in private possession. A head in front view is represented on it 
in relief. It is probably a somewhat late example of the representation of a 
mother-goddess worshipped by the neolithic peoples of Western Europe. It is 
the first example of such an image to be found in England. 

YORK.—Pigmy Flints.—In Anit.J. IV, 1924, pp. 47-48 (fig.), FRANCIS BUCKLEY 
calls attention to the discovery, at Marsden in Yorkshire, of a series of small flints 
of trapezoidal or pen-knife shape. They were found in a regular alignment which 
indicates that they were the teeth of a large two-handled saw. 

WISLEY.—Ancient Pottery.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 40-45 (10 figs.) R. A. 
Smits describes pottery recently found at Wisley on the left bank of the river 
Wey. A part of it dates from the latest Stone Age, and a part from a settlement 
of pit-dwellers of the La Téne period, between 400 B.c. and the Roman occupation. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—A Fortification Wall.—Between the Odeum and the Basilica 
Damous-el-Karita at Carthage an accumulation of talus conceals a thick wall of 
hardened earth which has been investigated by MM. L. Pornssor and R. LANTIER 
(C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 306-311.). The material, although its use was 
known in the Roman period, is especially characteristic of building subsequent to 
the Arab conquest of Africa. The excavators would therefore attribute it to 
Mohriz-ben-Ziyad and his followers, who occupied Carthage in the twelfth 
century. 

TIMGAD.—The Inscription of Christus Medicus.—In C R. Acad. Insc., 1924, 
pp. 78-80, Paut Moncravux calls attention to the discovery at Timgad of a 
further fragment of the curious dedicatory inscription to Christus Medicus re- 
ported in C. R. Acad. Insc., 1920, pp.-75—-87 (see A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 192). 

VOLUBILIS.—An Inscription.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1924, pp. 77-78, Lovuts 
CHATELAIN publishes an inscription recently discovered at Volubilis. It proves 
that the year 44 B.c. was the date at which the emperor Claudius granted to the 
city the rights of Roman citizenship. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Cambodian Sculpture.—Dr. Denman W. Ross has given to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston a number of important examples of Cambodian 
sculpture, which are described by A. K. Coomaraswamy in B. Mus. F, A. XXII, 
1924, pp. 9-13 (9 figs.). They are: (1) a bronze figure of a dancing apsaras or 
nymph; (2) three limestone reliefs representing dancing figures, probably from 
the decorations of a temple at Angkor Thom; (8) a head of Buddha, of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; (4) the head of a deva, of about the ninth century. 

CHICAGO.—Cambodian Sculptures.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 
42-46 (9 figs.), C. F. K. describes a series of Cambodian sculptures recently ac- 
quired by the Art Institute of Chicago. Three heads and a mutilated statue are 
identified as Buddhist memorial works of the twelfth century. A head of Asura 
is presumably from the balustrade of the eastern gate at Angkor Thom. A kneeling 
figure and a fragmentary female figure are of earlier date; and a large head with 
a cylindrical headdress is probably a Brahmanistic portrait of the tenth century. 

NEW YORK.—Greek and Roman Jewelry.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 
34-38 (8 figs.), G. M. A. R(@cuTER) describes a number of recent accessions to the 
collection of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan jewelry in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Attention is called to the simplicity of design and the minute perfection of tech- 
nique in the treatment of gold in the classical period (the sixth century B.c. to the 
third) and to the marked decay of technical ability which sets in when the jeweler 
begins to rely on precious stones for his effects. 

A Neo-Attic Marble Vase.—An important example of Neo-Attic art recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum is described in B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, 
pp. 10-138 (3 figs.) by G. M. A. RUcurmr). It has the shape of a bell-krater and 
is 80.6 centimetres in height. On each side are three dancing figures of character- 
istic Neo-Attic types, imitative of the art of the later years of the fifth century 
B.c. Between these groups, over one handle, is a conventionalized tree; while over 
the other handle is a pillar, crowned with a small panel within which are three 
dancing figures. The execution of the figures is excellent; but there are indications 
that the surface did not receive its final smoothing. 

Classical Bronzes.—Among Greek bronzes recently purchased for the Metro- 
politan Museum are a deinos of fine proportions; an oenochoe with trefoil mouth; a 
jug with beak-shaped mouth, and a bowl which goes with it; a fragmentary 
mirror-handle shaped as a female figure; a pair of greaves; a handle of an oenoch- 
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oe, decorated with a mask in relief; and a collection of miniature greaves and 
shields, probably votive offerings. Roman bronzes which have been acquired in- 
clude a jug, a steelyard, a military diploma of the time of Antoninus Pius (C. J. L. 
III, Suppl. ii, LXI); a portrait of a prince of the Julio-Claudian family, similar to 
one which has been conjecturally identified as Caligula; a statuette of Zeus with 
sceptre and thunderbolt; an excellently modelled statuette of a female panther; 
and a statuette of a lioness. Other ancient bronzes are an axe-head of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Age; three fibulae of the same period, from Umbria; and an 
Italic mirror, with an incised design of three figures and inscriptions in Prrivean 
letters. (G. M. A. Ricuter, B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 68-72; 7 figs.) 

A Cylix by Euphronius.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, p. 76, it is reported that 
two of the missing parts of the fragmentary cylix by Euphronius acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1912 have been discovered at Leipsic and at Dresden 
respectively and by the courtesy of the curators of the archaeological collections 
of those cities have been presented to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Greek Terra-cottas.—Among recent accessions to the collection of Greek 
terra-cottas in the Metropolitan Museum are the following: a statuette of a nude 
Aphrodite untying her sandal; a statuette of a draped woman in a dancing posture; 
a protome of Demeter, of the early fifth century B.c.; an archaic head of a woman; 
a man’s head of Hellenistic date; a vase in the form of three cockleshells (compare 
a similar piece signed by Phintias, Hoppin, Handbook, II, p. 359); a waterspout 
in the shape of a lion’s head; and three Hellenistic vases with relief ornament. 
(G. M. A. Ricuter, B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 127-130; 5 figs.) 

Roman Glazed Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 94-95 (fig.) G. M. 
A. R(UicuTeR) reports that the Metropolitan Museum has acquired three new 
examples of Roman glazed pottery. The most important is an amphora of angu- 
lar contour, with ribbed handles. Its neck is decorated with relief ornaments, not 
related to each other; an Eros in various attitudes, a seated woman, a figure with 
a cornucopia, an eagle, a bearded mask, etc. The details of these ornaments are 
blurred by the glaze, the brilliancy and color of which give the vase its chief 
interest. The other vases are a smaller amphora and a plate. 

Loans to the Classical Collections of the Metropolitan Museum. onny es Albert 
Gallatin has lent to the Metropolitan Museum two red-figured Attic vases, a 
lecythus attributed to Hermonax, and an amphora attributed to the ‘‘Dionocles 
painter.” (B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, p. 106.) Asa loan from Mr. W. G. Beatty 
fifteen classical gems have been added to the exhibition of intaglios in the same 
museum. Three are important examples of the Graeco-Persian chalcedony 
scaraboid. (bid., p. 106.) 

Reproductions from Mycenae.—The Metropolitan Museum has obtained repro- 
ductions of a number of small objects discovered in the excavations recently con- 
ducted by Mr. Wace in the pealeaD cemetery at Mycenae. (B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 
1924, p. 20.) 

An Exhibition Illustrating Ancient Life-——H. McC. reports that an exhibition 
illustrating the dress and armor, the daily life and customs of the Greeks and 
Romans has been installed in one of the classical galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum. (B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 18-19.) 

A Chinese Sacrificial Table-——In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 141-144 (4 
figs.), S. C. B. R. describes an accession of unique importance to the Oriental 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum. This is the bronze known as the Tuang 
Fang sacrificial table, from an official of that name who acquired it during his 
term as Viceroy of Shensi. The table is accompanied by twelve vessels. This 
sacrificial set was found at Pao-chi-hsien, and on the evidence of its style is to be 
dated in the Chou period (1122-256 B.c.). With the table were also acquired six 
bronze spoons of the same period; but these are not a part of the Tuang Fang set. 
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Chinese Tomb Jades.—The Metropolitan Museum has acquired twenty-two 
tomb jades discovered at Hsin-Cheng in the ancient province of Cheng. The best 
are two representations of deer with long antlers. The jades are archaeologically 
important because they can be dated in the Chou period. (S. C. B. R., B. Metr. 
Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 121-123; 3 figs.) 

A Chinese Stele.—An important example of Chinese sculpture lately acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum is a Buddhist stele of the Wei period (about 500 
A.D.). On the front is represented the Buddha of Healing, with two Bodhisattvas, 
Surya prabha (the sun) and Chandra prabha (the moon). The stone, aside from 
the figures in high relief, is covered with admirably designed and executed orna- 
ment in low relief. The most interesting parts of this ornament are the halos, 
surrounding the head and figure of the Buddha. In the central halo are shown the 
seven Bhaishajyaguru Buddhas, while in the outer one are seven floating apsaras 
or angels. On the back of the stone is the figure of Maitreya, represented as 
seated in a niche, and executed in high relief. He is attended by two Bodhisattvas, 
shown in low relief. Below this group is a table of offerings and a group of wor- 
shippers; and below these the surface is divided into seventy-two compartments, 
in all but two of which ladies standing in exactly the same attitude are represented. 
(S.C. B.R., B Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 86-91; 5 figs.) 

Japanese Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 8-9, S. C. B. R. reports 
that the collection of Japanese pottery in the Metropolitan Museum has been 
augmented by an important gift from Mrs. V. Everit Macy, comprising the 
collection which originally belonged to Mr. B. James. It includes a series of 
remarkable examples of Bizen pottery. 

PROVIDENCE.—An Amphora by Nicosthenes.—In B. R. J. Des. XII, 1924, 
p. 11 (fig.) SrepHen B. Luce describes an amphora by Nicosthenes which has 
been purchased by the Rhode Island School of Design. It has the usual shape 
of Nicosthenes’ amphoras. On each side, on the shoulder of the vase, are repre- 
sented two horsemen, and to right and left of these are groups of three standing 
figures. The vase is signed under one of the handles. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY . 


FLORENCE.—The Bardini Museum.—The Bardini palace, built some fifty 
years ago in the sixteenth century style, has recently been presented to the city of 
Florence together with the art collections that it houses. It contains classical 
and mediaeval sculptures, quattrocento terracottas and stuccoes, oriental tap- 
estries, and some other things of importance. In Dedalo, 1V, 1924, pp. 486-511 
(pl.; 22 figs.), A. Lensr describes the collection of early Renaissance terracottas 
and stuccoes. It includes some twenty important examples, most of them by 
unknown Florentine masters who mirror the characteristics of the greater masters. 
But some can be assigned such illustrious signatures as Donatello, Jacopo della 
Quercia, Desiderio da Settignano, Antonio Rossellino, and Michelozzo. 


FRANCE 


PARIS.—A Painting by Fra Bartolommeo.—A Giorgionesque lyric sentiment 
is claimed for Fra Bartolommeo on the basis of several sketches and a painting, 
the latter belonging to Mme. La Durész, Paris. The Paris picture, which has 
only recently come to notice, represents the Creation of Eve with, in the back- 
ground, a group of Adam and Eve and their children which is almost a duplicate 
of the main subject in a small painting by this artist in the Johnson collection, 
Philadelphia. It is particularly the Venetian quality of the landscapes and their 
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relationship to the figures which give the lyric quality to the pictures. (R. Fry 
in Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, p. 114; 2 figs.) 

The Retable of Thouzon.—One of the few preserved panel paintings from the 
first school of Avignon has recently been presented to the Musée des Arts Dé- 
coratifs. It consists of two retable wings, the central panel of which is missing. 
These wings represent scenes from the life of St. Sebastian and a female martyr. 
The panels are published by A. Pératé in Gaz. B.-A., IX, 1924, pp. 130-136 
(pl.; 3 figs.), and are attributed to Matteo Giovanetti of Viterbo, the successor of 
Simone Martini and his brother as director of the decoration of the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon in the second half of the fourteenth century. The spirit of the 
work is thoroughly Sienese and recalls certain paintings by the Lorenzetti and by 
Lippo Memmi. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Renaissance Bronzes.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., XLIV, 1923, pp. 
178-183 (4 figs.), W. v. Bop& publishes a bronze group of Hercules and the Triton 
recently added to the collection of small bronzes in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
The example is a product of the early Renaissance, unusual both in its group sub- 
ject and in the relatively large size of the group (it stands more than a third of a 
meter high). Though the work bears relationships to Pollaiuolo, Bertoldo, 
Verrocchio, and others, it cannot be assigned to any known master. All that 
can be said is that its master was a Florentine of about 1500. Two other bronzes, 
a resting Hercules in the Frick collection, New York, and a seated nude man in 
the Cologne Technical Museum, are here ascribed to the same unnamed sculptor. 

A Painting by Giotto.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., XLIV, 1923, pp. 127-135 (pl.; 
4 figs.), W. Surpa analyses the panel of the Death of Mary which since 1914 has 
so adequately represented Giotto in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. Though 
there is some repainting, the picture is well preserved. It is here recognized as 
the Death of Mary by Giotto that Ghiberti and Vasari mention as having once 
hung in a chapel of the church of Ognissanti, Florence. In style the Berlin panel 
is closely related to the Enthroned Madonna of the Uffizi and must have been 
painted a little before that picture, in about 1300. It is, therefore, the earliest of 
the certain Giottos that have come down to us, though it cannot be considered 
as one of his really youthful works. 

MUNICH.—Unpublished Works by Tintoretto and Titian.—In Burl. Mag. 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 108-113 (pl.; 4 figs.), E. von DpR BERCKEN publishes an excellent 
representative of Tintoretto’s early period, unusual because it is a portrait of a 
woman. It is in the Schloss Brandenstein collection, Germany. Another paint- 
ing of this artist’s early period is a representation of St. John in a private collection 
in Munich. An almost unknown work by Titian is the Toilet of Venus in the 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich. It is a replica of the one in Petersburg but is the 
superior one of the two. The Munich example is the one which was well known 
and admired in earlier centuries and was engraved by Teniers. 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST.—A Crucifixion by Altdorfer—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., XLIV, 
1923, pp. 99-106 (pl.; 8 figs.), A. V. Pmrrovics discusses an unusual painting of 
the Crucifixion by Altdorfer recently acquired by the Budapest Museum from the 
collection of Cardinal Migazzy, Hungary. The painting is unusual for Altdorfer 
because the crowded, stereotyped composition, the detailed drawing, and the 
enamel-like coloring hark back to traditional renderings and lack the originality 
; of Altdorfer. A comparison of some of the figures in the painting with engravings 
by Mantegna proves the influence of that master and helps to date the painting 
not later than 1521. But the Budapest Crucifixion is not entirely unrelated to 
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other works by Altdorfer. Some of its figures are very similar to figures in the 
St. Florian series, now dispersed. Relationships here are so close as to ‘point to 
the same period of origin, which agrees with the date given above, and to supple- 
ment other data in proving that the Budapest Crucifixion was originally painted 
for the same abbey (of St. Florian) as that series. However, it was apparently 
an independent picture, not forming an altarpiece with the St. Florian group. 


RUSSIA 


PETERSBURG.—A Portrait by Tintoretto.—In the Stroganoff collection in 
Petersburg is the half-length figure of a man in armor which has been designated 
as a portrait of Andrea Doria by Tintoretto. In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, 
pp. 172-177 (8 figs.), V. LasArEFF shows by comparison with authentic portraits 
of Doria that he is not the subject here represented, but by comparison with 
Cristofano dell’ Altissimo’s Uffizi copy of a portrait of Vincenzo Capello and with 
Titian’s portrait of the same man this Stroganoff picture is proved to represent 
that Venetian admiral. Cristofano’s copy is clearly made from the Stroganoff 
example, as is an engraving in a 1575-77 edition of the Elegies of Giovio. It is 
presumed therefore that the original came to the Stroganoff collection from the 
collection of Paolo Giovio, to which Cristofano was sent by Cosimo di Medici to 
make thecopy. The authorship of Tintoretto is not to be questioned. ‘This is 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest of his portraits. It is further interesting as 
an indication of the inception of the baroque style in Venice. 

Paintings by Botticelli—In Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, pp. 119-126 (6 figs.), V. 
LASAREFF writes concerning four paintings in the Stroganoff collection, Peters- 
burg, which, though previously published, have hardly been noticed. They are 
now on canvas but were originally painted on panel. Two represent the Annun- 
ciation; the third and fourth present St. Dominic and St. Jerome. They are all 
of the same size and probably belonged originally to one large altarpiece. The 
Annuneiation is here attributed to Botticelli himself, the remaining two, to his 
workshop. The date is about 1498. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


LONDON.—A Self-Portrait by Tintoretto.—In Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924; 
p. 93 (pl.), D. von HapELN publishes a portrait in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which, though there rightly recognized as a self-portrait by Tintoretto, has not 
been noticed in any of the monographs on the artist. The only other self-portrait 
of Tintoretto considered authentic by the present writer is one in the Louvre 
representing the sitter at the age of seventy, but even this is sufficiently compa- 
rable to the youthful London figure to support the authenticity of the latter. It 
is conjectured that the London example is the one made by Tintoretto at the age 
of about thirty, which Alessandro Vittoria possessed and which is mentioned in 
the inventory made at the sculptor’s death. 

A Copy of a Lost Work by Pordenone.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, p. 149 
(fig.), D. von HapELn reproduces a drawing of Pordenone’s fresco decoration of 
the facade of a Venetian Renaissance palace, the Palazzo d’ Anna, so highly praised 
by contemporaries of Pordenone, but later destroyed by the dampness of the 
lagoons. The drawing is especiaily interesting as giving us an idea of these 
elaborately decorated Venetian fagades, the whole space filled with paintings of 
various subjects. 

Youthful Works by Rembrandt.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, p. 126 (2 figs.), 
C. HorsTepE DE Groot adds a fourth painting to the earliest works of Rembrandt. 
This one is much larger than the others but is closely related to the composition of 
the Young David with the Head of Goliath in the collection of J. Goudstikker, 
Amsterdam. The subject of the new painting, which is owned by Messrs. 
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Asscher, Koetser, and Welker, London, has not been identified. The painting 
formerly went under the attribution to the school of Rubens. 

DUBLIN.— Quiringh Brekelenkam’s Master.—The question of the tutelage of 
this artist is solved by a newly discovered painting published by T. Bopxrn in 
Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, pp. 26-31 (2 pls.). The painting was discovered by 
Thomas Bodkin in Dublin. It is signed with the initials of the artist, “QB” and 
represents one of Dou’s favorite subjects, a painter musician standing in a window. 
Here are also to be seen the studio properties belonging to Dou and unmistakable 
imitations of that master’s mannerisms. Thus the old tradition that Dou was 
the master of Brekelenkam is substantiated. : 


UNITED STATES 

BOSTON.—A French Gothic Altar-Piece.—In B. Mus. F. A. XXII, 1924, pp. 
21-24 (6 figs.) C. H. H(awss) reports that by purchase and gift the Museum of 
Fine Arts has acquired a French sculptured altar-piece of the fourteenth century, 
found a few years ago on a farm near 
Pau in Southern France. It was ap- 
parently removed from its original 
place at the time of the French Revo- 
lution. In the centre of the retable is 
the figure of the Virgin, holding the 
Child, and crowned by two angels (Fig. 
3). On either side are Gothic niches, 
twelve in all, arranged in two tiers. 
The reliefs in these represent scenes of 
the Nativity and Infancy of Christ. 
Those on the left side (upper) are (1) 
the Annunciation; (2) the Visitation; 
(3) the Adoration of the Child; (lower), 
(4) the Slaughter of the Innocents (?); 
(5) and (6) the Adoration of the Magi; 
those on the right side (upper) are (7) 
the Adoration of the Shepherds; (8) the 
Presentation in the Temple; (9) the 
Coming of the Magi; (lower), (10) the 
Flight into Egypt; (11) Christ among 
the Doctors; (12) an Angel appearing 
to the Magi (?). The two outermost 
reliefs of the lower tier (4 and 12) are 
largely broken away, and the subjects 
of these are conjectured. Burgundian 
influence is noted in the technique of 
this work, which is of distinguished 
beauty. 

CHICAGO.—A Statue of the School FIGURE 3. Aurar-prece: Boston 
of Veit Stoss.—A wooden statue of St. 

Mary Magdalen, now exhibited in the Art Institute of Chicago, is attributed by 
H.S. (B. A. I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 20-22; fig.) to the atelier of Veit Stoss. 
It probably was originally a part of the central group of a shrine. 

French Gothic Sculpture.—In B. A. I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 34-35 (4 
figs.), H. S. calls attention to four examples of the sculptured representation of 
the Virgin and Child in French Gothic art, now in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

A Painting by Velasquez.—In B. A. I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 14-16 (2 
figs.) M. C. reports that a painting of St. John in the Wilderness, recognized by 
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Dr. von Bode, Dr. A. L. Mayer, and other critics as an early work of Velasquez, 
is exhibited as a loan at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

NEW YORK.—A Coptic Vase.—An exceptionally interesting Coptic vase of 
terra-cotta, decorated with painted designs in yellow and brown on a white slip, 
has been purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. The motives of the design 
are derived in part from Egyptian tradition; but there is an admixture of Persian 
and Arab influence which makes it probable that the vase is to be assigned to the 
eighth century. (M.S. D., B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 123-124; 2 figs.) 

A Reliquary of the Twelfth Century.—The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
acquired a beautiful gilt-bronze reliquary, a German work of the twelfth century. 
It is supported on four feet shaped as lions’ claws. On the front of the chest is 

represented Christ in majesty, sur- 

rounded by the symbols of the four 

Evangelists, shown here with human 
. bodies. At each end of the front is 

an angel. On the front slope of the 

cover are four Apostles in an arcade; 
one Apostle is also represented on each 
end slope of the cover, and two are 
shown on each end of the chest. The 
back of the chest and cover is deco- 
rated with engraved design, largely 
conventional, but including birds, ani- 
mals, and monsters. On each of the 
four corners of the cover is an angel 
modelled in the round. This work was 
formerly in the Schickler collection in 

Paris, and is attributed to the atelier 

which produced the reliquary at Mols- 

heim in Lower Alsace and the one in 
the cathedral at Xanten. (A. McC. 

and J. B(reckK) in B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 

1924, pp. 84-86; 3 figs.) 

A Painting by Fra Angelico.—An 
important acquisition of the Metro- 
Ficure 4. Porrrarr: New York politan Museum is a small painting of 

the Nativity, attributed by a number 
of critics to Fra Angelico, and regarded as a work of his middle period, although 
the naturalism of some parts, especially the representation of Joseph, seems to 
anticipate the style of his later period. (B. Burrouaus, B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 
1924, pp. 66-68; fig.) 

A German Portrait.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 61-62 (fig.), H. B. W. 
reports that the Metropolitan Museum has purchased a German portrait of a 
man, with the apparently authentic date 1491, formerly in the Frizzoni collection 
in Bergamo and later in the Nardus collection at Suresnes (Fig. 4). The style of 
the portraiture, the representation of a window in the background and some other 
characteristics of the painting point to the influence of Jan van Eyck. The 
picture was probably painted at Nuremberg, and has been attributed to the artist 
who painted the best scenes of the Peringsdorffer altar, now in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg. 

German Prints and Printed Books.—In B. M S. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 74-75, 
W. M. I(vins), Jr. reports accessions to the collection of prints in the Metropolitan 
Museum. They include a fine copy of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis (Augs- 
burg, in or before 1473), the De Claris Mulieribus of Boccaccio (Zainer, Ulm, 
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1473), some fine relief prints of the Rhenish school, and examples of the work of 
Schongauer and Cranach. 

Renaissance Drawings and Medals.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 64-66 
(3 figs.), H. B. W. calls attention to the drawings and paintings of the Anne B. 
Thomson collection, a recent bequest to the Metropolitan Museum, including a 
drawing of the Angel of the Annunciation, in the style of Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
and a French crayon portrait of the sixteenth century, probably by the painter 
known as Frangois Clouet. Jbid., pp. 64-66, A. K. McC. gives a list of six 
Renaissance medals in the same collection. 

Two Paintings by Poussin.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 100-104 (2 
figs.) B. B(urrouaus) describes two paintings by Poussin recently purchased by 
the Metropolitan Museum: “The Blind Orion searching for the Rising Sun,” 
for a long time in the Methuen collection in England, and the subject of an essay 
by William Hazlitt, and “St. Peter and St. John healing the Lame Man,” from 
the collection of the Princes of Lichtenstein. 

PROVIDENCE.—Paintings in the Metcalf Collection.—A recent number of 
B. R. I. Des. (XII, 1924, pp. 1-8; 3 figs.) is devoted to a special exhibition of works 
of art given to the Rhode Island School of Design by Mr. Manton B. Metcalf. 
Attention is called to a painting of the Adoration of the Magi, attributed to Henri 
Met de Blés, and to a portrait of a young girl, by Cornelis de Vos. 
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ALLAN MARQUAND 


ea ee, 


Allan #Marquand 
1853-1924 


A happy life of large achievement has come to an end. Professor 
Allan Marquand was finely prepared for the work to which he de- 
voted so many years with splendid success. Refinement and culture 
were the companions of his youth. He was richly endowed with 
scholarly instinct which found its natural outlet in teaching and 
special study. One of his greatly cherished ambitions was to foster 
the study of art, therewith to ennoble the minds of men and enrich 
their lives. He gave a university a large valuable library, wishing to 
share with others a rare possession. In his published works he has 
bequeathed a still rarer gift, a sympathetic appreciation of those 
masterpieces of tranquil emotion which are a treasure for all time. 
His achievement will live on in our memory—a memory made richer 
by his gentleness. 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF THE APOLLO OF TENEA 


ANYONE who tries to investigate the mathematical proportions sup- 
posed to have been used by Greek sculptors of the great period in 
designing their statues is confronted at the outset with an insuper- 
able obstacle: the impossibility of obtaining exact measurements. 
In the case of a well-preserved temple the length and the breadth of 
the ground-plan, or the height and width of a member, can be ac- 
curately ascertained. Division of one dimension by the other pro- 
duces a ratio, which may, or may not, prove to have significance. 
But the Doryphorus of Polyclitus, for example, has no vertical axis; 
the figure is not drawn up to its full height; there are few rigorously 
fixed points which can be used to measure the lengths of the separate 
members; the statue, moreover, exists only in Roman copies, which 
differ appreciably among themselves. While literary tradition 
compels us to believe that the sculptor designed the statue in accord- 
ance with a mathematical canon, we cannot hope to recover this 
canon with any degree of certainty. ‘‘ Pour apprécier et mesurer 
sirement le Doryphore, il faudrait étre en présence de l’original et 
Vanalyser a l’aide du commentaire que l’auteur lui-méme en avait 
tate, 

There is, however, one group of Greek statues which can be in- 
vestigated from this point of view with some hope of arriving at tan- 
gible results. The archaic “Apollos,” or xotpo., are rigidly frontal; 
a line drawn through the centre of the breast-bone, the navel and 
the fork is straight, and bisects the figure exactly. The variation in 
pose of the legs does not disturb the bilateral symmetry of the front 
elevation. These statues, moreover, are unencumbered with dra- 
pery; and the schematic rendering of details makes it possible to 
determine some at least of the more significant divisions of the body 
with reasonable accuracy, if only sufficient pains are taken. 


Among the numerous examples of this type the Apollo of Tenea 


1 Kugéne Guillaume in Rayet, Monuments de l'art antique, Vol. I, Le Doryphore, 
p. 11. All writers have not been so cautious. Professor W. W. Hyde, for exam- 
ple, in discussing canons of proportion (Olympic Victor Monuments, pp. 65 ff.), 
quotes some tentative measurements of Guillaume as if they threw light on the 
Polyclitan canon, but ignores the sentence quoted above. The most recent treat- 
ment of the subject, by F. W. G. Foat (‘Anthropometry of Greek Statues,” J.H.S. 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 225 ff.) includes a long bibliography; but study of the works 
cited would probably only confirm Guillaume’s statement. Mr. Foat’s own article 
is full of just and illuminating observations. But his aim is to present a new 
method of ‘‘andriantometry”’ applicable to statues of all periods. He submits a 
few diagrams of Greek statues intended to illustrate its application, but without 
sufficient comment to make them intelligible. And he has apparently not attempt- 
ed to translate the proportions discovered into terms which might conceivably 
have been used by the ancient sculptor. 
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furnishes the best subject for such experimentation, since it is very 
carefully executed, and in almost perfect preservation, only a portion 
of the right arm being restored. Certain coincidences in the dimen- 
sions of details have long been noticed. In Furtwingler’s Beschrei- 
bung der Glyptothek, second edition, 1910, p. 52, the theory is ad- 
vanced that the sculptor used the length of the foot as a module for 
determining the proportions. ‘“‘ Die Unterbeine sind zwei Fuss lang, 
die Kopfhoéhe betragt eine Fusslange und von der Kinnspitze bis zu 
einer die Brustwarzen verbindenden Linie, sowie von da bis zum 
Nabel und endlich von da bis zu der (zu ergainzenden) Spitze des 
Gliedes ist die Distanz jeweils eine Fusslinge.’”’ These coincidences 
are striking enough to justify a more thorough investigation of the 
proportions. It would be interesting to ascertain whether the total 
length of the figure can be expressed in terms of the module, and 
whether the horizontal as well as the vertical measurements of de- 
tails throw any light on the problem. The most satisfactory method 
of studying the proportions of a statue is to reduce it to two dimen- 
sions, in other words, to draw an accurate, full-size, orthogonal pro- 
jection. Such a drawing was made by Mr. Hambidge and myself 
some years ago, from measurements of a cast in Boston, and the re- 
sults were published by him in The Diagonal, pp. 200 ff. For several 
reasons a restatement of them in simpler terms may be of value. 
Since the diagrams given by Mr. Hambidge are composed through- 
out of squares, the proportions can all be expressed in numerical 
ratios which are more readily intelligible to those accustomed to 
think in arithmetical rather than geometrical terms. The diagrams 
themselves can, I believe, be put into a clearer form. And an exam- 
ination of three other examples of the type shows that the scheme of 
the Apollo of Tenea is not an isolated phenomenon. 

In the Beschreibung der Glyptothek the height of the statue is stated 
to be 1.53 m. Careful measurements of the cast in Boston gave a 
height of nearly 1.54 m. which is closer to the dimensions called for 
by the proportional scheme. This latter dimension is used here for 
convenience, since it makes it possible to state the measurements of 
most details without fractions of centimetres. If the actual height 
is assumed to be 1.535 m. the dimensions are still accurate within 
two or three millimetres. The module used in the Beschreibung is 
the length of the foot. But this is only correct, if we assume a theo- 
retical length of .209 or .210 m. On the cast in Boston the feet are 
of different lengths, the right measuring .2025 m., the left .206 m. 
That the height of the head, .21 m., is closer to the module used by 
the sculptor appears from the following table, in which the ratios are 
given in two forms: A, with the height of the head taken as unity; 
B, with the greatest width, or twice the height of the head, taken as 
unity. 
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Ratios 
Dimensions: |= ea or 
A B 
Greatest width (measured across forearms) .419 m. 2 1 .001 m 
Width of bod yattwaist. 2.922 922. e ene .21 m. 1 3 0 
Width at knees (2a eee ee .209 m. 1 + .001 m 
Height of: hed opts ues oa at ee ee eee .21 m.— 1 3 
Distance from chin to level of nipples .....} .207 m. 1 - .003 m 
Distance from level of nipples to centre of 
navel 73) Aye eed ee ee 201 mm, 1 3 .009 m 
Length of lower legs. . rede actin el) ee 2 1 
Height to top of forehead: { asthaee ee 1.472 m. 7 33 | .002 m 
Height to level of collar-bones............ 1.26 mice 6 3 
Complete Height 4.7 0. ee 1.54 m.— 1%,\ Oe 
Height. to'root of penis. >. . ane 1S ae 32 13 005 m 
Height of head’and neck:...)) eee eee .28 m+ 14 2 
Greatest width of chest. {25. see eee eee .28 m. 14 3 0 
Greatest width<of thighs’. a...) eee 28° 14 2 0 
Height. of fa6ey Sos See ee ie | Aa ae 2 4 |°.002'm 
Width of neek 5 fea keane .105 m. 3 ri 0 


The analysis might be carried farther, to include the proportions of 
the face. But the dimensions become so small that coincidences 
have less significance. The measurements given above, on the other 
hand, are in no case smaller than one half of the module (.105 m.); 
and with two exceptions they appear to be accurate within three 
millimetres. The ratios speak for themselves: nine of them are 
equal to the height of the head, or even multiples of it; the remaining 
seven contain only the simple fractions one-half and one-third. Itis 
surely not unreasonable to claim that they constitute, if not a canon, 
at least a scheme consciously used by the sculptor. 

His actual procedure must remain a matter of conjecture. But 
the question at once suggests itself whether he made the main di- 
mensions of the figure conform in a simple way to one of the Greek 
units of linear measurement known to us. The module, .209 or 
.210 m., bears no recognizable relationship either to the Aeginetan- 
Attic foot of .827 m. or to Professor Dinsmoor’s Ionic foot of .294 
m.! Nor do any of the larger measurements conform simply to 
either of these units—with one exception. The height of the statue 
to the top of the forehead is about 1.47 m. or seven modules. This 
dimension is known to have been important in Egyptian canons of 
proportion; the top of the forehead was the highest measurable point 
on the figure, since the skull was hidden under a wig, or other head- 
dress, which varied in size. It happens that 1.47 m. is exactly five 
Ionic feet of .294 m. But the same dimension is almost equally 
close to three Attic cubits, or four and a half feet of 827m. One of 


1 This “Ionic” foot, referred to by Dinsmoor, A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 263, is 
apparently the ‘ ‘Solonian-Attic” foot of .296 m. given a new name, ae reduced 
two millimetres in length. 
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these coincidences must be accidental; and since no other dimensions 
conform to either standard, both are evidently to be rejected. The 
length of the module must have been fixed arbitrarily; the sculptor 
probably made the statue as large as the block of marble at his dis- 
posal allowed. 

In the table of proportions given above no fractions of the module 
occur except halves and thirds. It is conceivable that the sculptor 
used a rule marked off into units of 21 em., with subdivisions into 
sixths. But another method of procedure by which the same pro- 
portions could be more simply obtained is shown in Fig. 1. A square 
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Figure 1. APOLLO OF TENEA 


LEFT. DIVISION INTO HALVES AND QUARTERS 
RIGHT. DIVISION INTO THIRDS AND SIXTHS 


is constructed with sides equal to the greatest width of the statue, or 
two modules. In the left-hand diagram this square is divided with 
the help of diagonals into halves and quarters; in the right-hand 
diagram into thirds and sixths, giving all the main proportions of 
the upper part of the figure. The whole statue could be enclosed in 
a rectangle made up of three and two-thirds of these squares, and 
all the proportions of details determined in the same way by inter- 
sections of diagonals, as shown in Fig. 2. It would be a simple mat- 
ter to reproduce such a diagram full-size on the rectangular face of 
the block; and it would serve as a guide for the preliminary sawing or 
chiselling away of the superfluous portions of the material. In the 
later stages of the work the dimensions could be accurately con- 
trolled by referring to the diagram, which need not have been larger 
than one half, or even one quarter of the actual size. - 

This analysis of the proportions of the Apollo of Tenea accords 
well with the observation of Professor Loewy that archaic Greek 
sculptors designed their work in two dimensions. A statue in the 
round is necessarily plurifacial; but the early artist regarded it as 
made up of four separate faces put together at right angles to one 
another, with the angles only incompletely rounded off. And he 
devoted his chief attention to the front view. The sides are less 
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carefully designed, and the back is neglected; it results automatically 
from the putting together of the front and sides.1. The proportions 
of the Apollo as seen from the front conform accurately to a mathe- 
matical scheme. Mr. Hambidge’s diagram of the profile, on the 
other hand, is not convincing; the proportions cannot be expressed in 
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Figure 2. APpo.tuo oF TENEA Figure 3. APpouuo or THERA 


simple terms of the module. Even the lengths of the feet are inac- 
curate, as we have seen. And it is worth noticing that the right ear 
is placed a centimetre lower than the left. 
A close parallel to the Apollo of Tenea is furnished by a statue no 
less famous, and of even earlier date—the Apollo of Thera.? Study 
1JIn his Rendering of Nature in Early Greek Art, pp. 57 ff. Loewy discusses the 
Apollo of Tenea as a striking exemplification of this phenomenon. 


2 Most published photographs of this statue fail to do it justice. Cf. the excel- 
lent reproductions in Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, III, pls. 12-14. 
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of its dimensions suggests that the two figures were executed paene 
ad unum exemplum, so far as their. chief proportions are concerned. 
In Fig. 3 the Theran statue is shown enclosed in the same diagram. 
The measurements, taken from a cast, suggest that the unit was 
about .261m. The height of the head is 9 mm. less than this; but 
the inaccuracy is perhaps accounted for by the fact that the head was 
made of a separate block. The margin of error is greater through- 
out, as is shown in the following table: 











Dimensions | Ratios Error 

Greatest width (across shoulders) ......... ‘por ny. 2 0 
Distance from chin to centre of navel...... .622 m. 2 0 
Po tec SE SEIN a a .252 m. 1 — .009 
DINO EEE ls See ish we Ss oe ee ee glo Lim: 3 + .001 
Width of waist..... nae ee eee .266 m. 1 + .005 
iylatoas an) (ele sy SE ae .308 Mm. 13 —.01 
ULL sl ATSC oe .o41 m. 1} + .007 
Height of head and neck (to level of collar- 

ite ey ek ee ee ee .348 m.+ 14 
POP artes she bye Oe ee Cae pee Pusectts g + .006 
Distance from top of head to root of penis. .} .913 m. 34 — .005 
Distance from chin to line of nipples....... .267 m. i! + 006 
Distance from line of nipples to centre of 

OVE ORS NOS 2 i oe ca a .255 m. 1 — .006 





The complete height of the figure remains in doubt. In the Apollo 
of Tenea the root of the penis is at half the height. If this member 
was similarly placed in the Theran Apollo, the figure would have 
been seven heads high. But in that case the legs would be notice- 
ably short. In the diagram the height has been assumed to be seven 
and one third modules, like that of the Apollo of Tenea. The length 
of the lower legs is excessive; but it compensates for the shortness of 
the thighs. 

The two archaic xodpo in Delphi, representing the Argive twins 
Cleobis and Biton, were evidently intended to be exact duplicates 
the one of the other. If the statues were executed in accordance 
with a mathematical scheme based on the height of the head, one 
would expect to find a fairly close correspondence in the chief dimen- 
sions. An investigation of the proportions can only be carried out 
successfully in the Museum at Delphi. And even there a compari- 
son of all the dimensions is impossible. The statue ealled “A” by 
M. Homolle is complete except for the feet and ankles. The statue 
“B” lacks its right arm, its left leg from the bottom of the knee 
downward, its right knee and foot.1. The complete height of A as 
restored is given by Homolle as 2.16 m.; the original height may have 
differed from this by several centimetres. He gives the height of 


1 Homolle, Fouzlles de Delphes, IV, pp. 5 ff., pls. I, I, figs. 4-9. For the identifi- 
cation, v. Premerstein, Jahreshefte, awa 1910, pp. 41 ff. 
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the head as .30 m., and suggests that the statue was seven heads 
high. But measurements of the cast in the British Museum show 
that this dimension is incorrect. The head is at least .33 m. high, 
or one half of the greatest width, which is correctly given by Homolle 
as .66 m. And certain other measurements tend to confirm the 
theory that this length, .33 m., was the module employed by the 
sculptor. They are as follows: 




















5 Dimensions | Ratios Error 
Height. of heads 34.9% + oe eee .od Mm. 1 0 
Greatest width (across shoulders)......... .665 m. Z .005 m. 
Width of neck! @0 ao 2 ic ie ee ae ep iti mae = ° 0 
Widthof waist. 500 ee erase Woo 30, 1 0 
Width of chest: «3°. 440% one 445 m.+ 14 
Width of thighs? ..-..:96) a eee eee 44 m. 13 0 
Distance from chin to incised line marking . 

top of pubes}... 25:% oh eon ee .655 m. 2 .005 m. 
Chin to bottom of pectoral muscles........ .33(approx.) : 





These proportions are shown graphically in Fig. 4, a diagram 
analogous to that of the Apollo of Tenea. The complete height is 
there assumed to have been 6% modules, or 2.20 m. But this re- 
mains conjectural. 

Another parallel, or rather foil, to the Apollo of Tenea is furnished 
by the Apollo from Volomandra in the National Museum at Athens. 
Study of the dimensions published by Kabbadias,! supplemented by 
measurements taken by myself, suggests that the sculptor of this 
statue also made some use of mathematical proportions. The figure 
is preserved intact except for the hands and feet. Its complete 
height is 1.79 m. The height of the head, .255 m. is almost exactly 
one seventh of this. The greatest width, measured across the fore- 
arms is .505 m., or half a centimetre less than twice the height of the 
head. The width at the knees is close to .255m. The height of the 
legs to the knees is about twice this dimension. The distance from 
the chin to the line of the pectorals, and from there to the navel, is in 
each case nearly .255 m. These coincidences appear clearly in the 
diagram, Fig. 5, in which the statue is shown enclosed in a rectangle 
with a height three and one half times its width. It seems impossi- 
ble to carry the analysis farther. The width of the waist, .246 m., isa 
centimetre less than the module; the widths of the chest, .318 m., and 
of the thighs, .323m., are considerably less than two thirds of the total 
width (.84m.). The width of the neck, .102 m., is one fifth, instead 
of one fourth of the total width. While the figure as a whole is 
broader than the Apollo of Tenea in relation to its height, this is due 
to the excessive breadth of the shoulders and arms. The head, neck, 

1°Rd. *Apx. 1902, p. 43. 
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chest, waist and thighs are disproportionately narrow, and the legs 
are too long. These differences are obvious when one compares 
photographs of the two statues. The value of the diagrams is that 
they suggest an explanation for the inferiority of the Attic xodpos 
from the point of view of design. Its sculptor may have used the 
height of the head as a module for establishing roughly some of the 





Figure 4. ‘‘Brron.”’ Figure 5. ApPouLto oF VOLOMANDRA 


vertical dimensions of the figure. But for the most part he worked 
freely—and unsuccessfully. 

The purpose of this paper has been to show that the Apollo of 
Tenea was executed in accordance with a simple, but carefully 
thought-out geometrical scheme of proportions, which had already 
been used by the sculptor of the Apollo of Thera. The Argive artist 
who made the statues of Cleobis and Biton seems to have employed a 
closely analogous scheme. And the module found in all three stat- 
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ues reappears in the less carefully proportioned Ionic-Attic Apollo 
from Volomandra. Study of the ratios submitted may give us some 
insight into the psychology of the early Greek sculptor confronted 
with the problem of hewing a rectangular block of marble into the 
semblance of a nude standing figure. His first concern would be to 
_ get his proportions right. He would seek for a simple unit,—a sort 





Figure 6. APpouuo or TENEA Figure 7. Foat’s Geometric MAN 


of greatest common factor—with which to measure the elements of 
his design. He would soon discover that the height of the head is 
repeated approximately in the distance from the chin to the pectoral 
muscles, and from there to the navel, in the width of the waist, in the 


width of the legs at the knees. The width of the neck he found to be’ 


about one half of this unit; the width of the shoulders he at first made 
equal to two units, as is shown by the statues from Thera and Delphi. 
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Later, as in the Apollo of Tenea, he reduced this excessive breadth of 
the shoulders; but, by freeing the arms from the sides, he was still 
able to conform to the scheme. The division of the module into 
thirds may well have resulted from the observation that the upper 
half of the human figure has one central axis, whereas the lower half 
has two axes placed so as to divide the total width into three ap- 
proximately equal parts, as shown in Fig.6. The width of the thighs 
(two thirds of the total width) follows automatically. And it was 
reasonable to give the chest this same width. The division into 
thirds proved useful also in fixing the level of the clavicles (which are 
clearly marked on the statues from Thera and Tenea) ; and it enabled 
the sculptor to depart from even multiples of the unit in determining 
the total height of the figure. All the elements of this primitive 
canon could be expressed in an easily constructed geometrical dia- 
gram, without resort to arithmetical computations. That it repre- 
sents a fairly satisfactory approximation to the actual proportions of 
the human figure appears from Fig. 7, in which Mr. Foat’s “geo- 
metric man”’ is enclosed in the scheme of the Apollos of Thera and 
Tenea. The only important divergences are in the width of the 
waist and the length of the legs. 
L. D. Caskny 
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THE HOUSE OF CALIGULA 
[PLATES X AND X]] 


‘A part of the palace he built out as far as the Forum, making 
the temple of Castor and Pollux its vestibule.’ ; 

“And cutting a passage between the images of the gods, he made 
an entrance through the temple into his palace.’’? 

‘“When he stood upon his royal palace and threw gold and silver 
pieces of money among the people, he might have been pushed down 
headlong, because the top of the palace that looks towards the 
Forum was very high.” (Translation of W. Whiston.) ® 

So much only have the ancient writers told us directly concerning 
the great palace which, by reason of its vastness and splendor, 
formed no unworthy link in the chain of lofty structures by which, 
according to Pliny,* Caligula ‘‘encompassed the city as with a wall.”’ 

The general position of this half-mythical palace as indicated by 
these writers is clear. Its exact limits, however, as well as its 
specific plan, though the subject of much discussion, have remained 
an unsolved problem, owing in part to the lack of definiteness in the 
statements of the ancient writers themselves and in part to the 
destruction wrought by nature as well as by the hand of man. 
Concerning the southeastern limit of the Forum itself—which, 
according to Suetonius, formed the boundary of the new structure 
in this direction—our knowledge is somewhat uncertain. The 
temple of Castor, which Caligula turned into an entrance-court to 
his palace, lay, as we know, ‘‘inside the Forum.’’® Since, however, 
the neighboring basilica Julia was regarded as “‘on’’ not “in”’ that 
area, the line bounding the Forum towards the Tiber must have 
lain immediately beyond or but a little further to the south of the 
two monuments, coinciding probably, as is generally held, with the 
street in their rear. ‘Toward the Velabrum, the new palace cannot 
have extended beyond the vicus Tuscus, with which it agreed in 
orientation, though it is possible that this street was spanned at 
that period by a bridge leading to the roof of the basilica Julia, since 

1 Suetonius, Caligula, 22; partem Palatit ad Forum usque promovit, atque aede 
Castoris et Pollucis in vestibulum transfigurata. 

2 Cass. Dio, LIX, 28; 76 re Avocxotpeov . . . dtareudy 61a wécov Tav ayahuatwv 
écodov bu’ a’tod és TO TaANaTLOY EroLnoaTo. 

: Josephus, Ant.of the Jews XIX, 11 (71); xai brép THs Baoitkhs torduevov Kal TO 
onuw xpuatou Kal apyupiou Xpnuata Se phiasen byTa Goa kara xepades (ivnrdv 8’ Earl Td 
TEYos eis THY Ayopay Pépor). 


“NE KOCK V Ll is bes vidimus urbem tutam cingt domibus Gai et Neronis. 
5 Cicero, De N. D. XXXIV, 13. 
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the emperor showered his largess upon the crowds below from this 
building! as well as from his palace. Along the southwest side, the 
line of the back wall of the great horrea Agrippiana formed the 
fixed limit for the site up to if not beyond the clivus Victoriae. 

The front line of the “ Palatium” towards the Forum, from which 
the venturesome builder pushed out his new palace as an advance 
post, or frontispiece, to the earlier Palatine, is no less difficult to 
determine. Of the original hill itself, upon which the earlier palace 





G. R. Swain 
Fiqure 1. THe NorTHWESTERN CORNER OF THE PALATINE 





stood, but few traces are now visible. So far as identified they 
consist, on the north,? (1) of a crumbling bit of cappellaccco under 
the later ramp leading from the Nova Via to the clivus Victoriae, 
12 meters from the later line of the Via and a few centimeters above 
it, at about 23.50 m. a.s.l.; and (2) of a piece ,of a soft, friable, 
yellowish-brown tufa or clay about 50 meters to the southeast of 
the cappellaccio and 10 meters further up the slope, at about 
33.50 m. a.s.l., at the back of one of the lower rooms belonging to 
the lofty structure behind the hanging portico commonly, though 
incorrectly, known as the ‘‘bridge of Caligula.’”’ On the side facing 
the Capitol, though at some distance, it is probable, from the corner 
of the original hill, more extensive remains have been brought to 


1 Suetonius, Caligula, 37; quin et nummos non mediocris summae eé fastigio 


basilicae Juliae per aliquot dies sparsit in plebem. 

2 The general line of direction of the region, as of the earlier structures, is north- 
west to southeast. For the sake of convenience, however, the slope of the Pala- 
tine towards the Sacra Via will be spoken of in general as north and that towards 
the horrea of. Agrippa and the Tiber as south. The portion of the region towards 
the domus Augustana may be regarded, moreover, as east and that towards the 


Capitol as west. 
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light in recent years, at the level of the Forum, in the scarped but 
disintegrating cappellaccio-rock behind the horrea of Agrippa. 
Along the clivus Victoriae, for which an artificial terrace seems to 
have been cut along the slope, the original cliff is at this point 
buried behind the later structures, though, further to the south, the 
sharp line of its scarped surface has been brought to light by the 
fall of its enveloping wall of concrete. The palace of the period 
previous to that of Caligula, no less than the hill itself, has been 
almost wholly swallowed up in the later structures. On the side 
towards the north, no remains of that period are at present trace- 
able, except a few broken walls faced with reticulate of the Augustan 
type at some distance to the east and parallel to the line of the 
earlier Nova Via, though at a higher level. Along the west slope, 
however, a number of meters above the Augustan clivus Victoriae 
but on the line of the later structures of Caligula and Domitian, a 
few remains have fortunately been preserved of a row of earlier 
rooms, which, from their relation to the structures adjoining them 
and their construction, may be assigned to the preceding period 
and belong probably to the house of Tiberius or of Germanicus, 
which, according to Josephus,' immediately adjoined the new 
palace. While no certainty is at present possible, we may accept 
the line of the northern front of these rooms as, in all probability, 
marking roughly the northwestern front of the ‘‘ Palatium”’ of the 
period preceding that of Caligula and also the limit of the original 
hill in that direction. ‘The correctness of this assumption is shown 
more clearly by the fact that no remains have been found beyond 
this line of the row of shops bordering the clivus Victoriae of the 
Augustan period on the east—or indeed of the horrea Agrippiana 
below, of which they form a part. 

In this irregular space, the ‘‘no man’s land”’ between the Forum 
and the Palatine, bounded, as we have seen, on the north by the 
precinct of Juturna and the temple of Castor, at the lower level, 
and the clivus Victoriae above, on the west by the vicus Tuscus, 
and on the south by the horrea Agrippiana, with the domus Tiberiana 
at the upper level, which formed also, it is probable, its eastern 
boundary, lay the famous new house of Caligula and its successors, 
the no less splendid buildings of Domitian and Hadrian. This 
space, which forms an irregular trapezoid, measures roughly about 


1 Josephus, Ant. of the Jews, XIX, 15; rapiicap eis rv Tepuavixod per oixiay Tod 
Taiov marpos, dv TOTe avnpHKecar, avvnupevny 46° Eéxeivy dLa Td ev Td Bacideov Sv EmoLKo- 
Somats éxdorou Tay &vy TH Nyeuovia yeyovotwr avénbev ard wépous 6vduaTt TH oikodountape 
vov % Kal Te wep olknoews aptavrwv THY Erwvupiay TapacxXeéoBar. 

“They (the slayers of Caligula) came to the house of Germanicus, Gaius’ father, 
which house adjoined the palace: for while the edifice was one it was built in its 
several parts by those particular persons who had been emperors and those parts 
bore the name of those that built them or the name of him who began to build any 
of its parts.” (Translation of W. Whiston.) 
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115 to 120 meters from east to west. Its extent from north to 
south is about 57 meters in the lower portion, though only 25 meters 
above the clivus Victoriae, by which it is divided into two somewhat 
unequal parts. The general orientation of the site, as of the earlier 
structures as a whole, is northeast to southwest, conforming closely, 
it is clear, to the line of the original slope of the Palatine above,— 
a line of direction maintained, at least in part, by the vicus Tuscus 
and the buildings beyond until a very late period, despite the in- 
fluence of the new orientation of the neighboring monuments of the 
Forum, as is shown by the fragment of the marble plan of the Severan 
period. From this orientation, the later buildings at the lower 
level differ markedly, being made to agree with the later line of 
direction of the south side of the Forum of the Augustan period.? 
The orientation of the upper portion of the region remains un- 
changed. ‘The general level of the lower half of the region of what 
we may call the present period is approximately that of the lower 
end of the Forum,’ which is about 12.60 m. a.s.l., rising at the 
junction of the clivus Victoriae with the ramp leading from the 
Nova Via to the Palatine, to 32 to 33 m. a.s.l. The top of the 
earlier remains beyond the clivus is about 46.75 m. a.s.l., corre- 
sponding roughly to the level of the later pats of Benen 
which rest upon them. 

During the earlier centuries of our era, the small church of 8. 
Maria Antiqua was built into the smaller rooms behind the great 
hall of Domitian adjoining the vicus Tuscus, known commonly as 
the ‘‘temple of Augustus.’ This church was, however, abandoned 
in the ninth century by reason of the menacing condition of the 
overhanging walls on the Palatine above as well as, possibly, of the 
deadly miasma arising from the sluggish open stream which had 
replaced the ancient Cloaca Maxima near by. Several centuries 
later, in the thirteenth century, the small basilica of 8. Maria 
Liberatrice, or by its more formal name, S. Maria libera nos a 
poenis inferni, was built almost on the exact site of the older church, 
not without much damage to the earlier structure below. Pro- 
tected by these two churches and the buildings connected with 
them, the center at least of the region suffered much less than the 
Forum and the Sacra Via at the hands of the Vandals of the Middle 
Ages and from the encroachment of later buildings. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, however, the large hall to the west fell a 
victim not only to private greed but more especially to the fury of 


1B. Com. Rom. XIII (1886), p. 159. Cf. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations. 
Fig. 47.: 

2 For the orientation of the buildings on the south side of the Forum, see Van 
Deman, ‘The Sullan Forum,” J.R.S., 1922, p. 2 and Plan I. 

’ For the levels of the Forum, see op. cit. pp. 1 ff. and Plate IT. 
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the seekers after travertine and marble for St. Peters,! suffering, 
according to Lanciani,? more than any other of the great ancient 
monuments. At this time also Ligorio made his plan of this hall, 
concerning the value of which no little discussion has arisen. In 
1702, in the search for marble, the older church, already 20 palmi or 
more below ground, was, according to Valesio*® and other witnesses, + 
made accessible for a short time but again covered up.’ In 1868, 
as a result of the discovery by Nardoni of the account of Valesio 
just referred to, an attempt was made to bring to light once more 
the buried church, but with no permanent results. At a little 
before this time, during the important excavations conducted by 
Rosa on the Palatine in 1862 and the following years, an attempt 
was made to carry the excavations to the ancient level along the 
course of the clivus Victoriae near the corner above the church of 8. 
Maria Liberatrice and in the buildings above and to the south of 
this street. The series of rooms behind the so-called “bridge of 
Caligula,’ which had, up to that time, been buried almost to the 
top of the vaults of the upper story,’ was laid bare to below the 
vault of the lower story, and the portico along the front of the rooms, 
the famous ‘‘ bridge of Caligula,’’ was seen for the first time. The 
rooms behind the heavy wall against which the later rooms had been 
built, belonging to the great water-reservoir -of Caligula to be 
described later, although not fully excavated, were included in the 
plan made by Rosa at this time,’ though without any reference to 
them in the text. They had, however, been seen and briefly de- 
scribed by Nibby as far back as 1838 in his suggestive account of 
the whole region, in which he says: Fra gli anditi di queste sustruztont 
uno pix vasto degli altri, e piu regolare annerito dal fuoco che vi hanno 
acceso net tempr moderni é una vasta conserva di acque a due pranr 
communicants fra loro con abbaini, e divisa in ser ambienti. Questa é 
nel lato che domina la Curia Ostilia (the west hall of the building of 
Domitian below) nel Foro Romano. In 1885, in connection with 
the extensive excavations of that period, a passage-way, held, from 
its frescos, to belong to the 7th or 8th century, was discovered, 5.50 


1 Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, pp. 247-48. 
2 Lanciani, Storia degli Scavi II, p. 264. 
3 Cancellieri, Solennt Possessi, p. 370, ap. De Rossi, Bull. arch. Crist., 1868, 


iy as 
ae Galletti, Vatican Library, Chron. Miscell. XX XIII, ap. Lanciani, Ruins and — 
Excavations, p. 123. Archivio dei Notari delle acque e strade, 1702, Vol. 106, c. ~ 
281, ap. Lanciani, B. Com. Rom., 1900, pp. 25-27. 
> For a view of the region in 1750, see Hiilsen-Carter, Roman Forum, p. 173, 
Fig. 98. 
6 Bull. arch. Crist., 1868, p. 16. 
7 For the view of this site just before the excavations, see Reber, Die Ruinen — 
Roms, (1879), plate opposite p. 62. 
8 Bull. dell’ Inst., 1862, p. 232. Ann., 1865, p. 366. 
9 Mon. dell Inst. VIII, XXIII, 1. 
10 Roma Antica (1839), II, p. 476. 
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meters below the modern level, which had been cut through the 
eastern wall of the great hall to unite it directly with the early 
church in its rear. In these same excavations, of which the atrium 
Vestae and the Nova Via formed a conspicuous part, the upper half 
of the region under discussion was also included to some extent, 
though without any important discoveries. The pavement of the 
clivus Victoriae was, however, laid bare behind the church of 5. 
Teodoro.2. In 1900 the church of 8S. Maria Liberatrice was finally 
purchased by the Italian government and scientific excavations were 
earried on, during this and the following year, under the skilful 
direction of Director Boni.2 Of the remarkable discoveries made 
during these excavations, directed no longer to the destruction but 
to the preservation of the monuments, little need be said in general, 
since their importance for the history of the early empire no less than 
for that of the early church is well recognized. The lofty walls of 
the later periods both in the lower and the upper portions of the 
region were laid bare to their foundations, the mountainous mass 
of which still first strikes the eye of the visitor on entering the 
Forum (Fig. 1). At the lower level, between the low-lying lines of 
the vicus Tuscus and the atrium Vestae stands out the solid square 
mass of the so-called ‘‘temple of Augustus,’ while, further to the 
east and high above the region of the Sacra Via, massive foundations 
and substructures, towering brick-faced walls and soaring arches 
rise, in unbroken succession, to the platform almost 40 meters above 
on which once stood the great palace, with the lofty, vaulted cor- 
ridors of the broken ramp in the center, by which Hadrian bound 
the two separate structures of the previous period into one architec- 
tural whole. The splendid, though broken, remains of the later 
periods at the higher level were, also, for the first time fully brought 
to light and the course of the clivus Victoriae of the imperial period 
with the shops along its east side made clear by the removal, in 
some part, of the débris by which it had been concealed for so many 
centuries. 

Beneath the majestic remains of the one-time splendid monu- 
ments of the period of Domitian and Hadrian, the spade of the 
excavator brought to light, at this same time, the widely scattered 
though not inconsiderable remains, also, of a no less magnificent 
eroup of structures at the foot of the Palatine, which from their 
colossal proportions as well as from their site were recognized as 
belonging to the famous palace of Caligula,’ while a few broken walls 


1 Not. Scav., 1885, p. 156. 

2 Not. Scav., 1886, p. 512. 

3B. Com. Rom., 1900, pp. 25-27; 1901, pp. 299-820; 1903, pp. 230-36. Rom. 
Mitt., 1902, pp. 74 ff.; 1905, pp. 82 ff. For the general appearance of the site 
previous to the beginning of the excavations, see Not. Scav., 1900, p. 227 tig. 5, 
B.Com. Rom., 1903, fig. 116. 

4 Boni ap. Vaglieri, B. Com. Rom. 1903, p. 201 n.2. Ashby, Cl. R., 1901, p. 329. 
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were found, a decade later, of a modest dwelling of the Augustan 
period at a still lower level. 

Of this earlier structure, the walls of which have suffered equally 
at the hands of the builders of both of the great monuments beneath 
which they were found, a few scanty remains are left (Fig. 2). 
The most important of these remains, which le over a meter below 
the level of the pavement of the great monument of Domitian above, 
at about 14.50-14.60 m. a.s.l., which for the sake of convenience 





Figure 2. AuGUSTAN REMAINS NEAR THE Vicus Tuscus 


we may call the present level, consist, as seen in 1911-12, of a few 
fragmentary walls a little more than half a meter in height (Fig. 2). 
These walls, which have been broken off to the general level of the 
new structure by which they were destroyed, belong to a group of 
small rooms, 10 meters from the line of the republican vicus Tuscus 
to the west of them. While it is possible that these small rooms 
may have originally been used,as shops, their distance from the 
street renders it more probable that they belonged rather to one of 
the private houses by which this space, adjoining the Forum as well 
as the slopes of the Palatine above, was doubtless occupied before 
the rise of the great imperial buildings of the later periods. The 
size and extent of the house to which these rooms belonged cannot 
be determined at present, owing to the insufficient data at our com- 
mand. It is clear, however, that it was of very modest proportions. 


ke age ile 
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Its orientation is that of the earlier period and conformed to the 
general line of direction of the republican vicus Tuscus, the course of 
which is clearly shown by the west wall of the horrea Agrippiana 
further to the south, along which it ran, as well as by the line of the 
earlier sewer described below. The existing rooms, which are two 
in number, are about 4.50 meters in width, according to the valuable 
plan of Delbrick made in 1914.1. Their length cannot be deter- 
mined, since they have been in great part destroyed on the side 
towards the vicus by the huge foundation wall of the so-called 
“temple of Augustus,” as can be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2), made from a photograph taken in October 1913. The 
walls are of concrete of the Augustan type? faced with tufa reticulate 
of the same period. The square blocks, or tesserae, of which this 
facing is made are of moderate size and of a somewhat irregular 
shape. The mortar joints are of medium thickness. In the corner 
of the room towards the south is a round structure of the same type 
of construction as the walls with which it is united (Fig. 2), which 
was intended to carry off the water from the roof above or to contain . 
one of the terra-cotta pipes specially designed for that purpose. 
Under the porticus to the north of the large hall by which these 
rooms were destroyed, the scanty remains of a large sewer were 
brought to light in the earlier excavations (PLaTE X), the line of 
which is in general perpendicular to that of the main sewer beneath 
the large hall, which will be discussed later (p. 383). That this 
sewer is to be assigned to this period is rendered practically certain 
by its relation to the walls of the following period, by which it seems 
to have been destroyed, as well as by the presence of a fragmentary 
pavement resting immediately upon it, the elevation of which— 
13.10-13.15 m. a.s.].—is considerably below the level of the later 
structures. The walls of this sewer are of reddish-brown tufa 
blocks of a good type. To this period or to a little earlier one must 
be assigned also a small fragment of a tufa wall, one meter below 
the pavement of the large west hall, seen during the earlier excava- 
tions, the purpose of which is not clear. Immediately on top of the 
ruined walls of the group of rooms just described, the remains were 
found also of a well preserved herring-bone pavement, which can 
be seen in Figs. 2 and 3. The foundation, or bed, of this pavement 
is of concrete of the type called by Vitruvius‘ structura testacea.° 
The broken roof-tiles, which form the aggregate, or caementa, are 
laid on their flat side in loose but somewhat irregular courses and the 
mortar is of the dusky-red type of the Augustan period. The 


1“ Der Stidostbau am Forum Romanum,” Jb. Arch. I. XXXVI, Tafel 2. 

2 For this type of concrete, see Van Deman, A.J.A., 1912, pp. 391-92. 

3 Cf. Delbriick, op. cit. p. 28. 

PLS, 19. 

5 For the rise and history of this type of construction and its more gene 
characteristics, see Van Deman, op. cit. pp. 390-91, 395, 398-99. 
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tesserae of the pavement above are of the type of the early empire. 
While it is possible that this pavement is to be assigned to the 
period of Caligula, it seems more probable, from its level and its 
relation to the walls attached to the bases of the columns of that 
period, that it belonged to an earlier structure. No traces of this 
earlier period have so far been identified in the upper portion of the 
region, unless it be a few scanty remains of a herring-bone pavement 
under the west wall of the water reservoir, though extensive remains 
have been found along the clivus Victoriae further to the south. 

Concerning the colossal structure, about a meter above the re- 
mains just described, for the erection of which the whole quarter of 
humble houses with their traditions of the great republican past was 
ruthlessly swept away, the data furnished by the modern excavations 
are fortunately more abundant. The most conspicuous of the re- 
mains of this structure which have been brought to light in the 
lower half of the region is the great water-basin, a little over 8 
meters wide, 25 meters long and about 1.50 meters deep, which is 
still visible, though in a later form, under the smaller hall forming 
the entrance-court on the north opposite the vicus Vestae. The 
ortentation of this basin, which was recognized almost at once, on 
its discovery in 1900, as a part of the palace of Caligula—a fact 
rendered more certain by the finding of a small piece of a broken 
inscription of the first century in the basin itself bearing a part of 
the name of that emperor!—differs but slightly from that of the 
building as a whole. At either side of it is a short flight of steps, of 
which that towards the north was designed probably for an orna- 
mental display of water such as has been found at Pompeii or in 
the more newly discovered palace of Nero below the domus Augus- 
tana of the period of Domitian on the Palatine. The sides of the 
basin are ornamented by shallow niches alternately rectangular and 
semicircular in form. Its facing, which belongs, so far as now 
visible, to a later restoration, is of triangular bricks from 3.80 to 
4 cm. thick and of a yellowish-red to a reddish-yellow color, re- 
sembling closely in type those of the Claudian or of the early Nero- 
nian period found in a number of walls along the Sacra Via of the 
period previous to the fire of 64 a.p. The floor and the lining of 
the walls were originally of marble, though the latter has entirely 
disappeared. 

About 13 to 15 meters to the west of this basin and a little more ~ 
than 3 meters from the north side of the large west hall, a small 
travertine foundation was found in the excavations of 1900,? which 
agrees in its general orientation with the other remains of this 


1 Hiilsen, Rom. Mitt. 1902, p. 81 and Beitrage 2 A. G. II, p. 240 n. 18; Top. p. 
85 n. 1092. 
? Hiilsen, Rom. Mitt. 1902, p. 82 and Pl. IVT. 
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period. This small fragmentary structure, the level of which is 
slightly lower than that of the similar foundation towards the south, 
consists at present of three travertine blocks, measuring 1.30 to 
1.40 meters in length and 72, 73 and 95 em. respectively in height. 
While it is possible that these blocks represent a wall of an earlier 
period,! it seems clear that they were used in the period of Caligula 
as a part of the base of one of the columns of his great peristyle. 
The contact surfaces of the stones are carefully dressed. The other 





Figure 3. REMAINS OF THE PERISTYLE OF CALIGULA 


sides, with the exception of that towards the east, are, however, 
left rough. A little more than 14.50 meters to the south and on a 
line with this foundation but a trifle further from the water-basin, a 
second foundation of travertine was brought to light, in the excava- 
tions of 1911-12, similar to that just described in general type, 
though a little higher in level (Fig. 3). But one of the original 
blocks of this foundation is preserved, measuring 1.20 by 1.50 
meters in length and width and from 95 cm. to a meter in height. 
With the exception of the top, all the surfaces of the stone are left 
in the rough. 

During the same excavations, a hole was discovered at a point 
midway between the existing foundations, from which the large 


1 Delbriick, op. cit. p. 28 and Taf. 2. 
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blocks of a third one had been removed by the mediaeval Vandals. 
The existence of a similar hole, showing traces also of the removal of 
a foundation of the same general size, was noted, some years ago, 
under the north porticus on a general line with those just described 
and 14.50 to 15 meters from that furthest to the north, by which 
the Augustan sewer mentioned above (p. 375) had been destroyed. 
About 7.25 to 7.50 meters to the east of this spot and on a line with 
a number of broken concrete walls belonging plainly to the same 
structure, as will be shown below, still another foundation was 
found, in the earlier excavations, a few meters from the line of the 
water-basin.! Immediately in front of this basin, the considerable 
remains of still other walls of concrete, or better of structura testacea, 
of the same type as those referred to above point unmistakably to 
the existence of at least two other foundations, or sub-bases, 7.25 
to 7.50 and 14.50 to 15 meters further to the east and on a line with 
those just mentioned. 

Between these foundations, or sub-bases, as well as beyond them 
to the north and west, a number of broken fragments of concrete 
walls or of massive foundations for pavements have been found at 
various times. In the excavations of 1900-01, several such pieces 
were brought to light under the porticus on the north of the later 
building, two of which were noted by Hiilsen in his plan of the new 
monuments in this region.2 At the same time, or a little later, a 
much longer piece of wall, or possibly, of the bed of a pavement, of 
the same type was found towards the west end of the porticus, which 
is still in part visible (PLATE X a), while more recently the benevo- 
lent feet of the throngs of tourists have restored to us another piece 
immediately to the north of the great water-basin (PLATE X b). In 
the excavations of 1911-12, in addition to the more numerous re- 
mains of the concrete bed of the earlier pavements above mentioned 
(pp. 375-6), which are also of structura testacea, a few fragmentsof © 
walls were found under the western half of the large hall, which were 
attached to the travertine foundations of the column base further 
to the south as can be seen in Figure 3.3 The greater part of the 
remains of this kind so far found belong, it is clear, to the concrete 
beds of pavements of this period or of that immediately preceding 
it. A certain number of them, however, on the north and more 
especially on the west, on account of the presence of a regular brick- 
facing and of their relation to the travertine foundations, which rest — 
upon them or to which they are attached (Fig: 3), may best be 
regarded as parts of a continuous wall or walls in which the founda- | 
tion-bases were set—a type of construction found in many ancient 


1 Hiilsen, op. cit. p. 82 and PI. IVS. 

2 Op. cit. Pl. 1V; 1905, fig. 28. The pieces are represented on the plan near the 
letter ‘‘S.” 

3 'The low courses of brick-faced concrete on the right of the travertine blocks. 
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monuments, as, for example, in the basilica Aemilia and the basilica 
Julia of the period of Augustus.! Owing to the character of the 
walls, but few external surfaces and, therefore, few remains of 
brick-facing have been preserved. A single wall, however, 60 cm. 
in width and faced on both sides was found, some years since, under 
the north porticus, which may well have been the side wall of a 
shallow sewer traceable beside it. 

The type of construction of the walls, which is that used consist- 
ently throughout the whole structure, is structura testacea, common 
alike to the periods of Augustus, Tiberius and Caligula, but which 
yields place, after the time of Caligula, to the typical Roman con- 
struction, brick-faced concrete. -The general technique of the walls 
is less careful than in the preceding periods, due in part, possibly, to 
the haste characteristic of the whole structure. The caementa, or 
aggregate, are wholly of roof-tiles, easily recognizable from the 
numerous traces of the broken flanges still visible, which are laid in 
somewhat close but irregular courses. The mortar is of the dusky- 
red type characteristic of the general period,’ though more often 
approaching a reddish-brown or a reddish-gray. It is of coarse 
composition and very friable. The facing is likewise of broken roof- 
tiles, roughly trapezoidal in shape with evenly sawed fronts. On 
account of the character of this material,’ the bricks not only vary 
greatly from each other in thickness but the two ends of the same 
brick very frequently show a marked difference. The thickness of 
the small number of bricks preserved in these walls varies from 3.5 
to 4 cm., though, at times, reaching 4.5 cm. or more. Out of the 
35 measured, 30 are between 3.5 and 4 cm. Their length is from 
20 to 25cem.* The color of the bricks in general is not far from that 
typical of the tile-bricks of the Augustan period, which is an orange- 
red varying in hue from the ‘‘dragons-blood red’’® to the ‘‘ocher 
red” of Ridgeway.’ It is, however, slightly more pinkish in tone, 
at times approaching salmon. Both the horizontal and vertical 
mortar joints are very irregular. The horizontal joints vary com- 
monly from 1 to 1.5 cm. and are very crudely raked. 

Twenty meters beyond the east line of the water basin, against 
the side of the Palatine, considerable remains of an earlier wall of 
the period of Caligula were discovered in 1900, the preservation of 
which was due to its incorporation in one of the walls of the magnif- 
icent ramp first brought to light at that time (PLATE X), as can be 
seen in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 4), made from a photo- 
graph courteously taken for this article by George R. Swain of the 


1See Van Deman, A.J.A., 1913, p. 19 and n. 4, with fig. 3. 

?Van Deman, A.J.A. 1912, pp. 395-96 and 399. 

3 Op. cit. p. 395 and n. 4. © 

4 For the earlier periods, see op. cit. p. 395 and n. 5 with fig. 1; p. 398 and n. 7. 
5 Robert Ridgeway, Color Standards and Color Nomenclature, Pl. XIII, 5'. 
mage cit. Fl AX VIL, 6”. 
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Figure 4. WALLS OF THE PERIOD OF CALIGULA AND HADRIAN 


Near East Expedition of the University of Michigan. Though the 
general orientation of these remains, which are visible in the wall 
at the back of the first landing of the ramp, like that of the rest of 
the structure to which they belong, is northeast to southwest, its 
actual line of direction lies a trifle more nearly east and west than 
the main axis of the peristyle, a variation due clearly to the line of 
the. clivus Victoriae, the west side of which rises directly above it. 
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Figure 5. REMAINS OF A WALL OF THE PERIOD OF CALIGULA 


The extent of the original wall cannot now be determined, since the 
end towards the south is concealed by a later cross-wall,! while 
that towards the north has been broken off in the erection of the 
new structure Its present height above the level of the peristyle, 
of which it formed a part of one of the enclosing walls, is at least 


1 See Pl. X and fig. 4. Cf. Delbriick, op. cit. p. 28 and Taf. 4 A. 
2 See fig. 4. Cf. Delbriick, op. cit. p. 28 and Taf. 4 A and B. 
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10.50 meters (about 25 m. a.s.l.).!. The portion of the wall towards 
the south, 1.85 meters in length, which lies in the exact line of the 
later wall, has been preserved intact. The adjoining portion, on 
the other hand, about 7.50 meters long, the front of which lay 
originally a trifle further to the west, has been cut back to conform 
to the line of the new wall of the ramp of Hadrian, as can be seen 
in the accompanying illustrations (Figs.4and5). In this portion of 
the wall, the back part of a rectangular niche is still preserved, 
which is admirably shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 5). It 
is 1.65 meters (5144 Rom. ft.) wide and, at present, 50 to 55 centi- 
meters deep. Its original height cannot now be determined, but it 
was not probably more than 3 to 4 meters above the level of the 
peristyle. The traces seem still clear, 1.75 meters to the north of 
this niche, of a larger one, or possibly of an apse, which was filled 
in at some intermediate period between that of Caligula and Ha- 
drian. Itis possible, as suggested by Delbriick,? that asecond smaller 
niche corresponding to that still left existed originally towards the 
north, though no traces of it remain. 

The type of construction used in this wall, which, as stated above, 
is structura testacea, differs but little in details from that of the walls 
of the colonnade towards the west, except in its better preservation. 
The mass as a whole lacks compactness and the quantity of caementa, 
or aggregate, is insufficient (Fig. 5). The technique is a trifle less 
crude than that of the walls of the colonnade, though lacking in a 
striking manner the fineness and painstaking care of the preceding 
periods of Augustus and Tiberius.? The caementa, which are of 
roof-tiles with no admixture of tufa, travertine, marble or triangular 
bricks are of medium size and are laid in somewhat irregular rows, 
or courses. The mortar is of coarse composition and very friable. 
In color it is reddish-brown to a reddish-gray, instead of the dis- 
tinctive dusky-red of the Augustan period.’ The arena, or better 
pozzolana-arena, which seems of an inferior quality, is very terrosa® 
and seems not to have been either screened or washed. Its pre- 
vailing colors are reddish-brown and gray with a slight admixture 
of black and white particles. It is, as a rule, of medium fineness. 
The lime is not over-clean and very insufficient in quantity. The 
facing, as throughout the whole structure, lacks the evenness and 
regularity of the earlier as well as of the later roof-tile facing. The 
bricks, which reveal their origin, as elsewhere, by the traces of their 
broken flanges, vary greatly both in their thickness and in their length. 


1 Cf. Delbriick, op. cit. p. 29. 

2 Op. cit. D. 28, ADBIT, 

3 For a wall of the period of Augustus, see Van Deman, ‘“‘ The So-called Flavian 
Rostra,” A.J.A., 1909, fig. 3. 

4Van Deman, A.J.A. 1912, pp. 391-92. 

5 For the meaning of this word as used by the ancients, see Vitruvius De Archi- 
tectura, II, 4, 1. 
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They are normally from 3.5 to 4 em. thick, but not infrequently 
reach 4.5em. The average thickness of 50 which have been meas- 
ured exactly! is 4 cm. They show little more regularity in their 
length, varying from 20 to 30 cm., as a rule, though often, owing to 
their origin,? exceeding 35 cm. Of the 50 specially measured, 15 
are more than 30cm. long. ‘Their color is in general, as in the walls 
described above (p. 379), orange red,* approaching a salmon. It 
is much lighter in tone than that of the earlier roof-tiles and shows 
none of the tendency to dark purple so common in the Augustan 
period. The horizontal mortar joints vary from 1 to 2.6cm. The 
average width of 50 is 1.5 cm. The vertical joints show but little 
less variance, running from half a centimeter to 2.5 cm. The 
horizontal joints are commonly, though very carelessly, raked. 
Bonding courses, which mark so conspicuously the neighboring 
walls of Domitian and Hadrian (Fig. 8), do not appear. 

Further to the north and in the same general line of direction as 
the wall just described, considerable remains have been found of a 
retaining wall which Delbriick* held of this or of an earlier time. 
The data accessible at present are too inconclusive to allow any 
definite decision concerning it. The portion of this wall, however, 
at the eastern end of the porticus on the north and below the ramp 
leading from the Nova Via to the Palatine, seems, in all probability, 
to belong in part to this period. 

Beneath and closely connected with the peristyle, the remains of 
which have just been described, a number of sewers have been dis- 
covered at various times, several of which, from their orientation and 
type of construction, may well be assigned to this or to an earlier 
period. The most important of these sewers crosses the great 
western hall diagonally, maintaining the older orientation, and 
empties into a sewer below the vicus Tuscus, which is of a very old 
type and conforms to the line of direction of the earlier time.° 
Concerning the smaller sewer under the later ramp, the orientation 
of which agrees in general with that of the larger one just mentioned, 
the evidence is less clear, though the construction as reported® 
appears to be at least earlier than Domitian. ‘The possible remains 
of a small sewer seen some years ago under the porticus on the 
north, the line of which is parallel to the main sewer under the large 
hall, belongs most certainly to this time. ) 

High above the remains of the structure so far described, which 


1 Bricks are measured, in all cases, in representative groups of 10 selected from 
different parts of the monument in question. 

2 For the importance of the length of the bricks in the analysis of brick-faced 
concrete monuments, see Van Deman, A.J.A. 1912, p. 402, n.5; 406 andn. 1. Cf. 
395, 420 and'n. 2, 425 and n. 2. 

3 For the more exact definition of the color, see p. 379. 

4 Op. cit. p. 29 and Taf. 4. 

5 For this sewer, see Delbriick, op. cit. p. 31 and Taf. 2. 

6 Op. cit. p. 30. 
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lie practically at the level of the Augustan Forum, buried deep 
below the once towering walls of the later imperial palaces above, 
certain other important remains have been brought to light which, 
from their relation to the adjoining monuments, must be accepted 
also as of the period of Caligula. Unlike the widely scattered and 
fragmentary remains of the peristyle below, those at the upper 
level consist of a solitary block of concrete vaults, about 20 to 20.50 
meters (approximately 70 Rom. ft.) long and over 23 meters (78 
Rom. ft.) wide, composed of a group of lofty chambers, three stories 
high, forming a single unit both architecturally and structurally 


(Puates X and XI). On the north and, originally, on the west also, — 


this group of rooms, recognized by their peculiar plan and more 
especially by the low doors between the rooms and the small rec- 
tangular openings in the ceilings for the circulation of the water as 
a reservoir, or cisterna, was.supported by a massive wall 2.50 meters 
(816 Rom. ft.) thick, designed alike to resist the pressure of the 
great volume of water of the reservoir in its rear and to serve as an 
imposing front for the whole hill towards the Forum.! No certain 
remains of this wall have been so far identified on the west, unless 
it be a small fragment of a concrete foundation under the later wall 
mentioned below. On the north, however, where it has been, in 
great part, preserved by the erection by Domitian, a half century 
later, of the famous frescoed rooms of the imperial guard, with their 
hanging portico (Fig. 6), it rises, without windows or doors, over 
15 meters above the clivus Victoriae, along which it extended to- 
wards the east and south. It was composed (1) of a lower founda- 
tion of concrete about 2.80 meters high, a small part of which has 
recently come to light, (2) of an upper foundation of rough, unhewn 
travertine blocks, 2.60 meters (9 Rom. ft.) high, and (3) of the 
regular wall of structura testacea, the height of which was not less 
than 9.60 meters. The lower foundations (PLATE XI), which are 
scarcely distinguishable from the débris under which they are still, 
in great part, buried, are composed in the main of a heterogeneous 
mass of refuse materials from earlier buildings forming a crumbling 
mass of dirty concrete of a grayish color. The caementa, or aggre- 
gate, consist of pieces of many sizes of tufa of various kinds, of 
travertine, roof-tiles and pottery. No marble or triangular bricks 
appear. The mortar, the quantity of which is very small, is of a 
dirty gray color and very friable. The arena shows little or no red 
pozzolana and is very terrosa. ‘The proportion of lime is small and 
it is of a very low grade. Above these concrete foundations, along 
practically the whole northern side of the reservoir and, possibly the 


1 While it is possible that this wall belongs to an earlier building its close union 
with the Caligulan walls above make it safe to assume that they belong to the 
same period. 
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Ficure 6. Tue Rooms oF THE IMPERIAL GUARD 


western front as well, an upper foundation, or sub-wall (PLaTr XI). 
2.60 meters (9 Rom. ft.) wide was laid, composed of rude courses 
of travertine blocks, the top of which corresponds approximately in 
level with the top of the lower story of the adjoining cisterna. No 
actual remains have escaped the greed of the medieval Vandals, 
except a few broken fragments. Its record has been, however, 
infallibly preserved in the concrete lining of the rooms to the south 
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which were built against it. As shown by this record, the travertine 
blocks of which the wall was made measure commonly from 75 cm. 
to 1.25 meters in width and length and are laid with little attention 
to regular courses. Except on the upper and lower surfaces, the 
blocks have been left in the rough. On top of these travertine 
foundations is a wall of structura testacea of the same width practi- 
cally as the foundations (PLATE XI). Five meters from the end of 
these foundations towards the east, the line of the wall is interrupted 
by a break about 2 meters wide. Since this break coincides ex- 
actly with the eastern line of the cisterna, it seems clear that the 
concrete wall running south which is still visible through the open- 
ing represents that beyond the end of the reservoir either in its 
original or in a later form. The original length of the main wall 
towards the east beyond this point has not been determined. It is 
plain, however, that it extended a little beyond the series of guard- 
rooms, which was built against it, where a broken wall running to- 
wards the north may mark its eastern limit. Beyond this point no 
final analysis of the remains has as yet been possible. Concerning 
the outer wall on the west of the reservoir our data are few. The 
coincidence with it, in general position, of the wall of Domitian by 
which it has been replaced and its relation to the reservoir makes 
‘it probable, however, that it agreed, like its successor, with the wall . 
on the north in its general character and massive proportions. 
The assumption is made more probable by the existence, under the 
later wall, which rests directly upon it, of a crude concrete founda- 
tion similar in kind to that on the north in its haphazard choice of 
materials and rude methods of handling them. This earlier founda- 
tion is, moreover, structurally united to that of the row of rooms 
along the clivus Victoriae (PLATE X), which seems to belong to the 
period in question. On the south the lower rooms of the reservoir 
were built, probably, directly against the rock of the hill, while 
those of the upper story were attached, as has been shown above 
(p. 8370), to the older house of Tiberius. The structure bounded by 
these walls, so far as at present accessible, consists, both in the 
lower and upper stories, of a long central chamber, or corridor, on 
either side of which are two smaller chambers, with the broken 
vault of a third. Beyond these rooms to the east lie one or more 
rooms, the relation of which to those just mentioned cannot be 
determined at present, owing to the incomplete state of the excava- 
tions. The long central corridor in the lower story is at present 
but 12 meters long, owing to the destruction of the western end of 
the whole structure by the later building. Itis clear, however, from 
the remains of the smaller room on either side, as well as by the 
position of the rectangular openings in its ceiling, that its length 
was, originally, not less than 15.50 to 15.60 meters (524% Rom. ft.). 
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Its width is 4.80 meters (1614 Rom. ft.). Its roof is composed of a 
barrel vault with a rise of about 2.40 meters (approximately 8 Rom. 
ft.), the crown of which is 4.80 meters above the line of the herring- 
bone pavement which has been preserved in one of the smaller 
rooms on the south. The impressions left by the boards used in 
the centering on which the vaults were laid are visible in this as 
well as in most of the other chambers, while the holes for the support 
of the framework of the centering are also left. The width of the 
boards is normally from 20 to 25cm. The side walls of the corridor 
are very heavy, being 1.50 meters (514 Rom. ft.) thick. The wall 
on the east is not accessible. In the center of the vaulted ceiling are 
two rectangtlar openings, 1.20 meters (4 Rom. ft.) long and 1.00 
meter (approximately 314 Rom. ft:) wide, by which the circulation 
of water between the upper and lower rooms was rendered possible. 
A third opening existed originally near the west end of the corridor, 
corresponding to that at 1.80 meters (6 Rom. ft.) from’the opposite 
end. The groups of smaller rooms opening from the corridor to- 
wards the north and south do not agree in their general dimensions, 
that on the north being considerably shorter. The division walls 
between these rooms are 1.15 to 1.20 meters (4 Rom. ft.) thick. 
The rooms on the north, which were originally three in number, 
differ somewhat in size. That to the east is very small, measuring 
but 4.15 meters (14 Rom. ft.) from east to west, though agreeing 
with the other two rooms in length, as well as in height. At about 
60 cm. from its west wall, the massive travertine foundations de- 
scribed above disappear, being replaced beyond this point by an 
ordinary wall of structura testacea. Owing to the height of the 
débris not yet removed, the position and size of the connecting door 
between this room and the corridor are not clear. Its existence is, 
however, rendered certain by the opening in the ceiling, which is 
90 cm. (3 Rom. ft.) by 75 cm. (24% Rom. ft.) in length and width. 
The adjoining room towards the west is somewhat larger than that 
just described, measuring 4.80 meters (1614 Rom. ft.) both in length 
and width and also in height. It is connected with the central 
corridor by a low door 1.50 meters (5144 Rom. ft.) wide and 2 to 2.20 
meters high. The rectangular opening in the ceiling is 90 cm. 
(3 Rom. ft.) by 75 em. (214% Rom. ft.), as in the room adjoining. Of 
the room to the west but a pitiable fragment of a broken vault 
remains, concealed behind the later walls and half buried in débris. 
The length of the room, like that of the other rooms on this side of 
the central corridor, is 4.80 meters (1614 Rom. ft.). Its width, so 
far as can be estimated from the curve of the fragmentary vault and 
its relation to the other parts of the structure, is about 4.40 meters 
(15 Rom. ft.). Its height cannot be determined exactly. The 
rooms to the south of the corridor are very regular in their dimen- 
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sions. The two which remain are 7.95 meters (27 Rom. ft.) long 
and 4.35 to 4.40 (15 Rom. ft.) wide. The low door connecting the 
room towards the east with the corridor is 1.45 to 1.50 meters (5144 
Rom. ft.) in width, while that in the room adjoining has been reduced 
in a later restoration to 1.03 meters (84% Rom. ft.) to correspond to 


the doors of the later period. The rectangular openings in the 


ceilings measure 90 cm. (8 Rom. ft.) in length and 75 em. (24% Rom. 
ft.) in width. The room towards the west, which corresponded 
originally, so far as can be at present determined, to those just 
described, suffered greatly, as did that opposite, at the hands of the 
later builders, by whom not only was its vault cut in two and 
broken by the building of the new cross-walls, but its length con- 
siderably reduced by the insertion of a heavy wall at its south end. 
In the further wall of the room towards the east, a door has been 
discovered, during the desultory excavations of recent years, leading 
to a room or rooms which are as yet practically unexcavated. 
Concerning the period of these rooms and their relation to the 
adjoining reservoir, no final decision is, therefore, possible, though 
it seems almost sure that they did not belong to the original building. 

To our knowledge of the second story of the reservoir, the modern 
excavations have added but little (PLATE XI). The rooms are half 
buried in the débris from the buildings above them, as in the time 
of Nibby, while in several places one still sees the walls blackened 
by fire as reported by him almost a century ago.! The only rooms 
accessible at present are the long central corridor and the smallest 
chamber on the north. Of the eastern half of the room towards 


the west, north of the corridor, the broken vault and a portion of © 


the walls are still left, as can be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 7) in which the curve of the earlier vault is clearly trace- 
able, as well as the walls of the later period against and above it. 
The existence and general dimensions of the rooms not as yet ex- 
cavated are, however, plainly shown by the rectangular openings in 
the ceilings of the corresponding rooms immediately below them. 
The general plan of the second story agrees with that of the story 
below. The walls are of the same thickness and agree in their type of 
construction. The system of communication shows no variance from 
that of the lower rooms, though but one of the doors is now visible. 
In the vaulted ceiling of the central corridor of the upper story 
two rectangular openings are preserved of the same size as and 
directly over those connecting this corridor with that of the first 
story. A similar opening is found in the smaller room on the north. 
It seems clear from the presence of these openings and still more 
from the existence of the massive wall on the north, which still 
rises unbroken for a short distance above the top of the second 
1 Roma Antica (1839), IT, pp. 46 and 60. 
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Figure 7. A BrRoKEN VAULT OF THE RESERVOIR OF THE Domus 
CALIGULAE 


story, that a third story also existed in the original building; (PLATE 
XI). Itis probable that this story was occupied wholly by a single 
large chamber or by an open basin, since a pavement, 20 to 25 cm. 
thick of opus signinum rests directly upon the vault of the story 
below. All further traces of it have been, however, destroyed by 
the walls of the later palace of Domitian, which were built im- 
mediately on top of the pavement. 
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The walls of the reservoir were covered throughout with a layer, 

3 cm. thick, of water-proof cement of the type known commonly as 
opus signinum from the place of its origin. This cement, which 
was used regularly for the lining of all receptacles for water! and 
also, with a slightly larger proportion of lime, for pavements,? was 
made of pounded roof-tiles, or tegulae, and lime. The remains of a 
herring-bone pavement are preserved also in one of the smaller 
rooms of the lower story on the south of the corridor. 
j* The whole building, with the exception of the travertine founda- 
tion wall on the north, is a single structural unit and the type of 
construction is consistent throughout. The lower foundations, as 
has been said above, are of concrete of an inferior grade and very 
friable, differing but little, except in the presence of a small quantity 
of lime as a binding material, from the masses of débris near by. 
The caementa consist, in the main, of pieces of tufa, travertine and 
roof-tiles, the refuse from earlier monuments, with a few fragments 
of broken pottery. They show no regularity in size, varying from 
very small pieces to those of huge size, and are very unevenly dis- 
tributed through the mass. The mortar is of a dirty gray type, 
differing but slightly in general appearance from that of the republic. 
It is very uneven in composition and very friable. The arena 
consists largely of dark gray and brown pozzolana with some ad- 
mixture of black and white particles. The red pozzolana of the 
walls is noticeably wanting. The lime is of a grayish-white color 
and of a poor quality. i. 

The walls show but little variance in general type of construction 
from those of the peristyle below.. They are, however, somewhat 
less loosely built and the quantity of aggregate used is greater. 
The technique is in general less crude, but lacks the scrupulous care 
of the better periods.” .The caementa, which are wholly of roof-tiles, 
are of medium size and are laid in somewhat even rows. ‘They 
agree in general type and color with the tiles used in the facing. 
The mortar is of a grayish-red or grayish-brown color. It is very 
friable and coarse and weathers badly. The pozzolana-arena is 
dark gray or grayish-red to brownish-red with some little white. The 
particles are of medium size, though with a considerable admixture 
of dust, showing the lack of careful screening or washing. But 
little of the facing of the walls is left, since bricks no less than marble 
became the prey of the ruthless spoilers of the earlier times. ‘The 
technique of the small part of this facing now visible is very careless 
and -.the courses of bricks are extremely irregular. The bricks 
themselves, the origin of which is revealed clearly by traces of their 
broken flanges, differ markedly both in their thickness and in their 


1 Vitruvius, op. cit. VIII, 6, 14; ef. Pliny, op. cit. XX XV, 165. 
2 Op ct VIL, Aya: 
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length. While their normal thickness is from 3.50 to 4 cm., it not 
infrequently reaches 4.50 cm. The average of 100 bricks taken 
from different parts of the structure is 3.98 cm. But little more 
regularity exists in their length, which varies commonly from 20 to 
30 cm. though in a few cases exceeding 35 cm. Their color, while 
not far from the orange-red of the Augustan tiles, is, as has been 
said (p. 379), more pinkish in tone, approaching, in many cases, 
salmon. ‘The horizontal joints are very irregular, varying from 1 
to 2.5 em. The average width of 100 is 1.8 cm. The vertical 
joints vary but little less, running from a half centimeter to two 
centimeters. The horizontal joints are regularly, though carelessly, 
raked. Bonding courses do not appear.! 

The vaults of the building are well preserved, except where they 
have been intentionally destroyed by the later builders. Those of 
the lower story have suffered also, at least in color, from the effects 
of fires made in these rooms in modern times. ‘These vaults are 
throughout of concrete, but of a type radically different from that 
employed in the walls and the foundations, both in the materials 
used and in the methods of handling them. The caementa are al- 
most wholly of a friable, granular tufa of a clear yellow.type, very 
different, in structure and in color, from the common grayish- 
yellow variety used in the vaults near by, which belong to the 
periods of Domitian and Hadrian. The provenience of this tufa, 
selected doubtless on account of its light weight, is not sure. The 
size of the caementa is unusually large, reaching often 20 to 30 cm. 
in length and 5 to 10 cm. in thickness. They are, as a rule, placed 
lengthwise in the mass and in regular rows. In addition to these 
tufa caementa, a considerable quantity of smaller pieces of pumice- 
stone appears, to which is due, in part, the extreme lightness of the 
vaults as a whole. The mortar is of a dirty whitish-gray color not 
unlike that of the walls. The pozzolana-arena used is very terrosa. 
Its prevailing colors are light and dark gray, grayish-brown, brown- 
ish-red and brown, with a somewhat unusual amount of white 
particles. But little of the dusky-red of the Augustan period is 
present. A considerable number of small pieces of pumice-stone 
appears. ‘The lime is of a low grade and not overclean. On top of 
the board centering of the vaults, a thin layer of mortar of an ex- 
tremely fine composition and light weight was laid, to serve, prob- 
ably, as a smooth finish to the rougher mass above. The arena 
used in this mortar is almost wholly gray and grayish-brown, with 
a noticeably large proportion of white particles. The amount of 
lime used, which is of a dirty white variety, is unusually great. 

Along the west side of the reservoir and, as it seems probable, 


1 See fig. 8. The walls on the left are of this period. In the walls on the right, 
which are of the period of Domitian, bonding courses appear regularly. 
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G. R. Swain 

Figure 8. WALLS OF THE PERIOD OF CALIGULA AND DOMITIAN 
attached to it, the remains are still traceable of a few walls belong- 
ing to a row of rooms or shops opening directly upon the clivus 
Victoriae (PLATE X). These remains consist, at present, of three 
disintegrating foundation walls of dusty concrete of the same type 
as those belonging to the adjoining cisterna. ‘The caementa are of 
pieces of tufa and travertine of many sizes, with a smaller amount 


of roof-tiles. They are thrown proniesuent ee into the mass with — 
no attempt at regularity. The mortar is of the same dirty-gray 
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type as in the foundations of the reservoir and is very friable. The 
proportion of lime is small and it is of a low grade. Into the rough 
wall furthest to the north are set two bases of travertine, while in 
the wall in the adjoining room are traces of a similar base. The 
wall furthest to the south is much broken, but the position of a 
fourth base is at least suggested by the large hole in the original 
structure. Concerning the character of this fragmentary building 
and its relation to the adjoining reservoir, no decision is at present 
possible. 

For the reconstruction of the palace of Caligula, or more strictly, 
of the magnificent annex to the earlier palace on the hill above by 
which he united it to the great monuments of the Forum below, the 
data are, as we have seen, very limited. The new structure was 
composed, as is clearly indicated by the remains, of an upper and a 
lower section, divided structurally if not architecturally by the 
clivus Victoriae. The exact size and shape of the peristyle, which 
formed the lower half of the new building, cannot be determined with 
certainty. It is clear, however, from its relation to the adjoining 
monuments, as well as from the references in the ancient writers, 
that it occupied almost, if not the whole, of the space included in 
the lower half of the region. Of the outer walls of this building, 
but a small part of one, that on the east, which has been described 
above (p. 372), can be identified. Whether the wall on the north 
was attached structurally to the temple of Castor, as the ancient 
author implies! in his use of the word vestibulum for that monument, 
or was separated from it by the Nova Via (?), which was spanned 
by a bridge, is uncertain. The different height of the ground-levels 
of the peristyle and of the cella of the temple render the latter as- 
sumption more probable. On the south the new building was at- 
tached directly, it seems probable, to the outer wall of the horrea 
Agrippiana, or to a new wall substituted for the older one, as in the 
later period of Domitian. At the west end of the porticus north 
of the large hall of the later building, the remains are still recogniz- 
able of a concrete wall, the western facing of which is still traceable 
(Puatr X a). The line of direction of this facing is exactly that of 
the horrea of Agrippa, which, as has been said above, was that of 
the peristyle. Since, however, it lies at some distance—about 6 
meters—from the line of the west wall of that monument and con- 
sequently, of the vicus Tuscus, it is probable that the remains in 
question, though forming a part of the peristyle, are those of an 
inner wall—belonging possibly to a row of rooms in the rear of the 
colonnade—and that the outer wall lay a few meters farther to the 
west. Concerning the height of the building, no evidence has been 
found, apart from the statement of Josephus that it “was very high” 

1 Suetonius, Caligula, 22. Cf. p. 1. 
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(p.1,n.4). Itis not unlikely, however, that it agreed nearly with 
that of the basilica Julia, with which it was probably connected 
by a bridge, since from the roof of the basilica, as well as from the 
top of his house, Caligula threw down money to the crowds below.? 

Around three if not all four sides of the peristyle ran a lofty 
colonnade, or better arcade, which is still plainly traceable (PLATE 
X). The line of this arcade on the north is clear, since, as has been 
seen, considerable remains of it still exist. The width of the corridor 
in the rear of the fagade cannot, however, be determined, owing to 
the disappearance of all traces of the outer wall beyond. ‘The 
distance of the arcade, or porticus, from the water-basin, which, in 
its present form, differs somewhat from it in orientation (PLATE X), 
was from 3 to 4 meters. The facade consisted of six pillars, four of 
which are still traceable. On the west the existence of the arcade 
is no less certain, as well as its general line, at about 19 meters from 
the vicus Tuscus, which, as we have seen, marked, probably, the 
wall of the peristyle on that side. The bases of two pillars have 
been partially preserved as well as the holes from which two others 
have been removed. The facade on this side consisted of six or 
possibly seven pillars; the former is, however, more probable. The 
existence of the porticus on the east is less sure. At almost the 
same distance from the water-basin as the front line of the porticus 
on the west and at 9.50 meters from the outer wall, a portion of 
which is still visible in the later ramp (Figs. 4 and 5), the remains 
have been found of two small sewers? which are parallel to the ar- 
cade. While, as has been suggested,’ it is possible that their pres- 
ence points to a row of small rooms having the same general orienta- 
tion, it seems more likely that they followed originally the line of 
the facade of the porticus beside which they lie. Owing to the lack 
- of excavation, the actual line of the front of the arcade on the south — 
is not known. It seems probable that it lay about 13.50 meters 
from the back wall of the horrea of Agrippa at approximately the — 
same distance from the water-basin as the arcade on the north. 
Since no remains of the pillars exist, no exact reconstruction of the 
porticus is possible. So far as can be determined from the scanty 
evidence accessible, it consisted of a row of six pillars along the north 
and south and six or, possibly, seven along the east and west sides. 
The axial unit is 7.25 meters. The width of the corridor in the rear 
of these pillars seems to have varied considerably on the different 
sides. 

The center of the open space enclosed by the porticus was occupied 
by the well-known water-basin, or tank. This basin in its present 
form belongs clearly to a later reconstruction, as is shown by its 


1 Suetonius, Caligula, 37. 
2 Delbriick, op. cit. p. 29 and Abb. 7. Cf. Taf. 2. 
8 Op. cit. p. 29. 
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type of construction no less than by its difference in orientation from 
the rest of the building. Since it is probable, however, that no 
great change was made in the later restoration, we may safely as- 
sume that it differs little, as at present seen, from the original 
structure. 

At the west end of the peristyle under the later portico on the 
north, the remains still exist of a wall, 5 meters from and parallel 
to the vicus Tuscus of the earlier period, which may well belong to 
a row of small rooms opening on the corridor of the arcade. Con- 
cerning the upper stories of the building no evidence has been found, 
and no traces have been discovered of any entrance doors. 

To feed the great basin, as well as, probably, the other parts of the 
new building in general, a great reservoir was built, as we have seen, 
on the slope of the Palatine twenty meters above, a worthy rival in 
age if not in size of the better-known cisterna on the opposite side of 
the hill built a few decades later.1 This cisterna consisted (PLATE 
XI), as has been said, of a single structure three stories in height. 
The two lower stories were each composed of a group of seven rooms, 
while the third seems to have been occupied by a large water-basin, 
or tank, open possibly tothe sky (PLATE XI). The circulation of the 
water was effected by doors between the rooms of the two lower 
stories, which were, in their turn, united by small rectangular open- 
ings in the vaults of the rooms below. The basin was united with the 
rooms of thesecondstoryinasimilar manner. No remains have been 
so far identified either of the inlet or of the outlet of the reservoir. ‘T'o 
resist the enormous pressure of the volume of water; the walls of the 
cisterna on the north and east and presumably on the west as well 
were of unusual thickness (see p. 384). The pressure on the south 
side, at least in the lower story, was borne by the mass of the hill 
against which the structure was built. 

Of the structural link by which the lower and more splendid por- 
tion of the great building was connected with the upper half and 
with the earlier palaces adjoining it, no sure remains have been so 
far discovered. ‘The existence of a ramp such as that by which 
Hadrian bound together the corresponding parts of the later building 
is rendered impossible by the coincidence in position of the eastern 
wall of the peristyle below and the western line of the clivus Victoriae 
at the higher level (see pp. 381-2 and Prarr X). Of the stairs, 
which doubtless served the same purpose, no traces remain. 

Concerning the greater palace built by Caligula on the heights of 
the Palatine above, the special joy of guides and makers of plans, the 
ancient writers and the ruins tell us nothing. Caligula lived, ac- 
cording to the ancient historians, as did the later emperors, in the 
composite structure known in common parlance as the “ Palatium,”’ 

Hiilsen, Top.97. Lanciani, op. cit. 185. 
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the growth already of many decades. In this great building, the 
work wholly of other builders, but especially in that part of it more 
closely connected with his immediate family, the houses of Tiberius 
and Germanicus, lay the emperor’s own apartments and the imperial 
baths. Through its long halls he passed from one scene of wildrevelry 
to another, and in one of the narrow, covered passages of this older 
‘‘Palatium”’ lurked the assassins at whose hands he met his death. 
Of the handiwork of Caligula himself, apart from the cisterna, the 
remains are equally silent. In the rear of the upper part of the 
reservoir, a few broken walls are still left which from their construc- 
tion must be assigned to the earlier period of Tiberius and German- 
icus, while further to the south are the more extensive remains of a 
large group of structures of the same general period, to which belongs 
the so-called ‘‘house of Livia.”” In this group of tiny rooms and 
cramped corridors, now broken and half-buried by the magnificent 
building on top of them, is still visible a narrow passage leading 
from the “‘house of Livia’”’ towards the north and west to the early 
buildings forming the lower part of the domus Tiberiana, which may 
easily have been the scene of the final tragedy. In the great central 
mass forming the upper half of the same house of Tiberius lies a splen- 
did group of structures now hopelessly buried from sight but which 
from their construction, as described by eyewitnesses, belong clearly 
to the earlier part of the period of Nero. This conclusion is rendered 
doubly certain by the close connection of the group of structures in 
general plan as well as in type of construction with the great Nero- — 
nian cryptoporticus to the east—popularly held the scene of Caligu- 
la’s murder—which with its various ramifications not only bound 
together the parts of the domus Tiberiana but united it to the no less 
splendid remains brought to light in comparatively recent years be- 
neath the peristyle and triclinium of the domus Augustana. Con- 
cerning the period of these remains, considerable difference in opinion 
has prevailed. It is clear, however, from their relation to the Nero- 
nian palace on top of them with which they are identical in type of 
construction, that the building represented by these remains must 
be accepted as the work also of Nero, but of the period previous to 
the fire of 64 a.p.t. Above and resting upon these monuments of 
many periods and of various builders still rise the remains of the 
great structures of Domitian, strengthened and beautified by the 
later work of the architect-emperor, Hadrian. In this confused 
tangle of broken structures, of which the old-time ‘‘ Palatium’”’ now 
consists, but one monument can be attributed to Caligula, the great 
building now under discussion, by which he extended the palace to 
the Forum. 


1 The work of Nero on the Palatine, which was very extensive, both before and 
after the great fire, will be discussed fully at a later time. 
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After the completion of his four years of reckless building schemes 
—not unlike that other four years of Nero’s reign, after the great 
- fire—with the passing of the mad emperor himself from the stage of 
action, his great monuments, hateful to the people, were finished by 
his successors and bore their names or were wholly destroyed. The 
building at the northwestern corner of the Palatine did not entirely 
escape. The emperor Claudius, mindful of the people’s favor, re- 
stored their desecrated shrine to the ‘Twin Brethren’’! and, it is 
probable, though it was not destroyed, wrought many changes in the 
peristyle itseli—among which may well be included the restoration 
of the large basin. To the great monument the fire of Nero was less 
kind. With the larger part of the older buildings immediately ad- 
joining it on the heights above, the lofty new palace of Nero was at 
that time seemingly burned to the ground. 

On top of the peristyle below rose, a half century later, the huge 
pile commonly known as the “temple of Augustus,’’ which was 
given back to us in all its imposing height in the excavations of 1900— 
01. The massive structure, as built by Domitian, like his more 
famous reception-hall on the Palatine, consisted of a solid rectan- 
gular building of brick-faced concrete, forming a single structural 
unit, as is shown very clearly by the unbroken lines of broad bond- 
ing-courses of bipedales throughout the whole monument. It was 
divided into two parts, the great hall on the west, and the two 
smaller halls behind it towards the Palatine. The original purpose 
of the building has not been as yet determined. It is, however, clear 
that it was not a temple, whether we hold with the older and more 
simple view that it was a great library, possibly that belonging to the 
domus Tiberiana, or with the newer suggestion of Delbriick? that it 
was an imperial reception hall. ; 

In connection with the erection of the new monument at the 
lower level, the great reservoir, which had escaped the fiery wave of 
destruction which had engulfed the peristyle, suffered greatly. With 
one whole end and possibly the upper part of the third story cut off, 
in Procrustean fashion, by the hand of the imperial builder, it was 
buried deep behind and below the magnificent new buildings of Domi- 
tian. On the north towards the Nova Via, he erected the lofty series 
of rooms for the imperial guards (PLaTe XI and Fig. 6) with their 
hanging portico in front of them adorned with wonderful frescos, 
while above rose the splendid structure of the new domus Tiberiana. 

To relieve the bare, blank height of the great pile below and to 
support its towering walls, Hadrian enclosed it, a few years later, on 
the north and west by a stately portico, resembling, in general plan 
and design, that by which he surrounded the great public palace of 


1 Cass. Dio. LX, 6. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 21-23. 
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Domitian in the center of the Palatine.! That this work is not of 
the original building is shown not only by its construction but by the 
cutting back of part of the wall towards the north to afford proper 
support for the new vault, as well as by the reduction in the size of 
the door to correspond to its height. At the same time the lofty 
guard rooms on the slope above vanished, in their turn, behind even 
more lofty vaults and arches (PLate XI) which united the palace 
above to the new atrium Vestae below, which is of the same period.? 
As a link to unite these two great structures, Hadrian also built 
the majestic ramp by which one still ascends to the Palatine. That 
in this monumental structure we must recognize the work of Hadrian 
and not of the original builder of the adjoining structure, is clear 
from: 

(1) Its structural independence (PLATE X). 

(2) The diminution in thickness of the southern half of the back 
wall of the adjoining building to allow space for the new 
ramp. 

(3) The structural and architectural unity of the ramp with the 
walls above, which are recognized as Hadrianic. 

(4) The type of construction, which, though running close to that 
of Domitian in its use of triangular brick-facing, is yet 
clearly distinct. | 

“He (Caligula)* built villas and country houses with utter dis- 

regard of expense. . . . He built moles out into the-deep and 
stormy sea, tunnelled rocks of hardest flint, built up plains to the 
height of mountains and razed mountains to the level of the plain.’’4 
Of all these magnificent monuments by which not merely Rome 
but the Roman world was filled and on which was squandered the 
revenues of a realm there are left to us in Rome itself but a few 
fragmentary walls, and a broken but precious cistern, safely locked 
away for future ages in its tomb fashioned by the walls of the 
later imperial palaces. 

EstHER BoisE VAN DEMAN 
Rog, July, 1924 


1 The extensive work of Hadrian on the Palatine will be discussed at a later time. 
2'Van Deman, The Atrium Vestae, pp. 29-34 and Plan C. 

’ Translation by Rolfe. 

4 Suetonius, Caligula XX XVII, 2 and 3. - 
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RIGHT AND LEFT IN ROMAN ART 


In the course of his extended investigation into ancient orientation 
and into the attitudes of various peoples toward the right and left, 
the late Professor Frothingham! lays down the law that the left is 
the place of honor in Roman art. This is a very surprising conclu- 
sion, in view of the enormous Greek influence in Roman art, and the 
undisputed fact that among the Greeks the right was the post of 
honor. If the law were universal or nearly so, as would be inferred 
from Frothingham’s article, it would sometimes be useful for the 
identification of figures within a group, and hence for the settlement 
of iconographic problems. It is desirable to see whether the mate- 
rial is such as to justify a general law. | 

In the first place Frothingham cites the Capitoline Triad—Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva—and shows that Minerva stands on the 
right, Juno on the left, of Jupiter. There are exceptions: in a relief 
in the Museo Nazionale in Rome? Juno is on the right of her spouse; 
but the general correctness of the rule is certain. It may be noted 
not only in representations of the Triad as such, but in all (or nearly 
all) cases in which the three deities appear. These other instances, 
however, may be explained as influenced by the arrangement of the 
Triad proper, in the most sacred temple of the empire; and their es- 
tablishment there goes back to the early days of the city. Frothing- 
ham had previously shown? that the left was the place of honor in 
Etruria and primitive Rome. The original arrangement was later 
retained; but its continued existence is poor evidence for the place 
usually considered honorable in the imperial period. 

Considering next a number of historical reliefs, Frothingham notes 
that when the emperor appears, escorted by the prefect, the prefect 
stands at the emperor’s left. There are numerous cases not mentioned 
by him, but apparently no clear exceptions to therule. It is obvious 
that the prefect was represented in the position which he actually 
occupied in the performance of his duties, quite regardless of the art- 
ist’s notion as to the place of honor; and in determining the place 
to be occupied by an attendant upon the highest officer of the state, 
ancient practice would probably continue. Ceremonial usages are 
generally slow to change. 

There are a number of instances in which the artist was apparently 
1A.J.A. XXI, 1917, pp. 313-336. 


2 Room XIV; Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziana e il Museo Nazionale Romano’, 


p. 230, no. 612. 
eA JA, XX1, 1917, 187-201. 
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free to arrange the figures as he wished. Thus Frothingham notes 
examples where Augustus is at the left of Roma, Livia at the left of 
Tiberius, Faustina at the left of Antoninus, Julia Domna at the left 
of Septimius Severus. To all this may be added that, on Roman 
sarcophagi and other sepulchral monuments, when a husband and 
wife are portrayed together, the lady is usually at her spouse’s left. 
On the other hand: in a relief in Ravenna! we find Livia on the right 
of Augustus; in a cameo in Vienna? Augustus is at the right of Roma; ’ 
and in sepulchral monuments? there are many instances in which the 
woman is at the man’s right. 

It appears then that the commoner practice in classical Rome was 
to place the subordinate figure at the principal figure’s left; but ex- 
ceptions are somewhat numerous. It seems doubtful also whether 
in all cases that follow the rule the left is distinctly a place of honor; 
it may have been simply a place for the less important of two figures. 
The post of honor is better seen in groups of three. 

In the historical reliefs it occasionally occurs that the emperor, 
attended as usual by the prefect on his left, is also escorted or ap- 
proached by another man, who naturally appears on his right. In 
these cases the grouping is determined by the fixed position of the 
prefect. Except for such examples and the Capitoline Triad, Froth- 
ingham cites no cases in which there are subordinate figures on both 
sides of the principal figure. 

In the museum at Algiers there is a relief with three figures*. The 
central one is Mars; on his right is a female figure, obviously some 
goddess and presumably Venus; on his left is a mortal. Doublet 
indeed expresses doubt as to whether it is a mortal or a god; but the 
short hair, absence of divine attributes, and general appearance 
leave no doubt on that point. On the label in the museum it is sug- 
gested that the relief reproduces the Mars, Venus, and Julius Caesar 
in the temple of Mars Ultor in Rome. Whether this is the case or 
not, the place of honor certainly belongs to the goddess: in this in- 
stance the place of honor is the right. 

In the “Salle d’honneur du 4e tirailleurs”’ in the kasba at Susa in 
Tunis’ there is a stucco relief representing a young man’s choice of 
life. He stands between two female figures, one armored and the 
other wearing ordinary costume and carrying a book-roll.. He grasps 
the hand of the warrior maiden and turns toward her; the civilian 
girl touches his arm appealingly but gets no attention. This is an 

1 Reinach, Repértoire de ee: Ih, p: 128.1. 

2 Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 145, 1 

’ Reinach, op. cit. II, 231, 2 Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, 133, 162; Alt- 
mann, Rémische Grabaltdre, p. 206, fig. 163, p. 214, fig. 173; Amelung, Sculpt. d. 
Vat. Mus. I, pl. 69, no. 500. 


: Doublet, Musée d’ Alger, p. 84, no. 5, pl. XI. 
. Gauckler, Gouvet, Hannezo, Musées de Sousse, p. 8, no. 11, pl. IV. 
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example where, if anywhere, the place of honor ought to be deter- 
minable; and the armored figure is on his right. 

For the distinction of rank between right and left, these are the 
two clearest cases known to me. Both may be accepted as repre- 
senting Roman usage. Greek influence would be less strong in 
northern Africa than in Italy, and it is unlikely that a Carthaginian 
custom of this nature would survive in Roman colonies. Further- 
more, the presumption is that the Carthaginians followed ‘“‘the uni- 
versal oriental and Semitic custom of the lucky left’. As regards 
Rome the situation is clear: the left, being the place of honor in the 
earliest period, was not entirely superseded in imperial times; but 
the Greek practice was certainly known, and probably was equally 
common. 

Frothingham suggests that the mediaeval Roman custom of repre- 
senting St. Peter at Christ’s left, St. Paul at his right, is due to a con- 
tinuation of old Roman tradition. It seems improbable that such a 
convention should be founded on the unstable and uncertain practice 
of the imperial period. The improbability is considerably increased 
by the relative position of husband and wife on early Christian sar- 
cophagi. On five sarcophagi in the Christian museum of the Lat- 
eran? and one on the stairway of the Palazzo dei Conservatori such 
groups appear, and in every case the wife 1s placed at her husband’s 
right. I have not seen any Christian sarcophagus in the museums of 
Rome in which the contrary arrangement occurs. This would sug- 
gest that the honorable right had finally won the day; just when the 
custom of placing Peter on the left of Christ must have been forming. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to find for this custom an adequate ex- 
planation. When once Paul had been placed on the right in some 
important monument in Rome, the example might have been fol- 
lowed generally. The man who dictated the arrangement in that 
instance might have been influenced by some entirely individual 
idea, which we cannot be expected to divine. It is conceivable that 
he was harking back to primitive Roman usage, or consciously imi- 
tating the Capitoline Triad; though neither seems probable a priorz. 
At all events the custom did not arise from a consistent and contin- 
ued Roman tradition: for there was none. 


F. P. JOHNSON 
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1 Frothingham, A.J.A XXI, 1917, p. 61. 
2 Nos. 66, 104, 175, 178, 184. 
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THE Post-PERSIAN REVISION 


In 480 B.c. Mardonius captured Athens, and ‘‘every part of the cita- 
del’ ! was given to the flames. Just what there was to burn is un- 
known. The Parthenon had been commenced, the peristyle was 
partly up, and the whole structure was sheathed with scaffolding. 
The Hecatompedon, enriched not so very long before by the marble 
columns and gable sculptures of the Pisistratids, and with all its gay 
decorations still bright and fresh, lay to the north, facing on an open 
square. Between these two monuments the central area of the cit- 
adel was probably quite open, but venerable. clay-roofed structures 
very likely flanked the north side of the court in front of the Heca- 
tompedon; and in general all the ancient polis within the circuit of 
the thick Pelasgian walls must have been well filled with lesser public 
structures and with houses dating from the time when this small pre- 
cinct formed the whole of the city of Athens. Somewhere here, were 
fortifications built of wood. A little band of desperate souls had 
trusted these to be the ‘‘ wooden walls”? which Delphi had predicted 
‘‘safe”’ and behind them had defied the armies of the Persian king.? 
Perhaps these ‘‘ wooden walls” were a true stockade, though from the 
scarcity of heavy timber in the district this seems improbable. 
More likely they formed a “‘ half-timber”’ superstructure of brick and 
wood upon the outer circuit walls of stone, or on some inner terrace 
walls. Atany rate, there must have been enough inflammable mate- 
rial about to make a pretty blaze, and give the Persians some slight 
satisfaction for the fact that most of the Athenians had eluded them 
and were safe on Salamis. 

Just as we are uncertain what there was on the Acropane before 
the fire, so likewise we cannot say how much was left when the fire 
had died down. All roofs had surely gone, and the blaze of fallen tim- 
bers must have calcined the surface of all the lower parts of dressed 
stone walls, particularly on the inside of the buildings. Herodo- 
tus says that some forty years after this he could still see walls there 
blackened by the Median flames,* but these, perhaps, were only the 
retaining walls of terraces, rough in any case, and thick enough to 
stand ascorching withimpunity. The smaller structures must have 

1 Herodotus, VIII, 53. 

2 Tbid. VII, 51-52. Herodotus says that the entrance to the Acropolis was 
barricaded with “Obpnot re kat Sbd.w.” These were probably roof beams 
and doors taken from houses on the Acropolis. It is possible that the ‘‘ wooden 


walls”? were only wooden to this extent. 
3 [bid.. V, 77 
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been an almost totalloss. The column drums of the Parthenon then 
in place were so calcined as to be useless except for foundation blocks, 
or where by trimming off the damaged surfaces they might serve for 
smaller shafts, The peristyle of the Hecatompedon apparently did 
not fall, for many unbroken cornice blocks were later built into the 
north wall of the citadel. These blocks seem also free from damage 
by fire, and this is natural enough since they would not have been ex- 
posed to the direct flames of the burning roof and ceiling of the peri- — 
style even when the woodwork there had fallen. But the column 
drums were seriously calcined, as they show today, where they lie in 
the foundations of the north wall. So, although the Persians did not 
overthrow the peristyle, the Athenians must, themselves, have soon 
dismantled it for safety’s sake. 

What was there left of the cella of the Hecatompedon? In cella 
walls there are few architectural members which can be identified if 
found re-used in later work, so there is nothing to prove, as do the re- 
used members of the peristyle and the column drums of the older 
Parthenon, that the cella of the Hecatompedon did not survive the 
renovation of the Acropolis. But it is difficult to see how the walls 
could have escaped being badly calcined, especially on the inner side, 
where the flames from the fallen timbers of the ceiling and roof must 
have blazed and glowed close to the soft poros blocks. From general 
probability one would conclude that when the victors returned from 
’ Salamis, nothing was left on the Acropolis but blackened stumps of 
ruined walls. 

Probably what work was done to make these safe for habitation, 
in the anxious year before Mardonius again swept into Attica, con- 
sisted as much in tearing down as it did in building up again. And 
when a second time Mardonius was forced to leave, ‘‘he resolved’”’— 
says Herodotus—‘ to burn Athens, and to cast down and level with 
the ground whatever remained standing of the walls, temples, and 
other buildings.” !_ How could Herodotus have judged of what Mar- 
donius had intended save by what he knew Mardonius to have done? 
The cyclopean circuit walls were surely this time largely overthrown, 
for apparently nothing of them was standing in the late fifth century 
except the massive section south of the Propylaea. It is hard to be- 
lieve that, when the Athenians at last were permanently reéstablished 
in their homes and set to work to reconstruct their shrines and citadel, 
any walls were standing there that could be used, save only terrace 
walls and foundations underground. 

On the other hand, there are many post-Persian references to an 
“ doxatos vews.”? This is identified by Doerpfeld? and some others 
as the cella building of the Hecatompedon. He claims that this 


1 Herodotus. IX, 13. 
2 Doerpfeld’s theory of the survival of the Hecatompedon as the “Old Athena 
Temple” is expounded by him in Ath. Mitt. XII, pp. 25 ff., pp. 190 ff.; XV, pp. 
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‘“‘ancient shrine’’ was not destroyed, but was repaired and stood to 
the end of classic times. There are also references to an ‘‘ é7100dd0p0s” 
identified by Doerpfeld with the western half of the Hecatompedon. 
J. W. White ' advances the theory that the eastern cella was pulled 
down, but that the ‘“‘opisthodomos”’ was restored to serve as a treas- 
ury. Neither identification, however, is wholly sure, for many hold 
that the ‘‘ancient shrine”’ referred to was part of the Erechtheum, 
and that the “‘opisthodomos” was the western vestibule or the whole 
rear section of the Parthenon. The only post-Persian passage that, 
to my mind, refers with much certainty to the Hecatompedon, is 
that where Herodotus speaks of ‘‘ walls blackened by the fires of the 
Medes, which are over against (or near?) the Megaron that faces to 
the west.” 2? So far as I know, nobody has identified this Mergaron 
otherwise than as the west cella of the Hecatompedon. But, un- 
fortunately, this mention is unique; there is no other later reference 
to such a building, at least by that name. I think, therefore, that 
perhaps, when Herodotus wrote,—some forty years after the fire,— 
the ruined walls of a part of the Hecatompedon may have been still 
standing, scorched and crumbling, which shortly after were pulled 
down and cleared away.® 

But while the wrath of the Persian king left desolation on the 
Acropolis, he could not eradicate the sacred sites. The holy olive 
tree of Athena, so they say, miraculously survived the flames, 
scorched but not killed; + Poseidon’s well may have been somewhat ~ 
dried, but certainly was not destroyed, nor was the mark of the 
trident that created it erased. The ancient altars may have been 
overthrown, but to the gods each holy spot was still redolent with 
centuries of burning flesh and bone. Like cats, the gods sought 
out their own wrecked temene and desolated hearths. So, when the 
diplomacy of Themistocles and the frantic energy of the citizens 


420 ff.; X XII, pp. 159 ff.. Although Professor Doerpfeld’s arguments are in them- 
selves intensely interesting, and the discussion deals with matters closely allied 
to the subjects of these papers, yet I do not feel that they vitally affect the latter. 
For Professor Doerpfeld’s arguments are based almost wholly on literary evidence, 
while mine, so far at least, have been based almost wholly on material evidence. 
The whole subject can readily be reviewed by reference to Frazer, “‘ Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece,’ Vol. II, Appendix, reprinted with slight changes from 
J.H.S. XIII, 18938, pp. 153 ff., or to D’Ooge, The Acropolis of Athens, Appendix III. 


1 The Opisthodomos on the Acropolis at Athens, Harvard Studies, VI. 

2 Herodotus, V, 77. 

8 There is an inscription (C.J.A. I, No. 1, supplemented by C.J.A. TV, pp. 3 ff.; 
Dittenberger, Syllog. Inscr. Graec. No. 384) assigned by Kirchhoff and Ditten- — 
berger to the first half of the fifth century, which mentions treasures kept ‘in 
the peribolos south (?) of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis.” “South” 
is largely restoration, but seems probable. If the “‘old temple” were on the site 
of the Erechtheum, then the ‘‘enclosure”’ south of it might very well have been 
formed by the roofless walls of part of the Hecatompedon, used as a temporary — 
treasury until some more adequate structure should have been built and the © 
unsightly ruin could be ee i 

4 Herodotus, VIII, 55. 
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had rebuilt the city walls, to assure them from their Spartan allies, 
Athens turned its attention to the Acropolis with all dispatch, to 
make the ancient supernatural guardians at home once more, and 
dress their shrines with even greater glory than before. 

Thanks to the thoroughness of the Persian destruction, it was 
possible to plan the reconstruction on lines more unified and simple 
than those which had been laid down before, by centuries of slow 
development. The new circuit wall was built in long straight 
stretches. The great smooth side of it along the south was the ad- 
miration of all Greece. On the north the contours of the rock 
demanded a more irregular line, but even so, the curves of the old 
Pelasgian wall were simplified and new areas were enclosed in the 
Acropolis. 

The southern wall is known to be the work of Cimon; the north 
wall is often attributed to Themistocles, because the use in its 
foundations of damaged members of the earlier Parthenon and the 
Hecatompedon seems to agree with the statement of Thucydides ? 
that “the base of the fortifications built by Themistocles consists of 
all sorts of stones,—and many columns from grave monuments and 
stones wrought for other purposes were built in.” But there are 
marked differences between the wall on the Acropolis and that by 
the Dipylon gate, which is quite certainly the work of Themistocles; 
for the latter is built of mixed materials throughout, while in the 
former re-used stones are limited to those parts below ground,—as 
seen from the inside,—and to the stretch where the demounted en- 
tablature of the Hecatompedon was carefully set up as an enduring 
token of the barbarous destruction of the Medes. Apparently the 
rest of the wall was all of fresh-cut poros blocks, neatly drafted 
along the lower edge on the inner face, and laid with as proper 
accuracy as the best of poros work can show. The common dis- 
tinction in period between the north and south walls seems to me, 
therefore, exaggerated; and as the evidence at present stands, I 
should credit the Cimonian régime with the general clearing away 
of the ruins on the Acropolis, and laying out anew, and making 
fresh again, the ancient temene and their sacred shrines. 

The most renowned and venerable spots, and those consequently 
of the first importance, were where the gods, contending for the 
lordship of the town, had left their marks of prowess, and where 
the ancient shrine of Athena Polias had stood, housing the heaven- 
sent ancient wooden agalma. ‘The reconstruction of these parts 
should be the first to be commenced, and possibly work was started 


1 Plutarch (Cimon, XIII) says that it was built with the spoils from the battle 
of the Eurymedon (468 B.c.). Pausanias (I, 28, 3) says, “The whole of the wall 
which runs round the Acropolis, except the part built by Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
is said to have been erected by the Pelasgians.”’ In his time, apparently, no part 
of it was attributed to Themistocles. 

2 Thucydides, I, 93. 
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here even before the new walls of the Acropolis were built. At 
any rate, the stretch of wall flanking the ‘strong house of Erech- 
theus”’ on the north seems to be the earliest section of the circuit. 
For the burned column drums from the older Parthenon are col- 
lected here.! It is reasonable to use up old materials in foundations 
first, beginning with the best of these materials, before employing 
new stone; any other order is unnatural. Where the marble column 
drum foundations lie the new wall seems to follow very closely the 
line of the old Cyclopean fortifications, but beyond the easternmost 
drum the new walls run on east and then southeast, instead of south 
and then east along the older line.2~_ Thus a new corner was included 
in the Acropolis. And at the west of the column drums the new 
wall turns sharply northwest and then runs west, while the older 
wall presumably continued simply west and then turned north. 
So here, too, the extent of the Acropolis was enlarged. It seems to 
me quite possible that when the ‘‘theatral area”’ north of the Erech- 
theum was rebuilt, the stretch of outer wall that bordered it was 
simultaneously begun,—using the damaged column drums,—and 
leaving for the moment the old Cyclopean walls at east and west. 

But in spite of eagerness for the restoration of the sanctuaries, 
the work was not begun without due consideration of the plan. An 
attempt was evidently made, by shifting slightly boundaries here 
and there, to bring the group of diverse elements into one harmoni- 
ous scheme. We have seen that the lines of prehistoric masonry 
in and near the Erechtheum are slightly divergent from one an- 
other and from the lines of the classic building,® but that the latter 
agrees exactly with the lines of the cut stone-work of the pre-Erech- 
theum.4 This indicates that when the destruction caused by the 
Persians necessitated a general rebuilding of the Acropolis, a clean ~ 
sweep was made of the old heterogeneous constructions and a 
revised plan adopted, which while preserving all the sacred areas, 
each in its original location and with approximately its original 
extent, yet by changing their axes slightly, brought them all into 
one uniform system; and the lines laid down at this time were 
those followed less than fifty years later by the classic marble 
structure. 

But what was it that determined the new post-Persian axes? 
Why were those of the Hecatompedon, which so nearly agreed with 
those of the prehistoric terrace walls, not followed? If the pre- 
Persian arrangements, as we have seen reason to restore them in the 
preceding paper, are correct, the reason is not far to seek. To the 

1 Here also are steps of Kara stone and of marble from the Parthenon destroyed 
by the Persians (Hill, A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 535 ff). 

2 Hrechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVIII, pl. VII. 


3 Hrechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVIII, fig. 12, p. 156. 
4 Hrechtheum Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, p. 21. 
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north of the Hecatompedon, apparently, lay a “‘‘theatral area” 
bounded on the north, east and south by terraces, (the southern one 
corresponding roughly to the temenos within the east cella of the 
classic Erechtheum). But since this arrangement had developed 
from successive periods of building, the surrounding terraces were 
neither strictly parallel nor mutually at right angles, and the 
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Figure 1. SupeRPOSED PLANS OF PrRE-ERECHTHEUM CONSTRUCTIONS 


southern terrace (F2) was appreciably longer than that to the north 
(A°) (Fig.1). Inthe post-Persian revision the trace of the north ter- 
race is clearly marked against the new Cimonian wall.!| Where the 
west end of the terrace came, there is an anathyrosis on one of the 
wall blocks for the abutment of the terrace wall running north and 
south at the west end of the terrace. This western limit coincides 
with the point where the circuit wall turns sharply north at the end 


of the section built on the re-used column drums. We may assume 
this point to have been determined by the western limit of the pre- 
Persian ‘‘theatral area,” or rather by the prehistoric terrace to the 

1 Middleton, Plans and Drawings of Athenan Buildings, J.H.S. Suppl. II (1900). 
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north of that area (A°, Fig. 1). The fifth century architect seems 
to have decided that a line drawn southward from this point should 
form a continuous western limit for both the new ‘‘theatral area”’ 
and the terraced temenos lying to the south of it, where the east cella 
of the Erechtheum was later to come. But since, in the old arrange- 
ment, this south terrace ran farther west than the northern one, it 
was necessary to abandon the pre-Persian system of orientation, 
and run the new western boundary to a point slightly west of the 
southwest limit of the old terrace, so that the little area clipped 
from the northwest corner would be compensated for at the south- 
west. If the older system of lines had been used the terrace would 
have been reduced a metre and a half. Since it was necessary to 
do over the whole ‘‘theatral area,’ the other boundaries could 
easily be shifted by the slight amount needed to conform to the 
new orientation. And if the orientation of the Hecatompedon was 
quite disregarded, this may have been because there was no inten- 
tion of preserving such remains of that building as may have been 
still standing. 

The new eastern boundary of the temenos on the south terrace 
would naturally be parallel to the new western boundary, and we 
have seen from the cuttings in the foundations of the east wall of 
the classic Erechtheum that the east boundary lay just within and 
was exactly parallel to the Erechtheum wall. Therefore we can be 
reasonably sure that the new western boundary, and in fact all the 
lines of the revised plan of the ‘‘theatral area,’’ were parallel with 
those of the Erechtheum. Now if the new western boundary be 
drawn from the sharp angle of the circuit walls southward and 
parallel to the lines of the Erechtheum, it will be found to fall just 
in the centre of the east cross wall of that building. ‘Thus, both 
to the east and to the west, the Cimonian temenos on the south 
terrace agreed with the classic east cella, which merely sheathed 
the earlier area (Fig. 1).! 

Of course such a revision required that the west end wall of the 
prehistoric southern terrace should be torn away, or at least its 
western face removed, and a new wall be built to the new line on 
the old foundations. This new wall we may safely assume to have 
been of poros. And in order that the ‘‘theatral area’’ should lie 
foursquare with the new west line, it would be necessary to build a 
new wall for the northern face of the south terrace. 


1 At first sight it would appear that the face of the Cimonian wall should have 
corresponded with either the east or the west face of the later cross wall, and it is 
possible that such was actually the case, since a slight variation in what was 
rather a difficult series of measurements might have shifted my line to the extent 
of 85cm. But as Cavvadias’s plan (loc. cit.) agrees with my own measurements, 
I believe that the face of the Cimonian wall actually came at the centre of the 
later wall. In the succeeding paper I shall offer a reason why this should have 
been the case. 
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We have seen that from prehistoric times a narrow terrace walk 
overlooking the “‘theatral area” ran along the north flank of this 
south terrace,! and we have also seen that at some period this 
terrace walk was apparently paved with poros.? It is reasonable 
to assume that this poros pavement dates from the Cimonian re- 
building, and as the pavement lay partly, at least, within the 


_ Erechtheum, it follows that the Cimonian south terrace must have 


been somewhat south of the north wall of the Erechtheum. At 
the same time, it must have been outside, 7.e. north, of the prehis- 
toric south terrace wall (A‘, Fig. 1). Now it was pointed out in 
the first paper of this series, that the foundations of the east wall 
of the classic Erechtheum were laid in an irregular manner. In- 
stead of being begun at one corner and continued across to the 
other, courses 5 and 6—counting from above—were begun at a 
point 1.12 m. south of the inner face of the north wall and con- 
tinued from there toward the south. The gap to the north was 
filled in when the north wall was laid.? If we consider that the face 
of the Cimonian terrace wall came at this point, it is easy to under- 
stand why the later foundations should have been laid as they were. 
For southward from here the old wall would have to be cut through 
and the terrace trenched to lay the five lower courses of the new 
foundations, while to the north the new work could be laid in the 
open, along with the north wall of the Erechtheum. 

Assuming, then, the Cimonian poros terrace wall to have lain 
parallel to, and 1.12 m. inside the inner face of the north wall of 
the Erechtheum, we find that at its western end the prehistoric 
wall of Acropolis limestone (F?, Fig. 1)* which carried the walk at 
the foot of the old south terrace (A‘) would serve for its founda- 
tions. Farther east the new wall would come above the narrow 
space, less than half a metre wide, between F? and A‘, which could 
easily be filled with rubble to give support. At the eastern end the 
face of the old wall would have to be somewhat pulled away to 
make room for the newer work, unless the latter were a mere 
veneer. For at the point where the old east terrace (D) meets the 


old south terrace the north face of the new wall would lie only 20 


cm. to the north of the latter. 

Now, though there is nothing to indicate that the ancient south 
terrace, between the “‘theatral area’’ and the royal Megaron or 
later Hecatompedon, served as a sacred temenos in Mycenaean or 
pre-Persian times, it is evident that it did so in the post-Persian 
revision, for the cuttings on the inside of the south foundations of 
the Erechtheum show that it was enclosed on the east, with a long 


1 Hrechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVIII, p. 158. 

2 Erechtheum Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, pp. 11-12. 

8 Erechtheum Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, pp. 17-18 and pl. I, C. 
4 Hrechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVIII, fig. 12, p. 156. 
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sill or step giving access to it from that side. Undoubtedly it bore 
the same dedication and served much the same purpose as the east 
cella of the Erechtheum which replaced it, and it is altogether prob- 
able that the special sanctity of the area long antedated the Persian 
destruction. 

On the east and west the boundaries of the temenos lie just within 
those of the east cella; on the north the outer face of the boundary 
wall would be from 1.10 m. to 1.20 m. south of the inner face of the 
Erechtheum wall. Where did the southern boundary lie? The old 
Mycenaean terrace wall (A?) must have been abandoned, for the 
new entrance sill ran south of that line, but some other terrace 
wall must have been built in its place to effect the transition between 
the level in front of the Hecatompedon and that in front of the 
“east cella’”’ temenos, about a metre and a half below. Cavvadias ! 
shows no trace of any such wall, though possibly a reéxcavation of 
the region might give some indication of its position. There is no 
way of knowing whether it was built before or after the Persian 
destruction, though the latter seems to me the more probable. If 
it were pre-Persian it would probably have been parallel to the lines 
of the Hecatompedon and almost parallel to A? (as at Y, Fig. 1), 
but if it were post-Persian its line would probably be parallel to 
those of the new temenos and ‘‘theatral area,’’—and, of course, the 
subsequent Erechtheum. In any case, it seems unlikely that the 
Kara stone foundations of the peristyle of the Hecatompedon would 
be left unchanged, to flank the south side of the ‘‘ east cella’’ temenos 
on a line bias to the other three sides. More probably it would be 
built out with poros to a line, on the new system, running west 
from the northwest angle of the peristyle foundations, or else, since 
the perisytle itself was unquestionably removed after the fire, it 
may be that the foundations were dressed back to a line at right 
angles to the west wall of the temenos, drawn from the point where 
that wall met the peristyle, and that the new terrace wall continued 
the same line out to the east (as at Z, Fig. 1). This second arrange- 
ment would bring the southern limit of the temenos about 3.10 m. 
south of the south end of the entrance sill. (A variation of ten cen- 
timetres or so from this figure is quite possible, since the point of 
intersection of the hidden foundations of the Hecatompedon with 
the non-existent west wall of the temenos is difficult to locate exactly.) 
If the sill ran as far north as the point marked m*, as seems most 
likely, its northern end would le about 3.42 m. to the south of the 
presumed line, of the outer face of the terrace wall bounding the 
temenos on the north.2 Upon this wall there must have been a 
parapet; if the inner face of the parapet came 0.32 m. south of the 


1 Cavvadias und Kawerau, Ausgrabung der Abropots, play 
2 Hrechtheum Papers 1, A JA, XXVIU pl. I 
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outer face of the supporting terrace wall, the sill would then be 
exactly centred on the interior of the temenos. A symmetrical 
arrangement of this sort is inherently probable, since the Cimonian 
rebuilding started with a practically clear field and apparently en- 
deavored to lay out the ancient sanctuaries in a codrdinated monu- 
mental scheme. The interior width of the temenos so planned is 
9.90 m., just 5 cm. more than the interior width of its successor, 
the east cella of the Erechtheum: the depth from east to west would 
be 6.30 m. as opposed to 7.30 m. in the later building: The prehis- 
toric terrace was about 6.10 m. from north to south, including the 
width of the parapet, and if the east boundary continued the front 
line of the Hecatompedon, it was 6.30 m. from east to west, includ- 
ing parapets at both ends. Each alteration increased the area of 
the sanctuary very slightly. 

The parapets on the north and west sides of the Cimonian temenos 
would naturally be similar to that along the east side, and the 
cuttings in the foundations of the southeast corner of the Krechtheum 
give us some idea as to its nature there.!| Apparently it consisted 
of slabs, probably of marble, set on edge; the total distance from 
the outer face of the supporting wall to the inner face of the upright 
slabs being somewhat less than 0.323 m. (Fig. 2). This agrees 
admirably with the hypothetical thickness assumed for the parapet 
along the north side of the temenos. The top of the slabs was very 
likely level with the stylobate of the Hecatompedon; the bottom 
rested on a course flush with the entrance sill, or more probably 
on a base 0.295 m. thick set upon that course. The top of the base 
would be at the level of the top of the orthostates of the later Erech- 
theum. 

The ground level to the east of the temenos must have been at 
least a few centimetres below the top of the entrance sill: or if this 
were a step instead of a flush sill, the grade would come at the top 
of a euthynteria about 30 cm. below. The level of the terrace to 
the north of the ‘‘theatral area,’ as marked against the inside of 
the Acropolis wall, lay at exactly the level of the top of the ortho- 
states of the north wall of the Erechtheum. We should expect the 
levels of the two terraces flanking the ‘“‘theatral area”’ to be the 
same, for while that of the temenos to the south might have been 
predetermined by some special factor, there is no apparent reason 
why that to the north could not have been made to matchit. If we 
assume, then, the level within the temenos to have been one step 
higher than the top of the sill, the arrangement at the entrance 
would have been somewhat as shown in A or C (Fig. 3). The 
depth of the cutting in the foundations of the Erechtheum is suit- 
able for a step (30 cm., see Fig. 2), which would naturally be about 

1 Brechtheum Papers 1, A.J.A. XXVIII, pp. 21-22. 
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as high as it was wide; but if the grade to the east came 30 cm. 
below the top of the cutting, the foundation course or euthynteria, 
which projected as far as the face of the step, would have been 
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Figure 2. Section THROUGH ENTRANCE To “‘ Hast CELLA”’ TEMENOS 
SHOWING RELATION OF EARLIER CONSTRUCTION TO FOUNDATION OF 
East WALL OF ERECHTHEUM (cf. Hrechtheum Papers I, Pl. I, D) 


exposed all across the front of the temenos (A, Fig. 3). On the other 
hand, the arrangement shown in C (Fig. 3) is anomalous and im- 
probable; for while a sill flush with the grade level at both sides is 
normal enough—there is such a one in the Cimonian remains in 
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the Pandroseum, to be considered in a subsequent paper—there is 
no object in a flush sill projecting from beneath a step. 

It is also possible that the temenos was not of a uniform level, 
but was flush with the sill or step in the centre and a step higher at 
the north and south sides; and the likelihood of such an arrange- 
ment is supported by the probable existence of a similar arrange- 
ment in the east cella of the Erechtheum which succeeded it. In 
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Ficure 3. Posstnh—E ARRANGEMENTS OF ‘“‘ Hast CELLA”’ TEMENOS 





the southeast corner of the classic building there projects inward a 
broken piece of the marble course which outside forms the lower 
torus and scotia of the moulded base around the building. This 
indicates that here, at least, the floor level was at the top of this 
course. But we should naturally expect this to be also the level 
of the top of the sill of the door from the east porch, for it marks the 
line of division between base and orthostate, and is the level of the 
sill leading into the Porch of the Maidens. In classic doorways of 
the fifth century it was the rule for the floor within a doorway to 
be at the same level as that of the porch without. This is the case 
with the Parthenon and with the north door to the Erechtheum as 
originally planned, though in the latter case the inner floor actually 
came 0.105 m. higher than at first intended, reducing the height of 
the sill on the inside to 0.317 m. In the Porch of the Maidens the 
sill is the full height of the base course above the floor inside. 
Stevens, in his restoration of the east doorway,’ brings the sill still 


1 Erechtheum Papers 1, A.J.A. XXVIII, pl. I, C and D. 
2A.J.A. X, pp. 47 ff. 
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higher, up to the top of the upper torus above the base course cut 
on the outer side of the orthostates. This would necessitate cutting 
away the orthostates to fit over the ends of the sill, and even so 
would only bring the sill 10 em. above the floor level indicated in 
the southeast corner, which Stevens assumes for the whole cella. 
It seems to me much more probable that the sill came only to the 
top of the base course, and that the floor in the central part of the 
east cella was on a level with that of the east porch; the floor along 
the north and south sides of the cella being raised a low step above 
it, as in the great cella of the Parthenon. The width of the east 
door and its trim, as fixed with practical certainty by Stevens’s 
brilliant restoration, is such that the length of the sill would be 
just one third of the total width of the interior of the east cella. 
This suggests that the three divisions of the floor were of equal 
width, with a step at either end of the sill running at right angles to it, 
and equal to it in height. , 

If we apply this same triple division to the Cimonian temenos on 
the site of the east cella, we find that it works out surprisingly well. 
The Cimonian sill was 3.70 m. long; the inside width of the temenos 
was approximately 9.90 m., which divided by three gives 3.30 m. 
for each section. This would very likely correspond to the width 
of the entrance to the temenos, the parapet overlapping the sill by 
0.20 m. at each end. The appearance of the entrance would then 
have been as in B or D (Fig. 3). 

The ‘“‘theatral area”’ to the north was paved with slabs of marble 
when the classic Erechtheum was built. These were set on an under 
layer of large poros blocks. The marble pavement is now wholly 
gone, save where a few pieces of it are engaged under the north 
wall of the Erechtheum and the east steps of the north porch, but 
the poros layer seems intact, except for two holes near the centre of 
the area. From one of these some fifteen blocks have been removed; 
from the other, two blocks are gone. On the east, the poros blocks 
run clear up to the remains of the Mycenaean wall F! (Fig. 1).1 
But the wide flight of marble steps, built with the Erechtheum, 
which led from the ‘‘theatral area”? to the upper level at the east, 
commenced at a point nearly three metres west of the eastern edge 
of the poros blocks. This proves, I think, beyond doubt, that the 
marble and poros constructions are not contemporary. For while 
the poros blocks might possibly have been laid as an exceptionally 
heavy foundation for the marble pavement, there is no reason at 
all why the layer should have been extended beneath the marble 
steps. At the west the poros pavement stops against two cisterns 
of mediaeval construction. It is possible that one or two more 
rows of poros blocks were removed when these were built, but it is 

1 Hrechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVIII, pl. VII. 
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quite as likely that this spot was chosen for them because there was 
no pavement here. At the north the pavement ends some 2.00 m. 
to 2.50 m. south of the nearest point in the Acropolis wall. It is of 
course possible that it once continued all the way to the wall, but 
as it stops in a definite though very irregular line it is probable that 
it never extended any farther than at present. The poros blocks 
vary considerably in shape and size, averaging 0.40 m. to 0.55 m. 
in depth, 0.60 m. to 0.70 m. in width, and 1.20 m. to 1.40 m. in 
length. Their surfaces are rough and they are irregularly laid; 
at one time they must have been covered with a coat of stucco to 
give a proper finish to the top.!_ The size of the blocks is much 
ereater than is customary or reasonable for a pavement, and the 
sides and ends are so very rough,—though they have not been 
greatly exposed to the weather,—the angles so rounded and the 
shapes so irregular that the suspicion is unavoidable that they origi- 
nally belonged to some pre-Persian construction and, having been 
damaged by the fire, were roughly redressed to serve as the basis 
of a stucco pavement here. Directly beneath them, in places, is a 
layer of five to ten centimetres of poros chips. These have become 
so disintegrated by moisture and have so coalesced with the under 
surface of the blocks above, that it is sometimes impossible to tell 
just where the division originally came. This under layer is prob- 
ably the calcined surface which was removed when the blocks were 
redressed. 

If these poros pavement blocks formed part of a wall at the time of 
the fire, the top and bottom surfaces would probably not have been 
much damaged, while the outer and inner surfaces might need to be 
cut away to a considerable extent. In accordance with normal 
fifth-century proportions for wall blocks, they might have originally 
been somewhere around 0.60-0.70 m. high, by 0.80—0.90 m. wide, by 
1.60-1.80 m. long, though of course the length in an early wall may 
not have been uniform. To judge from the pre-Persian architec- 
tural remains found on the Acropolis,? there was only one building 
large enough to have used plinthoi of anything like this size; and that 
was the Hecatompedon. The narrowest of the rough foundation 
walls for that building are 1.35 m. wide; the wall sill would naturally 
have been narrower than this, there may have been a projecting 
course at the base of the orthostates, and these in turn would project 
a little beyond the wall above; so that an orthostate course about 
0.95 m. thick surmounted by a wall of about 0.85 m. is altogether 
reasonable. The old triglyphs of the cella wall were 1.82 m. on 


1 Brechtheum Papers Il, A.J.A. XXVIII, figs. 4-7, pp. 148-51. 

2 Wiegand, Poros Architektur der Akropolis. 

$ The cella walls of the Heraeum at Olympia, across the orthostates, are 1.18 
m. wide, while the foundations are from 1.80 m. to 2.10 m. wide. The orthostates 
of the temple of Zeus, there, are 1.32 m. wide, and the wall sill beneath them is 
1.63 m. (Curtius-Adler, Olympia, Vol. I). 
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centres; this may have been the length of the wall blocks also. It is 
of course possible that these plinthor never belonged to any building 
at all, but came from some fortification or terrace wall, but it seems 
much more probable that up to the period of the Persian wars, every- 
thing of the latter sort on the Acropolis was built of Acropolis lime- 
stone or Kara stone, rather than of squared poros masonry. And the 
Hecatompedon was so near to the “‘theatral area” that it would be 
very natural to use the debris of the ruined building in this place. 

In the pre-Persian arrangement of the ‘‘theatral area” a terrace 
walk, slightly over a metre and a half wide, presumably ran along the 
southern and eastern sides, at the foot of the main flanking terraces. 
There is evidence to show that when the Erectheum was being built a 
similar terrace walk, of poros, lay just within, and by careful under- 
pinning was incorporated in the new construction.! This poros ter- 
race would seem to be the Cimonian revision of the pre-Persian one. 
It lay along the new terrace wall of the “‘east cella” temenos with its 
northern edge at a line somewhat north of the inner face of the later 
Erechtheum wall. This gives a minimum width of 1.10 m.: probably 
it was nearly as wide as the 1.50 m. terrace which preceded it. Its 
upper surface could not have been much below the level of the classic 
floor in the west cella of the Erechtheum, since the bottoms of the 
slabs which formed the terrace floor were in places less than 40 cm. 
below that level,? and poros slabs would hardly have been cut much 
less than 40 cm. thick. Obviously these were not removed when the 
classic building was erected, or they would not have been so elabor- 
ately underpinned; yet it would certainly seem easier to have done so 
than to have dressed them down enough (20 cm. or so) to have laid a 
new floor on top of them. Therefore, I believe that the original level 
of the terrace walk was the same as that of the classic floor, and that 
while in the east cella it was buried when the Erechtheum was built, 
yet its continuation in the west cella actually served as the classic 
floor, for a strip along the wall at least. 

Now if the foundations of the east wall of the Erechtheum be ex- 
-amined,? it will be seen that not only do courses 5 and 6 (counting 
from above) break at the point where the face of the north wall of the 
‘‘east cella’’ temenos is presumed to have come, but that courses 7 
and 8 do not carry through, at a uniform height, for their full length. 
The bed of course 6 is continuous from end to end, but south of the 
line of the temenos wall, the course is 48 cm. high, while to the north 
it is only 38 cm.; the top coming to the probable floor level of the ter- 
race walk. Now just below this, at the north end, course 7 is also 38 
em. high, though for all the rest of its length it is 44.7 cm. And the 


1 Hrechtheum Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, pp. 7-12, 
2 Hrechtheum Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, pl. I, A. 
8 Hrechtheum Papers 1, A.J.A. XXVIII, pl. I, C. 
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total distance from the top of the terrace walk down to the level of 
the poros pavement of the ‘‘theatral area,” is 1.543 m., 7. e. almost 
exactly four times 38.8 cm. This suggests immediately, that the 
north face of the terrace walk was built in four courses, each 38-388.8 
em. high, with which the northern end of the east foundation courses 


of the Erechtheum were aligned. 


The southernmost of the poros blocks in the pavement of the “ the- 
atral area”’ are oriented north and south, while all the other blocks 
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Figure 4. Section TuroucH Nortu Sive or ‘East CrEiua”’? TEMENOS’ 
(Cf. Erechtheum Papers I, Pl. I, B and C.) 


run east and west. It looks as if the order of laying had been: first 
the north-south blocks as a row of headers along the southern limit of 
the area; then a row of headers along the eastern limit,—these of 
course running east and west,— then successive rows from east to 
west, the blocks in each row being laid from south to north, starting 
against the ends of the southern row of headers. If this be correct, 
the southern boundary of the ‘‘theatral area’”’ must have been at the 
south end of the southern row of poros blocks. Unless these are in- 
ordinately long they cannot extend far south of the face of the lowest 
step of the Erechtheum, and yet they probably extended a little be- 
neath the contemporary Cimonian structure. But if the four courses 
upholding the terrace walk formed a vertical wall on the line of the 
lowest step of the Erechtheum, the walk would be 2. 65 m. wide; 
whereas the preceding one was only about 1.50 m. wide, and in the 
succeeding structure, only the three marble steps remained as a rem- 
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iniscence of its existence. It seems unlikely, also, that a terrace 
wall on that line would have affected the coursing of the east founda- 
tions of the Erechtheum so far to the south. Therefore, I think it 
much more probable that the four courses of the terrace formed four 
steps, each about 38 cm. high. In Figure 4 I have assumed a width 
of 40 cm. for each step, which, with the face of the lowest step on the 
line of the face of the later marble step, gives a terrace walk at the 
top 1.44m. wide. The north edge of this terrace walk, for a width of 





Figure 5. Ovurtrer FACE OF THE EAST FOUNDATIONS OF THE ERECHTHEUM IN 1886 


35 cm., and the three lower steps, would have been removed when 
the classic Erechtheum was built. 

At the west end of the stretch within the later east cella, the old 
Acropolis limestone wall would support only the southern half of 
the poros slabs paving the terrace walk; hence there would be a real 
reason here for underpinning when the Cimonian steps were re- 
moved and the classic fifth century work begun. 

In the years following 1885, while the excavations of the Acropolis 
were in progress, the German Institute in Athens took photographs 
of regions then laid bare but which have since been covered up again. 
One such photograph (Fig. 5)! shows the outer face of the east foun- 
dations of the Erechtheum. Unfortunately the plate has deterior- 
ated very much in the course of time, and details which are fairly 


1T am indebted to the kindness of the German Institute for permission to 
publish this photograph for the first time. Extensive retouching has been neces- 
sary to make reproduction possible. This has been done with the greatest care, 
and constant comparison with an early print and with another photograph 
taken from a slightly different angle, has, I think, assured against misrepresenta- 
tion of the evidence. 
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clear on an old print in the archives of the Institute, have become 
quite indistinct. It can be seen, however, that at the bottom the 
foundations project well east of the euthynteria of the superstructure. 
The prehistoric wall A‘ is seen to run close against these foundations, 
indicating that it was cut through when the poros work was laid. 
Just to the north of the north face of A‘ there is a break in the cours- 
ing of the foundations. This break corresponds with the break 
noted on the inside of the foundation wall, which was taken as an in- 
dication of the position of the face of the north wall of the “east cella”’ 
temenos. Three courses up from the ground, to the north of this 
break, is a large and thin horizontal poros block, the position and 
level of which exactly agree with that of the hypothetical poros slabs 
paving the south terrace walk. Above this block the foundations 
shown in the photograph are in large part mediaeval or modern. It 
would seem as if when the southern part of the classic foundations 
had been laid as far as the Cimonian terrace wall, the remaining 
northeast corner was then filled in with very inferior material, which 
has since disintegrated; or that it was thought unnecessary to carry 
the foundations here solidly to the rock. And as a matter of fact, 
with the great flight of marble steps, which led up from the “‘theatral 
area,” serving as a buttress and retaining wall to the north, very © 
light foundations for the porch would have been adequate, though 
they would have indicated a marked decline from the solid con- 
struction of earlier work. 

A reéxcavation of the foundations of the Erechtheum would prob- 
ably bring to light many very interesting details, and would certainly 
confirm or refute many of. the theories advanced in these papers, but 
in default of that, the faded photograph seems to me to show quite 
definitely that a terrace walk paved with poros slabs, much as has 
been deduced from other evidence, once flanked the “‘theatral area”’ ; 
and that probably part of the pavement is still 7m situ, buried now 
underground. 

The cuttings on the tops of the blocks inserted when the classic 
Erechtheum was built, to support the north ends of the pavement 
slabs of the older terrace walk, show the latter to have had irregular 
and slightly convex under surfaces. This points to their having been 
re-used blocks, damaged by fire, like the pavement blocks of the 
“theatral area.’”’? Their thickness as finished, seems to have varied 
from 0.325 m. to nearly 0.45 m.;-their width, from east to west, as in- 
dicated by the cuttings of the underpinning, ranged from 0.80 m. to 
about 1.25 m., and their length has been assumed to be about 1.44 m. — 
If the pavement blocks of the ‘‘theatral area’’ came from a wall 
about 0.85 m. wide, with courses roughly 0.65 m. high and blocks 
somewhere around 1.70 m. long, then the slabs of the terrace walk 
might very well have been broken orthostates from the same wall,— 
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originally two wall courses (1.30 m.) high, by a little over half the 
wall-thickness (0.425 m.) wide, and with the same length as the plin- 
thot (1.70 m.),—the under surfaces, as re-used, being those exposed 
to the fire in their original situation. 3 

North of the ‘‘theatral area’”’ a terrace, as has been noted before, 
of the height assumed for the ‘‘east cella’”’ temenos, covered the lower 
part of the inner face of the Cimonian Acropolis wall. If the poros 
pavement of the ‘‘theatral area”’ originally stopped where it now 
does, this northern terrace must have extended far enough south to 
cover the irregular edge of the northern row of pavement blocks 
(Fig.1). Yetit could not reasonably have reached far enough south 
to have covered the southern edge of any of them, for if in any case a 
block had been entirely covered, that block would have been unnec- 
essary. Thus the southern limit of the northern terrace is located 
within a zone 30 cm. wide,—always assuming that the poros pave- 
ment is of its original extent. The northern terrace might have 
been a simple high level, held up by a sheer wall at its southern edge, 
but in view of the general character of the post-Persian revision, it 
seems much more likely that the northern terrace was treated like 
that to the south of the ‘‘theatral area,’ with a terrace walk and 
four steps at its foot. And if a line for the northern terrace be drawn 
to the east from the point of the angle of the Acropolis wall which 
marks the western limit of the ‘‘theatral area,” it will be found that 
a terrace walk and four steps, of the same width as that determined 
for those along the southern terrace, will just reach to the proper 
zone on the northern row of blocks of the poros pavement (Fig. 1). 

An argument in support of this arrangement is offered by two 
narrow slit windows inthe Acropolis wall, at the points shown on 
Figure 1.1. These date, beyond any question, from the original post- 
Persian building of the wall, and are therefore contemporary with 
the northern terrace. But their sills are only 0.55 m. and their 
heads only 1.10 m. above the level indicated for that terrace. On 
the other hand, the sills are 3.06 m. above the poros pavement of the 
‘‘theatral area.’’ In the one case they are too low, in the other too 
high to have been of any use. But with a terrace walk at the level 
of that to the south of the ‘‘theatral area,” the sills of the windows 
would come 1.52 m. above the feet of a watcher standing there, and 
the heads 0.55 m. higher. And with the northern terrace as shown 
in Figures 1 and 6, the hypothetical guardian would stand only 
0.35 m. away from one window and 1.00 m. away from the other. 
He could easily lean forward till his face came close against the 
openings. 

At the east of the ‘‘theatral area” there was probably a similar 
arrangement also, for the east ends of the eastern blocks of the 

1See Middleton, loc. cit. 
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poros pavement must have been covered, and yet the southern 
terrace walk, and consequently that at the east, too, must have 
extended east as far as the slab shown 7n situ in Figure 5, 7. e. 
beyond the western face of the prehistoric terrace wall D. I am 
inclined to doubt that at the east the terrace rose in a straight wall 
from the terrace walk, as it did on the south and north, for in such 
case foundations should have been carried down to bedrock, and 
there should be some trace of them in Figure 5 or on the plans of 
Cavvadias.: I think it more likely that steps, not requiring deep 
foundations, led from the walk to the upper level (Fig. 6). There 
would thus be a flight, broken at mid-height, all across the east end 
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of the ‘theatral area,” which would prepare the way naturally for 
the continuous flight of marble steps built a half century later. 

The level of the northern terrace, where its trace is visible at its 
west end, has been assumed for that of the “east cella’’ temenos 
directly across from it, but the level to the east of the temenos was 
certainly one or two steps lower. There does not seem to be any 
logical place in the northern or eastern terrace for a step down to this 
latter level, and therefore I have shown in Figure | the course on 
which the parapet of the temenos rests, running continuously along 
the northern, eastern and southern terraces. If the level east of the 
temenos were as shown in A and B (Fig. 2), there would then be a 
wall along it two courses high, which is rather too little for a parapet 
and rather too much for a simple coping. I therefore think the 
grade shown in C and D more probable; for a coping a single course 
high forms a very reasonable edge for a low terrace. At the east 
this coping may have continued across the top of the steps, as 
shown in Figure 1, or to avoid going up an unnecessary step and then 
down again, it may have stopped at the ends of the flight, as shown 
in Figure 5. : 


1 Loc. cit. 
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The ‘‘theatral area’”’ thus laid out has a length from east to west of 
approximately 9.75 m. and a width of 7.00 m., while its pre-Persian 
forerunner had a length of 9.35—10.75 m. and a width of about 6.65 — 
m. As in the case of the ‘‘east cella’? temenos, the extent of. the 
sacred area remains almost constant, the change consisting of a 
re-orientation and a very slight increase in size. - : 

The absence of a considerable number of poros blocks from the 
centre of the poros pavement of the ‘‘theatral area,’’ requires some 
explanation. These blocks were not of a size or condition to have 
been of much use to mediaeval builders, and if they had been wanted 
for such use, they would probably not have been taken from the 
centre of the area, whence they would be much more difficult to 
extract than from around the edge. Moreover, five of them were 
not removed as a whole, but were broken across and only in part 
taken out. It seems clear from this, that the aim of the mediaeval 
workmen was not primarily to abstract blocks, but rather to make a 
hole in the pavement. And to one familiar with mediaeval, and in 
fact modern, practices in Greece, their ulterior object is evident,— 
they were digging for buried treasure! In the same way and for a 
similar reason blocks were removed from the floor of the tholos in 
the ‘‘Marmaria” at Delphi. The hole in the “theatral area”’ was 
apparently started by cutting through the blocks in a rough circle, 
the centre of which is marked on Figure 1 by asmallring. Needless 
to say, the seekers found no treasure, but at the north of their hole 
they must have uncovered the prehistoric wall A®. Led on by this 
mysterious underground structure, they evidently removed a good 
many more blocks to the north. In time the search was abandoned 
as fruitless, and the hole filled up again: thus the old wall was 
preserved for the discussions of modern archaeologists. But why 
did the diggers suspect that a treasure lay hidden beneath the poros 
blocks at the point marked with a ring on Figurel. It must be that 
just at that spot there was something peculiar in the material or in 
the manner of laying of the pavement of the “‘theatral area,’ which 
was exposed when the marble slabs of the later pavement were taken 
away to serve in Byzantine or Turkish dwellings. Now it can be 
seen on Figure 1 that the ring comes exactly on the axis of the 
‘‘theatral area,”’ as laid out there. I do not think that this can be 
mere coincidence, but regard it rather as good evidence that the 
north and south limits of the Cimonian ‘‘theatral area’? were ap- 
proximately where I have located them; and the fact that the dis- 
tance from this south limit to the terrace wall of the “‘east cella” 
temenos, as indicated by the classic foundations of the Erechtheum, 
agrees so perfectly with the distance from the north limit to the 
reéntrant angle of the Acropolis wall, seems to me to confirm the 
hypothesis of similar terrace walks along the north and south. The 
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vanished construction that hinted at buried treasure, in the middle 
ages, must have been the base of a dedicatory monument, or an 
altar, or the pedestal of a statue, which stood on the axis of the 
“theatral area” (Fig. 6) and about which the fifth century cere- 
monies there were centred. The two blocks missing from the hole 
to the southeast of the main hole in the poros pavement, were shal- 
low blocks resting on bedrock, which had been dressed away here to 
receive them when they were laid. It is probable that they have 
merely disintegrated and were never intentionally removed. 

There is little to say about the Cimonian constructions to the 
west of the “‘theatral area.’”? The poros blocks of the pavement 
extend somewhat beyond the theoretical western limit of the area. 
But this is easily accounted for by the fact that the rows of re-used 
blocks were laid from east to west, taking them as they came without 
dressing them down to a predetermined size. And when the last 
row was laid it was probably found easier to let it project beyond the 
proper limit than to cut off the ends of the blocks. The stucco 
coating above would serve to true up the area. 

The level of the southern terrace walk undoubtedly continued past 
the west line of the “‘theatral area”’ and the ‘‘east cella’’ temenos. 
Probably it gave the level for the area within the east part of the 
west cella of the later Erechtheum. And I think it probable that the 
four steps leading up to this terrace walk also continued west until 
they met the construction—whatever that may have been—sur- 
rounding the mysterious god-made holes in the Acropolis rock; ? but 
here there is no material evidence at all. 

The heavy poros foundations of the west cross wall of the Erech- 


-theum may also be, in part, of Cimonian workmanship. They 


certainly do not belong with the classic foundations of the exterior 
walls, for they are noticeably inferior to the latter in technique. 
Furthermore, as Elderkin has pointed out,? the Acropolis rock has 
been carefully cut to provide level beds for the foundations of the 
exterior walls, but not for the cross wall foundations, nor do the 
courses of the latter bond in with the former at either end. It is 
Elderkin’s opinion that the foundations of the cross wall are entirely 
of Roman date. Mr. Stevens, on the other hand, from a careful 
examination of the earth between the stones, has come to the con- 
clusion that the two upper courses are Roman, but that the two 
lower ones are Greek. My own opinion is that Stevens is correct 
in considering the lower courses earlier than the upper ones, but that 
Elderkin is correct also in holding that they were not built along 
with the late fifth-century Erechtheum. The evidence seems to me 
to indicate, in fact, that they were built before, rather than after the 


1 Brechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVIII, pp. 159-160. 
2Problems in Periclean Buildings, p. 24. 
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classic work. For at the north end of the cross wall (Fig. 7), the 
corner of one of the poros blocks seems clearly to have been cut into, 
in order to lay the marble foundations of the north wall against and 
upon it. And since there is such ample evidence of a general recon- 
struction in poros after the Persian fire, on the exact orientation of 
this wall, and since the Cimonian restorations,—in the remains of 
the old gate on the site of the Propylaea as well as in the pre-Erech- 





Figure 7. ABUTMENT OF West Cross WALL AGAINST 
JAMB OF Door To Crypt 


theum,—show many signs of hasty or careless workmanship, I see 
no reason to doubt that here also we have work of the post-Persian 
revision.! There is nothing to indicate what part this wall played 
in the general scheme, but its integral solidity and freedom from 
cuttings for contact with other stones indicates that no prehistoric 


1 The blocks of the two lower courses of this west cross-wall foundation are of 
approximately the same size as the poros blocks of the ‘‘theatral area.’”’ They 
are .43—.50m. X.50 —.62m. X1.20—1.22m. but do not differ greatly from the 
blocks of the foundation of the north wall of the Erechtheum which were cut to 
multiples of the Attic foot and are approximately .492m. X.656m. X1.31m. 
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masonry preceded it there. The stone marked ‘‘g”’' may perhaps 
belong to a construction farther east, which was replaced by the 
Cimonian cross wall; but further material evidence in this region is 
altogether lacking. 

Still farther west 2? there are bits of post-Persian construction at 
the entrance from the north porch into the Pandroseum, and the 
poros foundations and rock cuttings for the foundations of the west 
part of the Pandroseum wall probably date from the same period. 
These will be further considered in a later paper. Lastly, there is a 
line of poros foundations running from the Acropolis wall, at a point 
still farther west, in a south-easterly direction toward the northwest 
corner of the Pandroseum.* ‘The inside of the Acropolis wall 4 
shows that to the east of these foundations the grade was probably 
the same as that of the ‘‘theatral area,” while to the west it was over 
two metres lower. Probably there was a retaining wall here which, 
from the fifth century on, formed the western boundary of that whole 
congeries of ancient sanctuaries known to the Athenians as ‘‘the 
Erechtheum.” 


IV 


“Tm BUILDING CALLED THE ERECHTHEUM” 


In periods of rapid architectural development the newest work very 
quickly becomes the oldest. The ancient shrines of Erechtheus and 
related deities, having been first in the Athenian effort to reémbellish 
the Acropolis, were speedily surpassed by greater architectural 
glories. Eagerness and a ready supply of secondhand materials had 
no sooner clothed these shrines with poros, plaster coated and picked 
out with marble trimmings, than the Parthenon, drawing on the com- 
mon purse of the Delian league, blossomed forth in finest marble of 
Pentelicon, with only a few old blocks, and those of marble too, re- 
worked for the new construction. And hardly was that done, when 
the gates of the Acropolis, which Cimon had restored in plastered 
poros, trimmed with marble, were replaced by the great new Pro- 
pylaea built, all of new material, with an architectural freedom and 
new daring,—as in the solid marble roof of the central hall,—which 
in its way surpassed the Parthenon. ‘Thus, in less than fifty years 
the newest work on the Acropolis became the oldest there, and the 
“Temple” with its adjacent areas, though still supreme in sanctity, 
came to present an unbecoming air of poverty and neglect. So, as at 
the Propylaea, the Athenians set to work to replace the poros work 
1 Fig. 1, ef. Hrechthewm Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, p. 16. 
2 Brechtheum Papers 1, A.J.A. XXVIII, figs. 7 and 8, p. 10. 


3 Brechtheum Papers II, A.J.A. XXVILI, pl. VII. 
4 Cavvadias, op. cit. figs. 1, 2 and pl. K. 
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of Cimon with marble work of Pericles. The outcome was the 
present building “‘called the Erechtheum.” ! 

In preceding papers I have given more or less elaborate restora- 
tions of earlier structures on this site. These lay no claim to cer- 
tainty in the detailed arrangements shown,—though no detail has 
been put down without some reason to sustain it,—but the general 
outline of the history of the building cannot, I think, be doubted: 


i.e., that from prehistoric times the site was marked with sacred — 


areas; that these persisted with little change down to the time of the 
Persian conflagration; that they were then rebuilt with practically 
the same locations and sizes as before, but with a slightly shifted and 
now homogeneous orientation; and that the last rebuilding, in the 
second half of the fifth century, still paid scrupulous respect to the 
ancient areas and followed exactly the orientation of the Cimonian 
work. Apart from the substitution of marble for poros, the chief 
achievement of the Periclean building was the bringing beneath a 


single simple roof areas which had theretofore been variously roofed — 


or left quite open to the sky. 

If the restoration which I have given for the poros period be ap- 
proximately correct, it is easy to see how the Erechtheum came to be 
designed asit was. (Fig. 1, shown in broken lines.) We have found 
no evidence as*to what lay in the area of the western cella, nor have 
we examined as yet the region west of the Erechtheum, but there is 
patent proof that to the westward lay an enclosure walled on the 
north and west, and probably with an east wall also, not far from the 
later west wall of the Erechtheum. ‘The poros foundations of the 
west cross-wall, which seem to be pre-Periclean,? indicate that be- 
tween them and the east cross-wall there probably lay another 
sacred area, walled in, presumably, on the west cross-wall founda- 
tions. The space between this enclosure and the one to the west 
of the Erechtheum may also have been a sacred temenos, but if the 
stairs in the Porch of the Maidens are the successors of a prehistoric 
stairway at approximately the same point,—and this seems to me al- 
most certain in view of the continuity in function shown elsewhere 
in the temple area,—then the region between them and the North 
Porch must always have served as an approach, a sort of forecourt 
corridor, giving access to sacred temene on the right hand and the left 
and to the stairway at the end. 

This corridor-court the architect evidently sought to treat sym- 
metrically. On the east it was to be flanked by a wall set on the mid- 
line of the foundations already there (one Attic foot east of where the 

1'The modern name for the ruin is sponsored by Pausanias, who says, in the 
course of his tour of the Acropolis (I, 26, 5), “‘There is also a building called the 
Erechtheum.” The only other occurrence of this name in classic writings is in the 


life of Lycurgus, by the pseudo-Plutarch, p. 848e. 
2 See above, pp. 423-424. 
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wall was actually built), the stairs at the south would determine the 
axis of the hall, and the west side would be closed by the west wall of 
the Erechtheum set two feet farther west than where it stands today. 
There is ample evidence that in the original scheme it was the inten- 
tion to have the west cross-wall and the western wall respectively 
one and two feet farther west than they were built. At the north 
the great North Door was to stand on the axis of the hall, directly 
opposite to the stairway at the south. Along the east and west 
walls of the hall benches were to run; the ends of these, with the 
North Door, would practically fill the whole north wall. On the 
outside the North Door determined the axis of the wide North Porch. 
This was designed to cover and enclose the crypt with the god- 
wrought holes in the rock, to which there was to be an underground 
access from the interior of the building. The crypt fixed approxi- 


‘mately the east line of the porch, and symmetry with this, about the 


door, brought the west line of the porch beyond the west wall of the 
building proper, so that it overlapped the north wall of the enclosure 
to the west. Aesthetically the result is unfortunate, but practically 
it permitted a door,—though one only about one metre wide, with 
the west wall in its originally intended position,—from the North 
Porch into the enclosure. Possibly there was an ancient entrance at 
this point which it was desired to perpetuate. 

At the south, I believe it to have been the original intention to run 
the stairs straight up into the Porch of the Maidens, without any 
turn or landing, and to place the entrance, or rather the exit from 
the porch, in the middle of the south side, directly opposite the head 
of the stairs, and on axis with the hall below (Fig. 8, A). My chief 
reason for believing this is that the present arrangement is in- 
credibly awkward (Fig. 8, B). The stairs are turned at right angles 
in as clumsy a way as could well be imagined, and in a way that 
would be distinctly dangerous to anyone descending them. The 
upper run of steps is only two-thirds as wide as the lower run, and at | 
the head, instead of coming opposite the exit from the porch, the top 
step is partly masked by an anta, only 90 cm. away, which projects 
for a quarter of the width of the stair. Had the porch been built 
where originally intended, this anta would have come one Attic foot, 
—0.327 m.,—closer still (Fig. 8, C). But with the porch in the in- 
tended position the stairs could have been run straight for their full 


1This evidence, which to me is entirely convincing, will be fully presented by 
Mr. Hill in the American School’s publication of the Erechtheum, now in press, an 
consequently I shall not discuss it here, further than to mention two points which 
Mr. Hill brings out: first,—the sill of the North Door, laid before the west cross- 
wall or the west wall had been built, shows well-marked anathyroses for two bench 
ends, and thereby locates the intended positions of the north-south walls against 
which they were to lie; second,—the coffering of the ceiling of the Porch of the 
Maidens indicates that the porch was originally intended to be one foot wider, 
from east to west, than it was actually built. 
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width,—1.314 m.,—and would have landed about one and a quarter 
metres back from the opening in the centre of the south wall. The 
extra foot, if distributed equally among the three bays between the 
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Ficure 8. Porcu or THe MAIDENS. 


maidens, would have given an opening about 1.10 m. wide; or if the 
centre opening had been made wider than the side ones, it could have 
been of the full width of the stairs (Fig. 8, A and E).! But the actual 


1 There are a series of roundels or uncut rosettes on the top band of the archi- 
trave, above the caryatids. One of these comes directly above the axis of each of 
the two more central capitals of the facade (Fig. 8, F). Between these there are 
four other roundels, all spaced 0.34 m. on centres. At the corners of the porch the 
roundels do not come over the axes of the capitals, but are moved outward, as are 
the corner triglyphs of a Doric frieze, so that they are 0.36 m. distant, on centres, 
from their neighbors. , Now if one more foot were added to the width of the porch, 
the increment (0.327 m.) might be divided among the fifteen interspaces of the 
roundels, increasing each by two centimetres, or an extra roundel unit might be in- 
troduced, in which case each axial distance would be decreased one millimetre. 
With the latter arrangement it is evident that the extra unit could not be dis- 
tributed equally among the three bays, if a roundel is to come above the axis of 
the inner capitals, but would have to be added integrally to the width of the central 
bay, while the side bays would be diminished five millimetres each. This would 
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building of the Erechtheum was begun, apparently, at the east jamb 
of the South Door,! and the foundations’ were continued east from 
there along the south side, then across the east end, and the whole 
lower part of the north side was laid, at least up to and including the 
sill of the North Door, before it was decided to shift the position of 
the west wall and the Porch of the Maidens. The South Door, at 
the foot of the stairs, therefore, had to remain stationary while the 
axis of the porch was moved a foot and a half to the west. This, of 
course, made it necessary to change the stairway, in order to prevent 
it from debouching directly behind one of the Caryatids (Fig. 8, D). 
The stairs were naturally turned to the east, as only in that direction 
was there the necessary room for 
the run. But the heavy Kara 
stone foundations of the Heca- ges eee ol 
tompedon, which would have 
been surmounted if the stairs 
had continued straight (Fig. 9), 
restricted the width of the plat- 
form at the turn (Fig. 8, C), and 








prevented the upper run of steps = 
from being as wide as the lower woes (a 

x ens YY 
one. For the resultant unsatis- aH HY 

: UZ, EUTHYNTERIA 
factory arrangement the archi- 77, AND FOUNDATIONS 
tect should, therefore, not be oor . Ye HECATOMPEDON 
blamed, since it was clearly) a nev nocry G 
makeshift dictated by circum- 
stances beyond his control. Figure 9. Srcrion on Line or East 


- Jams or SoutH Door 


The function of the porch is 
evident: its existence was re- 
quired by the existence of the stairs, to keep rain from flooding the 
lower hall. If the area occupied by the hall was unroofed, prior to 
the Periclean building, there would, of course, have been no necess- 
ity for roofing any preceding stairs, nor for covering their head with 
a porch. I think it probable, therefore, that the Porch of the 
Maidens, certainly the most famous single feature of the Erech- 
theum, is one of the very few which is not the successor of a similar 
construction on the same site.’ 


eer 
make the central bay 2.061 m. between the axes of the capitals, 1.302 m. in the 
clear between the plinths on which the caryatids stand, and four centimetres more 
between the jambs of an opening in the podium below. The width of the south 
door of the Erechtheum, at the point where the steps pass through, is 1.314 m.; so 
oat the steps would be about three centimetres narrower than the opening in the 
podium. 


1See Erechtheum Papers I, A.J.A. XXVIII, p. 14, and fig. 11. 

2JIn the Acropolis Museum at Athens are a considerable number of archaic 
female marble figures, which, having been damaged when the Persians burned the 
Acropolis, were respectfully buried not farto thenorth-west of the Erechtheum, prob- 
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The width of the porch, from east to west, was obviously deter- 
mined by the width of the hall within, and changed when the latter 
was changed. The natural proportion of two bays of depth to three 
of width, as in the North Porch, determined its extent from north to 
south. 

The position of the north wall of the Erechtheum may have been 
affected by some arrangement of the ‘‘ west cella”’ temenos, of which 
we have no material remains. If it had been built as close as possible 
against the terrace wall of the Cimonian ‘‘east cella’”’ temenos, it 
would have been a metre and a half south of its actual position. 
This would have left the terrace walk, somewhat reduced in width, 
outside to the north, flanking the “‘theatral area,” and so far as the 
eastern section is concerned, would have exactly reproduced 
the previous arrangement. But the “west cella’’ temenos was 
on the same level as the terrace walk, and may very well have 
included the western extension of the latter within its sacred area. 
In that case the new wall would necessarily have been placed at 
the north line of the terrace walk, so as not to cut off the latter 
from the rest of the “‘west cella’’ temenos. 

At the east end of the building, it was decided to continue the 
grade level in front of the Hecatompedon clear to the north wall of 
the Acropolis. Why this was decided I do not know, nor can I guess 
where the quantity of earth necessary for the fill wasfound. It must 
have been a laborious and expensive undertaking. But as a result 


ably at the time of the Cimonian reconstruction. (See Cavvadias und Kawerau, 
op. cit., pp. 23-30, and figs. 1, 2.) These figures are undoubtedly votive offerings 
which were set up, on high columnar pedestals, during the sixth and early fifth 
centuries, somewhere in the vicinity of the shrine of Athena Polias. ‘The position 
which seems to me to have been preéminently suitable for such statues is the 
stylobate of the north peristyle of the Hecatompedon, particularly in the eastern 
section. For there could have been no direct circulation between the columns into 
the ‘‘east cella”’ temenos, which lay a metre below the stylobate, while to the ‘‘ west 
cella’ temenos there was a sheer drop of two and a half metres. Now the cults and 
rites of Athens survived the fire, and votive female statues, changing in style with 
the times though probably always slightly archaistic, continued doubtless to be 
dedicated by priestesses and Arrephorot. Pausanias mentions (Bk. 1, 27, 4) a 
statue of the aged priestess Lysimache, ‘‘near the temple of Athena.” It is likely 
that the foundations of the Pisistratid colonnade, which continued as a terrace 
wall, were adorned with new “‘korai’’ on high pedestals, some of them half a cen- 
tury old, at the time the new Erechtheum was begun. It seems probable to me 
that when the architect was called on to design a porch to cover the head of the 
little semi-private south stairway, which should not at all compete with the 
colonnaded porticoes at the north and east, it was the adjacent row of votive mar- 
ble females which suggested to him the idea of supporting his porch roof on 
caryatids instead of upon columns. The caryatid although a well-established 
motif in Ionic architecture, as in the treasuries at Delphi, had hitherto been used 
only for supports between antae, and never, so far as we know, had an open porch, 
—not only prostyle, but with open supports on the sides,—been carried entirely on 
female heads. I do not believe that the maidens of the porch (refered to simply as 
korai in the building inscription) had any especial significance, either religious or 
mythological, but rather that they were supposed to count merely as six more 
votive statues, which should dominate and blend with the rows of their sisters 
stretching to east and west, and thus render the little porch at once harmonious 
with its surroundings, and inconspicuous. 


—— 
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of this decision, twelve steps were required to mount from the 
“theatral area”’ up to the new level at the east, where six had served 
in the Cimonian arrangement. To keep such a large flight within 
reasonable dimensions the east terrace walk was eliminated, and with 
great architectural cleverness the steps were united to the podium of 
the East Portico, against which they abutted. The arrangement— 
not to go into its details—required that the bottom of the stairs 
should commence just to the west of the inner line of the east wall of 
the Erechtheum, and brought the top at about the line of the stylo- 
bate of the east portico. This being the case, if the bottom of the 
stairs had been set at the line of the bottom of the Cimonian steps, 
then the new “east cella’’ temenos would have been extended to the 
east by two-thirds of its original size. On the other hand, had the 
earlier east line of the temenos been maintained, then the ‘‘theatral 
area”? would have been encroached upon by the new stairs, to the 
extent of nearly four metres. The line adopted isa compromise, the 
east cella being enlarged by one metre, and the “theatral area’ de- 
creased by three. And by extending the ‘‘theatral area’’ at the 
west, up to the new North Porch, the lost three metres were gained 
again. 

The terrace walk at the south and east sides of the ‘‘theatral area”’ 
being thus eliminated from the plan, it would have presented an 
awkward, unbalanced appearance to leave the section along the 
north side. So it, too, was removed, and the new pavement of the 
‘““theatral area” was extended clear to the north wall of the Acropolis. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the damaged drums of the Parthe- 
non, which were used as foundations for the wall at this point. The 
second drum to the east of the reéntrant angle in the wall has a 
shallow circular cutting in its upper surface, as if to receive the base 
of asmall stone shaft. The next drum to the east is cut down all the 
way across its top, for a depth of 20-25 cm., leaving, along the base of 
the poros wall, a band a little under 20 cm. wide, at the original level. 
A small continuation of this cutting appears on the column drum pre- 
viously mentioned. The rectangular cut in the second and third 
drums shows clearly in the photograph, (A.J.A. XXVIII, p. 148, fig. 4.) 
but the circular cut is barely visible. Evidently a rectangular base, 
slightly longer than the diameter of a column drum, stood here against 
the Acropolis wall. The cuttings for the rectangular and circular 
bases are both well made, the workmanship is certainly Greek or very 
good Roman. So it is evident that the north terrace of the ‘‘theatral 
area’ was removed before the beginning of our era. And as there is 
no indication of any alteration in the Erechtheum or its surroundings 
between the time of Cimon and that of Augustus, save that at the 
time of the classic Periclean building,—at which time it is certain 
that the “theatral area”? was paved with marble, and the steps on 
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the east side built,—I can see no reason to doubt that the little ter- 
race against the north wall was removed then. The lower part of 
the wall, which was previously hidden by the terrace, is built of 
rough unsightly re-used poros blocks, and must have been covered 
up again by a veneer, probably of marble slabs, and as the cutting in 
the third column drum indicates, less than 0.20 m. thick. 

The Periclean “theatral area’”’ was, then, approximately the same 
in length from east to west as its forerunner, though somewhat shifted 
to the west. Its width was increased by 2.00-3.50 m. along the 
northern side, and the wide and high new steps on the east increased 
the space available for a standing audience by about 50 per cent be- 
yond that of the Cimonian arrangement. The North Porch also 
provided considerable standing room for spectators, though whether 
this was a gain or not is uncertain, since we do not know what pre- 
ceded it in that location. The only loss to offset these gains was the ~ 
terrace walk, which obviously was not in any way a sacred area. 
The windows in the north wall, of course, became useless after the 
removal of the north terrace walk; wherefore we may presume that 
though they are today the sole surviving windows, they probably 
were only two of many in the circuit of the Acropolis, and had no 
particular religious or other significance. 

The position of the south wall of the Erechtheum may have been 
determined by the desire to keep the “‘east cella’ temenos of the same 
width as in the post-Persian revision; or it may have been determined 
by something in the ‘‘west cella’’ temenos of which we now know 
nothing; or if the foundations of the Hecatompedon were not 
trimmed back to the line Z (Fig. 1), it may be that a desire to carry 
the new south wall on entirely new foundations, clear to bed rock, 
caused the south face of the wall to be set just north of the northern- 
most point of the Hecatompedon. I rather doubt this latter reason, 
however, as I think it much more probable that the south line of the 
Cimonian ‘‘east cella’’ temenos was Z rather than Y (Fig. 1), and I 
do not believe that the Periclean builders would have hesitated to 
support a wall partly on old foundations and partly on new. 

The east cross-wall within the Erechtheum was, of course, fixed 
by the west terrace-wall of the ‘‘east cella’? temenos. Its western 
face seems to have lain one Attic foot west of that of the older wall, 
but where it joins the north and south walls of the Erechtheum the 
trace is two feet wide,—the normal width for Erechtheum walls. 
Apparently a full new wall was not built against the terrace wall for 
fear of encroaching unduly upon the ‘‘west cella” temenos, but a 
sturdy marble veneer, one foot thick,—which seems, incidentally, 
not to have required any new foundations, since there are no cuttings 
in the Acropolis rock,—was applied to the poros wall, which, in turn, 

had been built upon the base of, and in part against, the heavy 
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Mycaenean wall. Mr. Stevens has discovered! that while the stones 
of the east cross-wall do not tongue into the north and south walls 
in their lower parts, yet above the floor level of the eastern cella they 
do so. In the lower parts L-shaped stones, one arm of which was 
part of the regular ashlar of the north and south walls, projected 
perhaps one and three feet alternately, or perhaps more or less, to 
meet the veneer stones of the cross-wall. The projecting parts have 
now all been chiseled off. Probably the north and south walls were 
built to a considerable height before the cross-wall was veneered or 
the ‘“‘east cella’”’ temenos disturbed by raising its floor to its classic 
level: but when this had been done and the cross-wall veneered, the 
upper parts of the north and south and cross-walls were probably 
built simultaneously, all of blocks two feet thick, with alternate 
courses of the cross-wall tonguing into those at its ends. The 
lower construction with L blocks, which are expensive in material 
and workmanship, is quite abnormal, and supports the belief that in 
its lower part the cross-wall had not the normal thickness of two 
feet, as it had above. It is certainly not ideal construction to carry 
a two-foot marble wall half on an old poros wall and half on a new 
marble one-foot facing, but with the blocks tied each to the others 
with iron clamps and dowels, as was customary in Greek work, and 
with the foundations going to bed rock, the wall would actually be 
amply strong. And that the architect of the Erechtheum would 
not have hesitated to build in this manner is evident, for, in the 
south wall of the building, the exterior base course and the ortho- 
states above it were backed on the inside for their full length by wall 
courses, one of which,—that against the base course,—is only one 
and a third feet thick, while the two above are only one foot thick. 
The upper two courses have now all fallen away, probably as the 
result of the fire which badly calcined the interior of the building, but 
the wall apparently still stood. The construction here is, in princi- 
ple, identical with that suggested for the east cross-wall. 

I have made no attempt in this paper to give a full explanation of 
how the Erechtheum was designed, and many factors now unknown 
undoubtedly had influence upon the plan. The suggestion of Dr. 
Doerpfeld, that originally the architect conceived a building which 
should be symmetrical about the axis of the North Porch and the hall 
leading therefrom to the Porch of the Maidens, witha west wing 
enclosing the Pandroseum to balance the present eastern part, seems 
to me quite within the possibilities. The fact that the distance from 
the axis to the western end of the Pandroseum is practically the same 
as that to the eastern wall of the Erechtheum lends strength to this 
hypothesis, and the latter wall may well have been built to the east 


1 Detailed description with drawings of the significant stones will appear in the 
American School’s publication of the Erechtheum. 
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of its Cimonian predecessor in order to balance the westward extent 
of the Pandroseum. But while the building may have been designed 
to be symmetrical from without, it could never have been so in the 
arrangement of the rooms within. For, as we shall see in a later 
paper, the area which would have formed the western wing was 
divided lengthwise from east to west, with the southern part on a 
higher level than the northern; while that of the eastern wing,— 
which was actually built,—was divided transversely from north to 
south, with the eastern part on a higher level than the western. 
And it seems certain to me that by the time the west wall of the 
classic structure was begun, all idea of a symmetrical building was 
definitely abandoned. In any case, the fifth-century architect was 
at no time free to plan a structure wholly new, the form of which was 
subject only to his judgment; his problem was rather how to house a 
congeries of old and very sacred temene, whose positions might not 
be changed nor areas at all reduced. So while there is a strong sug- 
gestion that a symmetrical scheme was originally designed, yet it is 
also quite possible that the strange irregularities of the existing build- 
ing may be accounted for by irregularities in what was there before, 
and do not need the hypothesis of any change in plan to make them 
rational. 


LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT PISIDIAN ANTIOCH AND AT SIZMA! 


Durinec the months of May, June, July and August, the University 
of Michigan conducted excavations at Yalivadj in the Sparta Vilayet 
of Asia Minor, where is the site of the ancient Pisidian Antioch, or 
Colonia Caesarea, first identified by Arundell in 1833. It is about 
five hours by horse trail from Ak-Shehir, the ancient Philomelium, 
on the ‘‘corridor”’ railroad route from Constantinople to Adana. 
This trail passes over Sultan Dagh, the majestic mountain called in 
ancient days Olympus. There is a longer route by chaussée with 


- beautiful views from the pass which we were able to traverse in four 


hours by motor, though the last stretch of ten miles in the plain to 
Yalivad] is not paved and we were obliged to pass over rutted roads, 
along beds of streams, across irrigation ditches, harvested fields, and 
in one case over a long stretch of plowed land. Yalivadj is situated 
in a most fertile plain with beautiful gardens and groves of tall senti- 
nel-like poplar trees, on the banks of the ancient Anthius which flows 
through a picturesque gorge to the east of the hill of Antioch. The 
ruins are twenty-five minutes’ walk northeast from the modern vil- 
lage, about two hundred feet higher than the modern city which is 
about 3800 feet above sea level. The ancients selected a natural hill 
with a magnificent view of the amphitheatre of mountains surround- 
ing the plain. When we arrived from Smyrna in early May the snow 
on these mountains added much to the grandeur of the locality. Not 
only was a beautiful site chosen for ancient Antioch, but the city was 
placed on an elevation which has a natural protection in the slopes on 
all sides. Especially precipitous are the sections to the north and 
east where the Taurus mountaineers, who were such a thorn in the 
flesh of the Romans, would be likely to make their first approach. 
By Antioch passed the great Via Sebaste on to Iconium. This was 
the route along which marched many an ancient army. 

Antioch itself was founded on the probable site of an earlier Phry- 
gian sanctuary by Seleucus Nicator, before 280 B.c. It was made a 
free city by the Romans in 189 B.c. and remained Greek till the time of 
its last king, Amyntas. Our excavations have not yet located this 
earlier Greek city, though some Greek inscriptions and a Greek 
draped statue of Victory of this period, if not earlier, have been dis- 


1T owe much to articles and suggestions of Sir William Ramsay, who with 
Callander and Calder previously excavated at Antioch and who was present for 
a month. 
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covered. The excavations have brought to light, however, most im- 
portant remains of the Roman city which was founded by Augustus. 
During the years 27 to 25 8B.c. King Amyntas had attempted to subdue 
the brigand tribes of the Taurus plateau and mountains which rise 
south and southeast of Antioch. These are the people who preyed 
so much on Pisidian Phrygia, called the Homanadenses. In 25 B.c. 
they took Amyntas prisoner and put him to death. A will left by 
him constituted Augustus heir for the province of Galatia. The idea 
of inheritance was a kind of legal fiction, since the relation of the 
Roman Emperor to King Amyntas was one of absolute power on his 
side and absolute subjection on the part of Amyntas. In accordance 
with Roman religion, however, Augustus accepted the inheritance 
and all the obligations attaching thereto with proper formality and 
legality. Augustus ultimately paid his debt in full and performed 
the religious duties of avenging the death of Amyntas. He, however, 
was busily occupied with affairs at home and could not undertake at 
once the campaign against the Homanadenses. He did what he 
could by founding the frontier colony of Antioch and postponed the 
war. At last about 13 B.c. at the age of fifty he found opportunity 
to begin active military operations, with Antioch as his base. The 
city had already proved to be almost as important as Ancyra, the 
capital of the new province of Galatia. Augustus selected for this dif- 
ficult task the capable and energetic Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, 
who is mentioned in the second chapter of Luke as the governor of 
Syria. Heappointed him consulin128.c. After elaborate prepara- 
tions during the three years from 10 to 7 B.c. Quirinius by character- 
istically cruel Roman thoroughness pacified the Homanadensians 
and the whole Taurus range for more than three hundred miles. He 
left no grown men in the country and forced the younger generation 
to adopt Roman customs. By 6 B.c. the war was over, and the or- 
ganization of the Taurus region and the great system of Roman roads 
were begun. Antioch, founded with soldiers of the fifth Gallic 
legion, had now become a unique Roman frontier colony and be- 
cause of its strong situation a great Anatolian centre of military de- 
fence, as well as the centre of civil administration in southern Galatia. 
Some of the most interesting large sculptured reliefs which have been 
found in our excavations portray the conquered Pisidian leaders. 
They are so individualized that they undoubtedly represent definite 
Pisidian chiefs. From now on Antioch continued to thrive under 
Augustus and the succeeding Roman Emperors down to the fourth 
century, when Christianity evidently flourished and at least one 
great Christian church was built. Antioch had an interesting Byzan- 
tine history as our excavations show, but in all probability was 
finally destroyed by the Arabs about 713 a.p. Many traces of fire 
and destruction have been unearthed in the excavations, and much 
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damage was done by the many earthquakes recorded to have taken 
place at Antioch. For hundreds of years, furthermore, the hill of 
Antioch has been a useful quarry for the inhabitants of Yalivadj and 
neighboring villages. Even while we were working at Yalivadj a 
half mile of macadam road was built of stones from the ancient site. 
The excavations undertaken at the suggestion of Sir William Ram- 
say and with his co-operation, have yielded results of much historical 
and artistic importance. The grade leading up to the great religious 





——— 
G. R. Swain 


Figure 1. GENERAL VIEW FROM THE WEST OVER THE BYZANTINE CHURCH 
IN THE FOREGROUND, UP THE STEPS OF THE PROPYLAEA TO THE Rock 
SpMICIRCLE BACK OF THE GREAT TEMPLE 


centre (Fig. 1) at the top of the hill was so steep that a stairway had 
to be built. Here it was that we made our first excavations which 
brought to light a stairway of about a dozen steps, seventy feet across. 
Great masses, of sculptural and architectural pieces were piled to- 
gether on the stairs and on the square in front of them to the west 
(Fig. 2). There were enormous cornices and architraves which 
would tax the skill of the best modern engineers to move. There 
were about forty voussoirs from the three arched passage-ways of the 
stairs. One long section of the architrave has holes for bronze letters 
which seem to mention the name Augustus and show that this was a 
memorial to him. Many large slabs of sculptured reliefs were found. 
Several represent winged genii, some draped and female, others nude 
and male, holding swags or festoons. ‘Two enormous reliefs (Fig. 3) 
represent Pisidian captive chiefs with their hands bound behind their 
backs. One is nude and the other draped, an example of the variety 
which was found everywhere in the architecture and sculpture of 
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ancient Antioch. The original curved edges which are preserved on 
the blocks, leave no doubt that these tremendous slabs were placed 
over the arched entrances. There were discovered parts of the frieze 
picturing cuirasses, shields of various forms, quivers, swords, spears, 
other weapons of war and even galleys of war. Other parts of this 
same frieze show a Triton on either side of a pile of armor. Two such 
complete series of Triton reliefs (Fig. 4) have been put together and a 
similar complete sculptured block was found at the triple arched 








G. R. Swain 
Figure 2. Ture SQUARE OF TIBERIUS FROM THE NORTHEAST 


gateway which was erected lower down near the west wall of the city, 
somewhat similar in character to the Propylaea. Drums of engaged 
Corinthian columns, which were about twenty-five feet high, and 
magnificent Corinthian capitals have been unearthed. Even the 
bases which indicated the locations of the piers of the arches have 
been discovered. | 

More than two hundred fragments of a copy of the Res Gestae of 
Augustus were found in front of the stairs. This was a long record 
of Augustus’ achievements in seven or eight columns of forty lines 
of forty-two to fifty letters each. It was carved by many different 
hands, as the spacing and style of the letters differ widely in 
different sections. The original was engraved on two bronze tablets 
set up in Rome at the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
These have perished long ago, but a marble copy in both Greek and 
Latin is still preserved on the walls of the Augusteum at Ancyra,’ 
the modern Angora. A Greek copy was engraved at Uluburlu, 
the ancient Apollonia, but only a Latin copy was put up at Antioch, 
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as our excavations have shown. The fragments discovered help 
restore several lacunae in the Ancyra text and there are several 
additions which are not in the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

Enough has been found to make possible the reconstruction of the 
Propylaea with its three arched passage-ways, with fagade decorated 
with four Corinthian columns, with architrave, frieze and cornice 
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G. R. Swain 


Ficure 3. A PistpiAN CAPTIVE FROM THE PROPYLAEA 
FounD BY RAMSAY 


above. The sculptured captive Pisidians in the spandrels of the 
arches commemorate Augustus’ victories on land. The frieze with 
Tritons, Neptune, dolphins, and other marine symbols commemorate 
his victories on the sea, especially at Actium. In front of the magnifi- 
cent Propylaea was unearthed a large well-paved square with many 
an incised circle or rectangle on which the Romans in their idle hours 
could play all sorts of games. In front of each of the four piers al- 
ready mentioned, at the east end of the square we found a system of 
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pipes. In one case a square slab with a hollowed centre and a hole 
clear through is in place (Fig. 2). We raised this slab and discovered 
beneath a terra-cotta water conduit for supplying the fountain above. 
The same was true of two other fountains, and a fourth was found to 
have an original bronze faucet-joint beneath. The water system of 
Antioch was superb. Everywhere in the excavationsterra-cotta pipes — 
have been found, and there are imposing remains of the aqueduct 
which brought water from a natural spring six or seven miles away to 
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Ficure 4. Part oF THE TRITON FRIEZE FROM THE PROPYLAEA. ABOVE 
IS THE EXQUISITELY CARVED DOORFRAME WHICH FITTED IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE Hast PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OF AUGUSTUS 


the north side of the city, whence it could be distributed in terra-cotta 
or lead underground pipes. The pressure would be great enough to 
carry the water to the highest parts of the ancient city. The great 
weakness of Antioch was that there were no natural springs and that, 
as soon as an enemy could cut the aqueduct, the city would be obliged 
to capitulate. 

One of the most interesting finds was that of a long Latin inscrip- 
tion which had been built into one of the later north shops which 
encroached on the square. This stone luckily gives the name of the 
square below the stairs as Tiberia Platea, the Square of Tiberius 
(14-37 a.p.), who perhaps erected this memorial to his great prede- 
cessor Augustus. He named the square below the stairs after him- 
self, just as another inscription informs us that the open space to 
which the stairs led up was called the Platea Augusta. 'The same 
stone contains in capital letters a long list of the honors conferred on 
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Galerius Rusticus, the consular legate of the Emperor Do 
whose name has been erased. There is also a Latin edict in 
Latin letters of forty-four lines in which L. Antistius Rusticus, the 
pretorian legate of Domitian, whose name is here not erased, writes a 
personal letter and veto to the people of Antioch to prevent profiteer- 
ing, to control the price of grain after a severe winter, and to provide 
sufficient seed for the next harvest. This Antistius died in Asia 
- Minor and his ashes were carried in a small urn by his devoted wife 
Nigrina all the way to Italy, as his contemporary the famous poet 
Martial records in an epigram (IX, 30; cf. also IV, 30 and C. J. L., 
VI, 27881). 

Another important inscription was on an enormous block (Fig. 2) 
in the centre of the Square of Tiberius. The bronze letters have 
disappeared but from the holes left I have made out that T. Pae- 
bius Asiaticus, son of Titus, of the tribe Sergia, an aedile for the 
third time paved this square at his own expense. To the south of 
the round stone are two or three incised Latin crosses, showing that 
the square was still used in Byzantine days. On the square were 
also found parts of several statues, and a beautiful draped female 
headless figure of pure Greek workmanship which reminds one of 
the Victory of Paeonius and of the Nereids on the Nereid monu- 
ment from Asia Minor, now in the British Museum. 

In the shops built in later days on the north side of the Square of 
Tiberius were found large jars for storage, such as are still made in 
Yalivadj, and ascore or more of bottoms of small glass goblets, many 
coins, altars, and a large stone plate. In later days on the southwest 
side of the square itself just below the two steps a round building was 
erected of which there are enough architectural fragments for a res- 
toration, including a part of a cornice with the name of Antoninus 

Augustus, who is better known as Marcus Aurelius. 
' The Propylaea led up to the Square of Augustus, at the east end of 
which was a semicircle cut out of the native rock. In front of this was 
a two-story colonnade with Ionic columns above, and below a Doric 
colonnade, of which the lower parts of several columns are still in 
place, most interesting examples of the rare Roman Doric order. 
Even here the workmanship is Greek. In front of the centre of the 
semicircle is a Roman temple, the base of which also was cut out of 
the native rock. The upper part was built of solid blocks of beauti- 
ful white marble, found in great numbers as they had fallen. There 
was a portico of four Corinthian columns across the front. A base 
and a capital which have been recovered give material for reconstruct- 
ing the order. There were long architraves with a delicately carved 
astragal at the top of each band, to harmonize the elaborate refined 
floral design below with the bulls’ heads above. Several long sec- 
tions, including two ends, have been dug up. There have also been 
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discovered a score of blocks of the frieze with wonderful bulls’ heads 
bound together with garlands of all sorts of leaves and fruits. A 
rinceau of scrolls and floral ornaments carried the line of the pilaster 
capitals around the cella wall. Many blocks of the cornice have been 
unearthed, as well as the four corners of the two pediments with a 
carved door-frame (Fig. 4) which fitted in the centre of one of them. 
Even a colossal central rear acroterium, nearly six feet high, came 
to light. It consists of curving scrolls, palmettes, caliculi, etc., with 
a well-carved smiling female figure in their midst, holding a crescent- 
shaped branch in either upraised hand and having a round disk on 
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Figure 5. Heap or Augustus 


‘ 


her head. Parts also of the corner acroteria are in hand. This tem- 
ple, which was probably in honor of Augustus and Mén, was of a 
richness and refinement rarely equalled in remains of Roman archi- 
tecture. It combined with Roman massiveness and strength a 
wonderful vertical and horizontal rhythm and represents the acme 
of Roman architecture. ‘The masons’ marks are in Greek and con- 
firm the supposition that the temple is of Greek workmanship. 
Enough of the architectural units have been found to make possi- 
ble a very accurate complete reconstruction. 

Excavations were also conducted at the west end of the Square of 
Tiberius. Here were discovered Byzantine houses built of Roman 
fragments. In one of them near the surface to my great surprise I 
found a head which after two days’ cleaning changed from its dark, 
dirty first appearance to clear white marble. Because of its resem- 
blance to the Prima Porta Augustus in the Vatican, I am inclined to 
callit Augustus (Fig. 5). In respect to technical anatomical skill and 
impressive protraiture it rivals the best of the remarkable series of 
sculptured portraits of the great Roman Emperor. Further to the 
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west was excavated a Byzantine church which was erected in the 
form of a Latin cross (Fig. 1). 

On a lower level, some distance to the northwest below the main 
ridge which extended from the semicircle to the Byzantine church, 
was revealed a Christian basilica which was more than two hundred 
feet long. The nave was paved with a colored mosaic with patterns 
in yellow, blue, white, red, and rose of conventional design such as 
pot-hooks, guilloches, lozenges, crosses, and floral ornament, of which 
Mr. Woodbridge has made accurate colored reproductions. Under 
the mosaic level we found several graves with the skeletons still in 
place. There were four interesting Greek inscriptions worked into 
the mosaic patterns. One says, ‘‘I shall go in to the altar of God.” 
Another tells us that, ‘‘In the time of the most reverend bishop, Op- 
timus, Eidomeneus, the reader, having prayed to God, paid his vow.”’ 
Another says, “‘In the time of the most reverend bishop Optimus, I, 
Eutychianus, having prayed to God, fulfilled my vow.” Optimus 
was one of the leaders of the orthodox party in the church and be- 
came bishop of Antioch about 375-381. He is mentioned by Theo- 
phanes and Theodoretus. The basilica inscriptions prove that his 
name was Optimus, not Optimius or Optisius as in two Patmos 
manuscripts. The building was reconstructed at least three times, 
probably not on the site of the synagogue, where Paul and Bar- 
nabas according to Acts XIII preached, because in general Jewish 
territory was taboo to the Christians. 

Just at the end of our campaign were found near the western edge 
of the city numerous architectural and sculptured fragments of a 
monumental gateway, inside of the central passage of which was a 
fountain decorated with dolphins. I had previously dug up a long 
sculptured block with a Triton on either side of armor. This gave 


us a clue and excavations revealed the four piers of an enormous 


triple arch built into the city wall in the usual Vitruvian manner so 
that the right unshielded side of the enemy was exposed. The triple 
arch, originally about 150 feet wide by 40 feet high, was decorated 
with representations in high relief of figures holding military em- 
blems. Above these was a great architrave with holes for bronze 
letters, which were not sunken in the surface as at the Propylaea, but 
stood free, attached only by clamps. About a dozen of these cast 
letters were found, including TRIB. and C.IVL. ASP. They are six 
inches high. There was a frieze with beautiful floral designs and a 
cornice with magnificent lion-head water-spouts with protruding 
tongues. Many enormous sections of the cornice were extricated 
from the huge collapsed pile. This is an important addition to the 
list of so-called ‘‘Triumphal Arches” and seems to have been 
built by the well-known C. Julius Asper in the third century A.D. 

The University of Michigan Expedition has also made excursions 
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of exploration to many villages in Asia Minor for the purpose of 
copying and photographing historical Greek and Latin inscriptions. 
More than two hundred have been so studied, among them a small 
number of newly discovered unpublished texts. Even in the case of 
some of those already published corrections or new readings have 
been made. 

For three weeks in August a trial excavation was also conducted at- 
Sizma about twenty miles north of Konia. Here was what Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay thought would be a fruitful mound for excavation. 
Cybele was worshipped here under the title of Mother Zizimmene, a 
name which survives in the modern Sizma. It was hoped that her 
temple which owed its wealth to the productive cinnabar mines was 
located here, as this is the region of the mines where operations were 
resumed by the Whittals a few years ago at great loss and with the 
discovery that the ancients had exhausted most of the mines. The 
mound into which we dug ten trenches in all directions yielded many 
potsherds and ascore of fairly well preserved important and interest- 
ing handmade red and black and brown prehistoric vases of different 
shapes, dating between 2500 and 2000 B.c. Some have incised zig- 
zag decorations, others are rough, others polished smooth, but with 
no decoration. There is much resemblance to prehistoric ware 
found at Yortan, in the lowest strata at Troy, to the vases found 
by Papabasileios on Euboea, to early Cycladic vases, to pottery from 
a mound in northern Pisidia (Ormerod, B.S.A. XVIII, p. 80, pls. 
V-VII) and to early Cypriote vases, especially in the case of jugs 
with long projecting spouts which the Germans call ‘‘Schnabel- 
kanne.”’ A very interesting early rhytum in the form of a boar’s head, 
and primitive vase-fragments with animals in relief were also found. 
Near the surface of the mound we found an inscription with a 
dedication in Greek of Roman date by Dorymenes, son of Bianor, 
to the Mother Zizimmene, whose name survives in the modern 
Sizma. Though we dug down twenty-five or more feet, we discovered 
no temple or other ancient buildings, but only débris, ashes, and slag. 
We came across furnaces which indicated that perhaps the hill was 
used in ancient days for smelting. It certainly is an ancient site and 
the pottery found shows what kind of vases the ancient miners used 
and a deposit of one hundred and fifty knuckle-bones or astragali in- 
dicated that the ancient Sizmians loved that game as much as the 
moderns. 


Davin M. RoBINSON 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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January-June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS’ 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS | 


Sipnny N. Deans, Editor 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Springer’s Art in Ancient Times.—The first volume of Anton Springer’s Hand- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte has appeared in the twelfth edition, revised by Pau 
Wouters, who succeeded the late Adolf Michaelis as responsible editor of this 
valuable work. The chapter on ‘‘the Beginnings of Art” is contributed by PauL 
ScHUCHHARDT, and F. W. v. Bissinc has revised the chapters on Oriental and (in 
part) Egyptian art, so that the work of Wolters himself begins with the treatment 
of Troy and Aegean art. The new edition has more pages than its predecessors 
and more and often better illustrations. Recently discovered monuments are not 
neglected, and in general the work is successfully brought up to date. The 
bibliography, though brief, is carefully selected, and the index is excellent. (Hand- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte, von ANTON SPRINGER. Band I. Das Altertum. Zwéolfte 
verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage, nach Apoutr MicHas is bearbeitet von PauL 
Wouters. Leipsic, 1923, Alfred Kroner. xii, 608 pp.; 8 colored pls.; 8 heliotype 
pls.; 1078 figs.) 

Life in the Ancient East.—A recently published book by the Rev. JAMEs BatxIE, 
author of The Sea-Kings of Crete, is entitled Life in the Ancient East. A brief 
introduction on methods of archaeological exploration is followed by chapters on 
discoveries at Abydos, Tell el-Amarna, Thebes (including the tomb of Tutankh- 
amon), Lagash, Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, Mycenae, Cnossus, and Gezer. (Life 
in the Ancient East, by James Barkin. New York, 1923, Macmillan. viii, 463 
pp.; 32 pls.; map. 8vo. $5.) 

Reports Before the Berlin Archaeological Society, 1921.—At the February 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, newematters brought out were: 
the building history of the round church of St. George at Salonica, with the con- 
temporary Arch of Galerius, erected 306 a.p., and a colossal archaic Kriophoros 
on a high pedestal, at Thasos (See A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 297), both of these 
excavated by the French Army; the numerous pieces of sculpture found by the 
Italians at Cyrene (see A.J.A. X XVI, 1922, p. 371); 18 graves of criminals found 
on the shore at Phaleron, which prove the practice of crucifixion in Attica (see 
A.J.A. XXVIII, 1924, p. 189); the tomb of Niausta, in the region of Salonica, 
dated about 300 s.c., which contains a large and striking painting (2.05 x 1.11 m.) 
of a mounted warrior attacking a barbarian. At the April meeting, C. ScHucH- 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Dzanz, Editor-in-Charge, assisted by Professor SamMuEL E. 
Basser, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Professor Harotp N. Fowter, 
Dr. SrepHen B. Luce, Professor E:Mer T. Merritt, Professor Joun C. Rotrz, Dr. JoHN SHAPLEY, 
and the Editors. 

Beginning with Volume X XIX, the Editor-in-charge of News and Discussions will be Profes- 
sor EF. H. Herrner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material pu blished after June 30, 
1924. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116. 
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HARDT described the nurago of Sta. Anastasia (see Taramelli, Mon. Ant. 
XXV) showing it to be not a temple but a well-house at which a cult of water 
deities was observed, and H. W. Ame.una described a colossal figure of a goddess 
found in a vineyard near Ariccia, probably from a bronze original of the middle 
of the fifth century (perhaps by Hegias) and representing Artemis or Hecate; 
also his many very important discoveries of statues, heads, etc., in the magazines 
of the Vatican, which include two original heads from the metopes of the Parthenon, 
some Roman portrait heads, and many important replicas or missing parts of 
known Greek and Roman works. At the June meeting, A. Ipprn spoke on the 
tomb of Petosiris, chief priest at Hermoupolis, which was discovered in 1920 in 
the region of Tell el-Amarna, and is dated by Greek graffiti and Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs at about 300 B.c. The rich decoration in relief is of great value for the 
history of the relations of Greeks and natives at that epoch, for the dating of other 
similar reliefs, for the origin of the oldest type of Isis, with the “‘Isis knot,” for the 
connection of old Egyptian and Alexandrian culture, and for the architecture of 
the time. (Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 244-247, 259-262, 262-264.) 

The Askalon Culture.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 187-206, J. Bayer discusses 
the chronology and character of the prehistoric culture denominated from dis- 
coveries in Palestine the Askalon culture. Accompanying tables illustrate the 
geographical extent of this culture and its relations to the successive glacial and 
interglacial periods. 

Lacquer Statues in China.—In J. Asiat. CCII, 1923, pp. “181-207. PAUL 
Patio shows that statues in “Jaque séche” were not invented or first made in 
Japan, but were made in China, where they were called kia-tchou, at least as early 
as the fourth century. 

Oriental Objects in the Museum at Geneva.—A number of objects of Oriental 
art in the collection of the Museum at Geneva are described in Syria, IV, 1923, 
pp. 225-233 (2 pls.; 5 figs.), by W. Dronna: (1) a gold band with a Greek inscrip- 
tion which M. Deonna restores Xatpe, Iérpe, obdis &Pdvaros, ‘‘Courage, Peter, no 
one is immortal.’ A similar inscription is found on a Jewish grave stone of the 
fifth century in Rome. (2) A fragment of a gold band, with a representation in 
relief of the adoration of a sacred tree. This is probably Cypriote, of the eighth 
or seventh century B.c. (3) A glass cup, with the inscription, Kardxatpe kai 
eidpaivov. (4) A series of ten Palmyrene busts, four of female subjects, six of male. 
(5) A Kufic inscription, said to have come from the region of Hedjaz, and dated 
406 H. (1015 a.p.) 

Mussulman Art in the Louvre.— In Syria, III, 1922, pp. 251-260 (3 pls.; 3 
figs.), IV, 1923, pp. 66-75 (4 pls.), the new galleries of Mussulman art in the 
Louvre are described by G. Conrmenavu. A sketch of the development of the 
collections of the Louvre in this department is followed by an account of some 
of the most important objects, including sculptured stones, ivories, wood-carvings, 
textiles, illuminated manuscripts and miniatures, copper, glass and ceramics. 

Two Khans at Khan Timan.—In Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 134-189 (2 pls.), K. A. C. 
CRESWELL gives an account of two khans at Khan Taimén, eleven miles from 
Aleppo. The structures here have been noted before, but confusion has arisen 
in attempting to date them, because it has been assumed that they belong to a 
single khan. As a matter of fact, there are two khans. The second is built 
against the south side of the first, and has an inscription dating it in 1062 H. 
(1652 a.p.) This date is confirmed by the architectural character of the struc- 
ture, of which the plaited shafts at the sides of the windows are an especially 
characteristic feature. The other khan, which has a square courtyard surrounded 
by a plain vaulted hall of solid masonry, is dated by an inscription 635 H. (1237-8 
A.D.) 

The Sacro Catino at Genoa.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 11-18 (2 pls.), Sir Mar- 
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TIN Conway gives a historical account of a famous relic in the cathedral at Genoa, 
the so-called Sacro Catino. It is a shallow six-sided bowl, once thought to have 
been made of a single emerald, but actually of green glass; and invested by tradi- 
tion with various religious associations. It was taken from a mosque at Caesarea 
by Genoese soldiers of the First Crusade (1101 a.p.) For centuries it was jealously 
guarded in Genoa; but it was taken to Paris in the time of Napoleon and was 
fractured on its return, an accident which conclusively proved the material of the 
bowl. Access to it has continued to be difficult, but at the time of the Genoa 
Congress Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary, Mr. Sylvester, secured permission to 
make new photographs which are published with Sir Martin’s article. The 
bowl has been called Byzantine, but is unlike glass of demonstrable Byzantine 
date. It is probable that the bowl is of Hellenistic origin, a late example of glass 
made in the Egyptian tradition. 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Jewelry.—A catalogue of the Egyptian gold and silver jewelry in the 
collection of the New York Historical Society, by CarotinrE Ransom WILLIAMS, 
is the initial volume of a complete catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities in the 
Museum of the Society. In a detailed and thoroughly documented introduction, 
Mrs. Williams reviews the references to jewelers and their art in Egyptian texts, 
enumerates the metals, stones, and other materials used by the Egyptian jewellers, 
and describes the different kinds of jewelry worn by the Egyptians, distinguishing 
between those which were intended for the use of the living, and those designed as 
ornaments for the dead. Special attention is given to the geographical sources of 
the metals used by the Egyptians, and to the metallurgical problems presented 
by an analysis of the alloys, natural or artificial, which are found in their work; 
to the technique of Egyptian cloisonné and granular ornament in gold, and to the 
production of gold wire. The catalogue comprises a description of 160 pieces in 
the collection of the Historical Society, classified as follows: various early pieces, 
scarabs, finger rings, earrings, late amulets, statuettes of gods, miscellaneous ob- 
jects, the ‘“‘Menes necklace and earrings.” In an appendix is a list of the most 
important extant Egyptian jewels, with references to publications. The book is 
fully indexed. (The New York Historical Society, Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Antiquities, Numbers 1-160: Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related Objects. By 
CAROLINE Ransom Witi1ams. New York, 1924, New York Historical Society. 
xii, 281 pp.; 38 pls. 4to. $10.) 

The Country of Negaou.—In Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 181-192, Pierre Monter 


discusses the Egyptian texts which mention a country called Negaou. He con- 


jectures that this region, from which the Egyptians imported wood for their 
sacred boats and resin for use in embalming their dead, was in the vicinity of Byblos 
in Syria. 

Egyptian and Coptic Embroidery.—A recent monograph by M. Dimanp, pub- 
lished by the Museum of the History of Civilization at Lund in Sweden, is devoted 
to the decorative motives of the wool embroidery of Egypt in the late antique and 
the Coptic periods. The introduction gives a list of the principal works on this 
subject, with concise indication of their scope and value, and reviews the historical 
facts necessary for an understanding of the embroideries: the influence of the 
Greeks and the Romans on ancient Egypt, the early Christian church, the Coptic 
church, the monastic system, and the commercial relations of Egypt. ‘The first 
three chapters trace the evolution of ornament of garments, describe the technique 
of Egyptian embroideries (the chapter on this subject is contributed by V.Syzvawn), 
and discuss the representation of figures in the embroideries, and the relation of 
figures to ornament in Coptic art. The characteristic decorative motives of the 
art, classified as geometric and vegetable, are the subject of the longest chapter. 
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This is followed by a discussion of the mutual influences of these two classes of 
ornament, and by a chapter on the development of colored design. The mono- 
graph is fully indexed. (Die Ornamentik der dgyptischen Wollwirkereien: Stil- 
probleme der spdtantiken und koptischen Kunst, von M. Dimanp. Hrsg. vom 
Kulturhistorischen Museum in Lund. Leipsic, 1924, Hinrichs. 14, 76 pp.; 18 
pls. 4to. $2.88.) 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Egypt and Asia in Prehistoric Times.—In J. Asiat. CCII, 1923, pp. 117-159, 
J. DE MorGan undertakes to prove that all the civilizations of the ancient Near 
East have a single root, and that the cradle of this common primitive culture is 
to be sought in Central Asia. 

The Babylonian Antediluvian Kings.—At last the list of the ten antediluvian 
kings has been completed through the publication by 8. Lanepon in J.R.A.S. 
1923, pp. 251-259, of a tablet in the Ashmolean collection. From this the proto- 
type of the list of Berossus may be reconstructed as follows: 





Babylonian Sars Berossus Sars 
1. Lal-tr-alim of Subari’ 18 3/1 AAaoee 18%. (10) 
2. [  ]-lal-gar hes 20 5. [MelAayapos 20 (18) 
3. [ ]+ki-du-un-nu of Larsa 20 A, [Auuelvwr (2) ond 
4, ? eile 6 2. AXazmapos (?) 3 
5. Dumu-zi, sib, of Badtibira 8 6. Aaws, mrouuny 10 
6. |  J-en-lu-an-na ‘ or 6 3. [Au]nrwr 15 (18) 
7. [ | }-sib-zi-an-na of Larak 10 8. Leuyrvos 10 
8. En-me-dur-an-ki of Sippar 20 7. Evedwpayxos 20 (18) 
9. Aratta-gi of Suruppak 8 Apoayns 
son of Ubur-Tutu 9. Oraprns 8 
10. Zi-ud-sud-du ele 10 10. Zucovvtos 10 (18) 
126 2. 126 2. (120) 


See also W. F. Atsriaut in J.A.O.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 323-329. 

The Invasion of Cappadocia by Sargon King of Akkad.—The German excava- 
tions at Tell el-Amarna in 1913 brought to light a cuneiform tablet that described 
the campaign of a “‘war-lord” against an unknown district. The significance of 
this was not understood until Schroeder discovered a duplicate among the tablets 
found at Asshur. Then it appeared that the king in question was the famous 
Sargon of Akkad (ca. 2800 B.c.) and that the tablet referred to an expedition 
against the Hittite empire. A thorough study of the document has been made 
by E. WEIDNER in Boghazkéi-Studien, VI, 1922, ‘‘ Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach 


Kleinasien.” Criticisms of this translation are given by P. DHormg in R. Bibl. 
XXXII, 1924, pp. 19-82; and by W. F. Atsricut in J. Soc. Or. Res. VII, 1923, 
pp. 1-20. 


A New Date for the Fall of Nineveh.—Mr. C. J. Gapp of the British Museum 
has recently discovered and published a tablet containing a Babylonian chronicle 
between the tenth and the seventeenth years of Nabopolassar (616-609 B.c.). 
It narrates a series of campaigns of the allied Babylonians, Medes and Scythians 
against Assyria, ending with the fall of Nineveh in 612, instead of 606 as has 
hitherto been assumed. It shows further that this event did not bring the com- 
plete destruction of the Assyrian empire; but that Ashur-uballit rallied the relics 
of his armies at Harran, and continued to reign for two years, until the capture 
of Harran in 610. It appears also that Egypt was the ally of Assyria against 
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Babylonia, and not the enemy, as has hitherto been supposed. Whether the date 
of the battle of Carchemish must be placed earlier than 605, the commonly 
accepted year, is doubtful, since the tablet unfortunately breaks off just before 
that important event. (A. C. Wetcn, Exp. T. XXXV. 1924, pp. 170-172; P. 
DuormE, R. Bibl. XXXII, 1924, pp. 218-234.) 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Six New Tell el-Amarna Letters.—In spite of the efforts of Knudtzon to make 
his edition of the Amarna Letters complete, six new letters have been found by 
F, Tuourpeau-Dancin and published in R. Ass. XIX, 1922, pp. 102 sq. One is 
from the well-known Rib-Addi of Gebal. Another is from Shuwardata, whom 
we know already as a foe of Arta-Hepa, king of Jerusalem. Here both are united 
against the invading Sa-Gaz, or Habiru, the ‘‘Hebrews” in the wider sense of the 
word. In R. Bibl. XX XIII, 1924, pp. 5-19, P. Duorme discusses these tablets, 
their bearing on the Habiru problem, and their linguistic yield. 

Two Syro-Hittite Statuettes.—In Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 184-140 (2 pls.), Louts 
SprLEeers publishes two statuettes in the collection of Dr. Jousset de Bellesme. 
They were found in the course of constructions in the vicinity of Homs, in 1893. 
The larger one is of silver, and represents, in a rigid and geometric form, a man 
wearing a high casque or helmet. The smaller one, which is a bronze, is very 
similar to the other. The arms of both seem to have been bent, as if to hold 
sceptres or weapons. Since the subject can not with certainty be identified as 
any of the Hittite warrior-gods, it is safest to regard these simply as figures of 
warriors. But the style of the statuettes shows clearly that they are of Syro- 
Hittite origin, and they illustrate the important historical rdle of the Hittites in 
Northern Syria from the fifteenth to the thirteenth century B.c. 

Intaglios in the Collection of Dr. Jousset de Bellesme.—In Syria, IV, 1923, 
Louts Speiuers publishes a catalogue of 42 intaglio stones in the possession of 
Dr. Jousset de Bellesme, who bought them of dealers in the region of Homs- 
Hamath in 1893. They represent many periods of Oriental art: Sumero-Accadian 
(1), Assyrian (2), Neo-Babylonian (3-7), Sassanid (8-40, except No. 19, which 
seems to be Cypriote of the twelfth or thirteenth century B.c.), and modern 
(41-42). 

The Chronological Relation of Ezra and Nehemiah.—In FR. Bibl. XXXII, 1923, 
pp. 481-494; XX XIII, 1924, pp. 33-64, A. Van Hoonacker undertakes an elab- 
orate refutation of the thesis of F. X. Kucier in Von Moses bis Paulus, 1922, 
that the traditional view is correct that Ezra preceded Nehemiah. On the con- 
trary, he shows that all existing documentary evidence supports the view that 
Ezra followed Nehemiah, and flourished under Artaxerxes II, rather than under 
Artaxerxes I. 

Objects Found at Byblos.—In Syria, III, 1922, pp. 273-290 (9 pls.; 7 figs.), 
CHARLES VIROLLEAUD gives a detailed description of the hypogaeum and sarcoph- 
agus discovered by .M. Montet at Djebeil (Byblos), and of the principal objects 
discovered in the tomb. Jbid., pp. 291-295 (fig.) Epouarp NAvILLE discusses 
briefly the perfume vase of obsidian found in the sarcophagus. Such vases are 
not common in Egypt; but one, also a perfume vase, was found in a tomb near the 
pyramid of Dahchour. In the same tomb were scarabs with the name of Amenem- 
hait III, whose name also appears on a fragment of gold in the Byblos tomb. 
Three obsidian vases were found by Petrie in a tomb at Lahun, also of the time . 
of Amenemhait III. It is proved that the relations between Egypt and Syria 
which existed in the early dynastic periods continued as late as the XIIth dynasty. 
Ibid., pp. 295-297, M. CLermont-Ganneav points out that the conquest of Nubia 
under this dynasty made deposits of obsidian accessible to the Egyptians. I bid., 
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pp. 298-306 (2 figs.) Epmonp Portier contributes some observations on other 
objects found in the tomb. These include a fragment of a silver vase with spiral 
ornament, of Mycenaean style, and similar to objects in Shaft Grave IV at 
Mycenae; a vase of tea-pot shape, probably also Mycenaean; a cutlass of hook 
shape, a pair of silver sandals, and some miscellaneous objects. 

The Work of Charles Clermont-Ganneau.—In Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 140-173, 
Rent Dussavup publishes an extended article on the works and archaeological 
discoveries of the late Charles Clermont-Ganneau, accompanied by full biblio- 
graphical references. 


ASIA MINOR 


Homeric Ilios.—In his book ‘ Alteuropa’ (1919), C. ScoucHHaARDT returned to 
his early opinion that the second city at Hissarlik (2500-2000 B.c.) was the Homeric 
Ilios. This view W. Dodrpre.p discusses in Ath. Mitt. XVII, 1922, pp. 110-116, 
expressing surprise that Schuchhardt still holds to the view of Schliemann, and 
pointing out weaknesses in his arguments. Schuchhardt publishes a rejoinder 
(ibid., pp. 116-119) in which he maintains his position. Dérpfeld replies (ibid., 
pp. 119-122). The debate is concluded by a final word from Schuchhardt (cbid., 
pp. 122-123), in which he concedes that Dorpfeld was right in identifying the 
sixth city with the Ilios of Priam. Schuchhardt is convinced by the statements 
on the clay tablets from Boghazkoi, as read by E. Forrer (Mitt. Or. Ges., No. 63, 
1924), according to which an Achaean king Atarisias, that is, Atreus, father of 
Agamemnon, led expeditions against Caria and Cyprus about 1250-1225 B.c. 
Schuchhardt still maintains that there are ‘early Mycenaean’ touches in the Iliad, 
e.g., the inlaying of the shield of Achilles with colored metals reminds us of the 
inlaid daggers found in the shaft graves at Mycenae. He suggests that older lays 
told of the destruction of the second city at Hissarlik, and that an echo of this is 
to be found in the tradition of the successful expedition of Heracles against La- 
omedon.—Schuchhardt seems to be guilty of oscitancy in finding a reference to 
Bellerophon in the Boghazkoi tablets. In Forrer’s article (p. 15) it is a refractory 
Hittite prince who is exiled ‘over seas’, that is, to Greece, and not an Achaean 
prince sent from Greece to Lycia. 

The Roman Theatre at Smyrna.—In Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 1922, pp. 8-24 (4 
pls.), O. Bmre and O. Water publish drawings of plan, elevations and a few 
architectural features of the Roman theatre at Smyrna, and a description based 
on observations made in 1917. The present structure is not earlier than the 
second century A.D. In size and general arrangement of the stage, and in seating 
capacity, it is like the theatre at Ephesus. Of particular interest is the arch over 
the entrance to the @éarpov: the stones of the vertical courses above the cornice 
are rabbeted on the ends as well as on the horizontal faces to prevent slipping 
while the arch was being constructed. 

Drawings of Places in Pamphilia and Pisidia.—The tinted pencil drawings 
made by the architect H. Eagrrt on a journey through southwestern Asia Minor 
in company with 8. Hirschfeld in 1874, have since his death in 1920 been deposited 
with the Berlin Museums and are there available for study, together with his 
diaries of the trip. Although these sketches are less carefully worked out than the 
illustrations by Niemann in Lanckoronski’s Stddte Pamphiliens und Pisidiens, 
they are a very valuable supplement to that work, sometimes because of the less 
ruinous condition of the buildings they depict, sometimes because they cover 
different ground. This is true of the architrave relief of Artemis at Perge, of 
Side, Kremna, the house of a Greek gentleman at Adalia, the basilica at Sagalessus, 
the rock tombs of Syrt, and the Eurymedon bridge at Selge, to mention some of the 
more conspicuous instances. (M. Scuepn, Arch. Anz. 1922, cols. 13-14.) 
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GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Temple of Zeus at Olympia.—In M. Am. Acad. Rome, IV, 1924, pp. 153- 
168 (5 pls.), James K. Suir publishes new drawings of the restored plan, front 
and side elevations, and transverse section of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
accompanied by a text describing the architectural details of the temple. The 
study is based on original observations and measurements on the site. 

The Euthynteria of the Parthenon.—The euthynteria of the Parthenon on the 
east end and the two long sides of the temple was not meant to be visible: it is 
constructed of not altogether regular poros blocks. On the west end, however, 
there was a marble euthynteria, the poros course under it was worked true on its 
outer face for a distance of 14 cm. from its upper edge, and there is evidence of a 
seventh service step in front of the entrance, laid against the outer face of the 
marble euthynteria. Hence on the west end the euthynteria was visible after 
the Parthenon was completed (K. LeHmMAaNN-HarTLEBEN, Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 
1922, pp. 124-128; fig. See B. H. Hinz, A.J.A. 1912, pp. 535 ff., for details of 
some of the evidence). 

The Corinthian Capital—tIn Art Bulletin, IV, 1924, pp. 1-7 (3 pls.), H. L. 
EBELING renews the discussion of the origin of the Corinthian capital, with special 
reference to the single capital of that order in the temple at Bassae. The best 
evidence for the form of this capital, which represents an initial stage in the 
development of the order, is in the original drawings of Haller and Cockerell. 
The architect, having designed the Ionic half-columns of the temple with diagonal 
volutes, proceeded to construct a new type of capital which should be in harmony 
with these, and should present the same appearance on all four sides. It was 
perhaps the Doric capital which suggested the heavy abacus; the concave sides of 
the abacus are consistent with the diagonal volutes which support it. Having 
dispensed with the bolster of the Ionic capital, the designer chose a form for the 
core which may have been suggested by the bell-capital of the Egyptians, or by a 
Greek type found at Delphi; or may, again, have been derived from the Ionic 
columns which have special ornament on the neck. At the base of the capital 
was a single row of simple leaves. Above these, beneath the volutes, and rising to 
the same height as that of the spirals on the sides of the capital, were acanthus 
leaves. Between the volutes and the spirals leaves of the shape of iris leaves were 
painted on the capital. The somewhat too varied elements of design in this early 
Corinthian capital are contrasted with the harmonious composition of the capital 
of the Tholos at Epidaurus; while that of the monument of Lysicrates is char- 
acterized as a transitional form. 

The Olympieum at Athens.—The Olympieum at Athens, begun by the Peisis- 
tratids, was planned as an Ionic peripteral temple comparable with the Artemisium 
at Ephesus and the temple of Hera at Samos, and of the same plan and general 
dimensions as the later temple actually brought to completion in the time of 
Hadrian. The early ‘Deucalion wall’ of Penrose proves to be the foundation of 
the colonnade of a still earlier temple measuring 30.50 m. by (probably) about 60 
m. This earlier structure was razed by the Peisistratids in preparation for their 
new temple (G. Welter, Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 1922, pp. 61-71; 41 pls., fig. The 
second part of this study will be published in the next volume). 

Towers on the Greek Islands.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. XI, 1924, pp. 31-36, 
H. A. Ormonp has some notes on towers of the type illustrated by the tower in 
Naxos described by Mr. Droop, ibid. X, 1923, pp. 41 ff. These were not only 
temporary refuges in time of danger: in some cases they served as actual strong- 
holds. Probably they also were used as beacons to warn the population of an 
approaching raid. Mr. Ormond makes the suggestion that the svuprodéorres 
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whom Odysseus saw in his transitory glimpse of Ithaca after the visit to Aeolus 
were kindling such a beacon of warning at the approach of the still unrecognized 
ship. A summary of the epigraphic evidence on the use of the towers is given. 


SCULPTURE 


The ‘‘Blue Beard”’ of the Acropolis.—The pediment figure on the Acropolis to 
which the so-called Blue Beard head belongs is given a new interpretation by 
E. Buscuor, Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 1922, pp. 53-60 (pl.; fig.). The monster is the old 
sea daemon Proteus; the archaic artist gave him three bodies to show that Proteus 
could assume different forms (Od. IV, 456-458; Soph. Frg. 154, Nauck). In the 
three left hands are held representations of fire, of waves, and of a bird, respectively. 
These attributes, together with the serpent bodies, indicated that the daemon 
could transform himself at will into a snake, or fire, or water, or air. In the 
reconstruction of the figure Buschor proposes a slightly different position of the 
Blue Beard head, somewhat like that in Brunn-Bruckmann, 456, but presenting 
more of a front view to the beholder. The sculptor gave a different treatment to 
each of the three heads. The innermost one was in full profile, the second a little 
less so, but still meant to be seen from the side. These two are to be thought of 
as looking with interest at the Typhon struggle before them. But Blue Beard 
utterly ignores this; he faces the spectator squarely, as though saying: “ Behold 
me, the Old One of the Sea.”’ The evidence for the proposed reconstruction is a 
correspondence discovered after the removal of the plaster neck, between the part 
of the head back of the left ear, and the broken edge of the neck below. (bid., 
pp. 106-109; pl.; fig.). 

The So-called Erechtheum Pediment.—In Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 1922, pp. 81-91 
(pl.), E. Buscnor restores the early gable group from the Acropolis, supposed to 
represent a procession passing by a temple of Athena (Wiegand, Porosarchitektur, 
p. 197; Heberdey, Porosskulptur, p. 16), as a spring house in the sacred grove of 
Thymbrian Apollo at Troy, with Polyxena at the spring, Troilus waiting at the 
left, and Achilles in ambush at the right. 

Archaic Sculptures of the Acropolis.—In Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 1922, pp. 92-105 
(3 pls.), E. BuscHor discusses the fragmentary archaic sculptural groups con- 
taining lions, found on the Acropolis, and makes interesting conjectures as to the 
structures to which they belonged. For example, he assigns the earliest group 
(Schrader, p. 10 ff.) to the frieze of a temple with wooden entablature, possibly a 
seventh century structure standing where later the Old Temple was erected; and 
he thinks that the famous lioness of poros (Heberdey, p. 77; Wiegand, p. 217) be- 
longed to a gable of an early sixth century temple of Athena on the site of the 
Parthenon, perhaps the original Hecatompedon. 

Cleobis and Biton.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1924, pp. 149-154, T. Homoiie, who 
has recently subjected to a new scrutiny the bases of the statues of Cleobis and 
Biton at Delphi, reviews the conjectures of Keramopoullos and von Premerstein 
on the inscriptions, and gives grounds for correcting and supplementing their 
readings. He would restore the text as follows: 


A: KnyeoBts cat Buray trav parapa 
aTadtos [rerpoqovra]? 
B: wevrje ayayor rot dvyot |hurodurres|? 
. pedes éroree hapyetos. 


The Frieze of the Nike Temple.—Cart Biismet is the author of a new study 
of the frieze of the temple of Athena Nike in Athens. A brief discussion of the 
arrangement of the slabs of the frieze, on which he has found no new evidence, is 
followed by a stylistic analysis of the extant parts. The frieze is not unified, but 
exhibits the work of two distinct periods and of at least three, perhaps four, sculp- 
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tors. The blocks }, c of the east side are closely associated with the Theseum 
frieze, but are earlier. Blocks o and e of the south side are to be attributed to 
the same sculptor as these. Blocks a, 1, m, n, f, h, belong wholly to the realm of 
Attic-Ionic art, the same that is reflected in the sculptures of the balustrade. An 
artist of strongly decorative instinct is the author of 7 and k on the west side. The 
composition of g is inferior and is borrowed from 0 and a. There is no stylistic 
connection between the frieze and the group of architectural sculptures which 
includes the frieze and pediments of the Parthenon and the frieze and korae of the 
Erechtheum. The blocks o and e belong to the earliest group, commemorating the 
battles with the Persians. The later series, showing combats of Greeks with 
Greeks, allude to the recent events of the Peloponnesian War. The construction 
of the temple was begun in the Phidian period, between 450 and 440 B.c., and at 
least four of the frieze blocks—2, c, e, and o—were ordered at this time. Con- 
struction was interrupted, probably by the building of the Propylaea, and the 
work, as is shown by the plastic style of the later parts of the frieze, and by the 
lack of reference in these to the Persians, was continued in the years after the first 
part of the Peloponnesian War, presumably about 420 B.c. (Der Fries des Tem- 
pels der Athena Nike. Von Cart Burimeu. Berlin, 1923, Josef Altmann. 41 
pp.; 7 pls. 4to.) 

Two Currents in Sculpture of the Fifth Century—Carn Biitimet has extended 
his study of the architectural sculpture of the fifth century beyond the scope of his 
dissertation on the frieze of the Nike temple, and has published a contribution to 
general criticism of the sculpture of this period, entitled Zwei Strémungen in der 
attischen Kunst des V. Jahrhunderts. The architectural conditions of sculpture 
resulted in a marked cleavage of styles. In the deep frames of Doric metopes 
and pediments, the tendency was to the creation of compositions in high relief, 
symmetrically composed and of isolated figures, a plastic and architectonic style. 
The frieze of Ionic buildings, on the other hand, demanded low relief and a style 
which had relatively little reference to the architectural frame, distinctly pictur- 


‘esque in method and effect. One or the other of these styles may be observed in 


all the Attic sculpture of the second half of the fifth century. The plastic style 
is exemplified in the friezes of the Theseum—the east frieze recalls a pediment 
composition, the west a series of metopes—, the fragments from the Ionic temple 
on the Ilissus, some slabs of the Nike temple frieze, the accessory reliefs of the 
Athena Parthenos and the Zeus of Phidias, the base of the Nemesis at Rhamnus 
and (in the fourth century) the base at Mantinea. To the group exemplifying the 
picturesque style and method belong the Parthenon frieze and pediments, the 
later slabs of the Nike temple frieze, and the frieze of the Erechtheum. Mr. 
Bliimel discusses in some detail the difference of approach to the two types of 
work—the more analytical method of the plastic style, the more synthetic of the 
picturesque, which requires a more direct study of models. The plastic method 
is more generally found in the treatment of somewhat hackneyed subjects of com- 
bat, while contemporary or freshly conceived subjects, such as those of the Par- 
thenon frieze and the Erechtheum frieze, are treated in the new style. The paper 
is supplemented by a discussion of a marble head of Athena, now in private pos- 
session in Berlin, which on several stylistic grounds is attributed to a metope of 
the Parthenon (East IV) representing Athena and Enceladus. (Zwei Strémungen 
in der attischen Kunst des V. Jahrhunderts. Yon Cart Buiimen. Berlin, 1924, Josef 
Altmann. 38 pp.; 4 pls. 4to.). 

The Colossal Statue of a Goddess from Ariccia.—The colossal standing statue 
of a goddess which was found in a vineyard not far from Ariccia, in March, 1919, 
and published by G. Lugli in Not. Scav. for 1921, is again published and discussed 
at some length by W. Ametune in Jb. Arch. L., XXXVII, 1922, pp. 112-137 (21 
figs.). It is of Pentelic marble and was made, probably at Athens, in the time of 
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Trajan, from a bronze original of the middle of the fifth century, a little earlier 
than the Athena Parthenos. There are numerous replicas, both of the heavily 
draped figure and of the head, the best-known being the head of the Hera Farnese 
at Naples. The goddess wears no ornament except a plain band in the hair above 
the forehead, and no attribute is preserved, although the long object which once 
probably leaned against the left side may have been a torch. The hair hanging 
down the back in a heavy plait indicates a maiden, not a matron, and the nearness 
of Lake Nemi, with its cult of Diana, to the shrine in which the statue stood in 
Italy, suggests that it represented Artemis or Hecate. The style, in which it 
resembles the Artemis of the Selinus metope, the older metopes of the Parthenon, 
and the Delphian charioteer, is that of the school of Critias and Nesiotes. 

An Argive Offering to Hermes.—The interpretation of the votive offering to 
Hermes found by Vollgraff in his excavations at Argos, and published by him in 
B.C.H. XLIV, 1920, pp. 222 ff., is discussed by E. Prout, in Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 
1922, pp. 78-80. The object in the hand of the maiden cannot be a phallos, as 
Vollgraff regarded it, nor can the pillar be a herm. This pillar was meant to be 
beside Hermes—his left arm is resting on it—but the low relief and the style of 
the sculptor constrained him to make the pillar appear as if in front. The work, 
while one of the best of its group, gives the impression of provincial art when com- 
pared with Attic reliefs of the fourth century, and points to no great Argive 
tradition of sculpture at this period. 


COINS 


The Mint of Sunium.—In J. Arch. Num. XVII, 1915 (published 1922), pp. 
53-70 (pl.; 9 figs.), is a discussion by the late J. N. Svoronos of evidence connect- 
ing the sanctuaries at Sunium with the minting of coins from the silver of Laurium. 
An artificial pit in the temenos of Apollo at Sunium seems to have served in primi- 
tive times as a depot of metal and a mint, just as a tower in the sanctuary of Posei- 
don served these purposes in later times. Mr. Svoronos associates this early mint 
with the cult of the hero Stephanephoros, and interprets the beautiful relief of 
transitional date, found some years ago at Sunium, as a votive relief representing 
this hero as placing a garland on his own head. In the second part of his article 
Mr. Svoronos identifies a series of coins struck by insurgent miners in the revolt 
of 102-100 B.c. 

The Coins of Lampsacus.—In A. J. Num. LIII, 1924, part 3 (77 pp., 17 figs., 
10 pls.), is a monograph by Agnes BaLpwin on the gold staters and the silver 
and bronze coinage of Lampsacus. An introductory chapter leaves open the 
question whether it is better to attribute certain electrum coins to Macedonia, 
as Svoronos does, or to explain them as Lampsacene by means of the Ionian Revolt 
Theory. The gold staters were issued during less than a century (c. 390-330 
B.c.). An intensive study of details of the reverses, sizes of flans and types, to- 
gether with styles of obverses has furnished the clue to the order of the issues and 
an analysis of the Asia Minor and Avola hoards entirely bears out these conclusions. 
There was no interference as to choice of metal, weight, or type and an inscription 
(I.G. VII, 2418, 11, 10, 11) shows that this coinage was of considerable importance 
as a circulating medium. For evidence of cult it is not, as a whole, of especial 
value because there are many copied or inspired types. The silver coinage begins 
ca. 500 B.c. and at first shows half-Pegasus and Janiform head types. Apparently 
the mint was almost quiescent between 470 and 400, but the fourth century wit- 
nesses a fairly abundant and continuous series of native types until ca. 330 B.c. 
Next are found posthumous Alexandrine types bearing only occasionally the 
Lampsacene mint-mark (regal) and Alexandrine types with the personal emblem 
of Lysimachus (regal). Before the middle of the third century Lampsacus began 
the issue of Alexandrine coinage bearing invariably the badge of the city (autono- 
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mous). A series of Priapus tetradrachms extends over a period of some ten 
decades after 188 B.c. Bronze coins were issued occasionally from the fourth 
century B.c. to the reign of Gallienus. 

Antonomous Coinage of Smyrna.—A paper (or series of papers) on the autono- 
mous coinage of Smyrna is in fulfilment of a promise made by the author in 1914 
in an article printed in the Num. Chron. of that year (p. 273). Old Smyrna had 
been destroyed by Alyattes. New Smyrna was probably refounded by Antigonus 
about 304-302 B.c. The present review of the coinage of the new city extends 


from that date to the initiation of the imperial coinage under Augustus. It is 


naturally divided into three periods by two breaks in the continuity of the coinage, 
one about the time of the battle of Magnesia, the other during the reorganization 
of the province of Asia after the Mithradatic war. Each of the three periods is 
treated in subdivisions. In the present issue the history is carried only to about 
190 B.c. (J. G. Miunz, Num. Chron., 1923, pp. 1-30; 2 pls.). 

New Bronze of Syracuse.—A previously unpublished small bronze coin of 
Syracuse with types of Tyndaris suggests a connection in history between the two 
cities to A. H. Luoyp in Num. Chron., 1923, pp. 150-2 (pl.). 

Coinage and Diplomacy of Philip Il of Macedon.—The history, diplomatic 
and economic, of Philip II of Macedon in the earlier years of his reign is illuminated 
by a study of the coinage of the time from the pen of AtLEN B. Wust in Num. 
Chron., 1923, pp. 169-210. . 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Bronze Disc from Tegea.—The decorated bronze disc found at Tegea and 
published by Dugas in B.C.H, XLVI, 1921, is again figured and further discussed 
by V. Miuuer in Arch. Anz. 1922, cols. 14-18(fig.). The animal of which only a 
portion is preserved is bovine and the figure standing on it is a goddess, naked but 
for a wide girdle and with arms raised, holding up a poppy seed cup. The style is 
pure geometric. It is to be assigned to Boeotia and to the seventh century B.c. 
and is an interesting proof of the extent to which, in the time of Hesiod, the Greek 
conceptions of the native divinities were influenced by Oriental, especially Hittite, 
ideas. 

The Topography of Phlius—In Ann. Arch. Anth. XI, 1924, pp. 37-47, (map), 
A. G. Russeuu discusses the topography of Phlius and the Phliasian plain, and 
mentions the visible ancient monuments on the site. His topographical survey 
has special reference to Xenophon’s account of the attack of the Arcadians and 
Eleans on Phlius in the campaign of 369-368 B.c. (Hellenica, VII, 2, 5-15.) 

The Heracles Myth.—The scope of Herakles, by BERNHARD SCHWEITZER, is 
somewhat more extended than the title implies, but is indicated more fully by 
the subtitle, Essays on the History of Greek Religion and Myth. To a considera- 
ble extent it is also a study in comparative mythology. Taking as his starting- 
point a geometric sherd from the Argive Heraeum, on which a monster with two 
heads, four arms, and four legs is associated with the double axe, the author traces 
in detail the survival of the double axe in the religion and myth of post-Minoan 
times. The significance of the many-limbed monster, probably embodying a 
primitive conception of the powers of wind and storm, is discussed in the following 
chapter; and in the next, the relation of Poseidon, who seems to have been originally 
a, wind-god, to the twins called the Aktoryones, who were slain by Heracles, and 
who constitute a variant of the many-limbed monster. The following chapters 
include an analysis of the tradition of the twelve labors of Heracles, a discussion 
of the archaeology of the tradition of the hero, and an exposition of the Heracles 
“‘Marchen,” under the following heads: the tale of the fisher’s son, the tale of the 
war with giants and dragons, Alastir and Cornac. Heracles, the author concludes, 
is a figure of the same character as Indra and Thor, Rama and Rustem, Siegfried 
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and Beowulf, a slayer of monsters, a characteristic creation of Aryan civilization. 
The monsters he slew are derived from pre-Dorian conceptions of sinister forces 
ofnature. Heracles himself is ‘‘the genius of the Dorian element in the ‘mythical’ 
culture of the Greeks. His wide-spread cults are a thank-offering for a destiny 
already experienced, an expression of hope for a destiny anticipated; his death 
and his entrance into Olympus are the bold self-apotheosis of a people which has 
felt a breath of its divinity even in the creative impulse of its sorrow-torn exist- 
ence.” (Herakles: Aufsdtze gur griechischen Religions- und Sagengeschichte, von 
BERNHARD SCHWEITZER. ‘Tiibingen, 1922, J. C. B. Mohr. viii, 247 pp.; 12 pls.; 
38 figs. 8vo.) 

Boeotian and Anatolian Cults.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. XI, 1924, pp. 3-24, W. R. 
HALuipAy discusses the cult of Hector at Thebes and that of Achilles at Tanagra. 
The Theban cult was not due to an Asiatic enthusiasm on the part of Medizing 
Boeotians; and Plutarch’s explanation of the cult at Tanagra (Quaest. Gr. 37) 
is the product of “muddled antiquarian erudition.” It is probable that these 
rites were brought, from the Troad to Boeotia at the time when Boeotians were 
colonizing the Pontic regions. Further transference of Asiatic myth and cult to 
Boeotia is indicated by the traditions of Niobe and of the Amazons. 

The Pythais.—Axrt Boktuius is the author of an exhaustive study of the 
Pythais, a religious festival which especially associated Athens with Delphi. 
His conclusions are based for the most part on epigraphic evidence discovered at 
Delphi. The time of the festival was at the end of the Attic official year, perhaps 
in the month Thargelion. For some time its occurrence was determined by the 
appearance of lightning over Harma, proverbially unusual. The delegation to 
Delphi for the ceremonies of the Pythais was conducted as a solemn sour, 
following the road by Oenoé to Thebes and thence to Delphi. Connected with the 
offering of first fruits to the god were rites called the Pyrphoria and the Tripodo- 
phoria. The group of Pythaists was composed, in part, at least, of members of 
noble Athenian families, and was accompanied by theori. We know that in the 
fourth century boys of about ten years also accompanied the procession as a chorus. 
The festival lapséd in the third century, but was revived in 138-7 B.c. The 
tradition, however, was so completely broken before this time that the details of 
the ceremonies, from this time on, are not to be regarded as genuine survivals. 
There is copious evidence on the several officers, choruses, troops of cavalry, etc., 
who made up the procession at this time. The chorus approached the Delphic 
altar singing the paean of Limenius (Fouzilles. 138), and at the time of the sacrifice 
they sang the hymn preserved in Fouwilles 137. After a period of recurrence at 
intervals of ten years, the Pythais was celebrated after 106-5 at intervals of eight 
years. But the Sullan and Civil Wars again interrupted the tradition, and the 
Athenian rites at Delphi restored in the imperial period no longer went under 
the name of the Pythais. The chief epigraphic and literary testimonia on the 
festival are collected in an appendix. [Die Pythais: Studien zur Geschichte der 
Verbindungen zwischen Athen und Delphi. Von Axe Bokturus. Uppsala, 1918, 
Almqvist och Wiksell’s Boktryckeri, iv, 172 pp. 8vo.] 

The Argive Calendar.—A renewed examination of the literary and epigraphic 
evidence on the Argive calendar and on the dates of the principal religious festivals 
of Argos is presented in a recent dissertation by AxrL Boiturus. The Nemean 
festival was celebrated every second year (in the years B.c. represented by the odd 
numbers) and at a date which must have been well after the harvest, and, in ac- 
cordance with an inference from J.G. II, 181, before the eleventh of the Attic 
month Hekatombaion. The date fell in the Argive month Panamos, and a review 
of the evidence on the Argive months shows that Panamos was equivalent to the 
Attic Skirophorion (June-July). Hence the festival took place in early July. 
The festival of Hera was celebrated every second year in the middle or the latter 
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part of June, again in the years B.c. denoted by odd numbers. In the imperial 
period the Sebasteia alternated with the Heraea; that is, each festival occurred 
once in four years. The final chapter of Dr. Boéthius’ dissertation reviews the 
course of the Argive year and its religious observances. (Der argivische Kalender, 
untersucht von Axet Bofruius. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1922, Filosofi, 
sprakvetenskap och historiska vetenskaper 1.) Uppsala, 1922, A.B. Akade- 
miska Bokhandeln. 76 pp. 8vo. 4 kronor.) 

The Soteria of Delphi.—In R. Et. Anc. XXVI, 1924, pp. 97-111, P. RoussEt, 
examining the evidence on the chronology of the Delphic festival which com- 
memorated the expulsion of the Gauls, formulates the hypothesis that in the 
archonship of Polyeuctus at Athens, which he dates 243-242 B.c., this festival, 
known as the Soteria, was completely transformed by the Aetolians, and became 
a penteteric celebration. Lists in which the names of the Aetolian agonothetae of 
the festival appear are later than this date; other lists are to be connected with the 
earlier Amphictyonic festival, which was probably annual. The establishment 
of the penteteric celebration is to be associated with the Aetolian preponderance 
in Greek affairs, about 250-240 B.c. 

Attic Ostracism.—The 43 Attic ostraca, found in 1910 just outside the Dipylon 
Gate, and published together with six already known, by A. Brueckner (Ath. 
Mitt. XL, 1915, pp. 1 ff.), are discussed by A. Korrts in Ath. Mitt. XLVII, 1922, 
pp. 1-7. The newly found sherds were all used at the same ostracism. Since 
at least 24 bear the name of Cleippides, son of Deinias, of Acharnae, while only 
11 were against Thucydides, Cimon’s successor as leader of the aristocrats, Brueck- 
ner dated the ostracism between the year of Cimon’s death, 449 B.c., and 443, the 
year in which Thucydides was ostracized, and argued that Cleippides must have 
been the immediate predecessor of Pericles in the leadership of the democratic 
party, and that this ostracism was a trial of strength between Cleippides and 
Thucydides, in which the latter was more successful than in 443. Koerte points 
out the insignificance of Cleippides in the historians (Thuc. III, 18, 3;28, 1. Diod. 
XII, 55, 5), and the omission of his name from the list of political leaders in Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 28, 2. He argues that the method of counting votes at an ostracism 
(Plut. Aristeides, 7, 5) explains why the name of Cleippides is found on more of the 
newly found sherds than that of Thucydides, and assigns them to the ostracism 


of 443. He adds some comments on the importance of the epigraphical features 


of the ostraca, the shape of lambda, the use of H and Q, and the occurrence of the 
three-stroke sigma on No. 44. He also suggests that since the name of the father 
of the candidate for ostracism is written much more frequently than that of his 
deme, it appears that the attempt of Cleisthenes to bring into use a more demo- 
cratic form of nomenclature (Arist. Ath. Pol.21,4) had been by no means successful. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Entasis of Roman Columns.—A study of the problem of entasis in Roman 
architecture is published by Goruam P. STEVENS in M. Am. Acad. Rome, IV, 1924, 
pp. 121-152 (pl.; 28 figs.). Brief remarks on Greek and Roman entasis are fol- 
lowed by a list of the eight Roman columns, ranging in date from 2 B.c. to 312 A.D., 
on which the author’s conclusions are based, and by a description of the practical 
methods used in the actual measurement of the columns, as well as a statement of 
the possible errors for which allowance must be made. The conic, the vertical 
projection of a helix, and the conchoid of Nicomedes are described as the curves 
“hich best fulfil the peculiar conditions necessary for the entasis of columns.” 
The mathematical methods of testing columns for these curves are described and 
illustrated; and the results obtained by Mr. Stevens from the eight columns which 
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he has tested are tabulated and illustrated by diagrams. ‘The results show a 
great variation in the general proportions of the columns and also in their entases. 
Study of the table and its accompanying figures show that the Romans 
employed at least the parabola, hyperbola, and conchoid for their entases. 
The cigar shaped column seems to come into fashion about the time of Hadrian. 
_. The contraction of the shaft is on the whole greater in the early pa 
Cenk inthelate. . . -. Theuse of the conic for entasis shows Greek influence.” 
In the final pages of his study Mr. Stevens gives practical directions for laying 
out Roman entases similar to the examples measured. 

The Villa of Hadrian.—A group of buildings in the Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, 
adjoining the southern colonnade of the Poecile to the south of its east end, and 
occupying a position between the Poecile and the small Thermae, is the subject 
of drawings and detailed description by JAMES CHILLMAN, Jr., published in M. 
Am. Acad. Rome, IV, 1924, pp. 103-120 (7 pls.). The group has been known as 
the Aedicula since the time of Piranesi, because of an assumption that its central 
hall contained a shrine. Excavations, however, have shown that no shrine 
existed here, and Mr. Chillman gives the structure the descriptive name of “the 
Casino of the Semicircular Arcades.” As restored by Mr. Chillman, the building 
includes a rectangular fountain basin adjoining the Poicile, flanked by two colon- 
nades which serve as passages to the central hall of the casino; the central hall, 
rectangular in plan, with antechambers opening to east and west from its four 
corners; semicircular gardens to the west, south, and east of the central hall, each 
enclosed by a semicircular arcade, and beyond the arcade to the east a series of 
symmetrically arranged rooms, the axis of the principal room being a continuation’ 
of the shorter axis of the casino. It is conjectured that the largest of the eastern — 
rooms was a picture gallery. 

The Arch of Constantine.—The late Professor Frothingham argued that the 
Arch of Constantine, in its original form, dates from the reign of Domitian (A.J.A. 
XVI, 1912, pp. 368 ff.; XVII, 1913, pp. 487 ff.; XIX, 1915, pp. 1 ff., 367 ff.). In 
M. Am. Acad. Rome, IV, 1924, pp. 169-180 (2 pls.), ALicz WaLTon examines the 
architectural evidence once more and concludes that while the original arch may 
be as early as the third century, it cannot be so early as the Flavian era. She 
summarizes her argument as follows: ‘‘The main facts which offer effective argu- 
ment against the Flavian theory are in brief these: the medallions are placed too 
high and ineffectively in uneven masonry; the pedestals under the columns form 
an integral part of the arch as first built, while the entablature of the columns 
crudely imitates in design the main cornice; both the main cornice and the impost 
moulding of the central arch are cut in various lengths which are joined so as to 
obliterate the patterns; the end of a fine cornice block was recut in the crude style 
to form the southwest corner; the reliefs under the main arch could not have been 
set after the courses of masonry which slightly overlap them.” 

The Column of Arcadius at Constantinople.—In Archaeologia, LXXII, 1921- 
22, pp. 87-104, E. H. Fresuriexp describes the illustrations in an exceptionally 
interesting vellum album in his possession, consisting of original sketches of monu- 
ments of Constantinople, made by a German who visited the city in 1574. The 
architectural subjects included are: the column of Constantine, the obelisk of 
Thothmes in the Hippodrome, the serpent column from Delphi, the obelisk of 
stones in the Hippodrome, the interior of St. Sofia, the column of Arcadius, the 
mosque of Sultan Suleiman, the tomb of Suleiman, Leander’s Tower, the column 
of Claudius Gothicus at Seraglio Point. On loose sheets are a general view of St. 
Sofia and adjacent buildings, and a picture of the tomb of Sultan Selim and his 
sons. Special importance attaches to the drawings of the column of Arcadius, 
and the major part of Mr. Freshfield’s article is devoted to a review of the historical 
events which it commemorated and a detailed description of the spiral band of 
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reliefs which illustrate these events. ‘The column was begun in the reign of Ar- 
cadius (395-401), and completed in that of Theodosius II. It was pulled down in 
1729, because of injuries due to an earthquake; but its base is still visible in the 
Awret Bazaar. The subject of the reliefs is the service of Theodosius I to the 
Empire in 385 a.p., when he defeated a hitherto unknown Scythian people— 
probably Tartar Huns, forerunners of Attila—who threatened the invasion of the 
lands south of the Danube in alliance with the Goths under Odothoeus. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Correction to Ephemeris Epigraphica, VIII, No. 632.—An inscription cut on an 
altar in the museum at Terracina is published in Eph. Epigr. VIII, p. 145, No. 
632, with the following reading: Isi(di) restitutri(ct) | L (ucius) Terentius | 
Stephanus | Aug(ustalis) aras et | oro[logi]jum pec(u) | (n)ia sua d(onum) d(edtt) 
e... ex p(?)...|d. In Mé. Arch. Hist. XL, 1923, pp. 207-217, Louis 
Lescu republishes the inscription, which he reads and restores as follows: Isi(dt) 
Restitutri(ci) | L(ucius) Terentius | Stephanus | Aug(ustalis) aras et | dromum pecu|- 
nia sua d(onum) d(edit) et | Anzorates ita po\s{uler(unt) ex d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) | 
et posticum. The word dromus is not elsewhere found in Latin, but the Greeks 
applied it to the avenues of sphinxes leading to Egyptian temples; its use here is 
therefore not strange in a dedication to Isis. Probably the freedman L. Terentius 
erected a series of sphinxes or the like before the temple, and his gift was of such 
importance as to be officially accepted by decree of the decuriones of Anxur 
(Terracina). The form Anzorates does not occur elsewhere, but is correctly made. 
The posticum mentioned in the last line was probably a latrina. Such places were 
under the protection of Fortuna, with whom Isis was often identified. The date 
of the inscription is not far from 100 a.p., a time when the cult of Isis was popular 
in the Roman Empire. 


COINS 


Lictors’ Fasces on Roman Coins.—In R. Ital. Num. XXXVI (1923), pp. 5-20, 
L. Larrrancut describes and discusses the varying details in the depiction of 
the symbolic rods and axes of Roman magistrates on coins (plates and cuts). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archigalli and Galli—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XL, 1923, pp. 237-324, JHROME 
CarcoPpino completes his discussion of the cult of Attis and Cybele at Rome and 
the reforms of Claudius (see A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, p. 483). He finds that the 
archigalli did not exist before Claudius. Galli are mentioned frequently in litera- 
ture, though the word gallus, as used by the satirists and Christian writers is not 
applied specifically to the devotees of Attis and Cybele, but to eunuchs and dis- 
graceful persons in general. Inscriptions, with one doubtful exception (Cols 
VI, 32462) do not mention galli at all, but in sixteen inscriptions, only two of which 
are Asiatic, archigalli are mentioned. They were important priests, were Roman 
citizens, and had nothing oriental but their name. In our texts of Pliny’s Naturalis 
Historia (xxxv, 70) we read that Parrhasius “ pinzit et Archigallum; quam picturam 
amavit Tiberius princeps atque ut auctor est Deculo HS |LX\ aestimatam cubiculo suo 
inclusit.”” The manuscripts read HSLX, with the exception of the codex Bam- 


bergensis, which reads HSLX, but even 60,000 sesterces is far too low a value 
for an original work of Parrhasius in the time of Tiberius; hence Jahn made the 
emendation HSILX| _ But six million sesterces is found by comparison with other 
recorded values to be far too high. After discussion of the errors arising from the 
Roman system of notation, the conclusion is reached that the correct reading is 


Hs\x|, 1,000,000 sesterces. The word archigallum is probably a mistake for 
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artigamon (APXIFAAAON, APTIFAMON), and the picture was probably 


identical with the one which Suetonius (7%ber. 44) interprets as Meleager 
and Atalanta: ‘“‘Quare Parrast quoque tabulam in qua Meleagro Atalanta ore 
morigeratur, legatum sibi conditione ut, si argumento offenderetur, decies pro ea 
sestertium acciperet, non modo praetulit, sed in cubiculo dedicavit.”” ‘This picture of 
a bride passionately kissing her bridegroom was probably a genre scene to which 
a mythological interpretation was given when the taste of the times demanded it. 
The value, 1,000,000 sesterces, is that of the ‘‘archigallus”’ of Pliny, and the place 
(the bedroom of Tiberius) is identical. Several examples of names applied by 
Pliny and others to works of art are cited. One interesting example is that of a 
painting in which Protogenes of Caunus represented the Athenian state galleys 
Paralus and Hammonias ‘‘which some people call Nausicaa” (Pliny, N.H. xxxv, 
101). Another example of peculiar interest is the painting by Aetion which Lucian 
(Herod. 4-6) describes as the marriage of Alexander and Roxana. This has been 
identified by Ad. Reinach with the nova nupta mentioned by Pliny (N.H. xxxy, 
78), but Reinach is wrong in thinking that the historical names were originally 
attached to the figures in the picture; the names were a later invention. ‘There 
is, then, no need of changing the date (O1.CVII) given by Pliny (N.H. xxxv, 78 
and xxxv, 51) for the floruit of Aetion, nor is there any longer any difficulty in 
connecting the famous “ Aldobrandini marriage” in the Vatican with the painting 
by Aetion. The influence of the painting by Parrhasius may perhaps be seen in 
some voluptuous love scenes represented on Apulian vases. The tales told by 
Suetonius and Tacitus (and not by Pliny) about the licentiousness of Tiberius at 
Capri may be based solely upon his admiration for the picture by Parrhasius. 
The only mention of an archigallus before the time of Claudius has now been done 
away with. Those reforms affected not only Rome, where they made the cult 
of Attis and Cybele officially part of the state religion, but also Asia, where the 
cult was regulated by them. Castration was limited to Phrygia, and even Phryg- 
ian galli were subjected to a tax (Hephaest. Alex., p. 68 Gaisford, p. 194 Westphal). 
Claudius purified the cult of Cybele and Attis and established a connection between 
it and the Roman Empire. 

Etruscan Incense-stands.—_K. A. Nr&UGEBAUER is the author of a study of 
some bronze incense-stands of Etruscan origin, published in Ber. Kunsts. XLV, 
1924, pp. 28-35 (8 figs.). Four show a female dancer, in long clinging chiton and 
pointed shoes, and with arms in a posture of the dance, standing on a low table, 
and supporting on the head the vertical stem of the incense-burner, which is 
designed to suggest a more or less conventional flower stalk. ‘The style of the 
little figures associates them with the influence of Eastern Greek art. But no 
such censers are found in the Eastern Mediterranean, and these are of Etruscan 
manufacture. Somewhat different is the case with the charming figure of a danc- 
ing youth, from Chiusi, No. 693 in the Berlin Antiquarium. This is much more 
distinctly Greek in style. The author compares it with a figure of a dancing youth 
wearing a helmet, now in the possession of Dr. Guthmann in Mittelschreiberhau 
(figs. 1 and 2), and here published for the first time; and assigns to the same group 
of Hellenizing works a figure from another incense-stand, found in Chiusi, and 
now in the British Museum. This represents a nude female dancer. The Greek 
style of these works is to be attributed to the influence of the Greek colonies of 
Southern Italy. 

Stucco Reliefs in Rome.—A systematic study of the extant stucco reliefs of the 
first and second centuries in Rome is published by Eminy L. WapswortH in M. 
Am. Acad. Rome, IV, 1924, pp. 9-102 (49 pls.). Miss Wadsworth outlines the 
development of the art of architectural stucco ornament in Egypt, Minoan Crete 
and Etruria, incidentally calling attention to the lack of this form of decoration 
in classical Greece. The vogue of stucco ornament in the Campanian cities at the 
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close of the Republican period is to be traced, with other features of their art, to 
the influence of Hellenistic Alexandria; and this branch of decorative design 
played its part in the artistic transformation of Rome at the hands of Hellenistic 
artists in the period of the early Empire. The art flourished for two centuries, 
but declined after the time of the Antonines. Miss Wadsworth gives a detailed 
account of the material composition of the stucco used in Rome, and describes 





Figure 1 FIGURE 2 
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the technique of its application to walls and vaults. The major part of the mono- 
graph is devoted to individual descriptions of the stucco reliefs which are still 
in situ in Rome, or are in the museums of the city: those of the Villa Farnese, the 
Colosseum, the Cryptoporticus of the Palatine, the so-called Bridge of Caligula, 
the Villa of Domitian at Castel Gondolfo, a vault of unknown origin, the vault 
under San Clemente, Hadrian’s Villa, San Sebastiano, the tombs of the Valerii 
and the Arricii, the recently discovered ‘‘ Underground Basilica,” and the Tor de’ 
Schiavi on the Via Praenestina. ‘This is followed by a discussion of the system 
of design of stucco ornament as applied to vaults and walls. The most common 
designs on vaults are of coffer form, suggested by the original relations of timbers 
in a roof. Larger panels are frequently introduced as a central feature in coffer 
designs. A second class of designs is of circles in various relations, sometimes even 
interlaced. A third class is of ‘‘carpet”’ designs, apparently suggested by Oriental 
rugs. A fourth style is designated as the “decorative,” its compositions consisting 
of fields of various shape, contiguous to one another, and enclosed by straight 
lines which are parallel or perpendicular to the cornice, as in the ‘“‘Underground 
Basilica.’”? Almost all designs have a central medallion or panel of special im- 
portance. The wall designs in stucco correspond in type to the wall paintings of 


the First and Second styles. The subjects of representation within the frames of 


the general design are classified as landscapes, human figures, Victories, Cupids, 
griffins and sphinxes, and minor motives, such as dolphins and sea monsters, 
gorgoneia, candelabra, and shells. 


SPAIN 


Rock-shelter Paintings of the Aeneolithic Age.—Paintings of the Aeneolithic 
Age on sites in Spain are discussed by M. C. Burxirt in Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 
134-141 (pl.; 3 figs.). These remains, known as Spanish Group III, have received 
less attention than the Palaeolithic paintings of France and Northern Spain and 
the Eastern Spanish paintings (Spanish Group II). Mr. Burkitt indicates the 
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kinds of rock on which they occur, and their distribution in the peninsula. The 
figures are painted in reds and yellows, and are usually isolated, ‘The drawing is 
highly conventionalized. Conventional drawing sets in even in the Palaeolithic 
period, and predominates in the paintings of Group II. The certainly later art 
of Group III has no examples of naturalistic drawing. Many of its figures could 
not be interpreted except by tracing their origin in less conventional forms. On 
various grounds this class of paintings must be assigned to an age when copper was 
already in use. Their motive was probably religious. 


FRANCE 


The Sacred Forest of Marseilles.—In R. Ht. Anc. XXVI, 1924, pp. 116-122 
(2 figs.), CAMILLE JULLIAN argues that the sacred forest which, according to Lucan 
(Pharsalus III, 399-452) was destroyed by Julius Caesar in his siege of Masseilia, 
was in the valley of Saint-Pons, near Aubagne, 24 kilometres from Marseilles. 
Its situation and characteristic features correspond to the description of the poet. 


GERMANY 


Prehistoric Bavaria.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 207-230, FrrepRIcH WAGNER 
reviews the literature on prehistoric Bavaria published 1900-1922. 
Prehistoric Saxony.—Research since the year 1900 on the prehistoric culture 


of Saxony, Anhalt and Grossthtiringen is reviewed by Nits Nikuasson in Mannus, 
XV, 1923, pp. 231-270. 


SWEDEN 


The Rock-drawings of Sweden.—The symbols in the form of shoe-soles, wheels 
and crosses which appear in the rock-drawings of Sweden are discussed by WIL- 
HELM GAERTE in Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 271-285 (35 figs.). He concludes that 
they have no magic or religious significance, but were intended to commemorate 
bold exploits of invasion and conquest by a Germanic people. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Flint Implements.—In Archaeologia, LX XII, 1921-22, pp. 25-89 (18 figs.), 
R. A. Smirx describes and discusses a series of flint implements of unusual im- 
portance from British sites, ranging in date from Eolithic to Neolithic times. 

Roman Milestones in Cornwall.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 101-112 (7 figs.), 
R. G. Cotuinewoop points out that the tin-mines in Cornwall were not worked 
by the Romans before 250 a.p., and that the evidence of Roman occupation after 
this date consists in great part of coins which were brought in to pay for the 
metal exported. There is no trace of Roman villas or of a permanent camp 
in Cornwall. There seem to have been no roads connecting Cornwall with other 
parts of Britain, but some milestones, described and published here, indicate the 
existence of roads between the mines of the interior and the ports. The course of 
these roads is conjectured, and finally a list of alleged Roman roads in Cornwall 
is given. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Topography of Cyrene.—In R. Et. Anc. XXVI, 1924, pp. 112-114 (plan), 
EMILE CAHEN cites a passage from Callimachus (Hymn to Apollo, 77-78) indicat- 
ing that the original settlement of Cyrene was on the western hill, where the tem- 
ple of Apollo stood. Callimachus says that Battus ‘built a fair temple and 
established a yearly sacrifice & r# wéAne.”’ According to M. Cahen the sacrifice 
would necessarily be near the temple; hence the temple was also & rj woAne. The 


word 7éXs is here used in the same sense as in Athens, where it frequently denoted 
the Acropolis. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Notes from Constantinople.—I. A local superstition that some powerful 
personage, variously named as Constantine Palaeologus the last Greek emperor, 
or his father John Palaeologus, or St. John the Evangelist, lies buried at the Golden 
Gate and will rise to bring back the rule of the Greeks, may be traced to the fact 
that an Egyptian mummy, sent by the king of France as a present to Charles 
XII of Sweden when he was in exile in Turkey, was thought by the Turks to be 
the body of a powerful saint and was kept and deposited in the Seven Towers, 
the fortress of the Golden Gate. The story is attested independently by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in 1717 and nearly a century later by the French consul 
Pouqueville. II. A massive iron chain preserved in the military museum in the 
church of St. Irene is commonly said to be the chain by which the harbor of the 
Golden Horn was barred at the time of the Turkish attack; but that chain is 
described as having elliptical links, while the chain at St. Irene is composed mainly 
of figure-8 links and elliptical links bent in at the sides to approximate that shape. 
A chain answering this description, which had closed the harbor of Rhodes in the 
time of the Knights, was seen in Rhodes by Ludwig Ross in 1843 and was after- 
wards said to have been taken to Constantinople. As a date about the middle of 
the nineteenth century would tally with that of the founding of the museum at 
St. Irene, the chain now there is probably the one brought from Rhodes. III. 
An unpublished reference to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks is found 


in a manuscript in the British Museum. It tells of three Cretan ships which 


escaped from the disaster. The same three are mentioned in two other independ- 
ent accounts. (F.W.Haszuckx. J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 162-167; fig.). 

The Goths in South Russia.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 216-219, Norman H. 
Baynes argues briefly against Professor Rostovtsefi’s view that “the Gothic 
invasion was not the first, but the last act of the activity of the Germans in 
South Russia,” and that “the Gothic epoch was . . . a revival of the 
Scythian and Sarmatian state in a new shape.’’ The assumption of the existence 
of a Gothic state, conducting sea-trade from the ports of Southern Russia, is in- 
compatible with ample historical evidence that the Goths, in their invasion of 
Asia, could not build or navigate ships. 

Sarmatian Ornaments.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 259-262 (2 pls.). O. M. 
Daron calls attention to a series of Sarmatian ornaments from Kerch, recently 
purchased for the British Museum, and points out the interest of their resemblance 
to Anglo-Saxon and Merovingian ornaments as confirming Professor Rostovtseff 
in his theory of the ultimate Iranian origin of this type of ornament, and its trans- 
mission to the Sarmatians and through them to the Goths and to Western Europe. 

The Frescoes of the Church of Abu-Gosch.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1924, pp. 
89-96, Cuartes Dreut calls attention to the paintings of the twelfth century 
church at Abu-Gosch, twelve kilometres west of Jerusalem, now in the charge 
of the Benedictine Fathers. The church is of rectangular form, with no externally 
visible apse, and no transept. The interior is divided into three aisles, each 
ending in an apse; and the arrangement of the interior is repeated in the crypt, 


‘of which a curious feature is a rectangular basin, fed by a spring. It is possible 


that the church occupies the site of a Roman fort. The vault of the central apse 
has a fresco representing the Resurrection in the type of Byzantine tradition. 
Similarly, the apse at the left shows the Deisis of Byzantine iconography, and that 
at the right the three patriarchs. On pilasters and pillars are figures of saints, and 
on the walls are representations of St. George, of the Dormition of the Virgin, and 
of the Crucifixion. The vault of the nave, and the walls of the crypt are also 
painted. The significant fact in the decoration of this church of the Crusades is 
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that the types and subjects are derived from the Eastern church, although the 
inscriptions are Latin. A similar combination is seen in the church at Bethlehem. 

Byzantine Frescoes in Bukowina.—In C. R. Acad. Insc, 1924, pp. 39-47, O. 
TAFRALI gives a general account of the little-known frescoes of the churches and 
monasteries of Bukowina, dating from the period of the Moldavian princes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. These monuments are architecturally of the 
Moldavian style, created under Gothic influence. A peculiarity of the mural 
paintings is that they are freely applied to the outside as well as to the interior 
walls of many buildings. The subjects are partly secular and partly sacred. To 
the first group belong the portraits of many of the Moldavian princes. Among 
the scenes painted on outside walls special notice is due to the twenty-four illus- 
trated ofko. of the hymn Acathiste, celebrating the delivery of Constantinople 
from the Arabs in the seventh century. At the end of this series is painted (with 
some anachronisms) a representation of the Arab siege of Constantinople. Other 
paintings illustrate the life of St. John ‘‘le Nouveau,” patron saint of Bukowina 
whose relics are preserved at Succava. Remarkable paintings of the Last Judg- 
ment are found on the west walls of churches at Voronets and Humor. A common 
feature in this ecclesiastical painting is the representation, in a great panel on the 
west exterior wall of the church, of a number of saints, surrounded by leafy boughs. 
This is borrowed from the Byzantine art of Southern Italy. Another noteworthy 
feature of these paintings is the inclusion of celebrated Greek philosophers and 
poets among the Biblical figures. 

Silver Plates from Bulgaria.—In 1903 a number of decorated silver plates were 
discovered at Izgherli, near Talar Pasardjik in Bulgaria. Three of these, which 
are now in the possession of M. Schlumberger, are described by Gaston MIGEON 
in Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 141-144 (2 pls.).. Two are identical in design. On the 
outer circumference is a zone of engraved ornament in which dogs are represented 
pursuing a winged griffin. In the centre is a medallion, within which a foliate 
pattern encloses four small circles, in each of which a griffin or a winged animal 
of feline appearance is shown. ‘The third plate has a border zone of conventional 
ornament and a central medallion of interlaced pattern. ‘The work is of thoroughly 
Oriental style, and presumably the plates were imported into Bulgaria, possibly 
from the Asiatic shore of the Black Sea. They are to be dated in the period from 
the ninth to the eleventh century. 

Weights of Byzantine SolidiExamination of the weights of many specimens 
of solidi coined from the reign of Justinian to that of Constantine IV (527-685) 
leads UGo MONNERET DE VILLARD to some interesting conclusions. These coins 
exhibit seven different marks in exergue, and are all under the ‘‘normal”’ weight. 
They are divisible into two groups, and the second group into two subdivisions 
according to marks and average weights. The conclusion is that along with the 
“normal” solidus of 24 stliquae circulated others of 20, 21, and 22 siliquae respec- 
tively. Whether there was also minted a solidus of 23 siliquae cannot yet be 
determined (R. Ital. Num., XXXVI, 1923, pp. 33-40). 

The Treasure of Putna.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 365-372, O. TAFRALI 
gives a brief account of the treasures of mediaeval art preserved in the monastery 
of Putna in Roumania, 32 kilometres west of the city of Radutji. The monastery 
was founded by Stephen the Great in 1466. It was destroyed in the seventeenth 
century; and the present buildings belong to that date; but most of the sacred 
objects, the greater part of which are from the time of Stephen the Great, were 
preserved. ‘They are described in a Roumanian monograph by the Rev. Father 
Dan, entitled Monastirea Putna. One is a painted wooden cross, a gift from the 
monastery of Xiropotamo on Athos. There are a great number of embroidered 
vestments. 
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FRANCE 


The Frescoes of St.-Gilles de Montoire.—In Gaz. B.-A. IX, 1924, pp. 19-29 
(4 figs.), F. Lesurur proposes a new interpretation of the mutilated frescoes of 
St.-Gilles de Montoire, combating principally the interpretation of Abbé Fabre 
recently published in Gaz. B—A. Fabre’s theory that the three apsidal figures 
represented the three members of the Trinity was based upon a study of the 
water color copies in the Trocadero rather than upon the frescoes themselves, 
The present study is based upon the frescoes, which, though in a very bad condi- 
tion, yet show some details that were not recorded by the copyist. The conclu- 
sion here drawn is that the fresco in the apse of the choir represents the Apocalyptic 
vision of God at the Last Judgment; the two scenes in the apses of the transept 
pertain to the life of Christ in His mission of founding the church: one, His ter- 
restial act, giving the keys to St. Peter, the other, His heavenly act, sending the 
Holy Spirit upon His Apostles. 

St.- Jouin-de-Marnes.—The sculptures of the west fagade of the Romanesque 
church of St.-Jouin-de-Marnes at Poitou is the subject of a study by E. Matr- 
LARD in Gaz. B—A. IX, 1924, pp. 1387-150 (7 figs.). Though some parts of the 
church date from the early eleventh century, the sculptures of the fagade belong 
to the twelfth. The facade has been restored, but many of the reliefs remain in 
their original condition. The principal figure sculptures consist of the Last 
Judgment group in the gable, with the procession of monks and laymen at the 
base of the gable, the statues at the sides of the central window and the groups 
over the columns beside the central window. Influence from other French churches 
is to be seen in the figure sculpture, but the purely decorative carving is almost 
entirely Oriental in its inspiration. Its immediate source is, for the most part, 
Spain, which was available less as a consequence of the pilgrimages to St. James 
at Compostella than as the result of alliances between the Spanish sovereigns and 
the house of Aquitaine. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Dutch Paintings of the Fifteenth Century.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLIV, 19238, 
pp. 136-146 (figs.), F. Wink Ler helps to correct the general impression that 
Dutch painting in the early fifteenth century is represented only by Ouwater’s 
Raising of Lazarus. A panel with eighteen scenes from the lives of Christ and 
Mary, which came originally from Roermond and is now in the Rijks Museum, 
Amsterdam, is here published as probably the earliest preserved Dutch painting 
of the fifteenth century. The master’s name is unknown, but his elegant, im- 
personal style points to influence from Hubert van Eyck’s miniatures and to a 
date of about 1420-40. A triptych whose central panel represents the Crucifixion, 
also in the Rijks Museum, is somewhat later, dating about 1430-70. Its master, 
too, is unknown, but he worked in Utrecht, for he has painted a view of Utrecht 
in the background of the central panel. He probably worked in the same atelier 
as the “Master of Gysbrecht van Brederode,” for the triptych finds striking 
parallels in the miniatures assigned to that master. Finally, two paintings dealing 
with the Crucifixion and two engravings are dated between 1450 and 1490 and 
assigned to a master working in Hertogenbosch. They have sometimes been 
ascribed to Hieronymus Bosch, but, though related to his style, they do not 
entirely conform to it. Both the “Master of Hertogenbosch”’ and the ‘‘ Master 
of Utrecht” are more native, more purely Dutch, as one sees by their rough, in- 
elegant types, than the “ Master of Roermond.”’ 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The ‘“‘Schéne Madonna” of about 1400.—Under this designation W. PINDrR, in 
Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 147-171 (pl.; 29 figs.), discusses a type of 
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sculptured Madonna, about a meter in height, rich in modelling, and jewel-like in 
coloring. She stands in a free, graceful pose, prophetic of the early Renaissance, 
and offers an apple to the Child, whom she holds on her left arm. The type is 
followed in four geographical groups. A variety of influences are manifest, some 
clearly traceable to France. But the author contends that German originality 
of the type is by no means to be questioned, that the essential characteristics are 
German. 

An Upper German Master of the Fifteenth Century.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLV, 
1924, pp. 40-42 (fig.), H. Scumirz calls attention to an interesting painting in the 





FIGurE 3 


LEGEND OF ST. JAMES: BERLIN 


Lipperheide Library of Costume at Berlin. It is the wing of an altar-piece, and 
represents four scenes of the legend of St. James and the transference of his body 
to Spain (fig. 3). The style is not the idealizing, Italianate style which appears in 
some of the German paintings of the fifteenth century recently acquired by the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. Its realism anticipates the qualities which eventually 
predominated in German art. Its exact provenance can not be determined, but 
it was probably painted in the region of the Bodensee. 

The Bells of the Diocese of Trent.—In Dedalo, V, 1923, pp. 451-462 (21 figs.), 
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G. GEROLA writes concerning the bells that were requisitioned by Austria from 
the diocese of Trent. While the oldest ones are but sparsely decorated, later 
examples are often quite ornate and, beginning with the fifteenth century, often 
bear inscriptions giving the names of the bronze workers with some information 
concerning their artistic and paternal derivations. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Irish Bronze Pins.—In Archaeologia, LX XII, 1921-22, pp. 71-86, (3 pls.; 5 
figs.), E. C. R. Armstrong classifies and discusses the chronology of Irish bronze 
pins of the Christian period. ‘‘Those decorated with triskele and spiral ornaments 
derived from the pre-Christian period may be assigned to the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The polygonal-headed pins with rings of wire . . . probably belong 
to the sixth century. Long pins with bosses on their stems are probably of seventh- 
or eighth-century date . . . For several other varieties of pins, crutch- 
headed, zoémorphic, etc., it is difficult to suggest a date other than the ninth 
century. Finally the brambled pins, and the large pins of similar shape, but in 
which the brambling has been replaced by interlaced and linear patterns, may be 
placed in the tenth century.” 

Sculptured Cornices at Banbury.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 1-10 (17 figs.), 
Cuar.es E. Knyser discusses the interesting sculptured cornices which are found 
on churches near Banbury, and conjectures that these unusual ornaments are due 
to the taste of William of Wykeham. A monogram W W appears on a shield on 
the church at Adderbury, and seems to be a signature of the great ecclesiastical 
architect. The motives which appear in this richly varied series of sculptures are 
enumerated, and an appendix catalogues the sculptured figures on the cornices of 
the churches of Brailes, Alkerton, Hanwell, Bloxham, and Adderbury. 

Weaverthorpe Church.—In Archaeologia, LX XII, 1921-22, pp. 51-69 (2 pls.; 
3 figs.), Jon Brison describes the church at Weaverthorpe in the Yorkshire 
Wolds and discusses in detail the history of its foundation. An inscription on a 
dial in the church shows that it was associated with one Herbert, Chamberlain of 
Henry I. He died in 1130, and the church therefore presumably belongs to the 
early years of the twelfth century. It is important because of its authenticated ° 
date and because, while mainly Norman in style, it exhibits some pre-Conquest 
features. 

The Monastery of St. Milburge at Much Wenlock.—In Archaeologia, LX XII, 
1921-22, pp. 105-132 (11 plates, including a colored plan), D. H. 8. Cranacr 
publishes an extended discussion of the imposing remains of the monastery of St. 
Milburge at Much Wenlock in Shropshire. Of the early Saxon abbey on this 
site, founded in the seventh century, some slight traces were found in excavations 
in 1901. No remains of the later church dedicated by Earl Leofric and Lady 
Godiva have been discovered. The great church of which the ruins are still 
standing belongs in great part to the thirteenth century. There are also consider- 
able remains of the cloistral buildings; and some of the secular structures associated 
with the monastery are still in use. 

Mural Paintings of St. Christopher.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 227-241 (5 pls.), 
H. H. Brinpiey publishes a discussion of the mural paintings of St. Christopher 
in English churches. A map and statistical tables show the distribution of these 
paintings in the several counties; but it is pointed out that these indicate rather the 
extent of the destruction of mural painting from the time of the Reformation on 
than the degree of veneration in which the saint was held in different parts of 
England. Few of the paintings are to be dated in the fourteenth century; a fair 
number belong to the fifteenth. The most elaborate painting of the subjects is at 
St. Keverne, on the Lyard. Mr. Brindley’s article is followed by a description 
and illustrations of some unpublished paintings of St. Christopher. 
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Mediaeval Bronze Bowls.—T wo bronze bowls of mediaeval date, engraved with 
interesting figure designs, are discussed by O. M. Dauron in Archaeologia, LX XII, 
1921-22, pp. 1383-160 (pl.; 3 figs.). Both are now in the British Museum. The 
first, which was found in London, is ornamented with a series of engraved pictures 
illustrating the legend of St. Thomas. These legends are also illustrated on two 
bowls discovered at Bethlehem, and on one in the Louvre. ‘The series of illustra- 
tions on the London bowl resembles that on one of the Bethlehem bowls, those of 
the bowl in the Louvre resemble those of the second bowl in Bethlehem. The 
second of the London bowls is called the Cadmus bowl, because it has a central 
medallion with an inscribed representation of Cadmus; this is surrounded by 
smaller medallions, also inscribed, representing the labors of Hercules. This 
bowl was discovered in the Severn in 1824. Mr. Dalton calls attention to a num- 
ber of other illustrations of classical myth in Romanesque art. Both the Cadmus 
bowl and the St. Thomas bowl belong to the twelfth century, but it is not yet 
possible to assign to them a certain provenance. Aix and Cologne were centres 
of such workmanship at this time. But it is not impossible that the bowls are of 
English origin. 

The Lindisfarne Gospels.—The British Museum has issued The Lindisfarne 
Gospels, with introduction by Eric Grorer Miuar, F.S.A. (London, 19238, 
British Museum; 52 pp.; 39 pls. 50s.). The decorations of this great masterpiece 
are now reproduced in full for the first time. After a brief history of early North- 
umbria and of the MS. itself, follows the description of the manuscript, its con- 
tents, writing and decoration. A bibliography on pages 51-52 completes the text. 
The Latin text agrees closely with that of the Codex Amiatinus (A) in the Lauren- 
tian Library in Florence. Plate XXXVII, which is from Cod. Amiatinus (1, 
f. 5) showing a monk (the so-called Ezra picture) seated before a five shelved case 
of manuscripts and copying one, is almost exactly the counterpart of the full page 
miniature of St. Matthew on the verso of the Lindisfarne MS. f. 25 b (Plate XX). 
The decoration shows four full page miniatures of the Evangelists, five pages of 
elaborate cruciform designs, (perhaps derived from metal book covers, similar to 
the lower cover of the Lindau Gospels in the collection recently presented to the 
American public by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan), six pages of ornamented text, 
sixteen pages of Eusebian Canons, and a number of initials. Hardly can the Book 
of Kells show more perfect work. ‘Three of the pages are reproduced in color in 
the British Museum edition; viz., the cruciform design on the page preceding St. 
Matthew, and the opening pages of St. Matthew and St. Luke. The script of 
the Lindisfarne Gospels is the insular half-uncial, and is written stichometrically, 
z.e. ‘cola’ and ‘commata,’ in double columns of 24 lines. The glosses, both red and 
black, formerly thought to be in different hands, are here attributed to Aldred’s 
(perhaps the Bishop of Durham, 952-968) own hand. Proper comparison is 
made with the three similar Gospel manuscripts, the St. Chad at Litchfield in the 
Cathedral Library, the A, I, 17 in the Durham Cathedral Library, and the Bod- 
leian MS. (New Pal. Soc. Ser. IJ, Pl. 81). 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Paintings in the John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis.—From the funds 
provided for the John Herron Art Institute by the will of the late James E. Roberts, 
ten paintings of Mediaeval and Renaissance schools have been purchased, initiating 
the collection which is to be known by the name of the donor. They are described 
and illustrated in The Bulletin of the Art Association, Indianapolis, Indiana, The 
John Herron Art Institute, XI, 1924, pp. 29-53 (12 figs.). They include the fol- 
lowing: Barnaba da Modena, Crucifixion (fig. 4), formerly in the Lazzaroni and 
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Nicolle collections; Bicci di Lorenzo, St. Blasius; Jacopo del Sellaio, Madonna 
adoring the Child, formerly in the Lazzaroni collection; School of Diereick Bouts, 
a polyptych of twelve panels, illustrating the legend of St. James; German School, 
about 1480, Virgin and Child; Catena, Madonna and Child; Jacob Cornelius, 
Annunciation (Steinbart, Die Tafelgemdlde des Jakob Cornelisz von Amsterdam, 
pl. 13); Joost van Cleef, Madonna and Child; Lo Spagna, St. Jerome; Ambrosius 
Benson, Crucifixion. 

The Crespi-Morbio Collection.—In Dedalo, IV, 1924, pp. 535-554 (pl.; 17 
figs.), C. GAMBA gives some description of the collection formed at Milan during 





Figure 4 
CRUCIFIXION BY BARNABA DA MopEna: INDIANAPOLIS 


the last century by the Crespi-Morbio family. It contains first rate Italian 
paintings extending over a period from the primitive masters to modern. Among 
the primitive and Renaissance artists represented are Barnaba da Modena, Catena, 
Romanino, and Moretto. 


ITALY 


The Authenticity of the Portrait of the Doge Francesco Foscari.—In Ber. 
Kunsts. XLV, 1924, pp. 42-48 (3 figs.), W. von Bope discusses the claim of the 
Italian sculptor, Licudis, to have made the plaque representing the Doge Fran- 
cesco Foscari which Dr. von Bode had attributed to Donatello (see Dedalo, IV, 
1923, pp. 393 ff.; A.J.A. XXVIII, 1924, p. 109). The German critic maintains 
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his original view of the authenticity of the plaque, basing his conviction on the 
character of the patina, which could not have been secured by any known artifi- 
cial process. He suggests that Signor Licudis in his early studies made a eo) 
of this work which he now asserts was his own. 

Wax Models by Michelangelo.—In Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, pp. 4-16 (3 pls.), 
E. MacuaGan discusses a group of wax models acquired for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1854 from the Gherardini collection. Considerable doubt has been 
thrown upon the authenticity of the models by various critics. But the present 
writer shows through comparison with finished sculptures by Michelangelo that 
at least the model for a slave, that for Hercules and Cacus, and those for the ana- 
tomical studies have much evidence in favor of their being considered original 
models by Michelangelo. Wax models ascribed to Michelangelo in other col- 
lections, of which the most numerous are to be found in the Casa Buonarroti and 
the collection formerly in the possession of Prof. Hahnel, and now in America, are 
here briefly considered. 

The Ceramics of Savona.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 424-450 (pl.; 20 figs.), 
M. Lapa traces the development of what is known as Savonese pottery, showing 
that it was manufactured in other places in the Riviera besides Savona, particu- 
larly at Genoa and Albisola. But its manufacture continued much longer in 
Savona and so was noticed only there by writers. Undoubtedly, the earliest 
native ware in this region was influenced by imported Hispano-Moresque ceramics. 
Local work probably began as early as the second quarter of the fifteenth century 
but flourished principally in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, dying out 
about the middle of the eighteenth. The chief merit of this ware does not lie 
in its material, which is poor, nor in its workmanship, which is weak in detail, but 
in its pictorial effect of color masses. The style developed when the bloom of 
Italian ceramics had already passed. 

A Painter of Animals and Plants.—In Dedalo, IV, 1924, pp. 554-570 (pl.; 11 
figs.), O. H. Gretionr presents Jacopo Ligozzi, the sixteenth-century Veronese 
painter in anew light. Ligozzi was a friend of the Bolognese naturalist Aldovrandi 
and under the direction of the latter he made some 300 colored drawings of animals 


and plants. These later passed into the Medicean collection and are greatly. 
admired not only for the impression of realism that they give but also for their 


aesthetic qualities. 

An Unknown Drawing by Raphael.—In Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, pp. 75-76 
(2 pls.), O. FiscHEL publishes a drawing owned by F. Lugt, Holland, which once 
belonged to the Reynolds collection. It is Raphael’s study for one of the figures 
in the Borghese Entombment and is one of the finest, most spirited of the many 
drawings he made for that composition. 

A Painting by Carpaccio.—In Burl. Mag. LXIV, 1924, pp. 58-59 (pl.), A. Mar- 
TIN reproduces a painting of a young Knight in a Landscape, which has recently 
come into the collection of Otto Kahn, New York. It is here assigned to Car- 
paccio’s best period, 1490-1500, when he painted the story of St. Ursula. 

An Unknown Work by Carpaccio.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, pp. 59-65 
(pl.), G. Gronav presents a hitherto unpublished panel painting by Carpaccio 
(the present location is not given). The subject is St. Michael as Victor over the 
Dragon and as Weigher of Souls. The attribution is based rather upon general 
stylistic considerations than upon close parallels with other paintings by the mas- 
ter. The work would seem to belong to Carpaccio’s early period, though that is 
not certain. 

Titian’s Venus and Adonis.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, pp. 16-22 (2 pls.), 
C. Hotmes publishes reproductions of the three versions of Titian’s painting of 
Venus and Adonis. The one in the National Gallery has been considered a copy 
of the Prado composition, but a recent removal of the varnish from the former 
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shows it to be a much finer work than it has been considered and proves that it is 
the most experimental and the earliest of the three versions. It has been con- 
siderably damaged by fire, giving it a brown coloration, but it has suffered no 
repainting. ‘The Prado painting is the second version—it dates from 1554—and 
the one belonging to Lord Spencer must have been produced several years later 
still. . 

Sixteenth Century Art Criticism in Venice.—Using the contributions of Aretino, 
Pino, and Dolce, L. Venrurt, in Gaz. B—A. IX, 1924, pp. 39-48 (8 figs.), contrasts 
Venetian aesthetics with Florentine. Until the sixteenth century there had been 
no independent writing in Venice on art criticism, but with the beginning of this 
century we find a complete break with tradition in critical writing as well as in 
painting itself. While Florentine criticism emphasized scientific features of 
painting, insisted upon definite proportions, carefully arranged compositions, and 
relief in black and white, to the subordination of colors, Venetian criticism empha- 
sized psychological features of painting, insisted upon imaginative creation, and 
value in colors rather than in black and white. Venetian aesthetics was not with- 
out its influence upon Venetian painting; Aretino was not a painter himself, but a 
literary man, hence the traditions of painting had no binding upon his writings; 
he did not hesitate to let personal impressions direct his writing. 

Rediscovered Veroneses.—In the middle of the seventeenth century Ridolft 
mentioned a number of important paintings by Veronese in the church of 8. 
Giacomo at Murano. But from the third quarter of the eighteenth century they 
were no longer to be seen there and writers considered them lost until now, when 
F. INGERSOLL-SMOUSE writes, in Gaz. B—A. IX, 1924, pp. 96-100 (pl.; 3 figs.), 
of the rediscovery of four of the paintings in England. Three of them, the 


painting of the principal altar, a work of the artist’s old age, and the panels of Sts. 


James and Augustine, works of his youth, are now in Burghley House, at Stam- 
ford. The Visitation, a work of his maturity and the finest religious painting, 
perhaps, that he ever made, is now in the collection of the Count de Powis, a 
descendant of Lord Clive. 

Francesco Ferrucci.—In Gaz. B.—A. IX, 1924, pp. 1-11 (8 figs.), E. pp LipHart 
eliminates a number of bas-reliefs formerly ascribed to Desiderio da Settignano, 
which seem to be below the standard of this master and to group themselves under 
the characteristics of a sculptor mentioned by Vasari and supplied with a number 
of works by Venturi. Francesco Ferrucci was in the same atelier with Leonardo, 
and in the bas-reliefs attributed to him by the present author he betrays the direct 
influence of that master’s youthful work, particularly of the Benois Madonna. 
The lower part of a relief of the Madonna and Child in the Via Cavour, Florence, is 
copied almost exactly from the Benois painting. The Virgin’s head in the relief 
of the Madonna and Child with Angels in the Foulc collection, Paris, is copied 
from the Benois painting. And a relief of the Madonna and Child in the Dreyfus 
collection, Paris, follows closely Leonardo’s British Museum drawing for the Benois 
composition. 

The Drawings of Jacopo de Barbari.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, pp. 76-83 
(3 pls.), A. pp Hevesy studies the drawings and engravings of Barbari, ascribing 
to him some examples hitherto otherwise attributed, as an allegorical subject in 
the Louvre, formerly given to Leonardo, and a Triumphal Procession at Christ 
Church, Oxford, formerly given to the School of Costa. The conclusion of the 
discussion is that Barbari, while not the great genius that Morelli judged him, was 
yet an artist of the élite, lending variety, delicacy, and refinement to all his produc- 
tions. 

SPAIN 


A Painting by El Greco.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, p. 45 (2 pls.), W. G. 
ConsTABLE publishes a painting recently acquired by Miss Davies from the col- 
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lection of Don Gualterio Juan Buck at Jerez dela Fontera. The subject is Christ 
led to Calvary. It is one of the best derivations from the famous ‘‘ Espolio” 
completed by El Greco in 1579 for the cathedral of Toledo. It makes use of only 
the upper part of the Toledo picture and that in a revised form. Bothit and the 
Toledo painting represent the period when El Greco was breaking away from the 
Venetian style and working out his individual characteristics. Miss Davies’ 
composition shows a more advanced stage of this process than does the one at 
Toledo and her picture must date between 1580 and 1584. 


FRANCE 


The Chateau-Neuf of St.-Germain-en-Laye.—In Gaz. B.-A. IX, 1924, pp. 68- 
95 (15 figs.), L. pp LA TourRASSE traces the development and decay of this pleasure 
resort begun by Henry II and largely carried out by Henry IV. The elegant 
grottos, gardens, and terraces are now almost gone, final destruction having been 
wrought by the construction of the railroad. Only the Doric gallery, the Pavilion 
of Henry IV, and the Pavilion of Sully remain from the wonderful palace. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Dutch Mannerism.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 184-204 (9 figs.), 
H. KAuFrFrMann traces the history of the school of Fontainebleau, showing how, 
when it was dominated by Roman-Florentine characteristics, it remained a foreign 
phenomenon in France, but when in 1541 Primaticcio brought back from Parma 
to Fontainebleau the soft sfumato effects of Correggio and Parmigianino the 
school took on a French air and became popular with native French artists. Itis 
this school of Fontainebleau which is here designated as the source of the manneris- 
tic style in Holland. There are several reasons for this conclusion: the two schools 
are contemporary; we have Dutch copies of Fontainebleau frescoes and the employ- 
ment of Fontainebleau mythological subjects in Dutch pictures where the cases are 
not ones of actual copying; and we know that influential Dutch artists who founded 
the manneristic style came directly or indirectly under the influence of the Fon- 
tainebleau school. C. Ketel went to Fontainebleau in 1566-67, Bloemaert and 
Uijttewael in 1582-83 and 1587-88 respectively, and Corneliszen and others 
brought the same style back to Holland. But it was not so suited to the burgher 
character of Holland as to the court spirit of France, and it always remained a 
foreign growth in Holland. It was Frans Hals and Rembrandt who first estab- 
lished a native national art which superseded the foreign mannerism. 

A Painting by Otto van Veen.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 48-46 (2. 
figs.), FRIEDRICH WINKLER discusses a painting of Lot and his Daughters by Otto 
van Veen, now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. It is a distinguished example 
of the work of the Dutch painters of the last half of the sixteenth century. In the 
eighteenth century the painting was considered to be a work of Raphael. The 
competence of the artist in the representation of action and in modelling is limited, 
in spite of his evident Italian studies; but composition and color give charm to the 
work. 

The Master of the Half-Lengths.—A group of pictures of half-lengths of women, 
developing out of those by Isenbrandt and his followers, has been ascribed by one 
critic to Jean Clouet, by another, to Jan Massys. M. Conway, in Burl. Mag. 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 142-143, ascribes the largest part of the group to an artist des- 
ignated as the Master of the Half-Lengths and another set to the Master with the 
Parrot. The group is particularly interesting as showing the earliest emancipation 
from ecclesiastical bondage in subjects of thiskind. The provenance of the Master 
of the Half-Lengths is uncertain, but all his pictures are essentially French in 
spirit, breathing the atmosphere of the French court of Margaret of Valois. 
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GERMANY 


Christian Art and Germanic Character.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 331-349, 
Maria GRuNEWALD publishes an essay which embodies considerations on the 
possible relation of the primitive Germanic attitude to life (Weltanschauung) to 
the Christian art of Germany in the Renaissance. Among the characteristic 
Germanic traits which she finds expressed in this art are a tendency to brood on 
the problems of life, a heroic temper, a reverence for light as a divine power, a 
reverence for creative power. The author’s conclusions are illustrated by particu- 
lar reference to the work of Diirer, of Griinewald, and of Rembrandt. 

The Drawings of Martin Schongauer.—Taking a book written by Jacob Rosen- 
berg as a basis, M. Leurs, in Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, pp. 133-134 (2 figs.), 
discusses the separation of the drawings by Schongauer from those by his school 
and reproduces two hitherto unpublished drawings in Henry Oppenheimer’s 
collection in London. They represent the bust of a Turk and the head of an 
old man. Both are by Schongauer himself. 

Peter Flétner in Augsburg.—Light is thrown upon the problem of Peter 
Flétner’s early artistic activity by E. F. Banar in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLIV, 
1923, pp. 107-117 (11 figs.), through a stylistic analysis of the putti that decorated 
the Fugger chapel in Augsburg. It is known that the decoration of this chapel 
was intrusted to Adolf Daucher. But several hands are distinguishable in the 
work, proving that Daucher was master of a considerable atelier. Several of the 
putti, especially fine in conception and execution, are shown by comparison with 
some putti by Flotner in Nuremberg to be by that artist. So it is safe to conclude 
that this important master of the early German Renaissance spent the first few 
years of the sixteenth century, until 1518, when the Fugger chapel decoration was 
completed, in Augsburg. After that he went to Italy for a few years and then to 
Nuremberg for his later work. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Coventry Tapestry.—A recent opportunity for examining and adequately 
photographing the famous Coventry tapestry prompts an article on the subject 
by A. F. Kenprick in Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, pp. 83-89 (2 pls.). The evidence 
is conclusive that the tapestry was made for the space it now occupies, the wall 


- under the great North Window of St. Mary’s Hall at Coventry. The costumes 


date the work about 1510, and the technique proves it the product of weavers of 
the Low Countries, probably of Brussels. The upper central compartment with 
the figure of Justice was inserted in the late sixteenth century, apparently replacing 
an enthroned Trinity. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Carvings from the Greater Antilles.—In Am. Anthr. XXV, 1923, pp. 525-558 
(11 figs.), ApoLFo pp Hosros publishes a study of anthropomorphic carvings from 
the Greater Antilles. They range in size from pillar stones, some five or six feet 
high, to small amulets, and are classified as frontal and pectoral amulets, engraved 
celts and ‘‘dirks,”’ disks and masks, massive human heads, three-pointed idols, 
elbow-stones, idols embodying the entire human form, pillar stones, pictographs, 
and other objects. The study of this material has led the author to the conclusion 
that “the aboriginal Arawak cultures seen in the light of the carved stone remains 
seem to be almost identical in the three regions—eastern Cuba, Haiti, and Porto 
Rico.” 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


The official opening of the School was held on October 2, 1924. Since this date 
was the forty-second anniversary of the original opening, Professor Fowler, who 
was the first student registered in the School, talked informally on the difference 
between the life of a student in those days and present conditions for study in 
Greece. The Director outlined the work for the year and Professor Allen told of 
his plans for lecturing on problems connected with the Greek Theatre. 

On Tuesday, October 7, a party of six, consisting of Professor Allen, Miss 
Carter, Miss Broe, Mr. Broneer, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Stillwell started in two 
Fords, under the leadership of Mr. Blegen, on the Northern Trip. They went as 
far as Thebes the first night and followed the usual itinerary with the addition of a 
visit to the excavations now being conducted by Miss Goldman at Eutresis in 
Boeotia. With Miss Goldman are Miss Hansen and Miss Burr and Mr. De Jong, 
the architect who is drawing the plans of the walls excavated. 

During April and May the British School of Archaeology under the direction of 
Mr. Woodward, assisted by six students and Mr. Piet de Jong, architect, carried 
on excavations at Sparta. The stage buildings and the retaining wall of the the- 
atre were uncovered and one trench was dug to reveal the arrangement of the 
seats. On the face of the retaining wall of the left parados numerous inscriptions 
were found. The work is to be continued next year. 

For a period of ten weeks this spring a number of Swedish archaeologists under 
the direction of Mr. Persson resumed the work at Asine which had been begun last 
year. Beneath the Greek and Venetian walls, on the top of the acropolis, a Mid- 
dle Helladic settlement was discovered. Many fine vases were found here and 
the plans of some of the houses could be clearly traced. A lower city of the Early 
Helladic period was uncovered at the foot of the acropolis. On the opposite hill 
nearer the modern village, a temple and a settlement of the Geometric period have 
long been known. Farther down on the slope twenty-seven chamber tombs of 
the Mycenaean period were identified but only five of these have been excavated 
during this season. Their contents include many vases of the best period and 
other rare finds. 

Mr. Welter-Mauve of the German Archaeological Institute has been carrying on 
a campaign in Aegina at the Temple of Aphrodite. Here a part of a large Middle 
Helladic palace with numerous rooms, an outer wall with towers and corridors 
have been uncovered. All of the pottery, made of the typical greenish-yellow 
clay of the island, is of the Middle Helladic period. 

The French School conducted excavations at Mallia in Crete where they un- 
covered valuable evidence for the pre-hellenic period. The work at both Delos 
and Delphi was continued and.in the region of the Hermeion at Delphi a complete 
series of archaic bronze statuettes was found. Other excavations were carried on 
at Philippi, Thasos and in Ionia. 

The Director of the American School and Mr. Thompson, the architect of the 
Gennadeion, have staked out the position of the new excavation house at Cor- 
inth (Mr. Shear’s) and the digging for the foundations has begun. 

The work on the exterior of the Gennadeion is progressing rapidly—the houses 
are finished up to the top cornice and a considerable part of that is in place as well 
as a small portion of the cornice of the main library building. The marble cutting 
on the architrave, with its three steps and egg and dart moulding, and the cor- 
nice, above, with its magnificent lion’s heads and elaborate mouldings, is done by 


— 


men imported from Constantinople whose work compares favorably with that of 
the ancient Greek artisans. The columns of the eastern colonnade are in place as 
well as the two big antae at either end of the main portico. The latter have a 
beautiful honeysuckle design on their caps. The contract for the marble griffins 
at the corners of the roof has been given to an Athenian sculptor. 

Work has begun on the interior finishing of the east house and the white tiled 
walls and floors of the bathrooms are nearing completion—this house may be 
ready for occupancy by February. Some of the furniture has already arrived 
while other pieces are being made to order at various places in Europe. 
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